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FRENCH  ARMY  CHAPLAINS  DELEGATES  TO  FEDERAL  COUNCIL 

Chaplains  Alfred  Ernest  Victor  Monod  and  Georges  Lauga,  military  chaplains  in  the 
French  Army,  are  now  in  this  country  as  official  delegates  from  the  Federation  of  French 
Protestant  Churches  to  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  on 
a  three-months*  tour  of  the  country,  presenting  to  the  churches  of  America,  from  the 
churches  of  France,  a  message  of  fellowship  and  cooperation  and  appreciation  of  the 
services  already  rendered  by  this  country.  They  have  seen  active  service  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  bear  the  rank  of  captain. 

Chaplain  Lauga  served  first  as  field  ambulance  attendant  in  the  8th  Division  of 
Infantry  and  later  became  military  chaplain  in  the  130th  Division  of  Infantry  on  the 
Verdun  front.  He  has  been  twice  wounded  and  has  been  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 
He  has  served  in  the .  Argonne,  at  Hauts-de-Meuse,  Woevre,  and  Chemin  des  Dames, 
and,  at  three  different  times  in  1916,  was  in  a  conspicuously  active  sector  of  Verdun, 
where  he  went  every  day  to  the  first  line  that  he  might  bring  the  men  moral  comfort, 
not  hesitating  to  expose  his  own  life. 

Chaplain  Monod  was  called  in  August,  1914,  as  a  hospital  attendant  in  a  surgery 
ward  in  Paris.  Later  he  was  chaplain  in  the  Navy  on  the  hospital  ship  Tachad,  where 
he  served  until  August,  1915.  He  saw  service  in  the  Dardanelles,  at  Saloniki,  and  in 
Albania  during  the  Servian  retreat.  Since  June,  1917,  he  has  been  chaplain  in  the 
Army  with  a  division  of  troops  from  North  Africa. 

They  .will  visit  important  cities  and  universities  throughout  the  country,  meeting 
the  various  social,  civic,  and  religious  bodies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  their  visit  to  present 
to  the  churches  of  America,  through  the  Federal  Council,  the  message  of  the  French 
Protestant  Churches,  stating  what  the  conditions  are  in  France  and  working  for  a  closer 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  the  evangelizing  forces  of  the  two  countries. 

In  a  message  to  the  Christians  of  America,  sent  through  the  Federal  Council  and 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Protestant  Federation  of  France  and  by 
the  President  of  the  French  Protestant  Committee,  it  is  said  of  these  two  men: 

"They  are  coming  on  a  purely  fraternal  mission,  with  definite  aims.  We  desire 
to  enter  into  fellowship  with  you  in  the  faith.  We  should  like  to  establish,  between 
your  churches  and  ours,  intimate  links,  an  indissoluble  covenant,  by  means  of  regular 
visits,  mutual  sending  of  students,  exchanging  of  publications — and  an  organization  of 
mutual  help,  with  a  view  of  cooperation  in  solving  the  problems  of  to-morrow.  Could 
we  do  better  than  to  send  you,  across  the  ocean,  two  of  our  sons,  two  of  our  pastors? 
They  have  been  faithful  servants  of  our  churches  in  the  pastoral  ministry;  they  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  Gospel  among  our  soldiers  in  the  trench  line  and  on  the  high  sea." 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 


Reading  from  left  to  right,  the  names  are:  Chaplain  Alfred  Ernest  Victor  Monod,  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Macfarland.  Rev.  Frank  Mason  North,  and  Chaplain  Georges  Lauga. 
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In  his  recent  book,  A  Challenge  to  the  Church,  William  Temple 
says: 

"  The  religious  experience,  which  is  indeed  the  soul  of  .personal  religion, 
does  not  consist  in  passing  states,  but  is  what  the  name  should  imply — an  experi- 
ence whole  and  entire  which  is  religioue  through  and  through,  so  that  our  ex- 
perience of  business,  of  politics,  of  art,  and  of  fQl  human  relationships  becomes  a 
religious  experience/'  He  goee  on  further  to  say  that  the  exalted  moments  of 
high-tide  experience,  when  the  soul  feels  flooded  with  unusual  incomes  of  divine 
life,  "  should  be  merely  moments  perpetually  renewing  the  light  in  which  we  see 
the  world*  and  the  vital  strength  by  which  we  live  among  men.*' 

This  is  a  modem  way  of  saying  what  was  so  wonderfully  said  in 
a  letter  written  on  the  shores  of  the  -^gean  Sea  by  a  man  who  was 
"  fighting  beasts  "  in  an  ancient  city,  "  dying  daily  "  with  crucifying 
struggles,  and  perpetually  confronted  with  entrenched  evils  and 
iniquitous  customs.  On  top  of  his  load  of  perplexities  in  Ephesus  had 
just  been  piled  the  news  of  the  growing  disintegration  of  his  church 
across  the  sea  in  Corinth.  A  tale  of  wo  was  pouring  in — now  from 
"  the  house  of  Chloe,"  now  again  from  a  delegation  of  the  church  sent 
over  to  ask  help,  and  finally  through  an  epistle  which  some  of  his 
friends  wrote  to  him.  It  becomes  only  too  clear  that  much  "  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble ''  had  been  built  in  with  the  purer  saintly  material  there. 
Divisions  and  contentions  were  playing  havoc.  Crass  immoralities, 
well  known  in  that  environment,  were  assailing  the  members.  Un- 
answerable metaphysical  questions  were  confusing  their  minds,  and 
practical  problems  of  organization  and  procedure  were  urgently  press- 
ing for  solution. 

Somewhere  in  a  little  room  of  a  private  house — perhaps  of  a  cer- 
tain Mary  then  living  in  Ephesus,  "  who  bestowed  much  labor  upon 
us  " — the  marvelous  message  was  written  to  those  "  called  to  be  saints  " 
in  Corinth.  The  thing  I  preached  among  you  in  those  months  of 
fellowship,  he  tells  them,  was  not  a  novel  philosophy  subject  to  endless 
debate.  I  made  you  acquainted  with  a  new  power  of  life,  an  energy 
of  salvation  that  demonstrates  itself  through  the  whole  life  of  the 
whole  man,  until  the  entire  personality,  body  and  all,  becomes  a 
temple,  a  place  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  manifested.  This  religion 
of  life  and  demonstration,  exprest  everywhere  in  this  ^Egean  letter, 
comes  to  its  full  splendor  of  expression  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  where 
the  beauty  of  the  style  suddenly  reveals  the  greatness  of  the  soul  of 
the  man,  as  great  style  always  does.  Religion,  as  it  conies  to  light  in 
this  extraordinary  passage,  is  not  some  rare  exalted  state,  some 
startling  ecstasy,  some  spectacular  wonder  granted  to  a  favorite  saint. 
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Many  persons  coveted  this  high  state  and  strained  after  it.  They 
looked  upon  the  striking  "  gift  of  tongues,"  the  power  to  speak  some 
celestial  language  such  as  angels  speak,  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  so,  these  great  words  tell  them.  One  may  attain  that 
goal,  achieve  that  state,  and  still  be  only  like  "a  noisy  gong"  that 
attracts  attention.  Nor  again  is  religion  to  be  found  in  a  signal 
acquisition,  of  knowledge.  One  may  understand  the  mysteries  and 
unravel  the  secrets  of  nature  and  yet  fail  to  arrive  anywhere.  He  may 
be  able  to  extend  his  powers  of  vision  by  aid  of  microscope  and  tele- 
scope ;  he  may  invent  engines  which  add  unsuspected  powers  of  speed 
to  his  legs ;  he  may  construct  mechanisms  that  carry  his  voice  with 
amazing  quickness  across  wide  spaces ;  he  may  fly  faster  and  farther 
than  any  bird.  And  yet  all  this  may  bring  no  increment  to  his  soul. 
With  all  his  added  range  of  knowledge,  he  himself,  in  all  that  really 
concerns  life,  may  be  a  zero — "  nothing !  " 

Religion  is  not  found  then,  is  not  revealed,  in  an  isolated  and 
separable  aspect  of  life.  It  js  a  way  of  living  which  affects  the  whole 
of  life,  inner  and  outer,  in  all  its  attitudes  and  relationships.  If  one 
word  is  to  be  found  which  gathers  up  and  expresses  this  complete 
spiritualization  of  life,  the  best  word  for  it  is  St.  Paul's  untranslatable 
agape,  which  means  a  living  power  flowing  through  all  the  activities  of 
daily  life,  touching  every  aspect,  transforming  every  relationship,  and 
bringing  a  vital  strength  into  every  cooperative  effort.  We  translate 
it  as  "  love,"  but  we  must  not  think  of  it  as  "  a  soft  and  cooing  "  thing, 
an  emotional  state,  or  sentimental  gush.  It  is  primarily  power.  It  is 
energy  expressing  itself  in  action. 

In  fact,  the  only  way  to  grasp  its  meaning  adequately  is  to  turn 
to  the  supreme  exhibition  of  it  and  that  is  in  Christ  crucified,  where 
the  power  of  God  making  men  saved  comes  to  full  revelation.  One 
typical  race  looked  for  God  in  rare  and  spectacular  events,  in  signs 
and  wonders.  Another  group  expected  to  find  him  through  specula- 
tion and  dialectic,  and  thrilled  over  the  construction  of  vast  intel- 
lectual systems.  But  no  external  "  sign  "  can  reveal  God's  character. 
No  system  of  knowledge  can  bring  to  light  the  inner  nature  of  the 
Eternal  Heart.  Only  experience  will  suffice  for  that,  and  an  experi- 
ence of  it  is  possible  only  if  God  himself  breaks  through  somewhere  in 
the  universe  and  reveals  the  heart  we  seek  in  a  life  we  can  appreciate 
and  interpret.  Christ  is  the  place  in  the  universe  where  God  himself 
breaks  through  and  shows  the  power  of  love  in  full  operation.  Not 
as  storm  and  thunder,  not  as  fire  and  earthquake,  but  as  love,  that 
suffers  long  and  is  kind  and  will  not  let  go,  does  God  come  to  seek  us 
and  find  us  and  save  us.  We  could  go  on  in  our  sin  and  stand  any- 
thing but  that.  When  that  love  is  clearly  seen  and  felt  and  known,  it 
conquers,  and  it  more  than  conquers.  It  becomes  the  most  dynamic 
moral  force  in  the  universe.  It  saves,  it  renews,  it  transforms,  it 
vitalizes,  it  spiritualizes.  It  works  the  one  real  miracle  which  proves 
that  God  has  come.  It  makes  out  of  men  like  us  persons  who  can 
exhibit  and  transmit  the  same  love  which  saved  us.  We  discover 
how  to  become  living  epistles  of  the  thirteenth  of  First  Corinthians ! 
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Haverpord  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  OF 
THE  PULPIT 

The  Rev.  George  Lawrence  Parker,  Winter  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 


Writers  on  Russia  are  almost 
onanimous  in  connecting  the  illiter- 
acy and  ignorance  of  the  peasantry 
with  -the  fact  that  there  is  practically 
no  preaching  in  the  Russian  Church, 
and  with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  country  priests  are  themselves 
uneducated.  This  is  merely  a  na- 
tional application  of  a  fact  observa- 
ble in  all  countries.  It  may  have  less 
immediate  application  in  a  country 
of  free  schools  and  almost  free  col- 
leges, yet  even  in  America  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  preaching 
need  reemphasizing  and  are  to-day 
unparalleled  in  importance. 

The  first  educational  opportunity 
of  the  pulpit  in  our  time  that  springs 
unbidden  to  mind  is  in  connectton 
with  vocational  training.  Our  great 
modem  world  has  laid  its  hand  on  the 
machinery  of  education  and  has  said, 
"Educate  for  me.  Educate  the  boy 
for  his  work's  sake,  not  for  larger 
outlook,  not  necessarily  for  char- 
acter." Commercialism  has  banished 
the  past  from  education,  declaring 
Latin  and  Greek  and  the  liberal 
cultural  studies  to  be  of  no  use.  The 
utilitarian  ideal  has  almost  won  the 
day.  It  seems  a  sad  commentary  on 
a  large  city  high  school  when  one  of 
the  ablest  'boys  in-  the  third-year 
course  declares  that  he  can  see  no  use 
whatever  in  any  one  being  required 
to  read  or  study  Milton's  "  Hymn  on 
Nativity." 

Of  course  the  pulpit  holds  no  brief 
to  make  people  love  poetry,  but 
preaching  can  so  use  poetry  as  to 
impregnate  unconsciously  the  lives 
of  both  young  and  old  with  "  the  best 
that  has  been  taught  and  said  in  the 
world. '  *  Very  few  people  read  poetry 
aloud  these  days,  and  it  is  a  fine 
reward  when  the  preacher,  quoting 
one  of  the  great  passages  of  the  old 


or  of  modern  poets,  sees  his  people 
look  up  in  surprize  and  rapture.  A 
new  continent  is  looming  up  before 
them,  and,  tho  they  will  never  settle 
on  that  continent,  the  glory  of  it,  as 
it  passes  by,  will  refresh  their  lives 
for  many  a  day. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  how 
the  pulpit  may  counteract  the  over- 
utilitarian  tendency  of  popular  voca- 
tional education.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  will  go  without 
ever  knowing  or  hearing  the  messages 
of  earth's  great  singers  unless  the 
preacher  makes  wise  use  of  them  in 
sermons.  Sermons  may  be  over- 
crowded with  "  lugged  in "  quota- 
tions. But  a  sermon  can  not  be  over- 
laden with  inspired  choices  from  the 
poets  if  they  are  used  to  reenforce  the 
preacher's  original  purpose  and 
thought. 

We  may  well  ask  what  forcer  there' 
is  except  the  pulpit  that  can  really 
stem  the  tide  that  threatens  to  de- 
stroy idealism.  The  educational 
value  of  sermons  lies  not  alone  in 
their  direct  use  of  great  literature, 
but  in  the  oonstant  insistence  that 
comes  from  the  very  atmosphere  of 
sermons  that  life  is  more  than  meat 
and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment. 
Our  cold,  calculating  age,  an  age  that 
seems  fairly  to  count  each  minute  of 
a  boy's  or  girl's  life  until  they  are 
pitched  into  the  whirl  of  making 
"  things "  and  doing  "  things,"  has 
no  corrective  so  powerful  as  the 
sermons  in  our  communities,  where, 
without  argument,  it  is  week  by  week 
maintained  that  we  have  souls  that 
need  attention,  eyes  of  the  spirit  that 
need  glimpses  of  '*God  who  is  our 
home,"  and  revelations  of  .the  distant 
land  for  which  we  are  bound.  The 
preacher  can  not  too  often  reinspire 
his  own  soul  with  the  thought  that 
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every  sermon  preached  with  an  eye 
to  the  eternal  inner  needs  of  the  soul 
is  not  only  helping  some  one  onward 
toward  heaven,  but  is  also  one  more 
helping  hand  toward  keeping  our 
present  world  from  being  flooded  with 
the  ever-present  tide  of  materialism. 

President  Hyde  has  recently  shown 
UH  how  "  The  Gospel  of  Good  Will " 
has  found  effective  voice  in  a  body  of 
'*  new "  scriptures,  in  such  books  as 
The  Servant  tn  the  House,  The  Pass- 
ivg  of  the  Third  Floor  Baca  and 
other  recent  novels  and  dramas.  The 
spirit  of  the  Son  of  Man  has  over- 
flowed his  own  house,  reached  out  be- 
yond his  own  platform,  and  ascended 
the  forums  of  the  world. 

The  preacher  has  a  wonderful  edu- 
cational opportunity  here  which  is 
too  little  used.  People  read  novels, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
read  the  best.  They  are  waiting  for 
guidance  from  the  pulpit,  if  only  the 
pulpit  will  give  that  guidance.  And 
reading  needs  interpretation.  Even 
if  people  do  read  the  best  fiction  as 
they  can  secure  it,  the  preacher  may 
well  ask  them*  as  Philip  asked  the 
eunuch,  "  Understandest  thou  what 
thou  readestt"  And  the  reply  is 
likely  to  be  the  same :  "  How  can  I 
except  some  one  shall  guide  me  ?  "  Tt 
may  be  that  set  lectures  on  recent 
novels  will  not  attract  crowds  as  will 
the  '*movies"  in  church.  But  good 
fiction  can  be  incorporated  in  sermons 
in  ways  that  will  fasten  deeply  many 
a  spiritual  lesson.  This  sort  of  thing 
demands  hard  work  from  the  preach- 
er, for  it  is  one  thing  to  read  a  novel 
for  one's  own  relaxation;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  read  a  novel  with  the 
determination  to  draw  out  for  other 
souls  its  real  and  vit^l  message.  A 
novel  referred  to  in  a  sermon  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways  to  make  people 
not  only  read  the  novel  but  also 
remember  the  sermon.  And  in  plac- 
ing before  the  people  the  best  in 
poetry  and  fiction  the  pulpit  is  doing 


something  which  can  not  be  done 
efficiently  by  any  other  method.  The 
life  of  a  community  can  be  fairly 
saturated  with  the  noble  and  high 
ideals  of  the  best  fiction  and  poetry 
if  the  pulpit  rightly  uses  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Two  objections  may  be  made.  It 
may  he  said  that  novel-reading  is 
bad  and  that  such  use  of  novels  in 
sermons  crowds  out  the  Bible. 

To  the  first  objection  it  can  be  said 
that  our  boys  and  girls  will  read 
novels,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
Our  only  power  is  in  wisely,  and  per- 
haps unconsciously  to  them,  guiding 
that  reading.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  this  objection  is  really  beyond 
serious  consideration  in-  our  present 
generation. 

To  the  second  objection,  that  ser- 
mons should  limit  themselves  to  Bible 
material,  the  example  of  Jesus  is  the 
best  reply.  He  not  only  used  the  old 
Jewish  Scriptures  sparingly,  but  made 
up  his  own  "  novelettes "  or  "para- 
bles "  .to  be  his  chief  form  of  sermon. 
"Without  a  short  story  (the  most 
modern  of  fiction-forms)  spake  he 
not  unto  them."  Of  course  much 
recent  fiction  is  such  that  we  do  not 
want  to  use  it  in  sermons;  yet  even 
so,  we  should  be  aware  of  its  currents 
even  when  they  are  evil.  And  as  to 
the  rest,  the  settings  of  the  human 
life  of  to-day  are  found-best  in  novels, 
and  the  preafcher  may  well  go  to 
modern  writers,  not  to  learn  the 
truth,  but  to  learn  some  of  the  wrong 
pictures  in  which  truth  clothes  itself 
and  some  of  the  true  situations  in 
which  sin  and  righteousness,  love  and 
hate,  malice  and  kindness,  purity  and 
impurity  fight  out  their  age-long 
fight  in  the  very  souls  that  we  preach 
to  week  after  week. 

Another  educational  opportunity 
within  the  grasp  of  the  pulpit  is,  as 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  along  the 
linos  of  geography  and  history. 
George  Adam  Smith  is  witness  that 
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our  preaching  would  gain  much  if  we 
would  but  wrap  our  spiritual  teach- 
ing in  the  vivid  and  actual  colors  of 
the  land  of  the  Bible,  if  we  would 
use  more  constantly  the  geogp'aphical 
setting  of  the  life  of  the  Master,  until 
the  people  should  actually  see  him  "  at 
home ''  and  so  grasp  him  as  a  moving, 
living  man  in  his  own  daily  surround- 
ings. Another  witness  to  this  same 
truth  is  the  enchanting  book,  recently 
issued,  The  Syrian  Christ,  by  Abra- 
ham Mitrie  Rihbany,  who  has  trav- 
eled, in  life  and  thought,  from  the 
slopes  of  Lebanon  to  -the  pastorate  of 
one  of  the  prominent  churches  of 
Boston.  Here  in  .this  book  one 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  land 
of  Jesus,  and  Jesus  talks  to  us  as  he 
did  to  his  first  disciples. 

Yet  few  preachers  use  this  appeal 
to  the  eye  and  mind  of  our  hearers. 
We  may  sometimes  perfunctorily 
preface  a  sermon  with  an  introductory 
paragraph  as  to  where  this  event 
under  discussion  occurred;  but  not 
often  do  we  sink  ourselves  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  scene  and  then 
clearly  with  affection  bom  of  com- 
munion set  the  scene  before  the  people 
in  vivid  and  dramatic  power  until 
they  too  are  carried  back  to  the  orig- 
inal action  and  catch  all  of  its  deeper 
tones.  They  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  preacher  has  really  "  lived 
there."  And  this  is  an  "  educational 
opportunity,"  for  the  majority  of 
people  have  studied  little  geography 
since  they  left  school ;  and  if  the  un- 
satisfied wonder  of  the  mind  can  now 
be  fed  from  and  by  the  pulpit,  we 
have  a  double  power  in  our  hands,  the 
power  to  interest  and  instruct  and 
the  power  to  make  that  interest  and 
instruction  a  channel  through  which 
may  flow  streams  of  spiritual  help)- 
fulness. 

In  this  same  connection  another  and 
perhaps  novel  suggestion  may  be 
made.  Seldom  in  our  American 
preaching  is  due  allowance  made  for 


our  differences  in  climate,  in  geo- 
graphical conditions,  and  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  life  and  nature  that  un- 
consciously mold  the  deeper  life  of 
our  communities.  Too  often  a  ^'  real 
New  England  sermon,"  and  a  real 
New  England  type  of  theology,  is 
**  tried  on  "  in  all  parts  of  our  land, 
and  the  result  is  religious  failure,  al- 
most tragedy.  This  is  merely  an  illus- 
tration. My  point  is  that  our  gresit 
varied  American  life,  as  it  takes  shape 
from  coast  to  coast,  forms  of  itself, 
almost  in  the  narrow  geographical 
sense,  a  fit  subject  for  religious  con- 
sideration in  our  pulpits.  The  novels 
of  Zane  Gray  and  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  full  of  western  atmosphere, 
are  read  with  delight  on  Cape  Cod, 
and  Joseph  Lincoln  is  read  with  de- 
light in  Colorado.  Here  is  a  network 
of  influence  based  on  plain,  homely, 
and  not  always  great  pictures  of  life 
as  actually  lived  in  real  geographical 
and  climatic  spots.  But  not  often  is 
our  preaching,  east  or  west,  saturated 
in  the  same  appealing  way  with  the 
living  atmosphere  of  geogp-aphy,  na- 
ture, human  conditions  due  to  climate, 
and  that  nameless  touch  of  nature 
upon  us  that  makes  us  different  ac- 
cording as  we  live  in  different  places. 
It  is  difficult  to  express  this  evasive 
matter  clearly,  but  what  I  mean  may 
be  seen  -by  reference  to  Shakespeare. 
If  we  mention  any  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  there  immediately  leap 
to  our  mind  not  only  the  plot,  but  the 
setting  and  atmosphere  and  local 
geography.  It  is  this  that  fastens 
to  our  mind  more  powerfully  than  the 
plot.  And  always  his  soul-tragedies 
are  set  in  scenes  which  are  made  to 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  spiritual 
battle  going  on.  The  storm  in  Lear's 
heart  is  not  more  real  to  us  than  the 
outer  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
Shakespeare  does  not  tell  us  about  a 
tragedy  in  the  old  king's  life;  he 
draws  that  tragedy  for  us  in  lightning 
and  thunderbolt.    The  dark   Hamlet 
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ii^  set  in  dark  Scandinavia  and  As 
You  Like  It  in  "  Merrie  England." 
Everywhere  geography  is  made  to 
serve  the  heart  of  the  play. 

But  in  sermons  we  disconnect  our- 
selves from  humanity's  human  setting 
and  place  our  *'  citizenship  in  heaven  '' 
so  far  away  that  the  people  are  made 
to  forget  the  heaven  that  lies  in  our 
own  reach,  in  our  own  heart,  in  our 
western  town,  our  New  England  vil- 
lage, or  our  mighty  American  cities. 
This  can  not  be  done  by  mere  refer- 
ence to  local  geography.  It  can  only 
be  done  by  the  preacher's  taking  hold 
of  the  human  geographic  fact  that 
molds  our  lives  and  preaching  al- 
ways with  that  fact  before  him  and  in 
him.  The  educational  opportunity 
joins  hands  with  the  spiritual  oppor- 
tunity. Our  common  people  do  not 
travel  very  much.  Their  eyes  could 
be  opened  to  the  greatness  of  God's 
work  in  nature  and  in  progressive 
civilization,  and  their  hearts  made  to 
see  the  Christ  winning  his  way,  on  the 
western  plains  as  well  as  in  the 
crowded  cities,  in  tropical  Florida  as 
well  as  in  New  England,  if  we  would 
but  bathe  these  human  conditions  of 
life  in  our  preaching  with  the  spirit 
of  our  religion.  The  sermon  needs  to 
take  a  lesson  out  of  fiction's  book  and 
stand  our  gospel  up  in  living  relation- 
ships, in  actual  scenes,  until  the  Man 
of  Galilee  shall  be  seen'  to  have  larger 
geographical  definitions  than  this  one 
which  he  has  borne  so  long.  The 
Christ  of  Colorado,  The  Nazarene  in 
New  York,  The  Redeemer  in  Roman- 
tic Kentucky,  are  not  mere  fancies  of 
my  brain  or  pen,  not  mere  jugglery  of 
sounds  for  sensation's  sake.  They  give 
point  to  the  fact  that  our  preaching 
has  lost  a  great  opportunity  in  failing 
to  be  human  enough  to  see  that  man- 
kind is  grandly  subject  to  the  over- 
mastering limits  of  his  earthly  setting. 
And  this  setting  must  enter  into  spiri- 
tual preaching  just  as  it  enters  into 
fiction,  the  drama,  and  poetry.    The 


pulpit's  educational  opportunity  in 
this  regard  has  been  almost  totally 
neglected. 

As  I  write  I  look  out  of  my  window 
on  a  cold,  snow-covered  New  England 
uburb.  All  the  world  seems  frozen  up. 
Many  of  my  duties  of  the  day  are 
actually  dictated  by  the  thermometer. 
The  motions  of  my  body,  my  moods, 
even  the  spirit  within  me,  the  rising 
and  falling  of  my  momentary  spiritual 
consciousness,  that  subtle  flame  of  life 
which  must  be  guarded  by  the  divine 
Spirit  or  else  go  out — all  of  this,  as 
other-worldly  as  it  seems,  is  actually 
regulated  to  a  very  large  degree  by 
the  "  kind  -of  weather  we  are  having 
ill  our  town."  I  must,  and  this  too  in 
no  overmystical  sense,  coordinate  my 
faith  in  the  ever-present  Christ  with 
this  ever-present  fact  of  to-day's  cold 
weather.  In  this  lies  my  educational 
opportunity  as  a  Christian  for  today. 
The  far-oflf  calls  of  faith,  the  distant 
Christ,  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  must  be 
made  real  to  me  just  here  where  I  am 
or  he  can  not  be  real  to  me  at  all.  And 
yet  as  I  see  him  to  be  real  just  here,  I 
also  see  him  to  be  real  in  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida,  which  were  vividly 
^brought  home  to  me  by  a  picture  post- 
card that  came  from  a  friend  by  this 
morning's  post ! 

Such  are  just  the  outlines  of  sug- 
gestions as  I  think  of  how  vast  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  pulpit  in  educa- 
tional channels.  We  have  not  yet 
grasped  the  freedom  and  largeness  of 
the  material  which  science  and  prog- 
ress have  brought  to  our  doors  in  the 
last  few  years.  Until  we  do  realize  it 
our  pulpits  will  seem  always  to  deal 
with  a  dead  past,  while  our  new  gen- 
eration will  get  its  warm  inspiration, 
its  human  touch,  its  breath  of  reality 
from  the  less  pure  sources  of  supply. 

Time  might  be  taken  to  show  that 
the  educational  value  of  the  pulpit 
might  be  made  larger  than  it  is  in  ac- 
nnainting  our  people  with  the  trends 
of  modern  thought  in  socialism ;  of  the 
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vast  movement  toward  peace;  of  the 
relationship  between  racialism  and  re- 
ligion; and  along  all  the  larger  lines 
which,  especially  since  1914,  are  now 
forming  the  paths  along  which  the 
world  will  move  in  the  years  to  come. 
But  my  suggestions  must  here  remain 
in  outline  only. 

The  truth  is  that  religion  can  not 
keep  progress  with  our  world  unless 
the  pulpit  fully  recognizes  the  encom- 
passing and  molding  actualities  of 
man's  life. .  We  have  interpreted 
heaven  to  men,  and  "  this  ought  we  to 
have  done/'  ''The  other''  that  *'we 
ought  not  to  have  left  undone  "  is  to 
interpret  to  them  the  framework  of 
domestic  relationships,  social  condi- 
tions, and  natural  environment  in 
which  they  live.    It  was  these  that 


gave  Jesus  the  texts  for  his  greatest 
words ;  and  the  preacher's  words  will 
have  like  power  when  he  looks  to 
these  undeniable  things  for  his  texts 
on  which  to  base  the  undeniable 
truth  which  alone  gives  meaning  to 
them. 

The  minds  of  the  people  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people  are  waiting  for 
education  that  will  complete  the  un- 
finished and  unsatisfying  glimpses 
which  they  have  caught  of  life.  The 
pulpit  alone  is  able  to  give  this  edu- 
cation, for  it  alone,  week  by  week,  is 
before  the  people,  free  to  choose  its 
topic,  free  to  use  any  and  all  material, 
and  obligated  only  to  one  high  thing 
— to  show  to  people  **  Jehovah,  high 
and  lifted  up,  sitting  on  a  throne,  and 
his  train  filling  the  temple." 


WHAT  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHAPLAINS  ARE 
DOING  AND  MAY  DO 

The  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tn*PY,  Executive  Secretary  of  Commission  on  the  Church 
and  Social  Service,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ. 


Young  men  frequently  come  to  me 
with  the  question,  What  are  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  chaplain  t  What  are 
his  chances  for  patriotic  religious  ser- 
vice as  compared  with  other  kinds  of 
special  war-time  service  t 

I  find  myself  unwilling  to  make 
comparisons  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  war-time  service.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  must  have 
the  whole,  or  part,  time  of  several 
thousand  of  the  most  capable  min- 
isters obtainable.  There  is  no  field  of 
greater  opportunity  for  patriotic  ser- 
vice during  the  war  than  the  pastorate 
of  a  local  church,  even  of  a  church  far 
distant  from  training-camps.  In  fact, 
the  opportunity  there  is  so  great  that 
it  constitutes  a  first  call  upon  every 
pastor,  from  which  he  should  not 
break  away  unless  the  call  to  the 
camps  or  to  France  is  absolutely  im- 
perative. To  organize  a  congregation 
for  war-time  service  and  to  take  a  part 
in  the  organization  of  a  community; 


to  be  a  bulwark  of  faith  and  courage 
in  one's  pulpit;  to  care  for  the  en- 
listed men  of  one's  own  church  and 
for  their  loved  ones,  and  to  create  a 
powerful  ministry  of  comfort  to  the 
sorrowful ;  to  keep  the  spiritual  foun- 
tain of  the  community  pure  and 
strong — what  greater  work  than  this 
could  one  do  for  one's  country? 

The  chaplain's  work,  however,  is 
not  outranked  by  either  of  these.  It 
has  its  embarrassments,  handicaps 
and  heart-burnings,  which  should  be 
understood  by  the  minister  who  makes 
application.  At  present  the  army 
chaplain  receives  no  equipment  what- 
ever from  the  Government.  He  takes 
over  the  care  of  sixteen  hundred,  or 
thirty-six  hundred,  men,  without  or- 
ganization, without  building  for  meet- 
ings other  than  the  Association  huts, 
and  without  religious  material  equip- 
ment. He  is  not  welcomed  by  some 
commanding  officers.  He  is  conscious 
of   the    gap    between    Catholic    and 
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Protestant  and  (now)  Hebrew,  and  of 
unavoidable  rivalries  and  suspicions. 
He  is  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the 
chaplains  and  Association  secretaries 
are  independent  forces,  doing  parallel 
work  which  can  be  harmonized  only 
by  great  tact  and  mutual  brotherli- 
ness.  It  is  sometimes  said,  often  (it 
is  to  be  feared)  with  the  intent  to 
do  harm,  that  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
officer  is  a  bar  between  him  and  the 
enlisted  man. 

These  are  some  of  his  obstacles.  But 
what  work  has  not  its  difficulties  ? 
The  chaplain's  are  certainly  not  great- 
er than  those  of  the  Association  sec- 
retary, probably  not  greater  than  the 
difficulties  of  the  pastorate.  And 
above  the  handicap  of  the  chaplain  is 
his  great  opportunity.  He  is  a  pastor 
in  the  "  Liberty  Army  "  of  America. 
He  is  the  pastor  of  an  army  post  or 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  artillery, 
engineers,  or  foresters;  or  the  pastor 
of  a  battle-ship,  a  cruiser,  a  navy- 
yard,  or  a  naval  training-station.  He 
is  a  pastor  given  by  the  Church  to 
carry  the  ministry  of  the  Church  to 


the  boys  who  have  gone  from  the 
home  church  to  the  field. 

He  will  be  with  officers  and  crew 
when  his  ship  goes  into  battle,  having 
his  post  with  the  wounded  and  dying. 
He  will  share  with  them  the  victory 
or  the  perils  of  the  sea  when  the  ship 
goes  down.  He  will  go  with  his  men 
into  the  first-line  trenches,  and  over 
the  top  when  the  charge  has  advanced, 
to  care  for  the  wounded  and  dying. 
He  will  lift  many  a  helpless  head  from 
a  shell-hole,  he  will  save  many  a  life 
by  stanching  flowing  wounds,  he  will 
take  last  messages  from  dying  lips  to 
loved  ones  at  home,  he  will  lift  men  by 
prayer  in  field  and  dressing-station 
and  hospital  into  the  quietness  of  sav- 
ing faith. 

In  camp  and  on  the  march  his  duties 
will  be  routine  and — beyond  that — 
what  he  makes  them.  The  fact  that 
he  is  an  officer  gives  him  power  and 
need  not  separate  him  from  his  men. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  education  of 
enlisted  men  who  have  not  had  edu- 
cational advantages.  Those  who  have 
been  subjected  to  military  discipline 
are  his  charges.  He  supervises  the 
regimental  recreation  and  provides 
opportunities  for  reading,  writing, 
and  games.  He  has  all  sorts  of  ap- 
proaches to  his  men  and  they  to  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  their  minister, 
preaching  to  them  and  administering 
the  sacred  rites  of  baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and 
the  solemnization  of  matrimony. 

In  short,  what  a  chaplain  can  do 
depends  upon  the  chaplain  himself. 
If  he  is  well  trained,  tactful,  and 
courageous,  if  he  has  had  some  ef- 
fective pastoral  experience,  if  he  is 
truly  religious  and  every'-  inch  a  man, 
he  can  make  himself  so  indispensable 
to  his  command  that  officers  will  ask 
to  have  him  assigned  to  their  ships  if 
he  is  in  the  navy,  or  to  their  regiments 
if  he  is  in  the  army. 

But  what  chaplains  can  do  is  best 
shown  by  what  they  are  actually  do- 
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ing.  I  will  sketch  briefly  what  two 
chaplains,  one  from  the  navy  and  one 
from  the  army,  have  recently  accom- 
plished, as  illustrations  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  service. 

Chaplain  J.  B.  Frazier  has  just 
been  called  to  Washington  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  assume  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  selection  and 
work  of  naval  chaplains.  Chaplain 
Frazier  was  with  Admiral  Dewey  in 
the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  He  was 
on  the  flag-ship  during  the  fight  and 
was  conversant  with  the  incident  of 
the  German  admiral  subsequent  to 
the  battle.  When  the  great  admiral 
died  he  was  asked  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  officiate  at  the  funeral 
in  Washington.  Until  his  recent  ap- 
pointment he  was  chaplain  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  is  third  in  rank  among 
naval  chaplains. 

When  he  came  to  Norfolk  two  years 
ago  he  found  no  office  and  no  organ- 
ization. He  is  the  type  of  officer  who 
quickly  sees  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  knows  how  to  get  what  he  wants. 
He  soon  secured  an  office  and  the  as- 
sistance of  a  permanent  yeoman,  and 
was  made  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion by  the  commandant.  Hundreds 
of  young  men  were  soon  being  in- 
structed by  ensigns.  They  had  no 
buildings  and  classes  were  being  held 
•in  cramped  rooms  in  an 
old  ship.  He  asked  for 
and  secured  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  a  new 
building  costing  $50,000. 
It  has  a  gymnasium  on 
the  first  floor  large 
enough  to  accommodate 
five  or  six  thoasand  men, 
and  with  chaplains'  oflR- 
ces,  lecture-rooms,  read- 
ing-room, writing-room, 
game-room,  and  billiards 
on  the  second  floor.  The 
reading-room  seats  three 
hundred.  The  Navy  De- 
partment gave  him  $400 


for  periodicals  and  daily  papers.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  every 
enlisted  man  was  required  to  be 
under  instruction  two  days  of  each 
week,  and  if  he  did  not  pass  he  was 
obliged  to  repeat  the  course.  Chap- 
lain Frazier  was  assisted  by  five  en- 
signs, one  warrant  officer,  and  one 
petty  officer,  in  addition  to  a  chief 
yeoman  as  private  secretary,  three 
messengers,  and  a  supervisor  of  the 
building.  Many  a  sailor  went  away 
with  lasting  gratitude  for  what  he 
learned  at  this  naval  training-school. 
Moving  pictures  were  provided  for 
the  men  four  evenings  in  the  week. 
This  was  financed  by  the  proceeds 
from  the  post-canteen,  where  nothing 
but  soft  drinks  was  sold.  Chaplain 
Frazier  was  assigned  to  lecture  to  all 
new  recruits  who  passed  through  the 
training-station.  In  his  first  lecture 
he  introduced  them  to  the  navy  and 
answered  their  questions;  in  the  sec- 
ond he  spoke  upon  social  hygiene. 

Chaplain  Frazier's  religious  work 
consisted  of  a  Bible  class  attended  by 
an  average  of  sixty,  and  three  services 
on  Sunday.  When  I  attended  these 
services  on  Sunday,  August  19,  there 
were  six  hundred  men  in  attendance 
at  the  8  a.m.  service,  three  thousand 
men  at  the  9:15  service  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  seventy-five  in  the  train- 
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ing-ship  Richmond,  Admiral  Farra- 
gut's  old  flag-ship,  at  10:30  o'clock. 
At  the  last  service  there  were  a  fine 
orchestra  of  fifteen  pieces  and  a  quar- 
tet of  sailors.  The  leader  of  this  quar- 
tet is  a  graduate  of  a  Bible  training- 
school  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  all  these  activities 
Chaplain  Frazier  had  a  constant 
stream  of  men  coming  to  his  oflSce  ask- 
ing counsel  and  assistance.  Being  an 
officer  he  had  authority  and  could  act 
without  delay  in  behalf  of  the  men. 
The  commandant  of  the  station  and 
the  admiral  of  the  yard  had  such 
confidence  in  the  chaplain  that  they 
give  him  great  freedom.  While  I  was 
at  dinner  with  the  officers  on  the  ship 
Richmond,  word  came  that  a  young 
man  had  attempted  suicide.  The 
chaplain,  it  was  found,  knew  the  sit- 
uation. The  young  man  had  come  to 
him  repeatedly,  and  there  had  been 
correspondence  with  a  woman  at 
home  looking  toward  marriage.  It 
was  the  blocking  of  this  marriage 
which  caused  the  effort  at  self-de- 
struction. 

Chaplain  Frazier  was  accustomed 
to  send  out  companies  of  young  men 


every  Sunday  to  church  services  and 
frequently  during  the  week  to  private 
entertainments.  Most  of  these  are 
sent  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Naval  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chaplain  Fra- 
zier doing  the  work  and  delivering 
the  men  to  the  Association,  but  giving 
no  publicity  to  what  he  had  done. 

The  admiral  in  command  of  the 
station  said  to  Chaplain  Frazier  a  few 
days  before  my  visit:  "You  must 
either  do  less  work  or  have  assistance 
or  you  will  be  forced  into  the  hos- 
pital." I  was  glad  to  meet  in  his 
home  one  of  the  newly  appointed 
chaplains  who  had  just  been  assigned 
to  the  training-station  as  assistant  to 
the  senior  chaplain.  It  was  particu- 
larly fortunate  for*  him  that  he  should 
have  a  period  of  training  under  such 
leadership. 

The  other  chaplain  is  an  army  of- 
ficer, Major  A.  A.  Pruden,  of  Fort 
Monroe.  He  came  to  the  fort  two 
years  ago  and  is  still  in  command  at 
the  post.  Fort  Monroe  is  a  charming 
place,  built  on  the  peninsula  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  so  named  by  Captain 
John  Smith,  who  first  landed  there  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  waters 
of  Hampton  Roads,  crowded  with 
war-vessels  and  war-time  shipping, 
and  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  to  the 
west  and  south  are  protected  by  its 
giant  coast-defense  guns  on  the  sea- 
ward side.  The  battle  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  was  within 
gunshot,  and  the  shipping  which  in- 
vested Richmond  in  the  Civil  War 
passed  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
The  old  casemates  in  which  Jefferson 
Davis  was  imprisoned  are  still  stand- 
ing. 

Inside  the  fort  is  a  plain  but 
charming  little  Episcopal  church  in 
which  the  chaplain  holds  two  services 
on  Sunday,  which  also  houses  a  flour- 
ishing Sunday-school  for  children  of 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
fort.  Here  I  was  asked  to  preach  on 
a  Sunday  morning  in  June. 
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When  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  the  gar- 
rison   of    the    fort    was 
strengthened  and  two  or 
three  thousand  men  were 
put  under  instruction  in 
the  Coast  Defense  Train- 
ing-Sehool,  located  on  the 
grounds.      Several    com- 
panies of  men  were  sent 
out  to  Fort  Henry  on  the 
Cape,   to   Fort   Wool   in 
the  channel,  and  to  the 
big  batteries  on  the  sea- 
ward side  of  the  penin- 
sula.     Chaplain    Pruden 
met  the  emergency  with 
characteristic  decision  and 
energy.     He  hastened  over  into  the 
cities  of  nearby  Virginia,  his  native 
State,  and  raised  money  for  buildings 
and   equipment.     In   a  surprizingly 
brief   time   he   had   four   temporary 
buildings  of  pine  erected — three  on 
the  peninsula  and  one  on  Fort  Wool — 
and  had  set  up  a  big  tent  at  Fort 
Henry,  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
Chesapeake    Bay.      These    buildings, 
which  he  calls  recreation-centers,  are 
floored  and  screened  and  are  to  be 
heated  during  the  winter.    They  are 
built  after  the  general  plan  of  naval 
barracks. 

In  each  of  these  buildings  Chaplain 
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Pruden  placed  two  pocket-billiard 
tables,  small  games,  numerous  writing- 
tables,  and  a  library — a  reading-room 
furnished  with  the  latest  magazines 
and  several  daily  papers.  They  are 
in  charge  of  enlisted  men  personally 
selected  by  the  chaplain  because  of 
their  fitness,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  service.  He  himself  visits  them 
regularly  to  supervise  their  work  and 
to  hold  divine  worship,  getting  such 
assistance  in  preaching  as  he  is  able 
to  secure. 

Because  of  his  official  status  and 
long  experience  Chaplain  Pruden 
has  been  able  to  erect  these  buildings 
at  a  surprizingly  low 
cost,  using  the  work  of 
the  enlisted  men  in  lieu 
of  police  duty  at  a  small 
remuneration.  They  are 
glad  to  escape  fatigue- 
duty  for  this  special 
work  with  the  chaplain. 
This  is  equally  true  of 
those  who  assist  him  in 
the  supervision  of  the 
recreation-centers.  At  the 
same  time  the  men  have 
an  additional  interest  in 
the  building  which  they 
themselves  have  erected 
and  use.     At  a  cost  of 
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from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  Chaplain  Pruden  has  been 
able  to  produce  what  would  cost 
an  outside  organization  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much,  and  five  or  six 
times  as  much  in  maintenance. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  with  the 
large  detail  involved,  the  chaplain 
meets  the  men  of  the  garrison  per- 
sonally. They  come  to  his  oflSce  and 
stop  him  at  every  comer.  He  shep- 
herds the  families  of  the  post,  in- 
structs their  children,  and  during  the 
summer  conducted  popular  open-air 
vespers  in  front  of  the  hospital  with 
the  post  band  assisting. 

The  description  of  the  work  of 
these  two  chaplains  might  be  dupli- 
cated many  times  over  by  stories  of 
the  labors  of  men  like  Chaplain  G. 
Livingston  Bayard,  now  with  the  Ma- 
rines in  France  and  senior  chaplain 
of  all  our  expeditionary  forces ;  Chap- 
lain Isaacs,  in  charge  at  the  Brookljrn 
Navy  Yard ;  Chaplain  Dickens,  of  the 
League  Island  Yard,  Philadelphia, 
who  has  developed  a  work  paralleling 
that  of  Chaplain  Pruden,  and  by 
Chaplain  Randolph,  now  with  the 
Engineers  in  France. 

What  the  young  chaplains  of  the 
new  National  Army  will  accomplish 
remains  to  be  demonstrated,  for  they 
are  just  being  sent  to  their  regiments 


or  to  their  ships.  They  are  a  splendid 
company  of  men,  chosen  from  the 
very  best  of  the  younger  clergy,  and 
we  shall  hear  from  them  shortly.  I 
saw  one  of  them — Williams,  of  the 
Foresters — leading  five  hundred  of 
his  regiment  as  guests  of  the  bishop 
and  dean  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral, 
Washington.  From  another  came  the 
report  that  he  had  succeeded  so  well 
in  reaching  his  men  that  he  had  been 
asked  by  the  Association  of  his  camp 
to  instruct  its  secretarial  force  in  per- 
sonal work. 

This  article  is  fittingly  closed  by  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
young  Cleveland  physician  with  the 
Lakeside  Hospital  Unit,  now  in 
France,  to  his  pastor: 

"  I  suppose  the  religious  side  of  the  war 
is  of  interest  to  you.  Every  regiment  and 
base  has  a  number  of  chaplains,  or 
*  padres,'  as  they  are  called  here,  their  life 
being  an  extremely  useful  and  busy  one. 
They  have  to  be  outfitted  the  same  as  a 
soldier,  wearing  a  steel  helmet,  gas  mask, 
&c.,  and  from  a  distance  of  twenty  yards 
can  not  be  told  from  any  oflScer.  Their 
distinguishing  mark  is  a  Maltese  cross  on 
the  collar.  At  present  the  Episcopalian 
'padre'  located  with  us  has  just  come 
down  from  the  trenches  after  an  eight- 
months'  stay." 

This  is  the  type  of  men  who  are 
watching  over  our  boys  in  the  "  Lib- 
erty Army  and  Navy  "  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy. 
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The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Eppens,  Memphis,  Mich. 


The  world  is  learning  many  things 
to-day.  Idols  are  falling,  and  the  up- 
shot no  man  is  wise  enough  to  predict. 
TucheflP  voiced  the  conviction  of  those 
who  know  when  he  said,  "  One  can  not 
understand  Russia  with  one's  rea- 
son"; one  can  have  faith  in  Russia, 
or  admire  her,  or  fear  her,  but  she 
refuses  to  be  cramped  into  definition 
excogitated  by  a  student. 

Russia  is  a  freak  of  nature ;  a  mon- 
strosity; a  providence;  a  menace;  a 


destiny:  so  run  the  tongues  of  men. 
The  Russian  has  been  called  every- 
thing that  is  ominous:  feudalist, 
fatalist,  pessimist,  fantast,  ecstatic, 
morbid,  stolid,  dirty,  morose,  Asiatic, 
resigned,  frigid,  passionate,  cruel. 
One  need  not  go  beyond  Russia  for 
such  judgments.  Pushkin  exclaims, 
"God!  What  a  sad  country  Russia  is!" 
Gogol  put  down  the  words,  "I  doubt 
whether  Russia  has  ever  produced  a 
really     sensible     man."       Turgenef: 
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"  The  Russians  are  the  greatest  liars 
in  the  world."  Dostoyefsky:  **It  is 
easier  for  a  Russian  to  become  an 
atheist  than  for  any  other  nationality 
in  the  world."  Artzibashev :  "  The 
Russian  peasant  is  the  greatest  coward 
on  earth."  And  what  Tolstoy  thought 
is  common  property. 

And  when  we  have'  recorded  all 
this  and  a  hundred  other  extravagant 
things,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mild, 
kind,  peaceful,  intensely  religious 
Slav  is  still  unexplained.  For  I'dme 
Russe,  which  some  critics  have  dis- 
covered, is  a  grotesque  figment  of  the 
imagination.  Russia  has  a  thousand 
souls — dead  souls,  live  souls,  lost 
souls,  Cossacks,  Ukraine,  muzhik,  an- 
archist, inielligentia,  pseudo- West- 
ern ;  Russia  is  an  agglomeration  of  a 
crowd  of  nations  and  tribes  and  races 
and  religions,  and  no  formula,  least 
of  all  a  political  formula,  will  hold  all 
its  good  and  evil  qualities. 

Enter  Dostoyefsky,  the  most  Rus- 
sian of  all  her  writers!  Tolstoy,  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  his  checkered 
career,  kept  aloof  from  the  people; 
Turgenef  lacked  that  first  qualifica- 
tion of  being  the  true  voice  of  Russia 
— ^he  left  out  the  religious  note.  Be- 
sides, a  count  or  an  exile  in  a  Paris 
salon  will  not  speak  pro  domo  like  a 
child  of  the  soil.  Dostoyefsky  is  the 
conscience  of  that  vast,  downtrodden, 
mysterious  mass  which  makes  up  a 
Cyclopean  people.  It  is  a  portentous 
fact  that,  at  last,  the  English-speak- 
ing world  should  have  turned  an  ear 
to  what  he  has  to  say.  It  flatters  our 
pride  to  find  the  conventional  lists  of 
"best"  novels  made  up  almost  ex- 
clusively of  English  writers — the  one 
exception  is  generally  Hugo — ^but  it 
does  not  flatter  our  intelligence.  Now 
it  is  the  plain  fact,  be  the  impli- 
cations what  they  may,  that  any  man 
who  wants  to  get  to  the  bottom,  the 
very  foundations  of  European  cul- 
ture, to  investigate  the  forces  which 
will  erupt  some  day  in  the  social,  the 


political,  and  the  religious  world, 
must  come  to  terms  with  Dostoyefsky. 
Without  him  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
powers  to  come  is  impossible. 

This  is  a  hard  saying  for  those  who 
believe  that  State  papers,  with  their 
inspired  commentaries,  are  the  well- 
spring  of  Russian  wisdom,  or  that  the 
present  position  of  Greek-Catholic- 
Byzantine  civilization  is  the  final  word 
in  world-politics.  The  ardor  that 
kindles  at  the  vision  of  a  nation — a 
mass  of  nations,  rather — ^jumping  in 
three  days  over  three  centuries  of 
painful  development  into  Western  life 
— a  biological  absurdity — will  per- 
haps be  modified  when  we  learn  from 
The  Possessed  that  "Only  a  single  one 
out  of  the  nations  can  have  the  true 
God;  only  one  nation  is  god-bearing: 
that^s  the  Russian  people";  or,  "Moral 
principles  are  our  exclusive  posses- 
sion"; or,  "Russia  alone  has  a  con- 
science"; or,  "Show  them  the  restitu- 
tion of  lost  humanity  in  the  future,  by 
Russian  thought  alone,  and  by  means 
of  the  God  and  of  the  Christ  of  our 
Russian  faith  and  you  will  see — " 
Well,  we  see  that  no  nation  has  a 
monopoly  on  chauvinism! 

It  is  well  to  state  here  that  Dosto- 
yefsky is  no  litterateur,  no  novelist,  no 
artist.  The  inmost  essence  of  truth 
lay  for  him  in  the  unconventional, 
formless  elements  of  life.  He  is  a 
moralist,  a  seer,  with  a  god-tormented 
soul  who  uses  some  of  the  conventions 
of  the  novel  to  utter  his  prophecy 
against  the  world.  All  he  ever  wrote 
was  autobiographical,  symbolical.  He 
had  been  destined,  from  birth,  to  look 
into  hell,  and  what  came  from  his 
tortured  mind  must  be  judged  not  as 
literature  so  much  as  ragged  frag- 
ments of  a  confession — cries  of  pain, 
agonies  of  despair,  deliverances  of  a 
lacerated  heart,  to  be  heeded  by  those 
who  want  to  know  how  much  man  can 
suffer  and  still  keep  faith  within  him- 
self and  the  universe;  but  to  be 
avoided  religiously  by  all  who  wa^* 
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to  be  comfortable  and  satisfied,  at 
ease  in  Zion.  Those  who  are  afraid  of 
questions  have  no  business  with  Dos- 
toyefsky.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
paint  What  is  evilt  Why  should 
scorpions  bet  Is  a  satisfactory  the- 
odicy possible  with  this  tormented 
human  racet  These  are  very  incon- 
venient questions. 

Several  facts  stand  out  to  help  us 
appraise  the  nature  of  this  strange 
man.  Dostoyefsky  was  a  poor  man, 
and  his  poverty  was  at  times  abject. 
He  never  felt  at  home  in  the  so-called 
upper  circles.  He  belonged  to  the  in- 
tellectual proletariat.  He  was  a  hys- 
terical epileptic,  morbidly  introspec- 
tive, easily  the  first  master  of  psycho- 
logical analysis.  The  prodigious  work 
he  turned  out  was  practically  all  pro- 
duced under  stress.  His  natural  kind- 
ness of  heart  was  modified  by  an  ab- 
normal self-consciousness.  His  child- 
hood was  singularly  drab.  As  a 
thinker  and  a  patriot  he  had  to  face 
the  problems  that  racked  Russia.  Re- 
sult :  the  horrible  experience  of  arrest, 
trials  and  the  torture  of  standing  up 
and  waiting  to  be  shot — a  diabolical 
scheme  which  drove  others  insane  and 
made  youth  gray-haired ;  Siberia ;  then 
the  production  of  a  series  of  "novels,^' 
of  psychological  studies,  which,  for 
terrific  force  and  painful  subtlety, 
puts  everything  that  Poe  or  Baude- 
laire ever  wrote  into  the  shade.  There 
are,  among  a  large  number  of  form- 
less, thunderous  works,  these  seven 
that  stand  out  like  jagged  mountain 
masses  over  a  landscape  of  volcanic 
scoriae:  Poor  Folk,  The  House  of  the 
Dead,  Letters  from  the  Underworld, 
Crime  and  Its  Punishment,  The  Idiot, 
The  Possessed,  The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazoff. 

It  is  hard  to  suggest  what  those 
seven  titles  include.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  all  literature  to  compare  with 
them.  Critics  prefer  to  use  figures 
taken  from  the  elemental  world — the 
abyss,  chaos,  Tartarus.     Such  things 


are  neither  written  nor  read  for  pas- 
time. They  are  the  outpourings  of  a 
soul  that  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
life  with  all  its  tears,  its  hungers,  its 
denials,  its  deaths,  and  its  unquench- 
able hopes  in  God.  At  the  end  he 
could  truthfully  say  that  his  name 
alone  was  worth  a  million  rubles,  and 
the  phenomenal  funeral  his  admirers 
arranged  overnight — the  like  of  which 
no  king  could  boast — proved  how 
much  he  was  held  in  esteem.  But  the 
price  he  had  to  pay  for  that  was 
enough  to  have  crusht  a  smaller  soul. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  the  fashion 
just  now  to  cultivate,  by  way  of 
anodyne,  the  literature  of  gladness — 
a  hot-house  product  that  has  been 
shielded  from  the  storms  of  life.  To 
those  whose  tastes  crave  these  sweet 
morsels  Dostoyefsky  has  nothing  to 
say.  His  works  evoke  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  ideas.  To  begin^with,  we 
can  not  but  pity  a  man  who  is»  called 
to  suffer  as  he  had  to  suffer.  Suffer- 
ing is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe,  but 
there  are  degrees ;  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Dostoyefsky  to  become  a  test-case 
of  the  terrors  of  the  soul.  There  are 
joy  and  light  everywhere,  even  in 
Petrograd,  of  which  that  monster  of 
depravity,  Svidrigailoff ,  says :  **  There 
does  not  exist  another  place  where  the 
human  mind  can  be  subjected  to  such 
gloomy  influences."  However,  laugh- 
ing Democritus  somehow  fails  to 
satisfy — the  facts  of  life  are  too  strong 
for  thoughtful  men.  Sad-faced  Dante 
was  pointed  out  in  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence as  the  man  who  had  been  in  hell. 
One  may  well  say,  making  allowance 
for  what  the  comparison  lacks,  that 
Dostoyefsky  is  the  Dante  of  Russia. 
Was  there  ever  a  sadder  facet  Its 
pallor,  its  lines,  its  questioning  look 
into  the  distance  give  a  hint  of  what 
is  spread  over  those  thousands  of 
pages  which  depict  the  epic  of  human 
endurance. 

Hawthorne  is  the  only  American 
who  has  tried  to  sink  his  plummet  into 
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the  depths  of  the  mystery  of  fate,  but 
we  call  hhn  a  romanticist ;  Zola  moves 
the  mud  of  the  slums  to  discover  the 
source  of  life,  but  he  is  a  realist; 
Ibsen  asks  plenty  of  questions,  and 
leaves  us  hanging  in  mid-air; 
Nietzsche  is  as  unafraid  as  any,  if 
only  he  did  not  lack  humility ;  Dosto- 
yefsky  alone,  of  all  the  moderns,  felt 
the  divine  (or  demoniac  t)  compulsion 
to  challenge  the  universe  in  plain 
language  about  the  right  to  torture  us 
with  pain  and  death. 

The  effect,  on  a  sensitive  soul,  is 
appalling.  Let  any  reader  recall  the 
feeling  of  stupefaction  with  which  he 
must  have  studied  the  Letters  from 
the  Underworld  for  the  first  time. 
Here  was  the  dreadful  dialectic  of  the 
under  dog.  Theodicies  are  generally 
quite  plausible,  harmless  affairs  in 
theology,  if  they  only  would  not  suffer 
80  much  from  the  weakness  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
game  of  good  and  evil  is  played,  but 
the  dice  are  loaded,  as  one  might  say, 
in  favor  of  the  Good.  Evil  hasn't  a 
a  chance.  Here  we  get  the  other  side 
of  the  argument.  If  there  is  no  fun  in 
wickedness  who  would  be  wicked  t 
The  moral  presupposition  about  the 
absolute  misery  of  badness  leaves  the 
existence  of  bad  men  unexplained.  If 
a  person  needs  only  to  see  goodness  to 
live  it — the  usual  hypothesis — there 
would  be  no  evil  left!  Dostoyefsky 
had  the  intrepidity  to  let  the  Beast 
present  its  case.  We  say.  Give  the 
devil  his  due !  but  we  don't. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  autobiography 
is  impossible  in  modem,  refined  so- 
ciety. A  man  who  writes  down  his 
life  struts  and  poses;  he  certainly 
omits.  Here  the  author  presents  a 
character  who  knows  he  is  degraded, 
and  who  has  enough  brains  to  say :  I 
shall  see  what  grossness  has  to  say  for 
itself.  Let  me  turn  myself  inside  out. 
Others  are  virtuous  simply  because 
they  lack  the  grit  to  taste  the  forbid- 
den fruit.    I  will  be  honest,  at  least. 


Irreligious  ?  Far  from  it !  Let  me  first 
pray  to  God  for  strength,  and  then  I 
shall  insult  a  stranger,  as  a  test-case, 
to  uphold  my  dignity !  Then  we  will 
argue  the  matter  through  fifty  pages ! 

The  pivotal  point  in  such  a  discus- 
sion will  turn  out  to  be  the  question 
of  the  will,  and  the  power  to  will  is 
established  as  the  ultimate  force  of 
civilization.  Yet  who  that  has  felt  the 
reptile  stir  within  him,  from  ancient 
seers  with  their  anguishing  cry  for 
deliverance  to  the  latest  expert  in 
psychological  processes,  has  not  sus- 
pected that  there  is  considerable  art- 
less prattle  about  the  will  to  do  good  t 
The  Bible  may  teach  that  the  heart  of 
man  is  evil,  but  when  a  weak  will 
honestly  pleads  for  the  right  to  be 
evil  the  result  is  paralyzing.  It  looks 
like  a  world  turned  upside  down.  No 
wonder  that  Mihailovsky  saw  the  Ad- 
versary himself  peering  out  of  those 
sad  eyes  of  Dostoyefsky.  It  is  Dosto- 
yefsky's  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  theodicies  to  dare  the  question  in 
the  face  of  the  blank  stone  wall  which 
the  inexorable  laws  of  nature  have 
built  up  around  the  will  of  man. 
'*What  have  I,  born  with  ambitions, 
passions,  curiosity,  reason,  to  do  with 
your  laws  of  nature  ?  A  just  universe 
will  tremble  at  the  rage,  the  revenge 
of  a — mouse!" 

If  that  were  the  last  word  of  Rus- 
sian literature  we  should  fear  for  the 
future  indeed.  There  is  another 
side.  There  is  Father  Zossima  in 
The  Brothers  Karamazoff;  there  is 
Alyosha.  For  Dostoyefsky  is  the 
sorcerer  who  brings  life  out  of  the 
abyss.  Death  is  in  order  to  life !  We 
must  conquer  the  Karamazovian 
"bug"— the  fatality  of  what  Paul 
called  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  which  dogs  every  mortal.  A 
miracle  is  needed  to  accomplish  this 
feat  (surely  a  Christian  reader  must 
be  thankful  that  a  Russian  does  not 
have  to  depend  on  a  salvation  through 
science!).    And  the  miracle  happens. 
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Out  of  the  depths  man  cries  to  his 
God  and  the  God  answers.  The  prodi- 
gal son  attitude,  with  the  fatted  calf 
at  the  end,  may  not  be  the  whole  of 
soteriology,  as  Dr.  James  suggested, 
but  there  is  at  least  enough  to  justify 
the  music  and  the  shouting  "of  hosan- 
nas"  in  a  world  where  there  is  so 
much  that  is  good. 

It  was  an  achievement  of  the  high- 
est rank  for  a  man  who  had  drained 
the  cup  to  the  dregs,  who  had  eaten 
carob-pods  with  the  swine,  to  be  able 
to  say:  "In  truth,  Rodion  Romano- 
vitch,  suffering  is  a  grand  thing."  The 
enemy  had  scotched  him,  the  experi- 
ence in  the  death-house  was  enough  to 
crush  all  semblance  of  manhood  out  of 
him,  he  had  to  pawn  his  trousers  and 
his  wife's  petticoat  for  bread,  his  bale- 
ful malady  reacted  upon  his  disposi- 
tion, he  was  one  of  the  injured  and  in- 
sulted, he  had  felt  every  pang,  every 
dehumanizing  disgrace  that  is  ana- 
lyzed so  pitilessly  in  Poor  Folk,  and 
instead  of  turning  cynic — ^the  recourse 
of  lesser  men — he  bows  his  head. 
Dostoyefsky  never  was  a  rebel.  Truly, 
Russia  has  a  message  for  proud  man ! 

This  brings  us  to  the  crucial  point : 
What  did  he  add  to  our  estimate  of 
the  value  of  human  lifet  Is  he  on 
the  side  of  the  angels  t  Is  humanity 
worth  while  t  His  whole  literary 
testament,  down  to  the  most  eva- 
nescent political  pamphlet,  is,  to  him 
who  can  read  it,  one  glorious  hymn  in 
praise  of  redeemed  man,  man  the 
worm,  the  criminal,  the  product  of 
dirt,  the  plaything  of  fate.  That  is 
to  say,  Dostoyefsky  believes  in  man 
in  spite  of  the  devil  in  him.  He  saw 
the  diamond  in  the  dirt.  That  is 
where  diamonds  are  generally  found, 
as  it  happens.  The  common  people, 
i.e.,  the  submerged,  are  the  repository 
of  all  truth  and  power,  of  faith  and 
love.  In  The  Diary  of  a  Writer  he 
insists:  "Let  us  listen  to  the  Gray 
Smocks  and  in  the  meanwhile  stand 
aside  and  learn."     If  the  world  had 


heeded  his  advice  it  would  have  been 
saved  a  lot  of  blood !  The  people,  not 
the  governments,  are  the  real  rulers 
of  nations. 

Dostoyefsky  was  the  most  democratic 
writer  that  ever  lived.  England  has 
nothing  to  put  at  his  side.  All  her 
writers,  even  Dickens,  side  with  the 
respectable,  the  moral,  the  proper 
classes.  Demos  is  despised.  Dosto- 
yefsky, who,  in  a  sense,  was  a  pro- 
letarian himself,  saw  no  relief  from 
the  men  higher  up.  Said  he  to  the 
fine  ladies:  "You  can  not  pretend  to 
compare  with  the  most  inferior  peas- 
ant." And  the  criminals  of  the  house 
of  the  dead,  filthy,  noisome,  and 
brutal  as  they  appear,  are,  after  all, 
but  victims  of  a  cruel  order,  with 
hearts  that  respond  to  kind  treatment. 
He  found  something  to  admire  in  the 
most  unlovely.  When  the  agonies  of 
that  chained  consumptive  are  over,  he 
reflects :    He,  too,  had  a  mother ! 

The  underworldling  aspires.  He 
wants  to  escape  his  prison.  Yes,  he 
has  the  god-making  faculty.  Take 
Kirillof  and  Stavrogin — men  possest 
of  the  ideal — do  they  not  stretch 
forth,  with  a  truly  demoniac  power, 
to  a  new  world  and  a  new  humanity ! 
No  self-pity!  A  real  man  may  be 
stunned  by  the  bludgeonings  of 
misery  and  shame  and  poverty  and 
utter  wretchedness,  but  he  will  not 
admit  defeat.  He  may  groan,  tho  he 
slay  me !  but  he  will  not  deny  himself. 
The  humility  of  such  men  is  terrible 
and  sublime.  Here  we  have  super- 
men, otherworldlings.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Murry,  who  has  written  a  splendid 
analysis  of  the  ideas  back  of  The 
Possessed,  and,  by  the  way,  has  ac- 
complished the  queer  feat  of  discuss- 
ing these  supermen  without  one 
solitary  reference  to  Zarathustra 
(Nietzsche  revealed  his  superman  in 
1885 — fourteen  years  after  The  Pos- 
sessed blazed  the  way),  speaks  of  the 
"devilish  poverty  of  the  human  thing 
beside  the  superhuman  intention." 
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There  is  a  ehanee  for  tlie  appHeation  of 
this  sensible  dedsioa  to  the  promises  and 
representations  made  in  the  religious  world  I 
Surely  we  can  not  afford  to  have  our  adver* 
tising  pages  elesner  and  more  businesslike 
than  our  swmons  and  our  moralsl  The  ad 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  our  magasines.  This  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  faet  that  it  has  learned 
to  speak  the  truth.  It  does  not  paj  to  mis- 
represent. 

The  gold  briek  is  not  altogether  unknown 
in  the  religious  world.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, the  numerous  cure-allSy  the  sure  re- 
ceipts for  happiness  and  salvation,  the  keys 
to  heaven,  praised  by  some  venders  of  spiri- 
tual wares.  Preaching  is  salesmanship.  The 
gospel  is  an  ad.  It  brings  good  news  and 
true  about  love  and  peace  and  joy  and  good- 
ness. But  how  much  of  the  heaven  promised 
us  is  mere  "  puffing  'M  We  need  to  discount 
much  from  thB  representaticms  of  happi- 
ness which  godliness  is  said  to  insurel    No 


doubt  a  Christian  "  gets  his  money's  worth  " 
—but  that  does  not  remove  the  fraud  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  preacher  may 
not  be  dishonest;  he  may  be  only  intoxicated 
by  the  rush  of  words,  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  says  more  than  the  facts 
warrant  This  will  not  deceive  the  wise; 
but  there  are  simple  folks  who  take  the 
preacher's  word  about  answers  to  prayer, 
providence,  salvation,  heaven,  for  the  Simon- 
pure  gospel,  and  when  they  encounter  the 
stem  facts  of  life  they  discover  that  they 
have  been  victimized.  The  results  are 
disastrous. 

Let  the  religious  ad-man  take  wamingi 
His  wares  are  priceless.  They  commend 
themselves.  They  command  the  market.  He 
has  jBk  line  of  goods  that  needs  no  puffing^ 
no  exaggeration,  no  misrepresentation,  no 
fraud.  A  good  ad  is  one  that  tells  the  truth. 
In  the  kingdom  of  heaven  the  truth  is  always 
interesting. 

£.  H.  E. 
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Dec.  30-Jan.  S^How  We  May 
Come  to  Know  Ghd 

(IJohn  4:8;  CoL  1:10) 

Two  things  are  to  be  assumed;  to  wit,  that 
a  man  is  capable  of  knowing  God  and  that 
God  wants  man  to  know  him.  Desirous  to 
be  known,  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  re- 
peal himself.  The  darkened  soul  that  cried 
out,  '^  Verily,  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest 
thjself ,''  was  mistaken.  It  was  some  earth- 
bom  doud  that  hid  God  from  him.  Unlike 
Isis  the  veiled,  our  God  is  one  f  it>m  whom 
the  veil  is  lifted  as  man  is  able  to  bear  the 
sight. 

49ouacn  of  Knowlkdox:  1.  We  may 
discover  God  in  the  soul,  for  he  is  there. 
The  inward  revelation  which  he  has  given  of 
himself  to  every  man  is  personal  and  first- 
hand. His  inspoken  word  precedes  his  out- 
spoken word.  That  God  speaks  directly  to 
every  man  through  the  mouth  of  his  moral 
nature  is  the  essential  truth  in  the  doctrine 
of  tiie  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  We  may  find  him  in  the  written  Word. 
Thfe  written  Word  is  the  window  through 
whidi  he  looks,  the  window  through  which  we 
see  him.  It  is  not  the  final  resting-fplace  of 
the  sonl,  any  more  than  the  glass  of  the 


window  is  the  resting-place  of  sight.  It  is 
merdy  the  medium  by  which  we  readi  that 
which  is  beyond.  God  himself  is  ttie  final 
object  of  thought  and  faith. 

3.  We  may  know  him  in  his  works.  His 
works  are  the  expressions  of  his  thou^t, 
the  revelation  of  what  he  essentially  is. 
They  are  good  because  he  ia  good.  All  his 
works  praise  him. 

4.  We  may  know  him  from  the  way  in 
which*he  rules  this  world.  His  fatherly  prov- 
idence is  over  all.  Spiritual  interests  are  su- 
preme in  his  plan.  Everything  is  still  in  the 
making.  All  things  are  working  together  to 
a  glorious  end. 

5.  Caiiefiy,  we  may  know  hkn  in  CSirist, 
who  is  "the  brightness  of  his  glory;  the 
express  image  of  his  person.''  When  the 
heairt  of  man  cries  out,  **  Show  us  the  Father 
and  it  will  satisfy  us)"  Jesus  answers,  "  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  tiie  Father*** 
God  is  Christ  made  infinite. 

Ck)NDXTioNs  OP  Knowinq:  1.  An  eager 
desire  to  know.  By  the  intensity  of  its  de- 
sire 

"The  soul  can  Bp^  the  sky  in  two 
And  let  the  face  of  God  shine  through.** 

Unto  l&ose  who  look  for  him  shall  he  app' 
2.    A  readiness  to  follow  the  truth 
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revealed.  Obedienoe  is  the  doorwaj  into  tiie 
temple  of  knowledge.  "  If  anj  man  willeth 
to  do  his  wUli  he  shall  Jmow  of  the 
teachings." 

3.  Love.  Unto  love-lit  eyes  the  God  of 
love  reveals  himself.  ''He  that  loveth  not 
knoweth  not  God;  for  God  is  love." 

4.  Faith.  God  is  known  to  those  alone 
who  open  their  hearts  to  him.  The  son  of 
his  presence  may  shine  forever  on,  bat  the 
downcast  or  the  averted  face  catches  no 
viaien  of  its  glory. 

5.  Purity  of  heart.  8in  blnrs  the  spiri- 
tual vision.  ''The  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God."  There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that 
a  traveler  kst  in  a  forest  saw  the  guiding 
light  of  a  cathedral  window;  but  when  un- 
holy 'ttioughts  possest  him  the  light  faded 
out  and  he  walked  on  in  darkness.  So  ftidos 
the  beatifio  vicfion  of  God  from  those  who 
regard  iniquity  in  their  hearts. 


Jan.  e-lS—How  We  May  Do 
God's  Will 

(Psalm  82:3-4;  2  Peter  3:18;  2  Ctor.  10:6) 

1^  will  of  God  is  the  standard  of  eon- 
duct  for  all  his  creatures.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion of  infinite  reason  and  infinite  love. 
To  its  mandates  conscience  says  Amen.  To 
obey  his  will  ie  to  realize  the  diief  end  of 
life;  to  disobey  it  is  to  oppose  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  and  to  incur  uMer 
and  irretrievable  ruin« 

God^s  win  is  often  set  at  naught.  Little 
do  some  people  care  how  God  will  be  af- 
fected by  "tiieir  conducft.  They  follow  tiieir 
own  will,  heedless  as  to  whether  they  are 
pleasing  or  paining  him.  When  his  will  is 
slighted  God  is  grieved.  He  looks  upon 
every  act  of  wilful  disobedience  as  a  per- 
sonal injury.  In  breaking  his  law  we  break 
his  heart 

In  every  true  life  the  will  of  God  is 
freely  accepted.  His  soldiers  are  volun- 
teers, not  conscripts.  They  do  not  need  to 
be  prest  into  service.  As  much  as  in  them 
is  they  are  always  ready  to  follow  the 
King's  commando.  They  serve  not  in  the 
bondage  of  fear,  but  in  the  liberty  of  love. 
"  They  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man;  for  his  law  is  written  in  tiieir 
hearts."  It  is  an  inward  regulative  prin- 
ciple, governing  Ihem  from  within. 

There  is  joy  in  doing  God's  wiH  when 
obedience  springs  from  love.    Love  delights 


to  serve.  It  gives  its  all  ungnidgin^y  tad 
uncalculatingly.  Without  love  duty  ia  ft 
dead  lift  Moved  by  the  call  of  duty  a  man 
may  say,  "I  will  do  this  because  I  on^t 
to  do  it ";  moved  by  the  impulse  of  love  he 
will  say,  "I  will  do  it  because  I  want  to 
do  it" 

The  win  of  God  is  to  be  done  on  eartii 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  What  do  we  know 
about  how  it  is  done  there  f  Nothing,  save 
what  has  been  revealed  in.  him  who  came 
down  from  heaven — and  in  his  earthly  life 
manifested  to  man  the  heavenly  ideal.  His 
life  of  complete  obedience  to  the  Father's 
will  has  been  given  to  the  wofld  as  "the 
light  of  men." 

In  the  surrender  of  the  human  will  to  the 
divine,  and  the  union  of  the  human  will 
with  the  divine,  is  found  the  fulness  of  re- 
ligious experience. 

"  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how. 
Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thme." 

A  divided  will,  with  its  implied  divided* 
allegiance,  God  will  not  accept  The  end  of 
all  his  redemptive  effort  is  to  bring  the  will 
of  man  into  perfect  harmony  with  his  own; 
so  that  instead  of  saying,  "My  will,  not 
thine,  be  done,"  he  may  say,  "Thy  will,  not 
mine,  be  done." 

llie  atory  is  told  of  a  Franciscan  monk 
who  was  stubborn  and  self-willed,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  the  rules  of  the  order.  His 
associates  dug  a  deep  grave  and  put  him  in 
it  in  an-  upri^t  position.  As  they  filled  in 
the  earth  they  asked,  "le  your  self -will 
dead  yetf  "  fHiere  was  no  reply.  When  the 
earth  reached  his  shoulders  the  question  was 
repeated.  Btill  there  was  no  response. 
When  it  reached  his  lips  he  was  asked^ 
"Are  you  dead  nowf  "  He  meekly  answered, 
"I  am  dead."  The  sign  that  any  man  ia 
dead  is  that  he  has  ceased  to  struggle.  He 
^is  dead-  when  he  has  surrendered  his  will 
completely  to  the  will  of  Godt 


Jan.  13-19— How  We  May 
Share  God^a  Laoe 

(Matt.  22:37;  Bom.  5:5;  Jude  21) 

When  a  lovable  God  demands  our  leva, 
his  demand  is  reasonable;  but  were  an  un- 
lovable God  to  demand  our  love,  his  man- 
date might  with  all  good  conscience  be  die- 
regarded.  "l%ou  riialt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God "  because  he  is  the  supreme  excdlence. 
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Not  to  love  a  God  supremely  good  is  to 
violate  one  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  our 
nature. 

Love  ean.  not  be  forced.  We  can  not 
pomp  it  np  at  will  from  the  vasty  deeps 
of  the  soul.  Wlien  it  comes  it  comes  un- 
bidden as  the  response  to  another's  love.  As 
life  is  from  life,  love  \b  from  love.  "We 
love  him  because  he  first  loved  ns."  When 
the  love  of  Gh>d  is  known  we  ean  not  help 
loving  him  in  return. 

''God  eommandeth  his  love  toward  ns'' 
that  he  may  awaken  love  in  our  hearts 
toward  himself.  The  manifestation  of  his 
love  in  Christ  is  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
love  in  us — the  love  which  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  demands  the  sacrifice  offered  np 
<m  Mount  Calvary  produces.  As  love's  ut- 
most the  cross  possest  the  greatest  love- 
prodncing  power. 

How  are  we  to  ''keep  ourselves  in  the 
love  of  God"f  Just  as  we  keep  ourselves 
in  the  love  of  a  friend;  namely^  by  fre- 
quent communings  and  revealings.  Friends 
long  separated  are  apt  to  grow  away  from 
each  other.  Love  to  live  has  to  be  nourished 
by  what  created  it  at  first.  When  divino 
love  comes  in  hate  goes  out,  and  good-will 
takes  its  place.  The  power  of  a  new  affec- 
tion is  both  expulsive  and  impulsive. 

Love  is  an  affair  of  the  heart;  but  it  is 
also  a  social  force  which  finds  its  fulfilment 
in  l&e  larger  life  of  the  world.  When  the 
new  earth  comeSi  wherein  dwelletii  righteous- 
ness, it  will  be  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
love.  Love  is  the  soul  of  righteousness.  It 
is  "  tSie  fulfilling  of  the  law."  It  is  the  only 
coin  in  which  lifers  highest  obligations  can 
be  paid;  Love  is  the  essential  thing  in 
God,  the  abiding  thing  in  man.  It  never 
faHeth.  It  is  /tiiai  in  God  and  man  of 
which  immortality  can  be  confidently 
predicated. 

Finding  in  love  that  which  is  essential 
and  abiding  in  religion.  Browning  ex- 
claimed, "God,  thou  art  love.  I  build  my 
faith  on  thut."  Illustrative  of  that  ulti- 
mate x>osition,  Spurgeon  tells  of  a  quaint 
farmer  friend  who,  when  erecting  a  bam, 
put  over  the  weather-vane  in  gilt  letters, 
the  text,  "God  is  love."  His  son,  a 
skeptical  youth,  smiled  at  his  father's  con- 
ceit, remarking  that  as  these  words  would 
turn  round  with  the  wind  people  would 
naturally  infer  that  they  taught  a  variable 
truth.    (Portly  after,  the  young  man  was 


called  home  from  college  by  the  death  of  his 
motiier.  On  the  way  from  the  funeral  he 
turned  to  his  father,  asking  with  great 
bitterness  of  heart,  "  What  about  the  words 
on  the  weather-vane  nowf"  "Just  the 
same,  my  boy,  just  the  same.  What  they 
mean  is  this:  whatever  way  the  wind  blows, 
God  is  love,  unalterably,  eternally  love." 
In  that  truth  alone  can  the  soul  of  man 
find  stedf  ast  anchorage. 


Jan.  SO-26—How  We  May 
Find  God's  Power 

(Micah  3:8;  2  Cor.  12:9) 

T%d  proq[^et  Micah  found  it.  "As  for 
me,"  he  says,  "I  am  full  of  power."  What 
a  delightful  exx>erience.  Fulness  of  power 
— overbrimming  vigor,  such  as  makes  labor 
a  joy — there  is  nothing  that  men  covet -more 
than  that.  The  consciousness  of  its  posses- 
sion affords  tiie  keenest  pleasure.  Some 
one  has  said,  "It  is  not  the  noise  of  the 
rattle  that  delights  the  infant,  but  the 
flfiiaking  of  the  rattle  with  its  own  hands." 
And  just  as  the  discovery  of  the  possession 
of  power  delights  the  infant,  the  sense  of 
the  decay  of  power  casts  a  ediadow  upon  old 
age. 

Micah  tells  his  secret.  He  says,  "I  am 
full  of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah." 
Whatever  power  he  .possest  for  ^e  effective 
prosecution  of  his  prophetic  mission  he 
looked  upon  not  as  self -originated,  but  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  inworking  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  his  heart. 

T%is  power  he  obtained,  as  it  always  has 
been  obtained,  by  taking  hdd  on  God,  and 
allowing  him  to  work  in  him  and  through 
him.  In  the  physical  realm  God's  power  is 
in  constant  operaition  and  comes  to  any  one 
who  connects  up  with  it  and  puts  it  to  use. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  sailor  who  gets  power 
to  propel  his  ship  by  setting  his  sail  to  catch 
the  fawning  breeze,  so  in  the  spiritual 
realm  power  may  be  had  for  the  taking. 
It  awaits  man's  demands.  It  is  held  in  re- 
serve, is  made  available  to  those  who  are 
able  to  use  it,  and  flows  out  at  the  call  of 
necessity  and  as  the  answer  to  faith. 

An  important  condition  for  receiving 
this  power  is  set  fortii  by  Paul  in  the 
declaration,  "Most  gladly  will  I  glory  in 
my  weakness  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  me."  Self -emptying  is  a  neces- 
sary prelxminaiy  to  divine  infilling. 
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Another  condition  is  Bpiritnal  detaehment 
— tlie  severance  of  the  sool  from  everything 
that  would  check  its  inflow  or  drain  it 
awaj.  ToacMng  this,  William  Arthur  in 
his  book  entitled  The  Flame  of  Fire  has  the 
following  pertinent  illustration:  "When  a 
lecturer  on  electricity  wants  to  show  an  ex- 
ample of  a  human  bodj  surcharged  with  his 
fire,  he  phices  a  person  on  a  stool  with 
glass  legs.  The  glass  serves  to  isolate  him 
from  the  earth,  because  it  will  not  conduct 
the  fire — ^the  electric  fluid.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  however  much  might  be  passed  into 
his  frame,  it  would  be  carried  away  by  the 
earth;  bat  when  thus  isolated  from  it  he 
retains  lall  that  enters  him.  Yon  see  no 
fire,  you  hear  no  fire;  but  you  are  told  tiiat 
it  18  pouring  into  him.  Presently  you  are 
challenged  to  see  the  proof — ^asked  to  come 
near,  and  hold  your  hand  to  his  person; 
when  you  do  eo  a  spark  of  fire  shoots  out 
toward  you.''  In  this  way  we  are  to  de- 
tach oursdves  from  the  world  which  so 
swiftly  steals  our  fire  away,  enter  our 
doeet,  connect  with  God,  receive  his  bap- 
tism of  fire,  and  come  forth  to  labor  for 
him,  not  in  our  own  strenglHi,  but  "with 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  with  power.'' 


Jan.  sr-Feh.  2— How  We  May 
Realize  God's  Presence 

(Psalm  73:28;  16:8) 

Without  preliminaries  we  answer,  that 
we  may  realize  God's  presence 

1.  By  drawing  near  to  him.  Self-action 
and  forward  movement  are  demanded. 
Never  can  we  realize  God's  presence  if  we 
keep  aloof  from  him.  To  draw  near  to  him 
is  good,  inasmuch  as  it  is  going  out  of  the 
shadow  into  the  sunshine. 

2.  By  establishing  ourselves  in  his  pres- 
ence. Setting  him  always  before  us  as  the 
object  of  devout  contemplation;  constantly 
affirming  his  presence,  even  when,  for  the 
time,  his  face  may  be  veiled  from  sight. 

3.  By  separating  ourselves  frdm  the 
world — inwardly,  if  not  outwardly;  then 
going  into  the  sOence  and  meeting  him  face 
to  face.  "  Where  did  you  find  Godf  "  asked 
Tauler  of  a  pious  beggar.  "When  I  left 
all  the  creatures,"  was  the  r^ly. 

4.  By  keeping  all  the  avenues  of  the  soul 
open  to  him.    This  is  done  by  meditation 


and  prayer.    When  tiiese  are  neglected,  the 
way  to  God  becomes  choked  up. 

5.  By  falling  back  upon  the  fact  of  his 
presence  in  spite  of  fluctuations  of  feeling. 
If  God  is  near^  nothing  can  alter  the  fact; 
but  what  a  difference  it  makes  when  we  hold 
ourselves  down  to  it,  daim  it,  assume  it, 
affirm  it,  act  upon  it,  and  go  forth  to  meet 
life^  duties  in  the  happy  assurance  of  his 
directing  and  sustaining  power  I 

Feeling  is  a  variable  quantity  andi  is 
sometimes  altogether  absent,  but  tiie  fact 
of  the  presence  forever  abides.  Brother 
Lawrence  tell  us  that  when,  because  of 
his  wanderings  of  heart  and  failures  in 
duty,  the  sense  of  God's  presence  was 
douded^  witiiout  being  discouraged  he  set 
his  mind  right  again  and  continued  his 
exercise  of  the  presence  of  Gh>d  as  if  he 
had  never  deviated  from  it.  He  walked  by 
faith  when  feeling  failed.  He  dung  to  God 
in  the  dark,  believing  that  he  was  just  as 
truly  with  him  as  when  he  lived  rejoicingly 
in  the  sunshine. 

6.  By  advancing  to  Christian  ground  in 
our  conception  of  the  presence — looking  at 
it,  not  from  a  theistic,  but  from  a  Ghris- 
tological  point  of  view.  In  Christ  God  has 
been  revealed,  in  him  he  is  now  present.  In 
no  other  form  does  he  come  so  dose  to  man. 

"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,"  is  the  declaration  of 
CSirist  himself.  He  is  omnipresent — ever 
by  our  side  as  friend,  companion,  guide. 
The  same  Jesus  of  gospd  story  that  his 
disciples  saw  go  up  has  returned  in  his 
spiritual  presence  and  has  become  the 
Christ  of  experience.  Whatever  devdop- 
ment  of  his  power  and  glory  the  future  may 
bnng,  great  will  be  our  loss  if  we  fail  to 
realize  his  presence  in  the  present  as  "  God* 
with-us." 

It  is  told  of  a  poor  peasant  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales  that  month  after  month, 
year  after  year,  through  a  long  period  of 
dedining  life,  every  morning  as  soon  as  he 
awoke  he  opened  his  window  toward  the 
East  and  lodged  to  see  if  Christ  was  com- 
ing. He  need  not  have  looked  so  long.  The 
Christ  for  whose  appearing  he  strained  his 
eyes  was  present  with  him,  an  unseen  guest 
in  his  humble  cottage,  an  unimagined  power 
of  comfort  in  his  longing  heart.  The  Lord 
he  sought  in  the  skies  he  might  have  found 
by  his  side  or  in  his  very  soul. 
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JESUS  AND  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 

Professor  James  Bishop  Thomas,  PhJ).,  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


Jan.  ff—The  Social  Conditions 
of  His  Time 

60BIPTURE  Lesson:  deansing  of  the 
Temple,  Matt.  21:12-13;  Mwk  11:15-19; 
Luke  19:41  to  end. 

Historical  Intboduction:  There  are 
three  principal  epochs  in  Jewish  religious 
historj  before  Christ:  1.  The  patriarchal 
or  nomadic,  extending  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  settlement  in  Palestine.  2.  The 
period  of  conflict  between  the  prophetic  and 
the  hierarchical  types  of  religion.  3.  The 
ascendency  of  the  hierarchical  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  prophetic  religion.  (A  review  of 
these  epochs  was  presented  in  the  lessons  for 
October,  November,  and  December.) 

1.  The  religion  of  the  first  period  was 
simple  and  democratic — a  layman's  religion. 
The  patriarchs  were  men  of  prayer  who  had 
direct  personal  communion  with  Jehovah. 
The  layman  had  the  privilege  of  offering 
sacrifice  and  performing  the  sim|de  cere- 
monial acts  of  external  religion. 

2.  In  the  second  period  a  priestly  caste 
arose.  In  place  of  the  simple  government  of 
the  dan-brotherhood  the  monarchy  was  es- 
tablished and  an  aristocracy  grew  up.  After 
the  entrance  into  Palestine  a  portion  of  the 
people  settled  in  the  hill  country,  and  there 
the  primitive  dan-brotherhood  type  of  lay 
religion  persisted.  Other  portions  settled  in 
the  plains  and  learned  agriculture  or  lived 
in  cities  and  engaged  in  trade.  The  spirit 
of  exploitation  became  rampant.  The  rich 
no  longer  protected  the  poor,  as  in  the  dan 
life,  but  opprest  them  and  disregarded  the 
laws  intended  for  their  protection.  The  ex- 
ternal acts  of  religion  were  monopolized  by 
a  priestly  caste  and  the  privilege  of  offering 
sacrifice  was  withdrawn  from  the  laity. 
Heathen  rites  were  introduced. 

Against  these  innovations  the  prophets — 
who  were  predominantly  laymen  and  lived 
usually  an  the  hill  country — ^protested  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  They  denounced  the 
monarchy,  the  exploiting  aristocracy,  and 
the  priestly  caste  which  supported  the  op- 


pressors of  the  poor.  Thej  dedared  that 
Jehovah  was  angry  with  all  of  these  abuses 
and  that  he  would  punidi  those  who  were 
responsible  by  ddivering  the  nation  into  the 
hands  of  the  heathen  empires.  They  de- 
dared  that  Jehovah  cared  nothing  for  rich 
sacrifices,  ceremony,  and  pomp,  but  only  for 
justice,  mercy,  and  humility.  The  prof^ets 
were  stoned  and  slain  with  the  sword  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  blasphemers  against 
the  king  and  the  temple  worship.  In  the  end 
the  aristocracy  and  the  priests  silenced  and 
supprest  them.  The  two  kingdoms— the 
Northern  (or  Israelite)  and  the  Soutiiem 
(or  Judean) — ^fell  before  their  enemies  as 
the  prophets  had  foretold. 

The  lessons  of  the  captivity  taught  the 
Israelites  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  not 
listening  to  the  prophets,  and  so— after  their 
deaths — ^they  were  honored,  and  the  writings 
of  some  of  them  were  given  a  place  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture. 

3.  After  the  empire  of  Babylon  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  Persian  Empire  the  Jews 
were  given  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
Jerusalem.  The  new  Jewirii  State  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Persian  kings,  but  thdr  local 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  high 
priest  and  the  priestly  aristocracy.  This 
period  is  known  as  the  theocracy.  The 
priesthood  took  advantage  of  its  oppor- 
tunities to  strengthen  and  enrich  itself. 
New  laws  were  introduced,  for  whidi  the 
authority  of  Moses  was  daimed.  They  gave 
large  revenues  into  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
For  about  two  hundred  years  matters  con- 
tinued in  this  way  and  history  is  almost 
sUent. 

Then  came  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  333  B.c.  On  his  death  his  empire 
was  divided  up  among  his  Macedonian  gen- 
erals, who  founded  lines  of  kings.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  till  167  B.C.,  Pales- 
tine was  in  the  Syrian  kingdom,  ruled  by  the 
house  of  the  SeleucidsB.  During  this  ])eriod 
the  Jews  were  largdy  influenced  by  the 
Greek  culture  of  their  overlords.  They  lost 
their  Jewish  spirit  and  race-loyalty  in  large 
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measure.  The  high-priesthood  eame  at  last 
to  be  sold  to  the  hi^est  bidder — bj  the 
Syrian  king  who  had  the  ri^^  of  appoint- 
ment (see  2  Biacc.  4:7|  50;  JoseplmSy  Ani, 
XII:5y  1).  At  length  the  Syrian  king,  An- 
tiochoB  Epiphanes,  attempted  to  etamp  out 
the  Jewiidi  religion  2>y  force.  But  his  policy 
had  the  i^posite  effect-^  awaken  it  into 
new  life.  The  Syrian  kingdom  had  become 
weakened  by  its  many  wars,  and  the  Jews, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  f  amHy  of  priesta — 
of  whom  the  most  valiant  was  Judas  Ifac- 
eabea»— nrere  able  to  win  their  political  in- 
dependence. The  priestly  family  founded  a 
kingdom  under  their  own  kingly  and  hi^- 
priesUy  rule — known  as  the  Asmonean 
dynasly.  l^ey  extended  the  borders  of  their 
kingdom  and  compeSled  certain  Qentile  peo- 
ples (among  tiiem  the  Idumeans  —  descen- 
dants of  the  Edomites)  to  accept  the  Jew- 
ish religion  by  force.  The  reign  of  the  kin^ 
priests  lasted  for  fiizty-five  years  and  was 
superseded  by  that  of  the  Idumean  Antipater 
and  his  son  King  Herod  ''  the  Great.''  This 
king  became  a  vassal  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
On  his  death  his  kingdom  was  divided  into 
four  parts.  Galilee  was  put  under  the  rule 
of  Herod  the  tetrarch  as  governor,  and  Jeru- 
salem was  put  under  a  Boman  procurator, 
whose  principal  task  was  to  preserve  order 
and  collect  as  many  taxes  as  possible  for  the 
emperor. 

Social  Gonditions  in  Time  of  Cbbibt: 
l^avery  was  common  everywhere.  Prisoners 
of  war  were  made  daves,  and  debtors  who 
could  not  pay  their  taxes  or  other  debts  sold 
their  children  or  went  into  slavery  them- 
selves. Even  the  priests  of  ^e  temple 
owned  slaves.  Polygamy  was  common  among 
the  rich  and  aristocrats.  Herod  had  ten 
wives  and,  as  Josephus  pointed  out,  the  law 
permitted  this.  Divorce  was  easy  and  com- 
mon and  worked  great  hardship  to  the  di- 
vorced woman.  Taxation  was  burdensome. 
The  taxes  levied  by  tiie  Bomans  were  farmed 
out  to  the  highest  bidder  and  every  tax-col- 
lector was  permitted  his  share  of  graft. 
Onstoms  were  levied  on  all  kinds  of  articles. 
Tolls  were  collected.  Any  article  of  food 
or  dothing  brought  into  a  city  had  to  pay 
duty  at  the  city  gate.  There  were  large 
numbers  of  the  non-producing  dasses^ 

The  Jewish  priests  belonged  to  this  class. 
There  were  many  thousands  of  the  priestly 
caste  and  temple  servants — ^perhaps  twenty 
thousand,  possibly  many  more.    The  priestiy 


aristocrat  (or  the  Sadducees)  were  uns^r- 
itual  and  worldly.  They  were  a  great  bur- 
den to  the  devout  Jews — and  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  against  their  exactions.  It 
requires  twenty  pages  of  Prof.  Schurer's 
Higtory  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time 
of  Jeeua  Chrift  (Eng^idi  Trandation,  Div. 
n,  YoL  I,  pp.  234-254)  to  enumerate  and 
briefly  describe  the  priestly  emoluments  in 
the  time  of  Jesus.  Tim  we  summarize 
briefly: 

Of  tiie  sacrifidal  victims  the  priests  re- 
ceived the  whde  of  the  (1)  sin-offerings 
and  (2)  the  trespass-offerings.  They  got 
the  kurgest  share  of  the  (3)  meat-offerings. 
All  of  these  sacrifices  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. The  (4)  ''ehewbread''  also  fell 
to  their  lot.  AH  of  these  could  be  consumed 
only  by  Ihe  priests. 

Of  the  (5)  tiiank-offerings  the  priests  re- 
ceived the  breast  and  right  shoulder;  of  the 
(6)  burnt-offerings  they  received  the  hides; 
from  the  sale  of  which  Philo  estimates  they 
received  a  large  income.  The  hides  and 
fleeces  of  all  offerings  f eQ  to  the  priests. 
Tho  the  sum  derived  from  these  sources 
was  large,  it  was  far  less  than  that  from  the 
dues  levied  upon  the  fruits  of  the  soil  and 
the  offspring  of  cattle.  (1)  The  first-fruits 
of  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  fig-trees,  pome- 
granates, olives,  and  honey  fell  to  them; 
thus  the  priests  received  the  earliest  crops 
of  the  year.  The  Jews  who  lived  near  Jeru- 
salem brought  fresh  fruits — those  farther 
away  brought  them  dried.  (2)  Next  came 
the  tennno^b^— -distinct  from  the  first-fruits — 
i.e.,  the  best  and  choicest  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables.  This  amounted  to  from  one- 
sixtieth  to  one-fortieth  of  the  entire  crops. 

(3)  Of  the  rest  of  the  crops  a  ''tithe,''  i.e., 
one-tenth,  was  x^c^d  to  the  Levites,  who 
gave  one-tenth  of  their  share  to  the  priests. 

(4)  Of  the  kneaded  doug^  each  family  must 
give  one-twenty-fourth  to  the  priests  (public 
bakers  gave  one-forty-eighth),  whether  the 
flour  used  were  wheat,  rye,  barley,  spelt,  or 
oats.  In  addition  (a)  the  first-bom  of  all 
the  cattle,  when  male,  bdonged  to  the 
priests.  If  dean  (i.e.,  suitable  for  sacrifice 
or  food),  they  were  given  in  kind.  When 
(b)  undean  (i.0.,  ass,  horse,  and  camd), 
they  were  to  be  redeemed  by  payment  of 
value  plus  one-fifth,  (c)  A  tax  of  five  diekds 
had  to  be  paid  by  rich  and  poor  alike  for 
every  first-bom  son.  In  addition  to  the 
sacrifices  the  priests  received  the  dioulder, 
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two  cheeks^  and  stcmiadi  of  all  animals  slain 
for  food.  They  also  had  a  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sheep-shearing.  Besides  these,  the 
TOtive  offerings— the  bans,  indemnities,  and 
voluntary  gifts  and  offerings — mriched  the 
unprodnetive  priesthood.  The  temple  also 
levied  a  tax  of  one-half  ^ekel  on  all  males 
over  twenty-one  years.  The  peo|de  also  fur- 
nished the  wood  for  the  sacrifices,  &c. 

Prof.  George  Adam  Smith — ^in  his  Jenua- 
lem,  Vol.  I — shows  that  the  priests  owned 
estates,  that  they  carried  on  a  banking  busi- 
ness for  profit  (were  money-changers  )|  and 
as  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  they 
conducted  a  business  in  the  sale  of  sacri- 
ficial animals. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Jesus  declared  the 
temple  to  be  a  den  of  robbers  f  Did  he  have 
these  facts  in  mind  when  he  said — **  Ye  can 
not  serve  God  and  Mammon"  f  Did  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaiitan  "  pass  by  on  the  other  side  " 
because  their  natural  sympathies  were  with 
the  robbers  f  Is  it  strange  that  the  priests 
conspired  to  kill  Jesus  f 


Jan.  IS — The  Backgrotmd  of 
His  Teaching 

SCBIPTUBX  Lesson:    Luke  3:1-21. 

CONTKICPOBAKT      SYSTEMS      OF      THOUGHT 

AND  Bblioious  OPINION:  The  noUest  sys- 
tem of  thought  and  conduct  in  the  Gentile 
world  at  this  time  was  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
It  was  democratic.  It  laid  great  stress  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It 
aiso  taught  >tiie  Logos  doctrine,  that  tiie 
world  was  the  creation  of  A  supreme  Ged 
who  made  all  things  for  good  according  to 
a -divine  plan — ''word"  or  "wisdonu"  This 
idea  resembled  that  of  the  author  of  John's 
gospel. 

In  Alexandria  certain  of  the  Jews  became 
greatly  interested  in  Plato's  philosophy,  and 
some  of  their  writers  —  notably  Philo,  of 
Alexandria,  who  was  Ibom  in  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus — undertook  to  show  the  points  of 
identity  between  the  teachings  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writers  and  of  Plato. 

In  general,  the  whole  mental  attitude  of 
the  civilized  world  was  one  of  pessimism 
verging  on  despair.  The  thinking  peo^^e 
felt  that  <the  world  was  weighed  down  by  an 
adverse  fate  which  threatened  its  doom. 
Here  and  there  mystery-cults,  or  secret  re- 
ligioua  flocieties,  sprang  up  which  offered  a 
iMpe  of  personal  salvation  to  tiiose  who 


sought  to  escape  the  impending  disaster  by 
being  initiated  into  their  secret  rites.  These 
societies  did  not  hope  to  save  the  world  or 
save  society,  but  only  their  own  devotees,  in 
a  future  life  in  a  better  world. 

Yasikties  of  the  Messianic  Hope:  In 
Palestine  the  thought  and  hopes  of  mankind 
were  centered  in  the  Messianic  expectation. 
This  exprest  itself  in  different  ways  and 
under  different  forms.  In  the  main  there 
were  three:  (1)  the  kingly  or  monarchical; 
(2)  the  priestly  or  hierarchical,  and  (3)  the 
prophetic  types  of  the  Messianic  idea.  All 
of  these  types  agreed  in  seeking  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  impending  evil  which  all  the 
world  felt  was  inevitable.  But  they  differed 
among  themselves  as  to  wherein  t^e  deliver- 
ance from  evil  would  consist. 

As  the  heathen  mysteries  promised  salva- 
tion only  to  a  limited  number,  so  certain 
advocates  of  the  Messianic  hope  restricted 
salvation  to  the  JewiA  people — and  to  only 
a  portion  of  them.  To  some  of  them  the 
longed-for  deliverance  was  merely  political 
freedom  from  the  Boman  Empire  or  from 
foreign  dominion.  The  adherents  of  this 
'  view  looked  for  a  leader,  periiaps  like  Judas 
Maccabeus,  who  would  throw  off  the  Boman 
yoke  and  perhaps  extend  the  borders  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom  through  conquest.  They 
talked  of  the  day  when  "the  kingdom" 
should  be  "restored  to  Israel."  The  ad- 
herents of  this  view  generally  belonged  to 
the  Zealots  or  the  party  of  physical  force. 
The  words  of  Jesus,  "They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword"  (Matt. 
26:62),  seem  to  be  directed  against  the 
Zealots,  as  also  the  other  words  of  his 
against  the  use  of  violence. 

The  priestly  or  hierarchical  view  centered 
in  the  idea  of  the  perx)etuation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  nde  of  the  priestly  caste  or 
hierarchy.  The  worldly  minded  Sadducees 
or  priestly  aristocrats  seemed  to  be  fairly 
well  satisfied  so  long  as  their  positions  and 
incomes  were  not  disturbed.  Naturally  they 
would  prefer  the  "  theocracy "  in  whidi  the 
high  priest  was  the  political  as  well  as  the 
priestly  ruler  of  Israel.  An  offshoot  or 
side-development  of  the  priestiy  Messianic 
idea  is  found  in  that  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  This  idea  is  known  as  the 
"  apocalyptic."* 


^  On  Jewish  apocalyptics  an  excellent  little  vol- 
nme  is  R.  H.  Oharles'i  Beligiotu  D§vtlopnitiU  Be- 
tween tht  Old  and  the  New  TeetamenU,  New  York; 
Henry  Holt  A  Company. 
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Apparently  all  tliat  the  Pharisees  desiredi 
politioalljy  was  religious  freedom.  They  did 
not  seem  to  care  who  their  secular  rulers 
were  so  long  as  they  had  absolute  freedom 
to  practise  tiieir  ceremonial  observances,  so 
long  as  the  rulers  did  not  compel  them  to 
violate  the  Sabbath,  for  instance.  But  this 
was  only  a  part  of  the  story.  The  Pharisees 
looked  upon  their  law  as  a  kind  of  contract 
with  Jehovah,  by  the  terms  of  which  Je- 
hovah would  be  compelled  to  give  the  Jews 
the  empire  over  tiie  whole  world  as  soon  as 
the  righteous  adherents  of  the  law  could  suc- 
ceed in  fuliSHing  all  its  requirements  with- 
out a  mistake.  They  had  a  saying  that  if 
the  Jews  could  succeed  in  keeping  two  Sab- 
bath days  with  complete  adherence  to  all 
the  ceremonies,  then.  Jehovah  would  be  com- 
p^ed  to  intervene  and  set  up  the  empire  of 
the  Jews.  This  intervention  was  expected 
to  be  a  stupendous  miracle.  Hie  heavens 
were  to  open  and  armies  of  angdic  warriors 
were  to  come  in  chariots  of  flame,  overthrow 
all  the  Gentiles,  and  erect  a  Jewish  world- 
empire  over  them.  The  **  righteous  "  or  the 
"  saints  "  (that  isy  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
themselves)  expected  to  be  the  world-rulers. 
They  further  believed  tiiat  all  pious  Phari- 
sees who  had  died,  especially  if  they  had 
been  martyrs,  would  rise  from  the  dead  and 
live  on  forever  as  world-rulers.  There  were 
dozais  of  writings  known  as  Apocalypses 
which  were  in  circulation  and  which  ex- 
prest  this  hope  in  one  form  or  another  in 
figurative  or  symbolic  language. 

Besides  these  hopes,  and  differing  from 
them,  was  the  prophetic  Messianic  hope. 
This  hope  was  to  be  realized  by  means  of 
a  moral  change  on  the  part  of  mankind 
through  repentance  and  tiie  reorganization 
of  society  on  the  foundations  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  the  law  of  service. 

There  are  three  types  of  Messianic  hope, 
for  there  were  three  kinds  of  ''anointed 
ones "  (the  word  "  Messiah "  meanfl  "an- 
ointed one") I  namely,  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets.  The  prophetic  Messianic  idea  was 
the  continuation  of  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  universalism  of  the  prophets.  It 
was  universal  in  that  it  sought  salvation  for 
all  mankind  from  ihe  reign  of  evil  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  The  Jewisdi  people  was 
to  be  the  prophet-nation,  serving  and  saving 
the  world  in  love.  The  salvation  was  to  be 
an  immediate  salvation — ^including  the  pres- 
ent world-order. 


The  prophetic  Messianic  idea,  in  the  days 
of  Jesus,  found  its  representatives  in  John 
the  Baptist  and  his  adherents.  John  pro- 
claimed the  nearness  of  the  deliverance  and 
called  upon  men  to  repent  of  their  sins — not 
the  ceremonial,  but  the  moral  and  social. 
They  were  to  cease  to  pride  themselves  on 
being  children  of  Abraham,  for  God  could 
make  the  likes  of  them  out  of  stones.  They 
were  thus  warned  that  the  kingdom  was  for 
non-Jews  as  well  as  Jews.  They  were  to 
repent  of  their  social  sins,  selfishness,  vio- 
lence, extortion.  But  the  chief  element  in 
John's  preaching  was  the  prophecy  of  the 
nearness  of  the  initiator  of  the  coming  reign 
of  God. 


Jan.  SO — The  Nature  of  His 
Teaching 

SoKiPTUBE  Lesson  :  Parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son,  Luke  15:11-32. 

The  Social  Teachings  op  Jesus  :  These 
can  be  appreciated  only  if  we  understand 
the  value  attached  to  the  individual.  The 
claims  of  the  individual  are  not  to  be  sup- 
prest  or  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  except  so  far  as  the  strong 
individual  may  sacrifice  himself  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others.  The  community  as  such  is 
to  concern  itself  with  the  highest  possible 
individual  development  of  all.  This  con- 
trasts with  the  usual  tribal  idea  of  the  com- 
munity which  subordinates  the  individual  to 
the  tribe  or  the  king.^ 

Besides  the  individual  and  social  aspects 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  there  were  the 
polemic  or  destructive  factors  on  the  one 
side  and  the  irenic  or  constructive  on  the 
other.  Jesus  sought  not  only  to  teach  the 
true  but  to  destroy  the  false.  Almost  every 
truth  he  proclaimed  contradicted  some  false- 
hood in  the  accepted  teachings. 

Common  Conceptions  op  the  Individ- 
ual's Worth:  In  his  teachings  about  the 
value  of  the  individual  he  opposed  the  cur- 
rent idea  that  only  certain  men  had  a  value, 
and  that  this  did  not  attach  to  others.  To 
a  Boman  only  the  Koman  citizen  had  real 
value  in  comparison  with  others.  To  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  only  tbe  Jew  had  real 
value,  and  only  the  Jew  who  was  a  careful 
observer   of   the   requirements   of   the   law. 


*  Thia  lesson  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  the  value  of  the  individual.  The  teaching  as 
to  the  community  or  kingdom  of  God  will  occupy 
our  attention  next  month. 
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AH  otliers  were  deapised— tlie  Gentile,  the 
Samaritaiiy  and  sach  Jewish  people  as  were 
considered  ceremonially  unclean  and  were, 
therefore,  thought  to  be  despised  hj  God. 
Among  these  were  the  tax-gatherers,  who, 
because  employed  by  the  Gentiles,  were  con- 
sidered as  defiled  by  the  ceremonial  nndean- 
ness  of  the  Gentile  employers.  Lepers  were 
regarded  not  only  as  physically  unclean,  but 
any  contact  with  them  was  held  to  be 
morally  defiling.  Prostitutes  were  consid** 
ered  not  only  as  defiling  those  who  had  im- 
moral relations  witii  them,  but  also  those 
who  might  labor  among  them  to  reclaim 
them. 

Jebus  on  ths  Indiyidual:  Jesus  re* 
versed  all  these  standards  of  value.  The 
Gentile  who  had  faith  had  as  much  a  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  self-righteous 
scribe  (Matt.  8:11;  Luke  13:29).  The  peni- 
tent publican  was  better  than  the  boastful 
Pharisee  who  despised  him  (Luke  18:13f.). 
The  kind  Samaritan  was  better  than  the 
heartless  priest  and  Levite  (see  Luke  15: 
11-^2).  Penitent  prostitutes  would  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  many 
who  esteemed  themselves  ri^teous  (Matt. 
21:31).  Jesus'  synipathy  for  prostitutes 
was  largely  on  account  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  had-  been  heartlessly  divorced  wives 
whom  society  would  not  receive  and  who 
knew  no  better  means  of  getting  their  sap- 
port.  Society  cast  them  out  while  receiving 
the  sensoal  and  cruel  husbands  who  had  di- 
vorced them  in  order  to  contract  new  unions. 

When  Jesus  healed  a  leper  he  laid  his 
hand' upon  him  (Matt.  8:1-4).  That  made 
Jesus  himself  ceremonially  impure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Pharisees,  as  did  the  fact  that 
he  -permitted  a  penitent  prostitute  to  wash 
his  feet  (Luke  7:35-50).  Jesus  came  to 
open  wide  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  the  outcast,  the  least,  the  lowliest,  and  the 
lost.  The  ai^gels  rejoice,  he  said,  over  the 
one  who  was  lost  and  who  is  found  (Luke 
15:7,  10).  But  one  thing  is  required  of 
all — repentance,  a  moral  change.  This  is 
'  required  of  the  Pharisee  as  much  as  of  the 
publican  and  harlot,  and  since  these  last  are 
more  likely  to  repent  they  are  to  go  into  the 
kingdom  in  advance  of  the  first 

According  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  all 
men  had  the  highest  possible  value  in  the 
sight  of  God — ^not  only  the  great  and  power- 
ful, but  the  lowly  and  humble.  Men  are  to 
see  their  brother  men  through  God's  valu- 


ation. As  God  forgives  his  enemies,  so  man 
must  forgive  his.  An  injury  against  a  fel- 
low being  is  an  injury  against  God.  Men 
are  to  take  the  same  attitude  toward  their 
fellows  that  God  takes  toward  them.  We 
are  to  be  like  our  Father  in  heaven,  who 
sends  sunshine  and  rain  upon  good  and  evil 
alike.  So  we  are  to  be  a  constant  source  of 
blessing  to  our  fellows. 

Jesus  employs  the  -simplest  methods  in 
teaching  these  revolutionary  truths  to  his 
hearers.  He  utters  direct  precepts,  uses 
stories  (parables)  as  illustrations,  and  em- 
ploys humor.  (Can  you  discover  any  in- 
stances f)  He  is  unsparing  in  rebuke  of 
-those  who  injure  their  fellows  or  put  them- 
selves on  a  higher  plane  than  others.  He 
speaks  words  of  consolation  to  tiiose  who  are 
despised.  He  befriends  them.  He  heals  the 
sick.  He  reclaims  the  outcast.  He  comforts 
the  unfortunate.  He  also  employs  paradox 
and  hyperbole  in  his  teachings.  Some  of  his 
greatest  sayings  sound  like  self -contradictory 
statementSi  "  Whoso  seeketh  to  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it;  and  whoso  loseth  his  life  (or 
soul)  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  shall  find 
it "  is  an  illustration  of  paradox  (see  Miatt. 
10:39;  16:25;  Mark  8:35;  Luke  9:24; 
17:23).  Illustrations  of  hyperbole  are — 
''Even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  num- 
bered" (Matt.  10:30) — a  whimsical  way  of 
expressing  the  value  of  the  individual  in  the 
sight  of  God;  and  ''If  ye  have  i^th  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-^eed  and  shall  say  to  this 
mountain,  Be  plucked  up  and  cast  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done"  (Matt. 
17:20) — ^is  a  humorous  exaggeration  which 
teaches  the  wonders  which  faith  -may  ac- 
complicdi  in  the  moral  and  social  realm. 

Jesus  believed  that  human  nature  could 
and  must  be  changed.  His  faith  here  was  as 
great  as  that  required  to  remove  mountains. 
When  this  faith  becomes  wide-spread,  Ihe 
miracle  can  happen;  then  and  not  iS31  then. 

Jesus's  teaching  was  so  plain  that  children 
and  simple  people  could  understand.  One 
reason  why  "  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly"  was  because  they  could  understand 
him  clearly.  Hie  other  reason  was  because 
he  spoke  as  the  champion  of  their  spiritual 
and  social  rights.  The  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  failed  to  understand  him  because 
they  did  not  wish  to  do  as  he  said. 

Do  people  who  employ  child  labor,  who 
run  or  support  "sweat  shops,"  who  exploit 
the  unfortunate,  who  make  money  by  charg- 
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ing  high  rentals  for  places  used  for  immoral 
purposes,  imdorstand  Jesns's  teaching  aa  to 
the  value  of  the  individual  f  Bo  they  fail 
to  understand  from  mental  weakness  or 
from  moral  unwillingness  f  If  the  common 
people  hear  him  gladly  to-day,  why  are  so 
many  of  them  absent  from  the  churches  f 


Jan.  27 — The  Note  of  Authority 
in  His  Teaching 

ScBiPTUBE  Lesson:  The  Commission  to 
the  Twelve,  Mark  6:7-14;  Luke  9:1-7. 

The  Method  op  Jesus:  The  authority 
claimed  by  the  scribes  was  such  as  attached 
to  them  as  official  interpreters  of  the  law. 
Jesus  did  not  hesitate  to  revise  the  law  both 
by  amplifications  and  omissions.  He  went 
beyond  the  requirement  '*Thou  shalt  not 
kill "  by  adding  "  Thou  shalt  not  hate  ";  be- 
yond "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  "  by 
adding  ''  Thou  shalt  be  pure  in  heart "  (see 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.,  chaps. 
5-7).  He  modified  the  laws  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance by  the  principle  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath  (Mark  2:27).  He  withdrew  t&e 
Mosaic  privilege  of  the  man  to  divorce  his 
wife  at  his  own  pleasure  (Matt.  19:8;  Mark 
10:15).  All  this  implied  the  claim  that  he 
was  a  greater  law-giver  than  Moses.  H\8 
repeated  tiie  prophetic  principle  that  con- 
demned the  cultus — ^*  I  desire  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice"    (Matt.  9:13;   12:8). 

The  prophets  also  claimed  authority  as 
being  the  spokesmen  of  Jehovah.  They 
prefaced  their  message  with  the  words, 
''  Thus  saith  Jehovah."  In  contrast  to  this 
Jesus  says:  "Te  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said  by  those  of  the  old  time  .  .  .  But 
I  say  unto  you  .  .  ."  (see  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount).  This  puts  his  daim  to  author- 
ity above  that  of  the  prophets  as  well  as  of 
Moses. 

Jesus  claimed  authority  to  forgive  sins 
(Matt.  9:2;  Mark  2:5),  an  authority  which 
the  scribes  asserted  belongs  only  to  God.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  kind  of  authority  he 
claimed  was  that  of  absolute  spiritual  and 
moral  leader^p.  He  did  not  daim  political 
rights.  When  the  sons  of  Zebedee  asked 
for  places  at  his  right  hand  and  left,  he  dis- 
claimed authority  to  grant  the  request 
(Matt.  20:20).  When  he  asked  the  scribes 
how  David  could  call  tiie  Messiah  ''Lord" 
if  the  Messiah  were  to  be  his  ''son,"  {.e., 


descendant  (Matt.  22:43;  Mark  12:37; 
Luke  20:44),  he  implied  that  tiie  Messiah 
was  to  be  greater  than  a  royal  political 
ruler.  The  greatness  of  the  Messiah  was  to 
be  spiritual  and  moral,  not  imperial  or 
kingly.  When  two  brothers  were  quarreling 
about  a  matter  of  inheritance,  Jesus  dis- 
claimed authority  to  act  as  a  "judge  or 
divider"  over  them  (Luke  12:14). 

Implications  or  His  Authobitt  and 
Teaching:  The  kind  of  spiritual  authority 
which  he  claimed  carried  with  it  a  revc^u- 
tionary  program  of  conduct  which  would 
change  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
aspect  of  the  world.  Jesus  couples  his 
authority  with  that  of  the  "  reign  of  God " 
or  the  "kingdom  of  God"  and  puts  both 
on  the  same  plane:  "Whoso  losetii  his  life 
for  my  sake  and  that  of  the  gospel"  (of 
the  kingdom).  He  puts  his  claim  and  that 
of  the  kingdom  above  the  daim  of  fam- 
ily. Jesus  put  his  claim  above  that  of  the 
Temi^e.  Not  only  so,  but  he  dedared  it 
was  a  part  of  his  misdon  to  destroy  the 
Temple  (with  all  its  fraud  and  graft)  and 
to  erect  a  spiritual  community  ("not  built 
with  hands")  in  its  place.  His  act  in 
"  deansing  the  Temple  "  and  the  words  ac- 
companying it  amounted  to  an  assertion  of 
his  Messiahship,  because  none  but  the  Mies- 
siah  oould  daim  authority  to  set  aside  the 
established  religion  of  the  Jewidi  people. 
When  the  scribes  questioned  him  as  to  his 
Butiiority  to  "act  in  this  way"  (Matt.  21: 
23;  Mark  11:28),  he  asked  them  to  say  by 
whose  authority  John  the  Baptist  had  acted. 
For  them  to  admit  that  John  acted  with 
authority  from  God  woidd  have  been  fatal 
to  their  own  daims.  When  they  declined  to 
answer,  he  also  refused  to  answer  them,  thus 
implying  that  his  own  authority  was  direct 
from  God. 

Jesus  daimed  authority  over  his  followers 
to  demand  tiie  ultimate  sacrifice — ^not  oidy 
of  property,  but  that  of  life  itself.  He  as- 
serted ^e  daim  that  he  could  decide  what 
sort  of  men  would  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  he  laid  down  the  binding  condi- 
tions. He  not  only  daimed  authority  for 
himself  as  the  Initiator  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  but  he  extended  that  author- 
ity to  all  his  true  adherents  who  would  give 
their  all  to  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom. 
Bead  the  "commission  to  the  Twelve"  and 
to  the  Seventy  (Matt.,  diap.  10;  Luke, 
chaps.  9  and  10).     How  it  contrasts  with 
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the  rieh  emolaments  of  the  priests  of  Jern- 
saleml  Instead  of  enriehing  themsdyes,  his 
soldiers  and  messengers  of  the  kingdom  are 
to  aeeept  no  gifts  in  monej  or  in  kind. 
They  are  to  aeeept  onlj  the  barest  of  neees- 
sities.  They  are  to  preaeh  the  gospel  of  the 
nearness  of  the  kingdom  in  one  plaee  and 
then  go  on  with  the  message  to  another 
I^aee.  They  are  to  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  Thej  are  to  bear  each  one  his  own 
eross,  we.^  the  revolutionary  doetrine  of  the 
kingdom,  tho  it  will  bring  them  perse- 
cntion,  perhaps  emeifizion.  He  gives  them 
anthority  to  heal  tiie  sick  and  to  east  ont 
demons.  They  are  to  minister  to  those 
whom  the  scribes  regarded  as  aeeorsed  of 
Ood.  Thej  are  thereby  to  aeqnire  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Pharisees  the  eeremonial  nnelean- 
ness  that  would  eome  to  them  from  sneh 
association.  They  are  to  give  freely  to 
all  of  their  best  and  aeeept  no  fees  in 
return* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Jesus  daimed 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  lives  of  his 
followers  in  matters  of  detail.  He  who  re- 
fused to  submit  to  this  regulation  eould  not 
be  a  true  follower.  His  authority  of  moral 
leadership  was  unlike  that  of  a  king  who 
would  send  his  soldiers  to  danger  or  death — 
but  was  like  that  of  the  leader  who  sets  the 
example  of  courage  and  sacrifice  by  himself 
leading  the  way-^sharing  the  privations  and 
dangers. 

What  think  ye  of  Ghristf  What  claim 
has  he  to-day  to  regulate  men's  livesf  Do 
we  need  to  inquire  into  his  credentials,  to 
bolster  up  his  authority  by  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  or  by  the  anthority  of  the 
Church  f  That  would  be  to  support  the 
highest  Authority  on  the  strength  of  the  les- 
ser authorities.  It  is  Jesus  who  gives 
authority  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the 
Church,  the  former  in  so  far  as  they  ''tes- 
tify of  him/'  the  latter  in  so  far  as  it  truly 
represents  him. 

Let  us  put  the  matter  to  a  test  which  all 
can  make  for  themselves  to-day.  What 
would  be  the  effect  if  ''all  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians  "  should  put  them- 
selves under  his  immediate  direction  f  What 
would  happen  to  the  world  f  What  would 
happen  to   international  relationsf     What 


would  happen  to  sectarianism  f  To  fashion- 
able congregations  and  their  preachers  f  To 
the  race  questions  f  To  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic system  based  on  exploitation  f  To 
the  social  parasites  f  To  the  liquor  traffic  f 
To  prostitution f    To  Wall  Street? 

What  do  we  think  of  Christ  and  his 
authority?  If  we  admit  his  claim,  what  will 
happen  to  usf 
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Jan.  6 — John  Prepares  the  Way 
for  Jesus 

(Mark  1:1-11) 

Onx  of  the  problems  for  the  historian  of 
a  new  movement  is  to  determine  when  it 
began;  or  rather,  to  fix  the  point  at  which 
it  became  actual  in  liistorj.  Often  the  his- 
torian has  to  go  back  for  decades,  till  he 
can  lay  bare  the  causes  whidi  unconsciously 
were  preparing  the  outburst,  for  neither  in 
history  nor  in  nature  is  thertf  anything 
really  brusk.  The  other  three  gospels  go 
back  very  far.  Hark  contents  himself  with 
pointing  out  that  the  gospel-movement  of 
Jesus  began  in  a  revival*  movement  which 
had  been  inaugurtfted  by  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem*  He,. too, 
connects  this  with  Old^Testament  prophecy 
(verses  2-3),  and  this  is  the  more  striking 
as  it  is  practically  tiie  only  such  allusion  in 
his  gospel.  But  he  does  not  dwell  on  the 
prophecy.  It  is  the  figure  of  John  who  in- 
terests hdm.  Nothing  is  said  of  John's 
birth  or  training.  Mkrk  assumes  that  his 
readers  are  quite  familiar  with  such  details, 
and  plunges  at  once  in  medias  res. 

The  two  features  of  J<fiin  which  he  singles 
out  are  (1)  his  rdle  as  the  forerunner  or 
faeraild  of  Jesus  and  (2)  his  mission*  of  re- 
pentance to  the  people.  The  former  (verses 
2-3)  is  emphasized  in  his  first  words  (verse 
7),  which  in  Mark,  tho  not  in  the  other  two 
synoptic  gospels,  are  a  prediction  of  Jesus; 
that  is,  John  is  not  so  mudi  a  prophet  to 
Mark  as  the  forerunner.  His  mission  is  the 
first  stage  in  the  movement  of  Jesus,  and  its 
meaning  is  that  it  leads  up  to  something 
larger  and  more  permanent.  What  appeals 
to  Mark  in  the  message  of  John  is  not  its 
prediction  of  future  judgment  for  Israel 
but  its  anticipation  of  Jesus.  "After  me 
there  cometh  one  who  is  mightier  than  I''; 
Jesus,  not  John,  is  to  be  God'^s  final  word 


to  the  world,  and  the  sphere  of  his  straigth 
lies  in  the  spiritual  relation,  in  a  baptism 
whidi  is  "with  the  Holy  Spirit,"  i,e.,  the 
bestowal  of  thd  Spirit  upon  the  penitent, 
which  is  really  not  a  baptism  in  the  sense 
that  the  baptism  by  water  was  one,  but 
whidi  superseded  the  latter.  What  John 
does  is  to  stir  expectation.  He  excites  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  and*  deliberately  points 
them  beyond  himself. 

But  he  does  so  by  "  preadiing  a  bajMism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins" 
(verse  4).  The  atmosphere  of  expectation 
is  not  mere  curiosity;  it  is  a  moral  serious- 
ness, a  quickened  sense  that  the  one  who  is 
coming  is  coming  for  some  great  divine  end, 
coming  because  he  is  needed,  and  to  those 
who  feel  the  need  of  him  John  preaches  a 
summons  to  reform.  Life  has  to  be  purified. 
He  admits  frankly  that  a  fuller  method  of 
purification  will  be  required,  but  it  is 
eometiiing  to  have  wakened  the  conscience 
to  realize  that  moral  purification  Is  required 
at  all. 

That  Jesus  was  baptized  himself  (verses 
9-11)  is  recorded  by  Mark  only  in  order  to 
bring  out  that  the  rite  signified  for  him  the 
divine  approval  and  consecration,  not  for- 
giveness. When  John  baptized  Jesus,  Jesus 
received  a  vision  and  heard  a  voice  as  no 
other  person  did  who  had  been  dipt  in 
the  water.  "My  beloved  Son"  Should  be 
read,  "  My  Son,  the  Beloved,"  for  "  the  Be- 
loved" is  a  special  title,  meaning  ^e 
Chosen  or  Selected,  and  referring  to  his 
vocation.  Jesus  knew  he  was  God's  Son 
before  baptism.  What  he  received  at  that 
solemn  moment  was  the  fresh  sense  that 
this  son^p  involved  a  vocation  for  (Jod, 
such  as  John  had  predicted.  The  new  start 
is  now  made.  Once  Jesus  is  baptized,  there 
is  no  longer  any  function  for  John's  bap- 
tism, and  the  gospel  is  under  way,  bound 
for  ^ores  to  which  only  a  Lamb  of  God 


^ These  ttadies  follow  the  leuontopies  and  pMSftget  of  the  IntemstionAl  Sunday-sebool  series. 
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eoiild  cany  it — ^'a  Lanfb  of  God/'  as  the 
gold«n  text  rightly  interprets  the  incident. 
For  Jesus  does  not  Bide  with  John  in  preach- 
ing. He  is  baptised  by  Mm,  thereby  identi- 
fying himself,  as  far  as  love  could,  with  the 
sins  of  the  people,  whidi  he  came  to  bear. 


Jan. 


IS — Je9U9  Begins  His 
Work 

(Mark  1:12-20) 


The  sanftnary  account  of  the  temptation 
(yerses  12-13)  in  Mark  shows  that  the  first 
effect  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  was  to  pro- 
duce reflection  upon  ^e  meaning  of  his  mis- 
sion, a  reflection  which  required  loneliness 
and  implied  temptation  in  the  sense  that  he 
bad  to  set  aside  popular  yiews  of  the 
Messianic  career  whidi  had  a  semblance  of 
piety.  The  first  impulse  of  A  newly  awak- 
ened nature  is  often  to  be  alone,  to  think 
over  the  issues  which  God  opens  up  for  the 
otbedient  soul.  This  phase  is  far  from  rest- 
ful. Frequently  it  involves  a  struggle  and 
inward  tension.  We  are  remmded  by  Mark 
that  such  a  period  preceded  the  active 
ministry  of  Jesus  among  men  and  that  if 
he  held  his  course  without  flinching  after- 
ward it  was  because  he  had  successfully 
passed  through  an  initial  strain. 

Meantime,  John  had  been  arrested  by 
HeTod«  But,  instead  of  continuing  the  re- 
vival movement  in  Southern  Judea,  Jesus 
went  north  to  Galilee,  where  he  was  at  home, 
"preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of 
God"  and  saying,  "The  time  is  fulfilled, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :  Bepent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gospel.''  The  keynote  is 
the  same  as  in  John's  preaching — ^Repent. 
But  how  is  it  a  gospel  f  Well,  for  one 
thing,  because  men  who  are  summoned  to 
repent  are  assumed  to  be  more  than  crea- 
tures of  fate  and'  chance.  To  repent  is  to 
change  the  mind  and  life.  It  implies  free- 
dom of  will.  When  Jesus  (bade  men  repent, 
they  knew  that  there  was  such  a  thing  aa 
a  remedy  for  a  bad  heart  and  that  their 
ease  was  not  dtaperate.  Furthermore,  they 
were  told  tiiat  the  long-expected  age  of 
God's  rule  on  earth  was  now  dawning. 
Their  repentance  was  in  view  of  a  great 
hope  and  a  new  order  of  things  in  which 
they  might  partake.  Only  the  message  of 
this  divine  reign  was  not  a  gospel  except 
for  those  who  repented.  What  repentance 
meant  in  the  new  order  was  not  to  be  fully 


known  till  Jesus  came  into  personal  touch 
with  men  and  until  they  found  he  wakened 
penitence  as  well  as  rewarded  it.  Thus, 
faith  and  repentance  on  the  lips  of  Jesus 
were  destined  to  have  a  deeper  and  broader 
reach  than  they  had*  ha^  under  John.  But, 
before  illustrating  this  range  of  the  gospel, 
Mark  records  how  Jesus,  unlike  John,  began 
by  enlisting  helpers  to  be  trained  for  the 
duties  of  the  new  movement  (verses  16-20). 

'Hie  first  grouip  are  fishermen  and  are  two 
pairs  of  brothers.  We  are  not  told  what 
previous  knowledge  Jesus  had  of  them,  or 
what  interest  in  him>  they  already  possest; 
but  some  ouch  mutual  acquaintance  must 
have  gone  before.  The  call  touched  some 
hidden  spring  of  enthusiasm  in  their  nature. 
T%ese  men  were  capable  of  a  career  which 
no  one,  least  of  all  themselves,  had  hitherto 
suspected.  Jesus  read  it  in  them  and  they 
believed  in  his  purpose  for  them.  He  had 
faith  in  them  and  they  /promptly  acted  upon 
it;  a  new  life  opened  before  them,  in  his 
company^  and  as  he  spoke  they  resolved  to 
trust  his  intuition  and  make  the  venture. 
Their  skill  in  catching  fish  had  been  gained 
through  a  long  training.  The  new  skill  re- 
quired for  winning  men  to  the  movement 
had  to  be  acquired  by  training  also,  and  the 
turning  point  of  their  lives  was  the  convic- 
tion tiiat  Jeftus  would  make  something  of 
them  in  thia  novel  vocation.  He  would 
teach  them  how  to  learn  the  ways  of  men, 
how  to  appeal  to  them,  how  to  find  them 
and  draw  them  into  the  fellow^p. 

N,  B, — Jesus  called  men  who  were  4>usy 
to  a  busy  life.  The  patience,  insight,  and 
skill  which  they  had  shown  hitherto  were 
all  to  be  needed  in  th^  new  vocation.  Also> 
they  obeyed  without  a  word — eitiier  of  'en- 
thusiasm or  of  argument.  This  is  tiie  *one 
way  of  meeting  duty.  Talk  is  apt  to  dis<- 
sipate  the  force  of  the  will  at  such  mo- 
menta. Actions  speak  louder  than  words 
then. 


Jan.  20 — Jesus  at  Work 

(Mark  1:21-45) 

The  teaching  in  the  sjmagog,  which  took 
place  on  a  Sattbath,  can  not  have  been  on 
the  same  day  as  the  call  of  the  four  dis- 
ciples, for  they  would  not  have  been  at 
work  on  that  day.  It  was  the  following 
Sabbath,  the  first  that  these  men  had  spent 
with  their  new  master.     He  and  they  went 
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to  wonlhip.  But  Jesiis  proved  more  thaa 
ftn  ordinary  worriiiper.  He  taught,  evi- 
dmtljy  abont  the  new  kingdom  and  its 
overthrow  of  the  powers  of  erily  for  one  of 
the  hearers,  excited  hj  an  evil  spirit,  in- 
terrapted  the  discourse;  in  a  paroxysm  of 
resentment  at  the  intervention  of  this  strong 
authority  (for  the  words, ''  What  have  we  to 
do  with  theef "  really  mean,  ''Mind  your 
own  bu^ess'Oy  ^®  ^^  spirit  makes  the 
patient  shriek  aloud.  To  the  amaiement  of 
the  audience  Jesus  exoroizes  the  demon* 
The  impression  made  by  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  came  before  this  cure.  He  did  not 
teach  with  a  scrupulous  reference  to  Bibli- 
cal texts  and  interpretations,  like  the 
scribes,  who  liked  to  rest  everything  on 
tradition.  What  imprest  people  in  Jesns 
was  the  inspired)  spontaneous,  original 
power  of  his  utterances.  There  was  noth- 
ing second-hand  or  derivative  about  his 
message.  But  this  impression  of  authority 
was  ratified  and  heightened  by  the  subse- 
quent cure.  Here  was  a  prophet  who  could 
do  more  than  speak;  he  could  exorcize 
where  others  had  failed. 

This  cure  made  his  reputation  through- 
out Galilee.  The  sensation  wss  great.  But, 
before  mentioning  the  effects  of  his  newly 
won  popularity,  Mark  (verses  29-31)  re- 
counts a  domestic  scene  —  the  healing  of 
Simon's  mother-in-law,  who  was  lying  ill  of 
a  malarial  fever  common  on  the  lakeside. 
''And  straightway  they  tell  him  of  her,'* 
may  mean  either  that  they  explained  the  do- 
mestic confusion  by  saying  that  the  woman 
was  keeping  her  bed  owing  to  ague,  or, 
better,  that  the  impression  just  made  in  the 
synagog  prompted  them  to  bring  this  ease 
of  illness  respectfuUy  before  his  notice. 
Meanwhile,  a  similar  hope  had  induced 
crowds  of  sufferers  in  the  town  to  seek 
Jesus  for  help  after  sunset — i,e,,  when  it 
was  lawful  to  move  and  act.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible thi^t  the  eontrast  between  "all"  and 
"some,"  in  verses  32  and  34,  implies  what 
Paley  calls  "tentative  miracles,"  i.e.,  out 
of  a  number  of  trials  some  succeeded;  but 
we  can  not  press  the  language  to  this 
conclusion. 

The  withdrawal  in  the  early  morning  for 
prayer  (verse  35)  emphasises  the  spiritual 
source  of  the  pow^r  of  Jesus.  Even  work 
for  God  was  not  enough,  by  itself,  to  sustain 
his  spirit.  He  could  not  live  o»  popularity 
or  sensational  religion.    Indeed,  he  refuses 


to  stay  on  in  the  town,  and  tours  the  dis- 
tricts round  about,  keeping  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  countrysides.  The  reason  of  this  is 
given  in  the  inconvenient  popularity  which 
a  cured  leper's  ill-judged  enthusiasm  pro- 
duced (verses  40-45).  The  first  circle  of 
the  mission  outside  Capernaum  embraced  the 
synagogs  of  the  province;  the  second  drde 
was  drawn  involuntarily  tiirough  the  outly- 
ing regions,  where  he  was  visited  and 
sought  out  by  people,  instead  of  seeking 
them  out  in  their  usual  plaees  of  worship. 
There  must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred 
towns  in  Galilee  at  this  period-  of  sufficient 
sise  to  possess  at  least  one  ^nagog  apiece, 
and  the  interval  of  time,  even  for  the  first 
circle  to  be  covered,  or  partially  covered  be- 
fore it  was  interrupted)  can  not  but  have 
been  considerable.  But  the  only  incident 
recorded  by  Mark  is  that  which  brought  the 
first  circle  prematurely  to  a  dose,  and  the 
two  traits  singled  out  are  the  compasdon 
felt  by  Jesus  for  the  sufferer  and  his  in- 
junction- to  the  man  to  show  himself  after 
the  cure  to  the  priests — the  latte.  a  proof 
that  Jesus  was  not  a  violent  innovator  in 
religion» 


Jan.  27 — Jesus  Forgiving  Sin 

(Mark  2:1-12) 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  "faith"  in 
Mark,  and  it  is  primarily  the  faith  of  the 
paralytic's  friends,  who  showed  their  faith 
in  the  power  of  Jesus  by  the  efforts  they 
made  to  get  the  patient  into  touch  with  him. 
Only,  he  saw  in  the  face  of  the  man  himself 
more  than  physical  infirmity.  Perhaps  from 
previous  acquaintance  with  him  he  knew 
that  the  man  was  unhappy  in  conscience, 
that  some  past  evil  in  his  life  was  weighing 
upon  him;  and  with  that,  to  the  surprize  of 
every  one,  Jesus  begins.  He  assures  the  man 
that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  answering  his 
implicit  faith  and  need.  This  shocked  some 
of  the  scribes  or  professional  legalists  who 
were  in  the  audience.  Their  notion  was  that 
such  forgiveness  could  only  come  from  Gh>d 
through  the  authorized  media  of  sacrifice 
for  sins  and  formal  absolution  pronounced 
by  the  priests.  In  order  to  meet  these  ob- 
jections, which  he  divined,  and  to  clinch  the 
f  orgdveness,  Jesus  proceeds  to  cure  the  man, 
much  to  the  amazement  of  everybody.  This 
proof  seems  to  have  silenced  and  indeed 
convinced    even    the   caviling   scribes,    for 
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Mfltf k  declares  thai  all  present  ^orified  God, 
saying,  ''We  never  saw  the  like  of  if 

TlKis  cnre  is  wroog^ty  both  for  the  soul 
and  for  the  body,  by  Jeras  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  aetSng  as  divine  Messiah.  Two 
powers  are  vindicated  for  hxm — the  right  of 
forgiving  sin  without  the  intervention  of 
saerificey  and  the  power  of  healing  disease. 
As  Son  of  Man  he  ex^eises  a  divine  power, 
i^ch  heralds  the  advent  of  the  new  order. 
The  invisible  healing  of  the  soul  and  the 
visible  healing  of  the  body  were  different 
sides  of  the  same  anthori^  which  nuurfced 
the  personality  of  Jesus  and  made  «ueh  an 
impression  on  the  audience. 

The  setting  of  this  incident  is  a  ^scourse. 
Jesus  was  sitting  in  a  crowded  house, 
''speaking  the  word,"^  i.s.,  expounding  his 
message  of  the  kingdom  and  faith  and  re- 
pentance. He  asks  the  captious  scribes 
whether  it  was  easier  to  say,  "Your  sins  are 
f orgiven,'*  or  to  say,  "  Bise  and  walk.''  In 
one  sense  it  was  easy  to  say  both,  as  easy 
to  say  the  one  as  the  other,  if  it  were  only  a 
matter  of  saying.  But  Jesus  means  by 
"saying''  the  commanding  word  which 
does  what  it  says.  Meantime,  the  para- 
lytic man  had  been  lying  in  front  of  him, 
wondering  what  would  happen.  Suddenly 
Jesus  turned  to  him,  again  from  the  scribes, 
and  told  him  to  get  up.    He  made  the  effort. 


It  was  an  act  of  faith  and  it  was  rewarded. 
He  had  believed  the  authority  with  which 
Jesus  had  assured  him  of  absolution,  and 
now  he  believed  the  authority  which 
promised  him  physical  relief.  And  so  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  still  "with  author- 
ity"; it  was  not  mere  talk;  it  was  not  a 
passing  mood  which  some  weeks  before  had 
startled  the  town.  Jesus  had  come  back  as 
fun  of  power  to  hesl  as  ever.  Indeed,  he 
now  proved  his  authority  for  the  first  time 
in  the  region  of  f or^veness.  The  incident 
jvoved  more  than  the  extraordinary  power 
of  Jesus  in  thought-reading.  He  could  do 
more  than  diagnose  the  symptoms  of  sin  or 
of  suspidcm  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

"  He  took  the  suffering  human  race, 

He   read  each   wound,   each   weakness 
dear: 
And  struck  nis  finger  on  the  place, 
And  said,  Thou  ailest  here,  and  here." 

Jesus  did  more  than  Arnold  said  that 
Ooethe  did  for  men»  The  Jesus  of  this 
story  healed  as  well  as  pointed  out  the  ail- 
ments of  men.  And  he  did  it  so  that  men 
"  Verified  €k>d."  The  outcome  was  a  fufler 
recognition  of  God's  power  thus  manifested 
on  earth  in  his  person.  He  exemplified 
what  he  taught  the  disciples^  that  good 
works  were  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  Ihat 
the  Father  in  heaven  would  be  scorified. 


EPHOD  AND  ARK* 


Ak  expert  contribution  to  two  much  vexed 
problems  in  Hebrew  archeology  is  found  in 
the  third  number  of  "Harvard  Theological 
Studies,"  by  the  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  The  author 
discovers  that  "ephod"  and  "ark"  have  in 
some  cases  been  confused  in  the  text,  and 
that  some  of  the  principal  difficulties  con- 
cerning botk  samd  objects  disappear 
when  these  objects  are  considered  together 
on  the  basis  of  the  Masoretic  and  Greek 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament 

"The  so-called  'ark  of  the  Covenant'  is 
stin  wrapt  in  mystery.  What  was  itf 
Where  did  it  come  from!  Where  did  it  go 
tof  The  descriptions  of  it  come  from 
the  late  "priesUy"  writers,  who  Uved  after 
its  disappearance.  Tet  early  Old  Testa- 
ment records  attest  the  existence  of  such 
an  object  at  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy. 


The  ephod  was  (1)  an  "apron  or  loin- 
doth"  worn  "by  laymen  as  well  as  by 
priests  when  engaged  in  solemn  religious 
exercises"  (1  Sam.  2:18;  6:14).  (2) 
It  was  "  a  ceremonial  vestment  worn  by  the 
high  priest  over  his  tunic  and  his  robe" 
(Ex.  29 :5 ;  Lev.  8:7).  (3)  "  A  soUd  body, 
carried,  not  worn,  and  only  by  priests  •  •  • 
as  the  specific  object  of  divination  "  (1  Sam. 
21:10;  23:9;  80:7;  Judges  8:23-27).  It 
is  this  third  use  of  "  ephod  "  Ur  designate  a 
solid  ol>ject  (and  the  purpose  of  the  object 
in  these  cases)  that  has  been  the  stumbling- 
block  in  the  attempts  to  obtain  a  con- 
sistent meaning. 

In  dearing  up  the  difficulties  two  pre- 
liminaries appear.  (1)  The  Hebrew  oron, 
"ark,"  means  "box" — it  is  employed,  e^., 
for  "coffin"  (Gen.  60:26)  and  for  "chest" 
(2  Kings  12:»-10).     (2)  Where  "ephod" 
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stands  for  a  solid  object,  it  has  been  "  sub- 
stituted by  Jewish  scribes  for  a  more 
troublesome  word."  What  that  word  is  ap- 
pears from  comparison  of  the  Greek  and 
Hcfbrew  text  of  1  Sam.  14:18,  where  the 
Greek  reads  "  ephod  "  and  the  Hebrew  reads 
"ark,"  tho  the  Hebrew  of  the  last  part  of 
the  verse  shows  corruption  of  text.  The 
corrected  text  would  make  the  verse  read: 
"And  Saul  said  to  Ahijah,  Bring  hither 
the  sacred  ark;  for  he  carried  the  sacred 
ark  before  Israel  that  day." 

But  why  should  scribes  change  "ark"  to 
"  ephod  "f  Because  of  the  use  to  which  this 
box  was  put — divination — unworthy  of  what 
came  to  be  considered  "  the  most  sacred  ob- 
ject in  the  cult  of  Tahwe."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  abundant  testimony  (which  is 
adduced)  that  the  ark  was  used  for  divina- 
tion. Apparently  historical  fact  opposes 
(late)  Jewish  theory. 

But  an  ancient  Jewish  "heresy"  asserted 
that  there  was  more  than  one  "  ark."  Now 
Ex.  37 :  Iff.  tells  of  the  making  of  the  ark  by 
Bezaleel;  Deut.  10  says  that  Moses  made  it 
before  ascending  the  mount.  Professor 
Arnold  affirms  that  "the  historical  ark  of 
Yahweh  was  not  a  unique  but  a  manifold 
object  attached  to  every  Palestinian  sanc- 
tuary that  possest  a  consecrated  priesthood," 
and  gives  the  evidence  at  considerable 
length;  for  example,  at  Kirjathjearim,  1 
8am.  14:18 ;  Babbath-Ammon, 2  Sam.  11  11 ; 
Abiathar's  "ephod"  (read  "ark"),  1  Sam. 
23:6,  9;  30:7;  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  21:10; 
Micah's,  Judges  17:18;  Gideon's,  Judges 
8:27,  &c. 

This  supposition  is  fortified  by  Hebrew 
grammar.     Two  phrases  which  are  distinct 


have  been  confused  in  translation.  Thus 
aron  'EloMm  {e.g.,  1  Sam.  3:3;  cf.  1  Sam. 
4:3,  4)  means  "a  sacred  box,"  and  its  use 
by  Hebrew  writers  implies  a  plurality  of 
such  objects.  The  deposit  of  one  of  these  in 
the  temple  would  give  that  particular  one 
distinction,  while  the  others  would  lose 
value  as  the  central  sanctuary  and  its  fur- 
nishings gained.  In  later  times  only  the 
temple  or  Jerusalem  ark  would  be  remem- 
bered, while  mention  of  others  in  the  early 
literature  would  be  construed  as  referring 
to  it. 

The  result  is  that  "ephod"  is  explained 
exclusively  (1)  by  the  apron  or  girdle  worn 
by  lay  and  priestly  attendants  of  sanctuaries, 
and  (2)  by  its  more  elaborate  and  ornate 
descendant  worn  by  the  high  priest.  The 
"solid"  ephod  disappears,  being  a  scribal 
emendation  for  "  ark."  The  ark  was  in 
early  times  a  plural  object,  one  being  kept 
at  each  of  the  organized  sanctuaries,  until 
the  preeminence  (and  final  exclusiveness)  of 
the  central  place  of  worship  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  its  furnishings  threw  all  others 
into  disuse  and  finally  into  oblivion. 

Some  additional  corroboration  of  these 
conclusions  may  be  found  in  the  reported 
discovery  of  such  boxes  (arks)  in  excavated 
Babylonian  temples,  and  perhaps  in  Egypt 
also — a  discovery  to  which  Professor 
Arnold   does   not   refer. 

This  volume  is  an  exceedingly  careful 
piece  of  work,  a  credit  to  American  scholar- 
ship and  to  the  publishers  alike.  The  study 
is  exhaustive,  and  the  reasoning  so  cogent 
that  we  may  reasonably  regard  it  as  perhaps 
the  final  work,  or  nearly  so,  on  a  vexed 
subject. 


ARAMAIC  PAPYRI  AND  THE  JEWISH  TEMPLE  AT 

ELEPHANTINE 


In  1901  and  following  years  a  number  of 
documents  on  papyri  came  to  light  from 
Elephantine,  Egypt,  which  were  of  unusual 
interest  and  importance.  The  points  of  note 
are  three:  (1)  These  documents  are  in 
Aramaic;  (2)  they  are  the  earliest  evidence 
of  the  use  of  that  language  by  Jews,  being 
dated  about  410  B.C.;  (3)  they  make  clear 
that  there  had  existed  for  some  time  near 
Elephantine  (Egyptian  "Yeb")  a  Jewish 
temple  of  Jehovah  in  whdch  services  were 
conducted  with  a  full  ritual,  including  sacri- 
fices, corresponding  in  all  lik^ihood  to  that 


in  Jerusalem.  All  of  these  documents  have 
been  carefully  edited  several  times,  and  the 
most  important  reproduced  photographically. 
They  have  also  been  in  part  translated  into 
English,  but  in  scattering  and  often  ex- 
pensive publications,  so  that  the  ordinary 
reader  has  found  it  difficult  to  gain  full 
knowledge  of  the  contents. 

The  American  Journal  of  Theology  is  do- 
ing an  excellent  service  to  Old  Testament 
students  in  publi^iing  an  English  transla- 
tion of  these  documents  complete,  from  the 
hand  of  M.  Sprengling,  of  the  University  of 
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Chicago.  Publication  began  in  the  July 
number,  where  fourteen  of  the  documents 
ore  given.  Included  here  are  fleveral  which 
establish  the  facts  that  the  Jehovah  temple 
had  existed  for  a  considerable  period  and 
had  recently  been  destroyed  by  Egyptian 
troops  (Egypt  was  then  under  Persian  dom- 
ination). One  of  these  (No.  8,  dated  Oct.- 
NoT.  407  B.C.)  is  an  appeal  to  ''Bagohi'' 
(Bagoas;  of.  tiie  Bigvai  of  Ezra  2:2,  &e.), 
governor  of  Judea,  teliing  of  ^e  looting 
and  destruction  of  the  tem|de  and  aaAdng 
permission  to  have  it  rebuilt.  No.  9  is  a 
«  memorandum  "  of  the  oral  reply  of  Bagohi 
(and  another  nmn,  Delayah),  granting  the 
request  and  mentioning  the  meal-offering 
and  incense  (not,  however,  the  burnt  offer- 
ing) which  the  altar  may  receive.  No.  10 
is  a  fragment  which  may  refer  to  the  dis- 
orders attending  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple. Three  other  documents  rdate  to  the 
Jews  at  "  Yeb,"  and  bear  upon  the  general 
situation  there. 

These  documents  are  extraordinary  in 
many  respects.  (1)  Here  is  a  noted  case 
where  literary  and  archeological  evidence 
afford  mutual  support  and  credence.  The 
temple-eite  has  been  excavaited  and  the  evi- 
dence of  a  temple  and  of  burnt  sacrifice 
found.  (2)  It  is  the  only  established  in- 
stance of  an  early  Jewish  temple,  with  full 
serviee,  outside  Palestine.  (3)  It  throws 
plausible  light  on  the  exegesis  of  Ezek.  20, 
which  has  always  seemed  obscure,  and  makes 
it  appear  that  exiles  from  Babylonia  had 
asked  the  prophet  whether  they  should  build 
a  Jehovah  temple  somewhere  in  Babyionia, 
and  had  received  in  answer  an  emphatic 
negative  (verses  39-41). 

An  ineidental  but  rather  important  detail 
comes  out  bearing  upon  the  pronunciation  of 
the  divine  name.  It  is,  of  course,  common- 
place that  ''Jehovah"  entered  the  English 
Bible  under  a  misapprehension,  and  once 
there  could  not  be  eliminated.  Scholars  con- 
jectured from  analogy  with  other  Hebrew 
words  of  like  formation  that  tiie  pronuncia* 
tion  might  be  approximately  represented 
by  "Yahweh,"  "Yahaweh,"  "Jaheveh," 
^  Jahve,"  or  similar  combinations.  But  for 
many  years  several  lines  of  evidence  have 
been  seen  to  point  to  the  pronunciation  Yahu 
or  Yaho.     Thus  Hebrew  proper  names  com- 


pounded with  tiie  divine  name  show  a  prefer- 
ence for  Yaho,  Yeho,  Yehu,  &c.  Thwi  early 
Fatiiers  furnish  Greek  transliterations  which 
read  lao,  Yaho,  Yaou,  and  the  like.  Qnos- 
tic  and  other  magic  gems  and  charms  follow 
closely  this  transliter»tion  into  Greek. 
Finally,  it  is  certain  that  these  Aramaic 
doeuments  require  the  pronunciation  Yahu 
(or  possibly  Yaho).  To  this  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  name  which  appears  in  our 
English  Bible  and  elsewhere  as  ''Jehovah" 
scholarship  seems  increasingly  inclined. 

That  this  entire  collection  of  uniquely  im- 
portant doeuments  is  to  be  so  easily  avail- 
able to  the  English  reader  is  a  reason  for 
sincere  gratitude  to  the  editors  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Theology. 

G.  W.  G. 


Perverted  Exegesis 

Pbactioallt  every  periodical  under 
Christian  auspices  is  urging  anew  the  ne- 
cessity for  increased  and  intensified  study 
of  the  Bible.  This  is  well.  But  along 
with  this  should  go  stress  upon  sound  un- 
derstanding and  sane  explanation.  Curi- 
ously perverted  use  of  Scripture  is  some- 
times in  evidence  in  even  the  guides  that 
are  offered  to  Bible  study.  In  a  religious 
publication  dated  September,  1917,  the 
words  "Touch  not;  taste  not;  handle  not" 
(CoL  2:21)  are  quoted  as  an  exhortation 
to  total  abstinence  from  liquor.  But  an 
examination  of  the  paragraph  which  in- 
cludes verses  20-23  will  show  that  Paul 
classes  this  precept  with  those  which  (so 
far  as  concerns  those  who  have  "  died  with 
Cbrist ")  have  "  a  show  of  wisdom,"  but  are 
"not  of  any  value  against  the  indulgence 
of  the  flesh." 

The  use  thus  made  of  this  maxim  quoted 
by  Paul  is  directly  opposed  to  his  inten- 
tion. Injustice  is  done  to  him  and  his 
argument,  and  the  result  is  a  "wresting 
of  Scripture." 

We  remember  hearing  of  the  citation  as 
"Scripture"  of  "Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life  " 
(Job  2:4),  regardless  of  the  fact  that  these 
are  the  words  of  Satan  and  were  falsified 
by  the  picture  of  Job's  life. 


Sermonic  Literature 


THE  NEW  SONG* 

The  late  Professor  James  Hops  MbuLTON,  D.D.y  DXitt.,  "DXSIUf  Mandiester  UnlTenitjy 

Manehester,  England 


They  sing  OB  it  were  a  new  iong  hefare  the 
throne,  and  hefore  the  fowr  living  orea- 
twres  and  the  eldere:  and  no  man  eovid 
learn  the  aong  $ave  the  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  thousand,  even  they  that  had 
heen  purchased  out  of  the  earth,  —  Bev. 
14:3  (B.  v.). 

The  phrase  ''a  new  song''  eomes  to  ns 
from  the  Old  Testament.  We  know  it  best 
in  the  psalm  where  the  d^vered  soul  eries 
out  to  God  who  has  ''put  a  new  song"  in 
his  mouth.  Then  we  read  in  the  great 
propheey  which  begins  witii  the  fortieth 
chapter  of  Isaiah:  ''Sing  unto  Jehovah  a 
new  song,  and  his  praise  from  the  end  of  the 
earth."  The  special  association  of  it  there 
is  that  it  is  "the  new  song"  of  redemption. 
It  is  addrest  to  a  people  coming  from  the 
thraldom  of  Babjlonian  captivity  into  tiieir 
own  land  again.  So,  in  Old  Testament 
prophecy  it  was  a  8ong  of  redemption,  and 
it  is  stffl  a  song  of  redemption  when  it 
comes  to  us  in  this  last  book  of  the  Bible. 
There  it  was  the  song  of  one  little  people 
living  in  one  little  corner  of  tiie  earth,  who 
were  redeemed  from  an  earthly  captivity 
and  brought  home  again  to  serve  God  there. 
Here  it  is  the  song  of  the  Iwael  of  God — 
every  people  and  tribe  and  kindred  and 
tongue,  English  and  Germans  and  Bussians 
and  Americans,  and  i^  the  other  nations,  all 
of  them  redeemed  from,  something  tiiat  is 
worse  than  any  sorrow  that  ever  came  into 
this  world — ^redeemed  from  sin  and  all  that 
it  means.  Thej  are  brought  back  into  "  the 
liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God." 

But  we  need  not  speculate  about  the 
theme  of  ''the  new  song."  We  have  the 
words  of  it  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses  of 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Bevelation.  It  is 
the  song  of  the  whole  creation  singing  to  the 
Lamb  tliat  was  slain,  for  he  has  redeemed 
them  unto  God. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody 
held  perhaps  the  most  memorable  mission  of 
his  life  in  Cambridge  University,  where  I 
had  just  begun  to  study.    Out  of  that  week 


was  born,  I  yenture  to  beUeve,  the  World 
Student  Christian  Movement.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymns  whieh  we  then  learned  to  sing  begins: 

^^Tell  me  the  old,  old  story 
Of  Jesus  and  his  love.'' 

Yes,  it  is  "the  old,  old  story."  We  think 
of  an  the  generations  that  have  gone  by 
throughout  tiiese  nineteen  hundred  years. 
There  has  never  been  the  time  wfaen  hearts 
have  not  been  moved  by  tiiat  "old,  old 
story  ";  there  has  never  been  the  time  when 
men  have  not  lived  and  died  by  the  ftdth  of 
it,  when  it  has  not  performed  its  mi^ty 
miracles,  as  it  is  still  doing  to-day.  We  re- 
joice to  thinky  and  it  is  our  greatest  joy  to 
think,  that  here  we  have  entered  into  liie 
heritage  of  the  ages.  Yet  the  to  <ddj  it 
is  "a  new  song." 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  there.  AH 
of  God's  novelties  are  as  old  aa  creation,  and 
aH  God's  ancient  things  are  eternally  new. 
Go  to  that  book  with  the  sad  title,  the  book 
from  which  men  are  inclined  to  turn  away, 
for  they  do  not  like  to  read  Lamentations. 
But  there  you  find  these  lovely  words:  "  It 
is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  con- 
sumed, because  his  compassions  fail  not. 
They  are  new  every  morning."  "  New  every 
morning,"  for  the  sun  never  rises  an  4he 
same  place  two  successive  mornings.  No 
twb  birds  ever  sing  the  same  note.  The 
loveliness  of  the  earth  aroxmd  us  is  never  the 
same.  It  is  always  dianging;  it  is  idways 
new.  God  never  repeats  himself.  And  when 
men  talk  about  "the  good,  old  days,"  they 
forget  the  infinite  resourcefulness  of  the 
Creator.  The  blessings  he  has  for  us  in 
store  in  tiie  future  are  going  to  be  alto- 
gether new  ones,  as  new  sis  everything  that 
comes  from  the  Master  Hand. 

And  if  that  is  the  case  with  aH  the  Uess- 
ii^  of  God,  most  of  all  is  it  so  with  that 
which  is  before  us  here.  God  does  not  re- 
peat himself  in  the  material  world.  "Offals 
fulness  have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for 
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»."  Yeiterday'a  gmee  is  not  good 
enoa^  for  to-day.  God  does  not  give  ns 
•tale  gifts.  **  If  any  man  is  in  CSirist/'  says 
Paoly  '^  there  is  *a  new  creation:  the  old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  they  are  be- 
come new  I  "  That  does  not  mean  there  was 
one  distant  day  in  our  ezpertenoe,  a  day 
perhaps  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  years  ago,  when 
bH  things  suddenly  became  new,  and  now  it 
is  an  old  story.  That  is  very  much  the  caae 
with  things  on  this  earth.  A  " Newcastle'' 
and  a  ^New  CoUege"  are  among  the  aa- 
Hqnities  of  onr  ancient  land  across  the  sea* 
But  God's  novelties  do  not  get  old.  When 
there  is  a  new  creation  God  takes  care  that 
it  is  recreated  every  day.  Once  In  Christ, 
there  is  a  new  creation;  "and  tho  our 
outward  man  be  decaying,  yet  our  inward 
man  is  being  renewed  every  day.'' 

''They  sing."  Who  singf  The  angels. 
Wliat  are  the  angelsf  We  do  not  know. 
We  read  a  great  deal  about  them  in  Scrip- 
ture. We  read  that  they  are  ''ministering 
apirita  sent  f ortii  to  do  service  for  the  sake 
of  them  that  shaA  inherit  salvation."  But 
what  service  they  render  we  do  not  know. 
They  are  spirits.  What  are  apiritsf  We  do 
not  know.  They  are  not  to  be  seen;  they 
are  not  to  be  heard;  they  are  not  to  be  fdt; 
they  are  not  governed  by  the  laws  thai 
apply  to  ns.  We  simply  can  not  reach  tiienu 
Bnt  tiie  Book  telis  na  of  them;  and  we,  un- 
less we  are  verj  conceited,  may  sorely  be- 
lieve that  man  is  not  the  ultimate  dimaz  of 
oTolntion — or,  if  you  prefer  to  cafi  it  eo,  of 
the  will  of  God  at  his  creative  work,  which 
is  the  same  thing.  There  are  those  who  are 
higher  than  we.  They  belong  to  the  same 
order.  They  are  above  ua  and  around  us. 
We  can  not  see  them  or  hear  them,  but  we 
are  told  that  they  take  a  veijr  deep  interest 
in  us.  It  is  nothing  else  than  the  voice  of 
Christ  that  tells  us  "  there  is  joy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  angela  of  God  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth." 

^Hiink  what  that  means.  It  meana  that 
every  time  men  and  women  gather  together 
in  this  haH  the  place  is  filled,  not  only  with 
human  visitors,  with  people  whom  we  can 
aee  and  hear,  but  with  heavenly  visitors. 
What  are  they  here  forf  They  are  here  lis- 
tening and  looking  down  upon  us.  What 
are  they  waiting  fori  Thefy  are  waiting 
unto  one  human  heart  is  touched  by  the 
power  of  "the  old,  old  story,"  xmUl  one 
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human  soul  tiiat  has  been  in  rebeUion  has 
come  back  again  to  the  Lord  of  life;  and 
when  that  life  is  given  up,  why  then,  if  only 
we  could  hear,  they  break  forth  into  "  a  new 
song."  Of  course,  it  is  a  new  song,  for  it  is 
a  new  subject.  No  two  human  lives  are 
alike.  Ihe  history  of  no  two  human  souls 
ie  the  same.  They  break  for^  into  the  song 
of  praise  for  one  more  human  life  that  haa 
been  given  in  God's  unspeakable  mercy  to 
the  service  which  is  perfect  freedom. 

"They  sing."  Of  course  they  sing.  Chris- 
tina Bossetti  said  that  heaven  is  the  "  home- 
land of  music."  We  remember  how  long 
ago  men  had  a  lovely  fancy  that  the  whde 
universe  was  full  of  music.  It  wae  in  those 
days  that  men  thought  this  little  world  of 
ours  was  the  center  of  the  creation,  and  all 
around  it  were  crystal  spheres,  and  as  these 
moved,  one  within  the  other,  they  made 
celestial  music.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
wordh  even  Shakespeare  ever  wrote  are  on 
this  theme.  Tou  remember  that  scene  where 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica  are  looking  up  into  the 
sky: 

"  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is   thick   inlaid   with   patines  of   bright 

fold; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou 

bdioldest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  eherubims; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Both    grossly   close    it   in,   we    can    not 

hear  it." 

Now  there  is  silence  indeed;  and  yet, 
after  all,  we  have  only  come  back  to  the 
nineteenth  psalm.  "  There  is  no  speech  nor 
language;  their  voice  can  not  be  heard." 
Nevertheless 

"  In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
Forever  singing  as  they  diine, 
'  The  hand  that  made  us  ia  divine.' " 

"  They  sing  before  the  throne  " — and  that 
word  is  enough.  A  holy  reticence  keeps 
back  the  writer,  for  the  throne  is  the 
throne  of  the  great  God  before  whom 
"  brightest  seraphim  i^proach  not,  but  with 
both  wings  veil  their  eyes." 

And  around  him  are  the  "four  living 
creaturea"  and  the  "elders."  Who  are 
theyf  The  four  living  creatures  are  simply 
taken  from  the  CMd  Testament,  like  most  of 
the  aymbols  in  the  book  of  Bevdation.  One 
has  the  face  of  a  lion;  one  has  the  face  of 
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an  ox;  anotiier  has  the  face  of  a  fljing 
eagle;  another  has  the  face  of  a  man;  and 
they  represent  among  them  the  manifold 
sides  of  creation.  They  are  there  in  tiie 
very  immediate  presence  of  Gtod  that  ^e 
Lord  may  rejoice  in  his  worka. 

And  what  about  the  "eidew"!  The 
elders  are  the  "  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  first-t>om  .  .  .  written  in  heaven." 
But  their  number  f  Tlere  are  twenty-four. 
What  does  that  meanf — for,  like  aH  the 
numbers  on  this  Book,  the  numft>er  must  be 
symbolic.  We  could  understand  twelve. 
Twelve  would  have  been  clbsdy  connected 
with  'the  people  of  Israel;  but  there  are 
twenty-four.  It  is  not  a  single  but  a  double 
chorus,  and  it  makes  us  think  at  once  of  the 
glorious  fact  that  when  these  words  were 
written  there  was  not  only  the  old  Church, 
the  Churdi  of  Israel,  but  there  was  the  new 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles.  They 
were  the  new  voices  making  God's  wondrous 
doings  known,  new  voices  learning  to  sing  a 
new  song.  And  so  we  can  say  to-day  there 
is  not  only  the  Church  in  the  old  land,  in 
your  country  and  in  mine,  where  for  cen- 
turies past  there  have  been  numberless 
hearts  raised  to  God  in  prayer  and  praise, 
but  there  is  the  new  chorus  rising  to  sing 
the  Savior's  praise  far  away  in  Korea,  in 
China,  in  Japan,  in  India,  in  Africa — new 
voices  learning  to  sing  **  unto  him  that  lov- 
eth  us,  and  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by 
his  blood."  And  so  an  antiphon  of  har- 
mony, from  side  to  side  of  the  mighty 
Choir,  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  resounds 
forevermore. 

And  then  there  comes  a  word  which  at 
first  may  make  us  pause:  "No  man  cotdd 
learn  the  song  save  the  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  thousand."  Does  this  mean  that 
there  is  a  limitation  on  the  marcy  of  Gk>df 
Well,  what  are  the  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  thousand  f  We  go  back  to  the  seventh 
chapter,  and  there  we  read:  "I  heard  the 
number  of  them  which  were  sealed,  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  and  four  thousand,  sealed 
out  of  every  tribe  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
And  then  there  follows  a  list  of  tribes. 
Does  that  mean  that  we  have  got  back  again 
to  the  people  of  Israel f  No;  just  notice 
what  has  happened.  The  "  little  one  has  be- 
come a  thousand  "  and  every  tribe  of  Israel 
has  become  a  whole  Israel.  It  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  little  people  into  the 
great,  which  mighty  peojde  combined  is  the 


"  Church  militant  here  on  earth,"  the  host 
of  all  those  who  have  learned  to  sing  to 
Christ. 

-  There  f  oHows  the  description  of  those  who 
have  "been  purchased  out  of  the  earth." 
This  is  the  song  of  redemption,  and  only 
the  redeemed  can  sing.  Now,  in  human 
music  we  often  find  that  the  words  do  not 
count  for  very  much.  I  have  heard  singing 
in  whi<^  the  words  were  in  some  foreign 
language,  and  I  very  much  doubted  whether 
the  audience,  or  even  the  singer,  understood 
them.  And  even  if  the  words  are  English, 
sometimes  they  are  so  silly  you  hardly  stop 
to  think  of  them.  The  ideal,  even  on  earth, 
is  noble  music  set  to  noble  words.  And  yoa 
may  be  very  sure  that  in  the  music  of 
heaven  the  words  count,  and  it  is  the  perfect 
linking  of  the  harmony  with  the  words  that 
expresses  the  music  of  the  heart.  For  the 
<»ily  music  of  heaven  is  that  of  those  who 
"  sing  and  make  melody  in  their  hearts  unto 
the  Lord."  Therefore,  it  is  only  those  idio 
are  redeemed  and  who  know  their  Bedeemer 
that  can  sing  the  new  song. 

We  are  next  told  that  "these  are  they 
which  follow  the  Lamb."  We  come  here 
back  to  that  matchless  gem  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  twenty-third  psalm.  And  we 
might  weU  say  of  any  one  who  dared  to  lay 
hands  on  that  psalm  that  he  was  trying  to 
paint  the  lily  and  adorn  the  rose.  But  the 
seer  of  the  Bevelation  can  make  even  the 
psalm  lovelier.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  read 
"Jehovah  is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not 
want."  It  is  a  still  more  glorious  thing  to 
read  that  "  the  Lamb  " — oh,  the  paradox  of 
it  I — ^"the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  shall  be  their  Shepherd,  and  shall 
guide  them  unto  fountains  of  waters  of 
life."  Even  the  twenty-third  psalm  is  out- 
done when  the  revelation  is  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  we  can  understand  that  he  who  is  our 
Shepherd  is  not  a  dimUy  understood  Deity 
whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see,  but 
One  who  has  come  infinitely  near  to  us  in 
the  person  of  "  God  only  begotten,"  as  John 
has  it  (1:18,  marg.),  "which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father."  Ho  "hath  declared 
him,"  made  him  clear,  so  that  every  one  of 
us  can  understand  God  as  a  Being  infinitely 
near  to  us.  One  whom  we  may  see  and  know. 

And,  finally,  we  read  that  they  "follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth."  It  is 
easy  to  follow  him  through  the  "  green  pas- 
tures" and  beside  the  "still  waters";  but 
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Bometimee  he  takes  those  who  are  his  own 
into  "the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death," 
whither  he  himself  descended.  Those  who 
have  learned  of  him  have  no  fear  even  there, 
for  he  is  with  them,  his  rod  and  his  staff 
comfort  them.  In  the  valley  of  ihe  dreadful 
shadow  his  face  diines  forth  with  a  light 
than  can  never  be  quenched.  "  They  .  .  . 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth," 
for  they  have  been  ''purchased  out  of  the 
earth."  But  they  have  been  left  in  the  earth 
to  do  his  work.  They  are  in  the  world  and 
yet  not  of  it.  They  follow  him  everywhere 
and  their  one  business  in  life  is  to  do  his 
wiU. 

I  once  asked  a  successful  music-teacher 
whether  it  was  possible  for  everybody  to 
learn  to  sing.  I  reminded  him  of  those  who 
have  the  great  misfortune  of  being  unable 
to  sing  a  note^  whose  voice  hardly  seeme  to 
rise  when  the  music  rises  or  sink  when  it 
sinka  <'  Can  you  teach  such  people  how  to 
aingf  "  I  asked.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  and  he 
told  me  of  a  particular  clergyman  who  was 
greatly  deprest  because  he  could  not  join 
his  people  in  their  singing,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  had  taught  him  so  that  to  his  great 
joy  he  could  join  in  the  music  and  sing 
praises  to  God.  And  l^at  is  a  parable  of 
the  religion  of  One  of  whom  it  was  said  cen- 
turies before  he  came  that  at  his  coming  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  should  sing. 

(N'ow,  there  are  some  men  who  seem  to 
sing  by  nature.  One  thinks  of  the  words 
of  Tennyson  addrest  to  our  great  master- 
singer: 

**0  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies  I 
O  skilled  to  sing  of  time  and  eternity  I 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages  I  " 

But  the  very  subject  of  Milton's  supreme 
poem  takes  us  back  to  a  tale  that  comes 
from  the  beginning  of  English  history.  It 
takes  us  to  the  weather-beaten  cliffs  of 
Whitby,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  where  still 
may  be  seen  the  battered  old  abbey  around 
which  so  many  stories  cling.  The  Yenerabie 
Bede  tells  us  how  the  swineherd  Ciedmon 
was  at  the  banquet  one  night,  where  each  in 
turn  took  up  the  harp  and  played  and  sang. 
As  it  came  near  the  swineherd,  he  fled  from 
the  table  in  shame  to  his  c^  and  buried 
his  head  in  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  weep- 
ing. As  he  wept)  an  angel  presence  filled 
the  cell,  and  a  voiee  said :  **  CBsdmon,  sing." 
He  aald:     "I  can  niot  sing."     Then  the 


voice  said:  "  Sing  to  me."  And  witiii  those 
words  the  fountain  of  music  in  his  soul  was 
broken  up  and  he  sang.  He  sang  of  cre- 
ation and  redemption  and  the  fwonderful 
works  of  God.  And  even  so,  if  we  are  weep- 
ing because  our  voice  is  dumb  in  the  midst 
of  a  universe  that  is  praising  God,  we,  toO| 
may  see  a  more  glorious  Presence  than  that 
of  an  angel,  and  hear  a  wondrous  voice  say- 
ing to  us:    "Sing  to  me  I  " 

Is  there  one  thing  that  is  more  apparent 
in  the  study  of  human  music  than  the  fact 
that  beyond  all  other  things  practise  is  nec- 
essary? Some  of  us  have  sung  in  chorus 
when  a  great  musician  has  conducted.  How 
soon  we  learned  that  the  smallest  mistake  in 
time  or  tune  by  any  one  of  us  would  be  in- 
stantly detected  by  the  keen  ear  which 
would  never  aHow  our  failures  to  ibe  ob- 
scured by  hiding  in  a  crowd  I  How  care- 
fully we  had  to  learn  the  music  to  come  up 
to  80  exacting  a  standard  I  But  you  and  I 
must  sing  the  new  song  "  before  the  throne." 
And  yet  we  think,  some  of  us,  it  is  enough 
to  come  down  to  our  churches  and  practise 
the  new  song  once  a  week  for  an  hour  and 
then  go  back  into  the  world  and  forget  all 
about  it  until  the  next  time.  Can  we  learn 
to  sing  such  a  song  when  we  do  not  practise 
it  more  than  thatf  O  brethren,  we  can  not 
but  agree  that  the  reason  why  the  world  is 
not  won  for  Christianity  more  rapidly  is 
that  Christian  people  to  so  large  an  extent 
do  not  practise  through  the  week  the  new 
song  they  love  to  sing  during  the  hour  of 
worship. 

We  had  an  annual  festival  at  Cambridge 
long  ago  that  I  used  to  ddight  in.  There 
we  sang  the  greatest  choral  music  perhaps 
that  has  ever  been  composed  —  Bach's  8t, 
Matthew  Pasnon,  We  gathered  together  in 
little  companies  and  practised  the  great 
choruses  over  and  over  till  we  kneiw  them 
well.  Then  came  a  day  when  we  went  over 
to  the  grand  old  catthedral  at  Ely  and  found 
a  great  chorus  of  three  or  four  hundred. 
We  did  our  practise  separately,  fcut  all  that 
we  might  meet  at  last  in  one  united  choir. 

Brethren,  that  likewise  is  a  parable.  We 
are  gathered  together  in  this  country  and 
other  countries,  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands  of  little  choirs,  all  of  us  prac- 
tising the  new  song  separately;  and  all  too 
often  we  know  nothing  about  our  neighbors 
who  are  practising  the  same  music.  We  are 
separated  from  them  by  an  sorts  of  barriers. 
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and  we  forget  tiiat  tiik  song  is  being  thus 
practised  aH  the  world  over.  But  tlie  time 
is  coming  when  all  these  choirs  are  going  to 
nnite,  for  nothing  but  the  biggest  of  all 
choirs  can  Tender  that  music  worthily.  The 
dimax  of  Handel's  Messiah  is  the  great 
musician's  rendering  of  the  new  8<mg. 
'<  Wort^j  is  the  Lamb  tiiat  was  slain."  It 
needs  must  have  the  tbest  and  biggest  chorus 
to  make  it  go  as  it  should  go.  Oat  of  the 
^multitude  which  no  man  can  number" 
that  chorus  must  be  gathered  together  to 
sing  the  song  in  the  ears  of  God. 


Tou  and  I  maj  put  our  whole  duty  in  life 
into  this  form:  that  we  have  to  learn  to 
sing  that  song  in  tune,  with  the  harmonj  of 
the  hearty  so  as  to  sing  without  diseord  be^ 
fore  God;  that  we  have  to  learn  it  bj  teach- 
ing it— for  that  is  the  best  way  of  learning 
anything  in  the  world— and  by  practising  it 
day  ft>y  day  and  att  day  long,  until  at  last 
the  time  ahaU  come  when  all  our  choirs  sliaH 
meet  in  the  presence  of  the  Almi^ty  Lord 
above  to  aing  forever  **  unto  him  that  lovetb 
us,  and  loosed  us  from  our  sine  ia  his 
Wood." 
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For  as  the  liffhining  thai  lighieneih  oul  of 
the  one  part  under  heaven  shineih  unto 
the  other  part  under  heaven,  so  shdU  also 
the  Son  of  Ifldfi  be  in  his  day.  —  Luke 
17:24. 

Just  a  year  ago  Donald  Hankey,  author 
of  A  Student  in  Arms,  was  killed  in  action. 
He  has  furnished'  what  seems  to  me  as  fine 
a  piece  of  religious  analysis  as  I  have  seen 
since  the  war  began.  I  begin  this  sermon, 
therefore,  with  a  quotation  which  will  serve 
to  set  before  you  the  material  out  of  which 
I  bring  you  the  message  this  evening. 

Mir.  Hankey  had  been  listening  to  the 
conversations  of  soldiers  as  they  talked 
about  religion.  One  man  scoffed  at  the  Old- 
Testament  story  of  David  and  Bathsheba; 
another  at  Jonah  and  the  whale;  stUi  an- 
other lau£^ed  at  the  feeding  of  the  5,000; 
most  significant  of  all,  one  man  said  that 
any  one  who  pretended  to  be  a  Christian  in 
the  army  must  be  a  humbug,  and  then  fol- 
lows the  unwonted  quotation  which  I  give 
at  length: 

^It  was  not  much,  but  enough  to  con- 
vince me,  that  the  soldier — and  in  this  case 
the  soldier  means  the  workingman— does  not 
in  the  least  connect  the  things  that  he  really 
believes  in  with  Christianity.  He  thinks 
that  Chcristianity  consists  in  believing  the 
Bible  and  setting  up  to  be  better  than  your 
neighbors.  By  ^lieving  the  Bible  he  means 
believing  that  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  the 
whale.  By  setting  up  to  be  better  than 
your  neighbors  he  means  not  drinking,  not 
swearing,  and,  preferably,  not  smoking,  be- 
ing dose-fisted  with  your  money,  avoiding 
tiie  companiondiip  of  doubtful  characters, 
and  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  such  have 
any  claim  ui>on  you. 

^  This  is  surely  nothing  short  of  tragedy. 


Here  were  men  who  bdleved  absolutely  in 
the  Christian  virtues  of  unselflshuess,  gmer- 
osity,  charity,  and  humility,  without  ever 
connecting  them  in  their  minds  with  Christ; 
and  at  the  same  time  what  they  did  associate 
with  Christianity  was  just  on  a  par  with  the 
formalism  and  smug  sdf -righteousness  which 
Christ  spent  his  whcde  life  in  trying  to  de- 
stroy. The  chaplains,  as  a  rule,  failed  to 
realize  this.  They  saw  the  inarticulate  need 
and  assumed  a  lack  of  any  religion.  They 
remonstrated  with  their  hearers  for  not  say- 
ing their  prayers,  and  not  coming  to  com« 
munion,  and  not  being  afraid  to  die  without 
making  their  peace  with  God.  They  did  not 
grasp  that  the  men  really  had  deep-seated 
beliefs  in  goodness  and  that  the  only  reason 
why  they  £d  not  pray  and  go  to  communion 
was  that  they  never  connected  the  goodness 
in  which  they  bdieved  with  the  God  in 
whom  the  chaplains  said  they  ought  to  be-i 
lieve.  If  they  had  connected*  Christianity 
with  unselfishness  and  the  rest  they  would 
have  been  prepared  to  look  at  Christ  as  their 
Master  and  their  Savior. 

''As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  in  a 
vague  way  lots  of  men  do  regard  Christ  aa 
on  their  side.  They  have  a  dim  sort  of  idea 
tiiat  he  is  misrepresented  by  Qiristianity 
and  tiiat  when  it  comes  to  the  test  he  wiU 
not  judge  them  so  hardly  as  the  chaplains  do. 
They  have  heard  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
sinners  and  severe  on  those  who  set  up  to  be 
religious.  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  am 
certain  that  if  the  chaplain  wants  to  be 
understood  and  to  win  their  qrmjMtfay  he 
must  begin  by  showing  them  that  CSiristian- 
ity  is  the  explanation  and  the  justification 
and  the  triumph  of  all  that  they  do  now 
reslly  believe  in.  He  must  start  by  making 
their  religion  articulate  in  a  way  which  they 
will  recognize.  He  must  make  them  see  that 
his  eree&  and  prayers  and  worship  are  the 
symbols  of  all  that  they  admire  most  and 
most  want  to  be.  In  doing  this  perhapa  he 
will  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own. 

"  It  is  certainly  arguable  that  we  educated 
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ChriBtiaas  are,  in  our  mj,  almost  as  inar- 
tiealate  as  the  nnedueated  wbom  we  always 
want  to  instrnet.  If  we  apply  this  test  of 
actions  and  objects  of  admiration  to  our  own 
beliefs,  we  sbidl  often  find  that  our  prof  est 
ereeda  have  very  little  bearing  on  them.  In 
the  hour  of  danger  and  wounds  and  death 
many  a  man  has  realised  with  a  shock  that 
the  artides  of  his  creed  about  which  he  was 
moat  contentious  mattered  Tery,  very  little 
and  that  he  had  eomewhat  overlooked  the 
articlea  that  proved  to  be  vital.  If  the 
working  man's  religion  is  often  really  inar^ 
tieulate,  the  real  religion  of  the  educated 
man  is  quite  wron^^y  articulated." 

Tfaia  seta  before  us  in  a  most  striking  way 
a  altnation  which  should  stir  our  utmost 
thought  and  activity.  We  often  approach 
the  task  of  preaching  the  gospel*  from  an 
«ntirdy  false  angle.  We  make  assumptions 
which  serve,  to  be  sure,  to  round  out  our 
theories,  but  which  do  not  yield  tiie  results 
to  our  eif  orts  which  we  had  hoped.  We  ap- 
ply the  historicaHy  articulated  CShristianity 
with  which  we  are  familiar  to  those  whom 
we  seek  to  win,  and  to  our  shocked  surprize 
we  discover  that  th^  are  not  interested. 
The  CSiurch  in  a  certain  sense  haa  carefully 
dug  itself  into  trenches,  only  to  find  that 
neither  the  attack  nor  the  defense  Is  to  be 
mat  at  the  place  where  it  ia  located.  In 
aetual  warfare  an  army  would  do  well  to 
know  where  the  enemy  is  before  wasting  its 
ammunition.  It  is  useless  to  prepare  a  great 
frontal  attack  when  the  enemy  is  firing  into 
the  flank.  Historic  Christianity  has  become 
artienlate  throng  the  centuries  and  now 
presents  in  varying  form  ita  expression.  It 
la  the  livest  question  in  religion  at  the  prea- 
«nt  moment  to  determine  whether  articulate 
Christianity  ia  equal  to  the  task  of  reaching 
men  for  Christ  and  for  the  truth  in  an  age 
of  tremendous  reality.  Articulate  Chriatian- 
ity,  for  examjdey  has  stated  its  truths  in 
intdlectnal  forms.  Thia  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  and  a  man  who  can  not 
atate  his  truth  in  intdlectual  form  probably 
haa  no  intellect  to  do  it  with.  But  a  state- 
ment of  faith  ia  made,  whether  in  the  first 
or  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  the  prevail- 
ing terma  of  the  thought  of  the  time  in 
which  it  ia  ezprest.  A  truth  of  the  first 
eeatuxy  ia  vital  in  the  twentieth,  but  a  doc- 
trine erected  in  the  first  century  and  amid 
flrst-eentury  thought-forms  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  situation  in  the  twen- 
tieth. Articulate  Christianity  in  every  form 
of  ita  orthodojcy  haa  aou^t  to  build  an  en- 


during house  of  thought  on  the  diif ting 
sands  of  progressive  ideas,  while  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  thought  must  vary  with  every 
new  discovery,  while  the  truth  remains  as 
unshakable  as  Gibraltar. 

This  is  an  age  of  reality  in  v^ch  no  idea 
that  is  not  substantial  can  stand  the  test 
for  a  moment.  The  shell-fire  of  hostOe  criti- 
cism, the  poison-gas  of  indifference,  the  star- 
shell  of  discovery  would  relegate  it  into 
nothingness.  Men  must  think  these  days  in 
terms  of  reality.  It  ia  no  time  to  set  up 
houses  of  cards.  The  CSiurch  must  express 
itself  as  never  before  in  terms  of  the 
things  that  men  believe  and  live  by.  Thej 
must  interpret  CSiristianity,  not  in  any  aca- 
demic, aacramental,  or  sacerdotal  way,  but 
in  terms  of  tiie  virtues  which  men  exhibit  at 
every  angle  of  life.  If  you  are  a  Christian, 
men  are  content  to  let  you  think  as  you  like, 
but  they  will  call  you  a  hypocrite  if  you  do 
not  repeat  tiie  Christian  virtues  of  unselfish- 
ness, friendliness,  sacrifice,  and  the  courage 
that  wina. 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  saying  that  Chria- 
tiana  of  all  sorts  are  not  perhapa  more 
moral  than  any  other  group  of  people  on 
earth.  I  do  mean  to  say,  however,  that,  to 
the  naked  eye,  it  seema  that  Christianity  and 
churdies  are  more  concerned  about  the  dis- 
tinctives  of  their  doctrine  than  in  the  func- 
tioning of  every-day  virtues  that  make  for 
sendee.  I  have  f dt  for  a  long  term  of  years 
that  if  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  worid 
who  find  in  their  own  hearts  a  response  to 
the  appeal  of  Christ  in  his  manliness,  his 
hdpfulness,  his  purity,  his  unutterable  eour* 
age  could  find  articulate  expression,  the 
Church  would  know  a  rerival  and  a  reen- 
f oreement  that  would  bring  the  millennium 
overnight. 

I  believe  in  Jesna  Christ  as  my  personal 
Bavior,  because  I  find  in  him  a  quality  of 
mind  that  places  him  utterly  above  all  the 
philosophers  of  earth.  His  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  race  in  aU  the  fundamental  things. 
I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  because 
of  his  idealizing  of  our  common  every-day 
material  existence.  I  believe  he  was  divine, 
but  divine  in  his  utter  humanity.  The  more 
I  think  of  his  life,  the  more  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  '' other-worldliness "  was  incidental 
to  this  worldliness;  that  the  common  every- 
days  of  mankind  are  holy  and  sacred  and 
divine,  and  that  he  who  lives  as  the  Master 
lived  need  have  no  fear  of  the  future.    A 
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life  80  human  as  his  l)ecaine  so  divine  that 
deatti  could  only  for  a  moment  arrest  him. 

I  accept  Christ  as  mj  Lord,  because  he 
educes  every  manly  virtue  and  enterprise  in 
my  heart.  I  could  never  follow  an  ascetic 
or  mere  saint  or  be  a  votary  of  some  queer 
philosophy  that  twisted  me  out  of  normality. 
It  is  because  I  find  in  Jesus  Christ  the  nor- 
mal man  made  in  God's  image,  with  all  the 
strength  of  imagination,  the  poetry,  the 
idealism,  the  heroism,  that  any  being  could 
have,  that  I  am  glad  to  leap  to  his  service, 
wheresoever  he  shall  call  me.  And  I  verily 
believe  that  the  tramping  and  fighting  thou- 
sands of  our  manhood  the  world  over  have 
not  had  this  thing  put  to  them  the  way  it 
really  is.  We  are  so  concerned  about  our 
infallibilities  and  our  prerogatives  that  we 
think  first  of  inducting  a  man  into  our  insti- 
tution before  we  think  of  educing  from  his 
heart  the  inarticulate  Teligion  that  already 
lies  there. 

What  man  is  there,  for  example,  who 
really  has  satisfied  hinuelf  that  there  is  no 
Godf  Many  of  them  could  argue  you  into 
the  fog  any  minute,  for  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  demonstrate  an  infinite  God  mat^ie- 
matically.  Critics  of  all  kinds  may  easily 
tear  your  Bible  into  shreds  if  you  start  with 
their  premises;  but  what  man  is  there  that 
ever  gave  the  Bible  a  chance  and  read  it  in 
reasonable  mood  who  did  not  find  that  it 
was  a  book  of  life  and  that  the  literary 
structure  and  qualities  of  it,  marvelous  as 
they  are,  are  only  the  mere  fringes  of  bea- 
tific experience  in  communion  with  Godf 

Articulate  Christianity  has  risked  its  life 
many  a  time  in  the  past  and  now  on  issues 
that  were  not  fundamental,  and  oftentimes 
it  has  found  itself  isolated  from  the  real 
issues  of  the  day. 

Not  a  boy  on  the  firing-line  but  has  felt 
the  call  to  give  his  utmost  for  country,  for 


democracy,  for  the  world.  It  is  too  big  a 
thing  for  him  to  explain  in  philosophical 
form;  he  can  only  tell  you  that  the  appeal 
of  the  hour  has  met  with  an  immediate  re- 
sponse in  his  heart,  and  he  is  happy  in  know- 
ing that  he  is  capable  of  doing  what  he  does. 
Jesus  Christ  is  nearer  to  the  heart  of  a  man 
of  that  experience  because  all  the  sacrifice 
the  world  could  know  was  gathered  up  in  his 
life  and  was  exprest  for  the  health  of  the 
whole  world.  The  religion  of  the  articulate, 
therefore,  would  find  as  the  material  of  its 
expression  all  the  big  ideas  and  great  feel- 
ings out  of  which  a  great  life  can  be 
constructed. 

I  think  the  proposition  is  susceptible  of 
academic  demonstration,  that  at  this  hour 
of  the  world's  history  and  confusion  the  only 
commanding  figure  on  earth  and  militant  to- 
day is  that  of  the  Son  of  Man  who  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister. 
I  believe  the  leading  thinkers  who  remain 
unchained  to-day  are  really  seeking  to  know, 
as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  recently  said,  what 
Jesus  Christ  thinks  and  would  do  in  thia 
hour  of  the  world's  advancement.  His 
strong,  manly  hand  is  needed  on  the  machin- 
ery of  a  heaving  world,  and  he  alone  is 
the  Pilot  that  will  bring  her  safe  home  to 
port. 

It  is  the  most  religious  age  of  all  the  ages. 
God  Almighty  is  bending  nearer  to  earth, 
and  men's  faces  are  looking  upward  in 
greater  mass  than  ever  before.  Can  the 
Church  of  the  living  God  so  express  itself  in 
terms  of  the  world's  need  and  the  world's 
thought  at  this  hour  as  to  bring  all  mankind 
to  the  feet  of  Christ  f 

Articulate  Christianity  has  lightened  out 
of  the  one  part  under  heaven;  may  it  also 
shine  unto  the  other  i>art,  awakening  it  to 
light  by  the  purity  and  strength  of  its 
brightness  and  warmth. 


WHEN  MEN  MEET  CHRIST 


The  Bev.  Geobob  Walkeb 

Again  the  next  day  after  John  stood,  and 
two  of  his  disciples;  ,  ,  ,  he  saith,  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  &c. — John  1 :  35-42. 

I.  When  Men  Meet  Men:  President 
Wilson  relates  that  upon  going  into  a  bar- 
ber^op  one  morning  he  noted  one  man  who 
seemed  to  hold  the  attention  of  every  one  in 
the  place.  Without  raising  his  voice,  or  in 
any  way  trying  to  put  himself  forward^  he 


Buckner,  Jr.,  Mokane,  Mo. 

seemed  to  possess  the  rare  faculty  of  attract- 
ing men.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  he  felt  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  with  a  wonder- 
ful personality,  and  that  upon  inquiring  he 
found  the  man  was  none  other  than  Dwight 
L.  Moody. 

Any  person  with  such  magnetic  power  over 
his  fellows  is  as  truly  a  ruler  of  lives  and 
disposer  of  destinies  as  the  proudest  moii- 
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ftreli  that  ever  sat  upon  a  tlirone.  Often  it 
is  that  such  power  turns  the  lives  it  touches 
into  paths  of  usefulness  or  of  self -destrue- 
tion.  But  a  superficial  glance  at  the  moun- 
tain peaks  of  history  reveals  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  turning-points  in  notable 
careers  d&ting  from  the  meeting  of  men  with 
men. 

Mark  Antony^  the  great  Boman  general 
who  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  over  the 
body  of  Julius  Oeesar,  was  a  statesman  of 
influence  and  ability.  With  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  two  years  after  OeBsar's  death, 
Bome  with  all  her  provinces  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Antony  and  Gains  Octavius.  Of 
the  two  men,  Antony  appeared  the  more 
X)owerful,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  he 
would  become  the  sole  master  of  Bome.  But 
fate  decreed  otherwise,  for  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  while  engaged  in  military 
undertakings  in  tiie  eastern  provinces,  An- 
tony met  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt,  who 
iras  destined  to  exert  a  ruinous  influence 
upon  him.  Overeomie  by  the  dazzling  beauty 
of  ''the  serpent  of  the  Nile,"  enslaved  of 
her  enchantments,  captivated  by  her  bril- 
liance, he  forgot  all  else  but  the  pleasure  of 
ber  presence.  Ambition,  honor,  and  patriot- 
ism were  alike  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
her  every  whim.  So  complete  was  his  surren- 
der Uiat  when  in  the  battle  of  Actium  the 
fleets  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  striving 
with  the  galleys  of  Octavius  for  the  domi- 
nance of  Bome  and  of  the  world,  and  the 
false  queen  gave  orders  that  her  galleys 
should  fly  from  the  as  yet  undecided  battle, 
Antony,  too,  basely  fled  the  conflict  upon 
which  hinged  his  whole  future,  preferring  to 
share  with  the  traitorous  queen  ignominious 
disgrace  than  to  be  acclaimed  the  victor 
without  her.  Had  Antony  never  met  Cleo- 
patra he,  rather  than  Octavius,  might  have 
become  master  of  Uie  world,  Bome's  first  em- 
peror, the  ''divine  Augustus";  but  having 
met  her,  he  esteemed  position,  power,  and 
honor  apart  from  the  fair  Egyptian  less  to 
be  coveted  than  defeat,  disgrace,  dishonor, 
and  death  in  her  presence. 

Fiction  furnishes  other  examples  as  no- 
table and,  ideally,  as  true.  Philip  Nolan, 
Edward  Everett  Hale^s  "Man  Without  a 
Country,"  was  a  young  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army  with  never  a  thought  of 
disloyalty.  But  one  day  he  met  Aaron  Burr. 
Burr's  brilliance,  his  past  achievement,  his 
gripping    personality    completely    captured 


young  Nolan,  and  he  became  entangled  in  a 
plot  to  make  Burr  the  head  of  a  new  govern- 
ment to  be  established  in  the  region  of  New 
Orleans.  Fortunately,  the  conspiracy  was 
frustrated,  but  not  until  young  Nolan  had 
hopelessly  involved  himself.  When  ques- 
tioned at  the  court  martial  as  to  his  loyalty, 
he  replied  with  passion,  "Damn  the  United 
States.  I  wish  that  I  might  never  see  the 
United  States  again  or  hear  its  name." 
And  when  the  sentence  was  passed,  his  own 
wish  was  made  the  penalty — ^that  he  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  upon  the  war-ships  at 
sea,  and  that,  tho  he  was  to  be  treated 
with  courtesy,  no  one  should  ever  tell  him 
anything  about  his  native  land,  or  so  much 
as  mention  its  name.  Philip  Nolan  lived  to 
repent  his  rash  words  and  to  love  his  lost 
country  with  a  passion  that  is  seldom  seen. 
But  had  he  not  met  Burr  there  would  have 
been  no  sin  of  folly  and  treachery  to  expiate, 
and  he  might  have  been  known  to  us  not  as 
"  The  Man  Without  a  Country/'  but  as  the 
hero  of  some  battle  fought  in  freedom's 
cause. 

II.  When  Men  Meet  Jesus:  We  might 
spend  any  length  of  time  in  considering  like 
instances  in  which  the  turning^oints  in 
prominent  lives  of  fiction  and  of  history  have 
dated  from  the  meeting  of  men  with  men. 
But  rather  let  us  note  that  the  greatest 
crises  occur  when  men  meet  Jesus.  A  no- 
table case  is  given  in  the  text.  "And  the 
two  disciples  heard  him  speak  and  they  fol- 
lowed Jesus."  What  a  glorious  day  for  these 
two  disciples  when  they  turned  and  followed 
Jesus  I  One  of  them  was  Andrew,  the 
brother  of  Simon  Peter.  We  note  of  him 
that  when  he  had  met  and  followed  the  Sa- 
vior of  men  he  became  filled  with  Jesus's  con- 
cern for  mankind,  and  went  out  and  found 
Peter  that  he  too  might  meet  the  Master. 
And  what  a  wonderful  change  that  meeting 
made  in  Peter  I  He  was  a  poor,  ignorant 
fisherman,  his  horizon  bounded  by  his  botfts 
trnd  his  nets.  Jesus  imparted  to  him  the 
wisdom  that  is  wiser  than  the  learning  of 
men,  gave  him  a  vinon  of  things  spiritual, 
and  made  him  a  fisher  of  men.  Peter  was 
profane;  Jesus  made  him  a  preacher  of 
power.  Peter  was  fickle  and  inconstant; 
Jesus  made  him  the  bulwark  of  the  early 
Church. 

A  little  later  in  his  nnnistry  Jesus  was 
sitting  one  day  by  Jacob's  well  when  there 
came  from  the  city  for  water  a  certain 
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woman.  She  was  steeped  in  the  prejudices 
of  the  Samaritansy  a  w<mian  of  impure  life, 
thinking  only  of  things  physieal.  But  on 
thai  happy  day  she  met  Jesus,  and  he 
brought  her  to  repentance,  turned  her  from 
her  life  of  sin,  and  gave  her  «  blessed  and 
unquenchable  thirst  for  the  waters  of  life 
etemaL 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Church, 
from  those  days  till  these,  the  divinest  privi- 
lege granted  to  any  man  has  been  to  meet 
Jesus.  Francis  of  Assisi  gave  over  the  early 
days  of  his  life  to  worldly  Measure.  One 
night  he  was  giving  a  banquet  to  some  of 
his  young  friends.  Suddenly  he  arose  from 
the  banquet-ti^le,  went  out  into  the  court- 
yard, and  walked  dreamily  beneath  the  pale 
imys  of  the  nu>on.  Presently  his  friends 
joined  him  and  iiegan  to  chide  htm  for  his 
listlessness.  ^You  must  be  in  love,"  said 
one  of  them.  "  Yes,"  replied  Francis,  "  I  am 
in  love.  My  bride  is  poverty,  and  it  seems 
that  no  one  has  been  anxious  to  woo  her 
since  Jesus's  day.**  And  from  that  night  to 
the  end  of  his  life  Francis  trod  only  the  nar- 
row, rugged  pathway  of  sacrificing  love. 
What  was  the  explanation  f  Francis  had 
met  Jesus,  «nd  he  had  laid  upon  his  heart 
tiie  challenge  of  the  cross. 

There  is  abundant  other  evidence  of  the 
rich  fruitage  in  life  and  love  that  results 
when  men  meet  Jesus.  Oberlin,  Shaftes- 
bury, Livingstone,  Carey,  Gtordon,  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  others — those  who 
have  occupied  the  foreground  of  the  world's 
stage  of  activity,  and  those  who  have  walked 
in  patiis  obscure — are  numbered  as  men.  who 
met  Jesus. 

III.  When  Men  Seeic  to  Meet  Jesus: 
But  think  not  that  every  one  who  seems  to 
meet  Jesus  really  meets  him.  Many,  both 
to-day  and  in  his  own  time,  have  seemed  to 
meet  him  without  having  their  lives  in  any 
way  changed  thereby.  The  trutii  is  that  they 
never  met  him.  Some  self-imposed  condition 
arose  to  prevent  the  power  of  his  divine 
personality  from  being  felt  in  its  gracious 
fulness. 

I  am  thinking  of  three  things  that  deprive 
men  of  the  blessings  that  follow  when  they 
really  meet  Jesus.  The  first  hindrance  is 
that  they  harden  their  hearts.  They  are  de- 
termined not  to  see  Jesus  as  he  is.  Like  the 
scribes  of  old  they  have  their  preconceived 
notions  of  the  Gbrist,  and  these  notions  are 
unaHemble.    Few  of  the  men  of  the  temple 


or  of  the  hangers-on  in  Jerusalem  ever  eama 
to  have  any  real  knowledge  of  Jesus.  It  was 
not  because  they  did  not  have  occasion  to  do 
so,  for  Jesus  walked  often  in  their  midst. 
Nor  was  it  because  of  any  coldness  on  hia 
part,  for  we  know  that  one  of  hSm  deepest 
desires  was  to  rescue  the  erring  Jerusalem, 
and  that  the  apathy  of  the  city  caused  him 
to  pour  out  his  heart  in  those  tenderest  of 
words,  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  that  kiUeat 
the  prophets  and  sternest  them  that  are  sent 
to  thee  I  How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gath- 
ereth  her  chickens  under  wdngs,  and  thoa 
wouldat  not  I  "  Adid  in  like  manner  there  are 
to-day  those  who  harden  theit  hearts  whmi- 
ever  the  gospel  story  is  presented  to  them, 
thus  making  it  impossible  that  they  dioald 
meet  him  who  can  make  radiant  as  4he  mora 
the  dreariest  and  bleakest  of  lives. 

The  second  common  difficulty  is  tiiat  mea 
of tetftimes  see  their  duty  but  have  not  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  Th^  behold 
his  star  from  afar,  but  they  do  not  follow 
it.  They  may  sing  hosannas  to  the  Son  of 
David,  but  they  dare  not  drink  his  woful 
cup.  The  rich  young  ruler  was  such  a  one. 
He  admired  the  Master,  longed  for  hia 
righteousness  and  to  share  with  him  eternal 
life,  but  could  not  pay  the  price.  He  did 
not  in  any  true  sense  meet  Jesus. 

The  third  hindrance  is  that  in  many  cases 
men  seem  to  possess  no  spiritual  vision. 
Farmers  there  are  who  use  God%  sun  and 
rain,  stand  beneath  his  towering  pines, 
tnunp  his  majestic  hills  and  silent  valleys^ 
yet  never  experience  that  feeling  of  rever- 
ence that  caused  the  psalmist  to  exdaim, 
**  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork." 
Ifien  of  education  and  culture  there  are  who 
walk  through  vast  halls  of  sculpture  and 
wander  amid  rare  galleries  of  paintings,  ob- 
serving that  the  life  and  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the 
noblest  works  of  art,  yet  have  never  felt  the 
redeeming  power  of  his  personality  in  their 
own  lives.  Physical  vidon  they  have,  the 
esthetic  eyemght  is  normal,  but  spirituallj 
they  are  as  blind  as  the  inhabitants  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Chorazin.  And  in  the  Church, 
too,  I  fear  tiiere  are  many  who  have  not 
really  met  Jesus.  They  have  no  spiritual 
eyesight.  They  can  not  see  the  importance 
of  the  child  as  the  natural  center  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  hence  they  have  no 
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ehureh-Bcliool  Yision.  They  can  not  see  that 
tlie  fields  are  wMte  for  the  harvest,  and 
lienee  they  have  no  eTangeliittie  vision.  Like 
the  rich  foolls,  their  outlook  is  hemmed  in 
bj  their  grain,  their  barasi  their  gold,  and 
henee  they  have  no  world-wide,  no  mission- 
ary vision. 

Of  «&  the  obstades  that  keep  men  from  a 
true  meeting  with  Jesus  it  seems  to  me  thaA 
this  last  is  the  most  tragic — to  walk  beside 
bim  as  did  Judas^  to  eee  his  works  of  won- 
der, but  never  come  really  to  know  him. 
Some  poet  has  preserved  this  lesson  for  us 
Sn  the  story  of  Joses,  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
who  woiked  Inside  the  Master  in  the  diop 
and  sat  beside  him  in  the  home,  but  never 
cao^t  the  vision  ''  that  glorified  his  day  '*i 

^  Joses,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  plodded  from 

day  to  day, 
Witii  never  a  vision  within  him  to  glorify 

his  day; 
Joses,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  was  one  with 

the  heavy  dod, 


But  Jesus  the  soul  of  rapture,  and  soared, 

like  a  lark,  with  Qod. 
Joses,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  was  only  a 

worker  in  wood. 
And  he  never  could  see   the  glory  that 

Jesus,  his  brother,  could. 

"'"Vfhj  stays  he  not  in  the  workshop  f  he 

often  used  to  complain, 
'  Sawing  the  Lebanon  cedar,  imparting  to 

woods  their  stain  f 
Why  must  he  go  thus  roaming,  forsaking 

my  father's  trade, 
While  hammers  are  busily  sounding  and 

there  is  gain  to  be  madef ' 
Thus  ran  the  mind  of   Joses,  apt  with 

plummet  and  rule. 
And  deeming  whoe'er  surpassed  him  either 

a  knave  or  a  fool; 
For  he  never  walked  with  the  prophets  in 

God*B  greet  garden  of  bliss, 
And  of  aU  the  mistakes  of  the  ages  the 

saddM  methinks  was  this. 
To  have  such  a  brother  as  Jesus,  to  speak 

with  him  day  by  day. 
But  never  to  catch  the  vision  that  ^rified 

his  day.'* 
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What  exactly  did  our  Lord  teach  about 
"the  coming  of  the  Son  of  liian  in  glory" 
and  "  the  end  of  the  world  "f 

He  accepted  the  Jewish  expectation.  The 
Jew's  faith  in  God  was  a  faith  that  God  wiU 
▼indicate  himself  at  last  in  his  whole  cre- 
ation. In  detail  this  faith  came,  through 
the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  to  mean: 

(1)  That  a  kingdom  is  to  be  looked  for,  a 
real  kingdom  of  righteousness,  or  kingdom 
of  God.  It  appears  at  first  as  if  this  were 
to  come  about  through  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Israd  of  an  anointed  king  of 
David's  line,  in  whom  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness shall  really  be  manifested.  And  to  this 
hope  of  the  perfection  of  kingship  is  at- 
tached the  hope  of  fulfilment  of  the  func- 
tions of  priesthood  and  prophecy,  in  a  per- 
fected atonement  with  God  and  a  universal 
knowledge  of  him.  This  is  the  Messianic 
hope. 

But  (2)  it  appears  that  this  kingdom  can 
not  come  about  by  orderly  succession  out  of 
society  as  it  is.  The  world,  and  Israd  itself, 
is  too  corrupt.  God  must  come  forth  and 
vindicate  himself  in  judgment  both  upon  the 
heathen  powers  and  upon  rebel  Israel.  This 
is  ''the  day  of  the  Lord."  Thus  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  is  indissolubly  attached 
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the  idea  of  precedent  judgment  and  the 
purging  of  the  people  of  God. 

Again  (3),  if  the  hope  of  Israel  is  to  be 
realized,  it  can  not  be  that  the  dead  Israd- 
ites,  who  had  died  in  loyalty  to  God  but  had 
seen  nothing,  should  not  participate  in  the 
great  fulfilment.  The  day  of  the  Lord  must 
be  a  day  of  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
dead  to  participate  in  the  glory;  and  (it  was 
later  added)  of  resurrection  of  the  rebellious 
to  shame  and  contempt.  There  is  a  ''  day  of 
judgment'^  upon  the  quick  and  the  dead 
alike. 

(4)  The  kingdom  of  God  will  be  accom- 
panied by  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  the  Messiah  himself  and  upon  the 
whole  people — ^^'upon  all  flesh.'' 

(5)  As  nature  is  part  of  God's  creation 
and  is  man's  dwelling-place,  so  nature  shall 
be  stirred  through  and  through  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  day  of  God.  It  will  be  over- 
whelmed in  catastrophe  by  the  divine  hand 
of  judgment  and  reconstituted,  ''a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,"  for  the  abode  of 
God's  perfected  people — for  Jerusalem,  God's 
city,  as  a  center  for  a  converted  world. 

(6)  A  new  and  indepeudent  feature  is 
added  to  the  picture  of  the  future  when  it  is 
proclaimed  that  to  expiate  the  sin  of  Gtod's 
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people,  and  to  restore  the  true  Israel,  the 
eerrant  of  the  Lord  (not  identified  with  the 
Messiah)  most  first  saffor  a  sacrificial  death 
for  the  whole  people,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  God  can  be  fulfilled  only  through  his  un- 
merited and  vicarious  suffering. 

(7)  In  the  latter  period  of  apocalyptic 
teaching  it  appears  that  this  kingdom  of 
God  will  be  brought  about  by  an  unmediated 
act  of  God.  It  will  be  no  development  of  an 
eadsting  situation,  but  by  God's  pure  act 
there  will  suddenly  be  manifested  on  the 
throne  of  divine  glory  Gk>d's  representative 
in  human  form,  "the  Son  of  Man,"  to  ex- 
ecute God's  judgment  and  to  establish  his 
kingdom. 

I  have  colleoted  all  these  seven  features  of 
the  Jewish  hope  because  in  fact  our  Lord 
accepted  and  combined  all  of  them.  In  par- 
ticular, he  combined  in  the  one  idea  of  the 
Christ  the  ideal  King  and  the  suffering  ser- 
vant and  the  glorified  Son  of  Man. 

L  An  Iskaxl  or  Expectation:  The 
forerunner  of  the  Lord,  John  the  Baptist, 
was  sent  to  proclaim  that  the  time  had  come, 
that  the  hour  of  the  kingdom  was  just  about 
to  strike.  His  function  was  to  herald  the 
ooniing  of  the  greater  One  and  to  prepare  for 
him  out  of  Israel  a  people  ready  to  accept 
him.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
a  day  of  judgment.  Judgment  must  accom- 
pany or  precede  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit.  It  would  fall  upon  Israel,  sinful 
Israel,  more  particularly.  Therefore  it  must 
be  prepared  for  by  repentance.  The  baptism 
which  John  administered,  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
which  the  Christ  was  to  bestow,  was  the 
ceremony  by  which  an  Israel  cleansed  by 
penitence  was  made  ready  to  welcome  its 
Lord. 

I  think  we  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that 
John  the  Baptist  made  and  left  behind  him 
a  definite  body,  ''an  Israel  of  expectation'' 
as  we  may  call  them,  known  as  "the  dis- 
ciples of  John,"  who  had  been  taught  by  him 
a  method  of  prayer,  and  who  observed  spe- 
cial fasts,  and  who  admitted  members  by 
baptism;  and  that  this  body  of  disciples 
subsisted  and  spread  abroad  beyond  Judaea, 
and  were  still  found  five-and-twenty  years 
after  John's  death,  numbering  among 
them  ApoUos  and  the  men  whom  St.  Paul 
found  at  Ephesus;  who  had  been  baptized 
with  John's  baptism,  and  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect the  kingdom  and  the  Spirit,  but  had  not. 


heard  that  the  Christ  had  come  and  that  the 
gift  had  been  actually  given.  It  was  this 
body  of  John's  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord 
especially  alluded  when  he  said  that  since 
the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  had  been  suffering  violence  and 
violent  men  had  been  taking  it  by  force, 
meaning  that  by  the  depth  of  their  penitence 
and  the  urgency  of  their  desire  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  they  had  been  (so  to 
speak)  forcing  it  on  and  wringing  it  from 
God. 

With  this  Israel  of  expectation  our  Lord 
directly  associated  himself.  At  his  baptism 
by  John  he  received  the  anointing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  knew  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  John  knew  it  also.  I  will  not 
go  into  the  question  of  how  the  truth  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ  was  allowed  to  emerge 
among  his  disciples  or  among  the  people 
generally.  This  is  a  point  on  which  there 
is  an  appearance  of  contradiction  between 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  synoptists. 
Whether  it  is  real  or  not  I  will  not  discuss. 
In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  our  Lord  had 
to  reconstruct  the  idea  of  the  Christ  among 
his  disciples,  and  especially  to  detach  it  from 
political  ideals  atfd  to  associate  it  with  the 
thought — the  alien  and  repellent  thought — 
of  the  Suffering  Servant;  and  this  necessity 
for  reconstructing  the  foundation  of  belief, 
which  was  the  work  of  the  Galilean  ministiy, 
made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  truth  about 
his  office  and  person  as  a  secret,  which  was 
only  slowly  realized  even  by  the  disciples. 
Thus  our  Lord  was  content  in  Galilee  at  first 
to  continue  the  preparatory  ministry  of  John ; 
to  propagate  and  deepen  the  exx>ectation  of 
the  immediate  coming  of  the  kingdom;  to 
spiritualize  the  idea  of  it;  and  to  associate 
the  preparation  for  it  with  the  thought  of 
suffering  and  rejection  for  its  ambassadors. 
EspeciaUy  as  the  truth  that  he  was  Christ 
became  familiar  to  the  disciples,  they  were 
taught  to  accept  his  own  death  as  the  neces- 
sary sacrifice  which  must  be  paid  before 
the  kingdom  could  come.  But  meanwhile 
all  the  seven  elements  in  the  Jewish  hope, 
enumerated  above,  our  Lord  accepted  and 
fused  into  one.  (1)  The  idea  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  King  as  immediately  to  come, 
or  even  as  actually  present.  ^'The  king- 
dom of  God  is  come  upon  you."  (2)  The 
idea  of  the  preparatory  judgment.  So  far 
from  falling  on  the  heathen  alone;  it  is  to 
fall   specially   upon    Jerusalem   and   upon 
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Israel  as  refusing  the  message  of  the  Lord. 
In  particular,  it  is  quite  certain  that  our 
Lord  proclaimed  the  speedy  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  had  rejected  him,  and  that 
he  threw  his  doom  upon  Jerusalem  upon  the 
background  of  physical  convulsions  such  as 
the  older  prophets  had  already  associated 
with  the  judgment  on  Babylon  and  Egypt 
and  Tyre  and  Edom  and  on  Jerusalem  itself. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  Christ^  language 
about  the  darkening  of  sun  and  moon  and 
the  falling  of  the  stars  and  the  passing  of 
heaven  and  earth.  This  language  is  all  from 
the  older  prophets.  But  our  Lord  makes 
these  physical  portents  the  heralds  of  the 
final  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  power 
and  great  glory.  And  besides  this  denuncia- 
tion of  judgment  on  Jerusalem,  our  Lord 
proclaims  a  universal  judgment  of  all  in* 
dividuals  and  of  all  nations,  of  which  he^ 
the  Son  of  Man,  is  to  be  the  minister.  (3) 
The  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
This  is  asserted  or  implied  on  several  occa- 
sions. But  a  totally  new  place  is  given  to 
this  doctrine  of  resurrection,  in  connection 
with  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  an- 
nouncement repeatedly  made  that  first  of  all 
he  himself — the  Christ — ^must  suffer  and  die 
and  be  raised  again.  This  resurrection  of 
the  Christ  comes  into  the  immediate  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  (4)  He  had  received, 
and  claimed  to  have  received,  the  unction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — and  to  work  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit.  In-  warning  tiie  twelve  of  tiie 
rejection  and  suffering  they  were  to  expect 
in  going  about  the  cities  of  Israel,  he  told 
them  also  to  expect  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  speak  within  them.  He  identified  op- 
position to  his  cause  with  opposition  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Finally,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
he  promised  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
when  he  was  gone,  as  the  first  fruits  of  his 
victory  over  death.  (5)  Our  Lord  certainly 
uses  all  the  prophetic  laiguage  about  the 
dissolution  of  nature  in  the  coming  judg- 
ment, and  his  language  about  the  banquet  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  where  he  will  drink 
the  new  wine  with  his  disciples,  may  be  taken 
to'  imply  his  acceptance  of  the  whole  idea 
of  "the  regeneration"  of  nature.  (6)  He 
brought  fully  into  the  foreground  the  idea 
that  the  Christ,  he  himself,  identified  with 
the  suffering  servant  of  the  Lord,  must  re- 
deem his  people,  "the  many"  who  shall  be 
his  and  shall  enter  into  his  kingdom,  by 
his  saerifieial  death,  which  was  to  be  fol- 


lowed by  his  resurrection  and  his  glory. 
Finally  (7),  he  certainly  adopted  the  apoc- 
alyptic language  and  proclaimed  his  own 
coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  with  the  holy  angels,  to  con- 
duct the  divine  judgment  of  the  world  and 
to  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  God. 

11.  Christ  and  Jewish  Eschatologt: 
All  this  appears  frequently  in  the  synoptic 
gospels  as  an  expectation  to  be  realized 
speedily  or  within  the  period  of  the  existing 
generation.  This  has  been  a  great  occasion 
of  stumbling.  So  wise  a  man  as  the  late 
Henry  Sidgwick,  for  instance,  was  alienated 
from  the  faith  and  membership  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  mainly  by  the  conviction  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  certainly  proclaimed  the 
immediate  coming  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  had  not  come  as  he  prophesied. 
Jesus,  he  thought,  was  certainly  under  a  de- 
lusion, and  could  not  therefore  be  what 
Christendom  believed  him  to  be. 

But,  in  fact,  this  at  least  is  quite  certain, 
that  the  effect  of  our  Lord's  teaching  about 
the  coming  of  the  Christ  and  the  kingdom 
had  been  to  make  men  expect  a  gradual  proc- 
ess, and  no  longer  a  single  event  to  be 
realized  in  one  moment  of  time. 

If  you  take  the  stock  ideas  of  Jewish  eseha- 
tology  in  the  period  before  our  Lord's  com- 
ing, as  I  have  enumerated  them,  and  leave 
out  of  account  the  idea  of  the  Suffering  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  and  some  other  older  fea- 
tures of  the  prophetic  teaching,  you  can 
form  a  very  concrete  picture  of  a  sudden 
coming.  If  you  could  suppose  John  the  Bap- 
tist to  -have  entertained  the  Jewish  expecta- 
tion in  its  simplest  and  crudest  form,  you 
could  imagine  him  to  have  expected  that 
when  he  had  been  allowed  to  prepare  a  peo- 
ple for  the  Lord  the  Lord  Christ  would  sud- 
denly come  with  all  the  accompaniments  of 
divine  power  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to 
evoke  the  dead,  to  transform  the  world,  to 
Administer  the  final  judgments,  and  to  gather 
together  his  elect  into  the  divine  kingdom. 
AH  would  be  one  event,  to  be  expected  at  one 
single  moment  in  time.  But,  in  fact,  the 
Christ  came  in  lowliness  and  meekness  to 
live  as  man,  to  suffer  and  to  die.  When  he 
was  teaching  and  suffering  on  earth  ''he 
that  should  come"  had  really  come.  "Thou 
art  the  Christ "  the  disciples  confessed.  "  It 
is  finished,"  he  cried  from  the  cross.  But  it 
was  only  one  stage  of  his  coming.  He  had 
come;  but  he  was  still  to  come.    He  died  to 
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ransom  Ms  people,  and  was  raised  from  the 
dead  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 
This  is  the  resurreetion,  the  most  certain 
evidence  that  the  kingdom  has  come. 
"Jesus,"  St.  Paul  sajs,  ''was  marked  out  as 
the  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  He  uses  the  plural,  ''the  resurrec- 
tion of  dead  men,"  for  Christ's  resurrection ; 
because  it  is  in  promise  and  power  the  resur- 
rection of  all  the  dead.  Thus  the  day  of 
resurrection  is  come;  but  it  is  still  in  expec- 
tation. "  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then  they 
that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.  Then 
Cometh  the  end."  Again,  the  bestowal  of 
the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  is  the  evidence  that 
the  Messianic  kingdom  has  come.  St.  Peter 
hails  it  as  the  fulfilment  of  Joel's  prophecy 
of  "the  last  days,"  the  evidence  that  they 
had  really  come;  and  there  is  a  great  body 
of  New  Testament  language  leading  up  to 
identify  the  Church  on  earth  with  the  king- 
dom of  God.  But  if  the  kingdom  had  come 
at  Pentecost,  it  was  still  to  come.  Once 
again,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
elect  was  to  be  accompanied  with  judgment 
on  the  rebellious  world.  Our  Lord  had  cer- 
tainly prophesied  the  judgment  on  Jeru- 
salem, and  had  thrown  this  judgment  on 
Jerusalem  on  the  background  of  the  end  of 
the  world.  Well,  the  judgment  fell  upon 
Jerusalem.  There  is  not  in  history  a  more 
assured  or  a  more  wonderful  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  The  divine  judgment  had  come; 
but  it  was  still  to  come.  It  was  "  one  of  the 
days  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  but  not  the  only 
or  final  day.  The  antichristian  power  was 
now  no  longer  Jerusalem,  but  Bome  turned 
persecutor,  and  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse 
converts  all  the  apocalyptic  language  against 
Bome.  The  prophecy  of  doom  is  again  ful- 
filled. But  the  end  is  not  a  full  end.  Christ 
is  etill  to  come. 

III.  What  Were  Chmst's  Words:  This 
is  certainly  the  true  point.  In  Christ's 
teaching  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  becomes 
a  gradual  process.  It  is  his  own  human 
manifestation;  it  is  the  resurrection;  it  is 
Pentecost ;  it  is  the  judgment  on  Jerusalem ; 
it  is  the  judgment  on  Bome.  All  these  are 
his  coming;  but  yet  altogether,  as  it  appears, 
they  have  not  accomplished  his  coming,  and 
they  leave  us  praying  "  Thy  kingdom  come." 

It  is  certain  that  our  Lord's  first  disciples 
at  first  expected  the  great  consummation  in 
the  immediate  future,  tho  it  is  also  certain 


that  they  modified  their  expectations  with- 
out experiencing  any  violent  shock.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  our  Lord  meant 
them  to  learn  by  experience  in  the  matter, 
and  gave  them  hints  which  they  only  after- 
ward learned  to  appreciate.  But  it  is  not 
easy  for  any  one  to  feel  confident  of  the  pre- 
cise meaning  which  our  Lord  intended  his 
disciples  to  attach  to  his  specific  announce- 
ments of  "the  coming"  to  be  expected  be- 
fore their  generation  should  all  have  passed 
away.  The  uncertainty  which  we  feel  is  in 
part  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  words 
used  by  our  Lord. 
Four  considerations  must  be  entertained. 

1.  There  are  considerable  differences  be- 
tween the  reports  of  our  Lord's  words  as 
given  by  the  three  evangelists.  The  impres- 
sion that  our  Lord  announced  his  final  com- 
ing and  the  end  of  the  world  within  the  ex- 
isting generation  is  due  chiefly  to  the  gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew.  The  other  evan- 
gelists are  much  more  ambiguous.  For  ex- 
ample, the  whole  of  the  discourse  in  Mark 
13  is  plainly  an  answer  only  to  the  question, 
"When  shall  this  destruction  of  the  Temple 
take  place  f"  So  in  the  same  discourse  in 
St  Luke.  But  in  St.  Matthew  the  question 
is  about  "the  end  of  the  world,"  and  the 
whole  answer  reads  with  a  different  sense. 

2.  In  this  discourse,  as  reported  by  Mark 
and  tiuke,  there  seems  to  me  no  reasonable 
question  that  the  words  "this  generation 
shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  be 
accomplished"  should  be  referred  to  the  spe- 
cific event,  the  judgment  on  Jerusalem,  which 
our  Lord  in  the>  manner  of  the  prophets  has 
thrown  upon  the  immediate  background  of 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  following  words, 
"Of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no  man 
.  .  .  neither  the  Son,"  may  be  interpreted  no 
doubt  strictly  in  their  context  to  mean,  "I 
tell  you  the  general  period;  I  do  not  know 
the  precise  moment."  But  they  may  be,  I 
think,  more  truly  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  other  words,  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  "  It 
is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or  seasons," 
and  then  they  would  refer  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  but  to  the  end  of  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

3.  In  our  Lord's  declaration  of  his  Mes- 
siahship  before  the  high  priests  and  dders, 
he  does  not  say  "hereafter,"  as  the  word 
was  translated  in  the  authorized  version — 
"  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sit- 
ting on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming 
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in  the  elonds  of  heaven/'  but  "henceforth," 
or  aa  in  St.  Luke,  ''From  the  present  time 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  power  of  Qod,"  It  is  a  con- 
tinnons  session  that  is  announced  and  a 
eontinuons  coming. 

4.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Jewish 
prophets  and  psalmists  speak  of  divine  the- 
ophanies  in  highly  figurative  language.  We 
may  dare  to  say  that  the  beginning  of  the 
world  and  the  ending  of  it  can  be  ezprest  to 
us  only  in  figurative  or  aymbolical  language; 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
Lord's  language  about  the  end,  echoing  as  it 
does  the  language  of  the  prophets,  is  highly 
figurative. 

We  are  bound  to  accept  our  Lord's  own 
etatement  that,  at  least  in  his  human  state, 
he  was  ignorant  of  a  divine  secret.  "Of 
the  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man  .  .  • 
nttther  the  Son." 

But  in  the  words  immediately  preceding 
he  declares  his  words  infallible.  "Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away."  We  must  believe  him, 
in  his  humiliation,  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
what  man  may  not  know.  But  we  have  no 
ground  for  believing  that  he  was  deluded. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
coming  and  the  kingdom  and  the  end,  as  he 


tau£^t  it,  were  a  process  of  many  stages. 
His  coming  in  humility,  his  resurrection, 
Pentecost,  and  the  Church,  the  judgment 
upon  Jerusalem — ^all  these  are  the  coming, 
and  all  these,  and  every  other  day  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  are  thrown  upon  the  immediate 
background  of  the  final  end  of  the  world, 
which  faith  in  God  imperatively  demands, 
the  we  know  of  it  only  in  symbol. 

It  is  not  my  task  to  answer  the  question 
— ^What  our  Lord's  teaching  about  the  end 
ought  to  mean  for  us  in  our  generation.  But 
one  word  I  must  say.  A  modem  school  of 
Biblical  critics  who  exaggerate  the  place  of 
eschatological  teaching  in  the  whole  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  also  congratulate  the  Chris- 
tian world  on  having  left  it  behind.  This  is 
absolutely  the  wrong  attitude.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  faith  to  be  expecting  the  coming  and 
the  end.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  ought  even 
now  to  be  suffering  violence  at  the  hands 
of  our  importunity.  If  we  want  to  see  a  day 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  or  the  last  day,  we  ought 
to  be  eamestliy  expecting,  yea,  crying  out 
in  pain  for  his  judgments  and  his  presence. 
Even  so  come  Lord  Jesus  I  The  detached  or 
world-renouncing  feeling  of  the  first  Chris- 
tiana toward  the  existing  social  order  is  a 
feeling  which  the  Church  can  never  abandon 
without  disaster. 
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I  am  the  "bread  of  life.  He  thai  helieveih  in 
me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  fronu  within 
him  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water,  I  am 
eome  a  light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever 
helieveth  on  me  may  not  abide  in  the  dark- 
iieM.-^ohn  6:35;  7:38;  12:46. 

Ot  all  the  new  years  that  have  come  and 
gone,  the  present  is  the  saddest  our  world  has 
known.  If  some  being  from  another  planet 
eould  ^dsit  our  earlh,  behold  its  untimely 
graves,,  look  into  the  blanched  faces  of  men, 
the  tear-etained  faces  of  women,  the  pinched 
faces  of  cluldTen,  would  he  not  be  con- 
etrained  to  eay:  ''Having  been  through 
many  worlds  and  seen  many  kinde  of  life, 
I  have  eeen  nothing  to  equal  the  sorrow  and 
gloom  of  the  earth  "f  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
history's  bloodiest  war,  we  are  not  in  despair. 
This  is  4n  itself  a  miracle  of  faith  and  hope. 
Look  about  you  and  consider  if  there  be  any- 
thing more  wonderful  than  this:  Fallen 
among'  his  own  ruins,  cruaht  beneath  the 


weight  of  desolation  he  has  pulled  down 
upon  himself,  man  still  dreams  of  better 
times,  of  higher  national  aims,  of  a  coming 
age  of  brotherhood,  of  a  warless,  emperor- 
less,  kinglees,  kaiserless  world.  Froude  says 
that  in  the  middle  of  Uie  nineteenth  century 
"  the  compasses  were  all  awry,  the  lights  all 
drifting,  and  nothing  left  to  steer  by  except 
the  stars."  But  inasmuch  as  the  stars  are 
fixt,  the  compasses  do  go  wrong  and  Hghts 
do  drift,  the  situation  is  not  entirely  hope- 
less. Moreover,  we  may  learn  at  last  that 
our  only  hope  as  a  race  ia  to  steer  by  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem.  And  this  (brings  me  to 
the  theme  suggested  by  the  texts:  "A 
Whole  Creed  for  the  New  Year." 

I.  The  Bread  ot  Life:  The  first  article 
of  a  whole  creed  runs:  "I  bdieve  in  the 
bread  of  life."  Unfortunately,  men  stop 
short  of  the  complete  statement.  For  ex- 
ample :  Every  man  believes  in  bread.  Infidel, 
atheist,  agnostic,  anarchist,  syndiealiBt,  ma- 
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terialist,  Christian — ^we  all  believe  in  bread. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  not  an  indication  of  hi^h 
mental  or  spiritual  endeavor  to  have  faith  in 
bread.  We  may  hold  this  much  of  our  creed 
without  any  mental  sweat,  without  any  vo- 
litional exertion  whatever.  For  the  blood, 
no  matter  what  our  philosophic  or  theologic 
predilections,  is  an  uproarious  believer  in 
bread.  Bones,  tissue,  skin,  stomach,  feet, 
legs,  and  arms  are  all  tremendously  orthodox 
in  the  matter  of  bread.  They  do  not  ask  my 
opinion  upon  the  subject;  I  am  quietly  ig- 
nored; but  they  go  right  on  believing  in 
bread  night  and  day,  year  in  and  year  out, 
until  deatii  sends  them  back  into  the  various 
chemical  states  out  of  which  t^ey  came. 

Now,  some  maintain  that  belief  in  bread 
is  enough.  We  are  all  related  to  stocks  and 
stones,  brothers  of  the  beasts  that  perish, 
not  even — as  Hugo  said  he  was — the  tadpole 
of  an  archangel.  Thus  this  bread-enough 
creed,  you  see,  puts  a  period,  a  full  stop  to 
everything  but  dirt.  I  had  inclined  to  think 
that  Isaiah  was  a  majestic  spirit  surrounded 
by  matter;  that  David  was  a  kind  of  celes- 
tial swan,  skirting  these  islands  of  time 
with  broken  wing  and  singing  psalms  that 
might  not  be  altogether  tuneless  along  the 
coasts  of  eternity;  that  John,  lying  on 
Christ's  bosom,  got  so  close  to  the  heart  of 
eternal  life  that,  when  death  stood  across  his 
path,  he  simply  looked  death  out  of  coun- 
tenance, continuing  his  enchanting  journey 
of  the  undying;  that  Paul,  when  he  yielded 
his  head  to  the  ax,  only  yielded  himself — 
his  deathless,  immortal  being — ^to  a  more  per- 
fect vision  of  that  love  which  Dante  thought 
moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  ail  the  stars. 
"But  no,"  replies  the  man  who  believes  in 
bread  only,  "you  are  just  a  poor,  innocent, 
deluded  mortal,  imagining  gods  when  there 
are  none,  deifying  men  who  are  but  higher 
animals  at  best." 

Still,  the  bread-man's  answer  is  not  over- 
whelmingly convincing.  He  offers  me  only 
a  mutilated,  truncated  creed.  He  does  not 
go  far  enough.  He  is  perfectly  right  in  be- 
lieving in  bread,  but  he  is  wofully  wrong 
in  refusing  to  believe  in  the  Bread  of  Life 
also.  Otherwise,  the  finest,  the  deepest,  the 
grandest  things  in  human  life  are  untouched, 
unexplained.  Here  is  this  splendid  specimen 
of  physical  manhood.  He  has  the  stride  of 
a  young  god.  He  also  thinks,  wills,  reasons, 
hopes,  loves.  "Look  at  him,"  exclaims  our 
bread-logician.    "All    he   needs   ia   bread; 


bread  has  made  him  what  he  is."  But  what 
about  his  reason  f  Beason  has  no  teeth,  eats 
no  bread,  pays  no  dental  bills.  And  yet,  in 
recalling  Aristotle,  Newton,  Kant,  Bacon, 
we  never  ask  what  kind  of  bread  they  ate. 
They  ate  bread,  certainly,  but  they  lived  by 
the  bread  of  life,  they  lived  by  reason.  But, 
as  I  have  just  intimated,  reason  has  no  teeth, 
never  eats  bread,  never  suffers  from  indiges- 
tion. Moreover,  what  about  his  imagination  f 
Imagination  has  no  jaw-bone,  no  place  for 
teeth.  Did  Baffael,  having  eaten  all  the 
delicious  food  in  Bome  and  Florence,  and  as 
a  direct  result  thereof,  paint  "The  Trans- 
figuration "f  Did  Coleridge,  after  eating 
much  bread,  write  Christahd^  Did  Francis 
Thompson  wander  into  a  London  gin-mill 
out  of  London's  lonely,  shivering  streets, 
swallow  a  few  ounces  of  bread  and  beer, 
and  then  sing  for  all  time  Tlie  Hound  of 
Heaven?  Hardly  I  Inmgination  never  lies 
awake  at  night  on  account  of  toothache. 
Then,  too,  what  of  his  emotions  f  Are  the 
loves,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  devotion  of 
man  and  woman,  of  parenthood  and  child- 
hood, the  rich,  clean,  snow-white,  inspiring 
friendships— are  all  these  to  be  measured, 
valued,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  loaf  f 
If  80,  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan 
is  only  a  jocose  conundrum ;  the  Florentine's 
pure  white  soul-flame  wias  concocted  out  of 
a  witch's  brew;  the  love-story  of  the  race — 
with  its  deathless  dreams,  its  holy  sacrifices, 
its  sacred  adventures — ^is  an  intertwisted 
puzzle  with  no  hint  of  an  intelligible  an- 
swer. Finally,  how  will  tiiia  crustman  ex- 
plain the  imperishable  heroism  in  human  na- 
ture! Surely,  full  stomachs  can  not  alto- 
gether account  for  the  mighty  achievements 
of  Albert,  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  of 
Peter,  king  of  the  Servians  I  There  are 
those  who  think  that  these  two  throneless 
kings  aore  the  kingliest  souls  now  batUing 
for  the  life  or  death  of  militarism.  Or 
again:  Out  there  in  the  deep  a  vessel  is 
being  pounded  to  pieces  by  wind  and  wave. 
Here  on  the  shore  are  the  old  captain  and 
his  life-savers.  The  deep  is  threatening, 
with  terrible  voice,  a  full  toll  of  all  the  peo- 
ple on  that  broken  and  breaking  vessel. 
"Lads!  "  shouts  the  old  captain,  "we  must 
to  the  rescue  I  "  "But,"  the  lads  protest, 
"no  life-iboat  can  live  in  that  sea,  captain. 
The  ocean's  foaming  teeth  have  certain 
death  in  their  angry  bite.  If  we  go  out,  we 
will  never  come  back."     Then,  m  a  Toice 
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that  the  sea-voices  and  wind-voices  most 
have  paused  to  hear,  the  captain  shonted: 
"  But  we  dont  have  to  come  back  I  **  Ah  I 
we  have  to  go;  the  voice  of  duty  commands 
us;  onr  love  for  men  compels  us;  but  we 
don't  have  to  come  back;  that  is  a  matter 
to  be  settled  by  Ood  and  the  soul  he  hath 
made  in  his  own  image!  Tell  me — ^is  that 
holj  spirit  of  heroism  merely  the  result  of 
bread,  the  empty  rattle  of  dry  crusts 
knocking  each  other  into  such  thrilling 
and  magnificent  daring  for  the  sake  of 
others! 

No,  n^  friends;  we  must  not  permit  our- 
selves to  be  imposed  ui>on  by  the  crumb-and- 
crust  conception  of  life.  It  is  too  easy;  too 
specious;  lit  asks  too  much  of  our  reason;  it 
leaves  such  vast  areas  of  our  inner  being 
unaccounted  for;  it  makes  it  far  harder,  all 
things  considered,  to  believe  in  dirt  than  it 
does  to  believe  in  divinity.  Let  us  ardently 
believe  in  bread — and  ail  the  material  won- 
ders bread  suggests;  for  our  bread-line 
should  be  as  illimitable  as  the  physical  uni- 
verse. It  should  hold  in  its  measureless 
lengths  the  majesty  of  all  9caa,  the  splendor 
of  all  stars,  the  promise  of  all  Aprils,  the 
wealth  of  all  summers,  and  the  gold  of  aU 
autumns.  But  after  compassing  sod  and 
sky  and  sea  and  land  and  sunset  and  star, 
after  all  fair  and  sublime  and  lovely  forms 
have  yielded  us  their  beauty,  we  know  that 
there  is  something  stiH  beyond,  behind, 
within;  something  better  than  bread,  fairer 
than  violet  meadows  of  sky,  sweeter  than 
softly  silver  wind-whisperings  at  twilight — 
something  that  urges  us  to  bow  and  pray: 

"  Break  thou  the  bread  of  life. 

Dear  Lord,  to  me. 
As  thou  didst  break  the  loaves 

Beside  the  sea; 
Beyond  the  sacred  page 

I  seek  thee,  Lord; 
"Mj  spirit  pants  for  thee, 

O  living  Word  I 

"Bless  thou  the   truth,   dear  Lord, 

To  me — ^to  me— 
As  thou  didst  bless  the  bread 

By  Galilee; 
Then  shall  all  bondage  cease. 

All  fettere  fall; 
And  I  shall  find  my  peace, 

My  Allin-All." 

IL  The  Water  or  Life:  The  second 
article  of  a  whole  creed  reads:  ''I  believe 
in  the  water  of  life."    Here,  again,  every- 


body is  coraipelled  to  en;A>Bcribe  to  at  least  a 
partial  creed.  Even  plants  believe  in  water. 
Trees  an4  fiowers  and  grass,  and  all  tiieir 
many-colored  neighbors  of  the  soil,  are 
stanch  disciples  of  water.  Were  it  not  for 
their  abiding  faith  in-  water,  there  would  be 
no  twinkling  leaves,  no  rose-bushes,  no 
wheat-fields  next  summer.  Nor  is  it  espe- 
cially taxing,  from  the  standpoint  of 
thought  and  observation,  for  a  man  to  be- 
lieve in  water.  Growing  boys,  of  course, 
may  not  think  much  of  water  when  ex- 
teriorly applied.  But  a  man  knows  that 
three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  cov- 
ered by  water;  he  also  knows  that  about 
two-thirds  of  his  own  body  is  comjMsed  of 
water.  Haeckel — ^that  big,  blind  giant 
grinding  in  the  mills  of  modem  materialism 
— ^is  sudi  a  fanatical  believer  in  water  that 
he  thinks  water  and  the  other  elements 
have  all  begotten  themselves.  He  does  not 
ask  with  Job:  "Has  the  rain  a  father! " 
There  is  nothing  material  or  immaterial, 
within  or  without  the  universe,  worthy  the 
name  of  Father  or  God.  The  war  proves, 
according  to  this  biologist,  that  the  thought 
of  an  overruling  Providence  in  human  af- 
fairs is  uttei^y  untenable.  But  does  it 
really  prove  anything  of  the  sortf 

Now,  in  its  elementary  relations,  water 
stands  for  at  least  two  things:  it  is  a 
quencher  of  thirst  and  it  is  a  cleanser.  And 
is  it  not  these  two  truths.  In  their  spiritual 
bearing,  which  yield  the  Christian  a  whde 
rather  than  a  piecemeal  creed  f  Believing 
in  water  as  heartily,  as  sincerely,  ae  jubi- 
lantly as  the  most  arrogant  materialist^ 
Ohrist's  men  and  women  believe  in  the 
water  of  life  also.    And  whyf 

First,  because  it  alone  quenches  the 
thirst  of  the  soul.  "As  the  heart  panteth 
after  the  water  brooks,  so  pantetii  my  soul 
after  thee,  O  God."  Man's  thirst  for  God 
is  deep  and  permanent.  Like  the  thirsts  of 
the  body,  this  highest  and  supreme  thirst  is 
pervertible;  nevertheless,  it  bums  on  after 
the  thirsts  of  the  body  have  bumed  out. 
We  must  believe  this,  if  we  believe  in  soul 
at  all,  or  else  give  up,  as  Tennyson  said,  the 
mighty  hopes  which  make  us  men.  Here  is 
the  dew-pearled,  morning-wonder  in  human- 
ity's checkered,  sultry  day:  The  living  God 
begets  in  undying  souls  a  parching  thirst 
for  himself!  None  other  ean  satisfy  that 
thirst.  Does  not  man  thirst  for  fame  and 
find  it  a  bursting  bubblef    Does  not  man 
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thirst  for  glory,  and  do  not  ''.paths  of  glory 
lead  but  to  the  grave  f  Does  not  man 
thirst  for  power,  and  is  not  unsanctified 
power  one  of  the  blackest  enrses  our  earth 
knows  f  Does  not  man  thirst  for  gold,  and 
does  not  gold,  divested  of  its  godlike  uses, 
create  only  a  golden  hellf  But  lol  man 
thirsts  for  God,  and  the  universe  'bares  its 
inmost  heart,  pouring  nourishing  streams  of 
life  into  his  God-thirsty  nature  I  For  God 
alone  is  the  inf allilfle  cure  of  that  deadly, 
emaciating  disease  which  Professor  James 
brilliantly  defined  as  ''the  sick  soul,  the 
divided  self,"  which  Paul  also,  apostdieally 
and  bluntly,  name"  "sin,  that  it  mi^jht  ap- 
pear sin,  working  deatu." 

But  if  OUT  thirst  is  deep,  the  divine  sup- 
ply is  superabundant.  "  If  any  man  thirst/' 
cried  the  Opener  of  etemai  fountains,  "let 
him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
from  within  him  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water."  What  a  heart-thrilling,  soul-cheer- 
ing promise!  "O  thirsty  soul,  come  unto 
me  and  drink.  Tou  may  try  everything  else 
and  your  thirst  will  be  unslaked.  Left 
alone,  you  are  a  human  desert — dry,  infer- 
tile, floweiiess,  treeless,  songless;  but  you 
may  .be  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  through  which 
silver  waters  flow,  wherein  heavenly  song- 
sters sing,  and  green,  fragrant  things  flour- 
ish through  all  seasons  and  all  weathers. 
The  secret  depths  of  your  consciousness 
shall  be  as  fresh  as  t^e  streams  of  an  invis- 
ible spring.  Nay,  that  is  not  all.  Fresh- 
ened and  vitalized  in  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  your  own  being,  you  shall  become  as  the 
head-waters  of  benediction  to  others.  Tour 
inner  brook  shall  break  into  flowing  rivers, 
and  your  flowing  rivers  shall  widen  into 
spiritual  seas  of  living  water!  " 

Hie  second  use  of  'water  is  in  its  cleansing 
power.  Imagine  a  world  like  ours  with  no 
water  to  cleanse  it  for  a  single  day!  Yet 
would  such  a  physical  condition  be  more  ap- 
palling than  souls  without  recourse  to  the 
spiritual  tides  Of  cleansing  that  flow  unceas- 
ingly from  the  heart  of  God  in  Christ  f  The 
saint  and  not  the  sinner,  the  soul  hid  with 
Ohrist  in  God  and  not  the  soul  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  as  alone  competent  to  an- 
swer our  question.  For  it  ii  one  of  the 
moral  paradoxes  that  the  whitest,  cleanest, 
gentlest,  heavenliest  spirits  have  ever  been 
most  keenly  sensitive  to  the  terrors  and  hor- 
rors oif  sin.    The  quasi-Christian,  the  ea^- 


going,  dulcet-toned  essayist  and  hair-spUt- 
ting  speculator — ^what  cares  he  for  the  puri- 
fying fountains  opened  for  sin  and  unclean- 
nessf  He  is  not  deep  enough  to  eonsprehend 
his  own  shallowness.  He  w«lks  out  upon  his 
intellectual  ice  as  if  he  were  crossing  *  rill 
of  speculation  instead  of  a  fathomless  sea 
of  reality.  Never  until  he  breaks  through 
his  thin  ice,  and  is  smoked  down  into  the 
swirling,  befouling  deptiis  of  sin's  stifling 
nastiness,  can  he  know  what  it  is  to  be 
washed  in  Calvary's  whiteniil^  streams  of 
forgiving  love.  I  am  emphasizing  a  fact  in 
human  experience.  Let  the  philosojAiers, 
the  scientists,  tiie  jMydiologiats  make  the 
most  Off  it.  It  is  the  big,  towering,  moun- 
tain-souled  men  and  women,  and  not  the 
smug,  dever  little  coteries  dwelling  among 
the  foothills  of  history,  who  require  the  for- 
giveness of  QM  which  is  in  CtatBt  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

A  typical  case  is  -that  of  Doctor  Car- 
men, the  Edinburgh  physician.  After  fin- 
ishing some  church  'business  with.  Doctor 
Alexander  Whyte,  senior  pastor  of  Free 
Saint  George's,  Edinburgh,  the  physician 
looked  earnestly,  almost  beseechingly,  at  the 
minister  as  he  ifaid:  "Now,  ha'e  ye  any 
word  for  an  old  sinner  f"  The  quesfion. 
took  the  great  preacher's  breath  away,  for 
he  thought  the  questioner  was  an- old  saint — 
and  he  was!  Bising  and  stretching  forth  a 
strong  hand  to  the  strong  hand  ready  to 
clasp  it,  Doctor  Whyte  said:  "  He  deUght- 
eth  in  mercy."  Then  the  physician  escaped 
out  of  the  room.  Next  morning  the  minister 
received  this  letter  from  the  physician: 
"  Dear  friend,  I  will  never  doubt  him  again 
— ^the  sins  x)f  my  youth.  I  was  near  the 
gates  of  hell,  but  that  word  of  God  com- 
forted me,  and  I  wiH  never  doubt  him  again. 
If  the  devU  casts  up  my  sin  in  my  teeth,  I 
will  say :  '  Yes,  it  is  all  true,  and  you  can 
not  tell  the  half  of  it,  but  I  have  to  do  with 
One  who  delighteth  in  mercy.'"  "I  eaa 
show  you  the  paper,"  says  Doctor  Whyte, 
"it  sanctifies  my  desk." 

Ah,  yes  I  these  are  the  lives  that  sane* 
tify  history,  that  glorify  God,  tint  enridi 
heaven.  Seeing  God  in  everything,  they  are 
not  f ooliidi  enough  to  day  that  everything  is 
God.  They  look  over  the  brightness  of  the 
stars  to  the  whiteness  of  the  throne,  before 
which  they  pray: 

"God  of  the  scarlet  rose. 
Give  me  the  beauty  that  thy  love  bestows! 
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"  God  of  the  lOy'a  cup, 
Fill  mel     I  hold  this  empty  chalice  up  I 

"  (5od  of  the  eea-gull's  wing, 
Bear  a^ove  each  dark  and  turbulent  thing  I 

"  God  of  the  eagle's  nest, 
Oh^  let  me  male  my  eyrie  near  thy  breast  I 

"  God  of  the  roadside  weed, 
Grant  I  may  humbly  serve  the  humblest 
need  I 

"God  of  the  butterfly, 
Help  me  to  vanquish  death,  altho  I  diet '' 

in.  The  Light  of  Life:  The  final  ar- 
ticle of  a  wfiole  creed  is  this:  "  I  believe  in 
the  light  of  life."  Of  all  the  figures  our 
Lord  used,  light  is  perhaps  the  most  univer- 
sal, the  most  capable  of  symbolizing  him- 
self. Of  course,  there  coidd  be  no  physical 
life  in  the  world  without  the  sun.  All 
tiie  kingdoms — ^mineral,  vegetable,  animal, 
human — owe  their  being  to  the  cesnter  of 
the  solar  system. 

Inasmuch  as  C3irist  said,  "  I  am  <the  Hght 
of  the  world,"  we  may  go  down  the  winding 
ways  of  the  new  year,  saying:  "Yes,  I 
believe  in  light — ^the  sweet,  silent,  strong 
energy  that  stirs  and  quickens  every  plant 
and  tree  and  animal  and  human  in  the  wide 
world;  but  I  believe,  also,  in  the  Light  be- 
hind the  light — ^I  believe  in  the  Light  of 
Life."  We  do  not  need  to  say  that  our 
human  life  is  full  of  darkness.  Every  one 
is  more  or  less  aware  of  that.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  this:  Is  there  a  light  that 
can  shiver  through  the  densest  darkness  f 
Indeed  there  is,  and  you  may  test  the  matter 
for  yourself.  Beichel  was  conducting  the 
final  rehearsal  of  his  great  choir  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Messiah.  The  chorus  had 
sung  'through  to  'the  point  where  the  soprano 
solo  takes  up  ihe  refrain,  "  I  know  that  my 
Bedeemer  liveth."  The  soloist's  technique 
was  perfect — she  had  faidtless  breathing, 
aeeurate  note-placing,  ^wless  enunciation. 
But  after  the  final  note,  all  eyes  were  fixt 
upon  Beichel  to  catch  his  look  ot  approval. 
Instead,  he  silenced  the  orchestra,  walked  up 
to  Hie  singer  with  sorrowful  eyes  and  said: 
''  My  daughter,  you  do  not  really  know  that 
your  Bedeemer  liveth,  do  youf"  "Why, 
yes,"  she  answered,  flushing,  "  I  think  I  do." 
"Then  sing  it,"  cried  Beichel.  "TeH  it  to 
me  so  I  and  aXl  who  hear  you  will  know,  and 
know  that  yon  know  the  joy  and  power  of 
St."  Then  he  motioned  the  orchestra  to  play 
it  again*    And  tliia  time  she  sang  the  truth 


as  she  knew  it  in  her  own  heart,  sang  it  as 
she  experienced  it  in  her  own  soul,  sang  it 
with  no  thought  of  applause,  sang  it  so 
gloriously  that  all  who  heard  forgot  the 
craftsman's  work  and  wept  under  the  spell 
of  the  singer's  soul.  Again  the  old  master 
approached  her,  not  with  sorrowful  eyes,  but 
with  joyous,  tear-filled  eyes,  kissed  her  on 
(fee  forehead,  and  said :  "  You  do  know,  for 
you  have  told  me."  Our  Master  wants  us  to 
speak  and  live  with  a  like  certitude.  After 
all,. no  other  assurance  is  worth  much  to  us; 
but  this  personal  assurance,  which  we  may 
have  in  our  own  consciousness,  is  of  infinite 
worth  and  peace.  For  Christ's  light  flashes 
illuminatingly  down  into  the  nethermost 
caves  of  human  darkness  and  makes  them 
glow  and  sparkle  like  mines  of  jewels.  "  I 
am  come  a  light  into  the  world" — ha  who 
was  before  the  sun  gave  the  sun  its  first 
faint  gleams  of  fire,  started  the  sun  on  its 
career  of  brilliance — he  it  is  who  says :  "  1 
am  come  sr  light  into  the  world,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  on  me  may  not  abide  in  the 
darkness."  Who  knows  the  darkness  of  this 
darkened  universe  like  Christ  f  Tet  he  was 
unafraid,  undiscouraged  in  the  midst  of  ap- 
parent defeat.  And  he  imparts  his  calm 
fearlessness  to  all  who  trust  him.  "While 
ye  have  the  light,"  he  says,  "  believe  on  the 
lights  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  the  light." 
Privilege  and  appropriation  —  but  is  that 
allf  No,  there  is  a  greater  wonder  still. 
Seizing  and  appropriating  the  light,  we  be- 
come sons  of  the  light.  In  other  words,  the 
light  does  immeasurably  more  for  us  than 
we  can  possibly  do  for  it.  Does  a  man  need 
to  be  told  the  sun  is  shining  when  he  walks 
down  the  street  on  a  golden  day  in  Junef 
Is  he  not  a  radiant  son  of  the  physical 
light  f  Ouist,  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says,  is 
the  sunshine  of  life,  and  he  witnesses  to  his 
own  brightness  in  the  heart.  Just  this,  I 
take  it,  is  Christianity.  All  the  rest  is 
theology  and  philosophy.  And  they  are 
good,  very  good,  only  they  are  not  good 
enough  to  take  you  conqueringly  through 
this  new  year.  Christ  alone  is  sufficient  for 
thatt  You  may  have  many  hard  questions; 
but  Christ  can  answer  all  of  them.  Believe 
in  bread,  <but  believe,  also,  in  the  Bread  of 
Life.  Believe  in  water,  but  believe,  also,  in 
the  Water  of  Life.  Believe  in  light,  but  be- 
lieve, also,  in  the  Light  of  Life.  It  is  a 
whole  creed  and  it  will  create  whole  men 
and  women. 
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"In  Cknst*'  we  discover  what  omnipo- 
tence means.  "He  that  doeth  the  will 
shaU  know  the  doctrine."  "In  Christ" 
we  know  and  meet  God  living  and  acting 
under  the  limitations  of  created  man.  "  In 
Christ"  we  learn  to  pray.  And  as  we 
learn  to  pray  we  begin  to  take  all  other 
learning  into  our  account  and  pray  the 
better  for  the  limitation  we  ourselves 
embrace  in  the  close  company  of  God. 
Our  limitation  and  the  limitation  of  our 
prayer  begin  to  march  with  his.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  demand  of  him  that  he  should 
ehange;  rather  it  is  for  us  to  change,  in 
humility  and  faith,  that  our  ways  and 
works  may  grow  into  accord  with  his. 

Here  again  I  discern  the  heavenly  com- 
mon sense  and  searching  intelligence  of 
the  Christian's  life.  As  our  prayer  limits 
itself  step  by  step  with  the  limitation  of 
God,  so  it  extends  into  the  whole  of  life, 
and  so  it  increases  in  certainty  and  exacti- 
tude of  response.    If  the  carpenter  who 


wants  a  box  kneels  down  and  prays  God 
to  send  him  a  box,  he  is  not  heard  for  his 
much  speaking,  however  much  it  be.  If 
he  uses  wood  and  tools,  and  skill  of  hand 
and  of  mind,  to  make  a  box  in  an  action 
become  "fine,"  he  has  his  box,  and  his 
action  is  a  prayer.  But  if  he  would  have 
God  as  the  friend  and  lover  of  his  soul, 
he  can  not  have  him*  even  through  prayers 
and  sacrament  if  they  are  used  only  as 
magical  tools.  He  must  pray  a  prayer 
with  no  limitations  other  than  those  of 
man  as  man  and  son  of  God;  he  must  use 
his  own  life  as  his  tool  and  give  his  heart 
and  his  intelligence  to  God.  Then  his 
prayers  and  his  sacraments,  his  heart  and 
his  intelligence!  become  instruments  for 
God  himself  to  use.  This,  as  I  see  it,  is 
the  common  sense  of  that  Christian  life 
which  proclaims,  or  should  proclaim,  the 
self -giving  of  God — ^the  life  which  is  one 
with  his  incarnation  in  man  and  his  eter- 
nal sacrifice  for  the  freedom  and  nobility 
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THE  GOOD  CONFESSION 

E.  C.  Dabgan,  D  J),,  LL.D.,  Macon,  Ga. 


And  didst  oonfeu  the  good  confession  in  the 
sight  of  many  witnesses. — 1  Tim.  6:12b. 

Thers  was  once  a  good,  fine  boy  named 
Timothy.  His  grandmother  and  his  mother 
had  taught  him  when  a  child  to  love  the 
Bible  and  to  learn  about  God.  When  he 
grew  up  and  was  a  young  man  there  came  to  * 
his  home  a  great  preacher,  the  Apostle  Paul. 
He  told  this  good  housebold  about  Jesus, 
who  had  come  to  be  the  Savior  of  men,  as 
God  had  promised  through  the  prophets. 
Timothy  believed  what  Paul  said,  and  him- 
self became  a  Christian.  He  went  with  Paul 
and  helped  him  much  in  his  work  for  God. 
Long  years  afterward,  when  the  good  apos- 
tle was  an  old  man  and  a  prisoner  at  Bome, 
expecting  soon  to  die,  he  wrote  two  letters 
to  Timothy  which  are  a  part,  as  you  know, 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  words  of  our 
text  are  found  in  the  first  of  these  letters, 
and  they  tell  about  that  time  when  Timothy 


became  a  Christian  and  made  public  ae- 
knowledgment  of  his  faith  in  CSirist.  It  is 
that  which  Paul  calls  "  the  good  conf  ession,'' 
which  was  made  before  many  witnesses. 
Since  that  time  many  and  many  thousands 
of  persons,  young  and  old,  have  become 
Christians  in  this  way,  and  I  hope  that 
among  the  children  and  others  who  are  lis- 
tening to  me  there  are  those  wbo  are  ready 
to  make  this  "  good  confession." 

The  first  thing  you  would  ask  me  is  wluit 
is  meant  by  making  ''  the  good  confession  "f 
I  am  glad  it  is  easj^  to  tell  you.  There  must 
be  in  ourselves  a  real  feeling  that  we  are 
not  good,  and  we  must  be  sorry  for  our 
badness,  and  we  •must  believe  Jesus  our 
Savior  will  take  away  our  sin  and  will  lead 
us  in  the  right  way  to  live,  and  give  us  the 
hope  of  living  with  him  and  all  the  angels 
and  the  good  x>eople  in  heaven.  Then  when 
we  have  taken  Jesus  with  all  our  mind  and 


^From    Providence    and    Faith,      By    William  Scott  Palmer.     Macmillan  ft  Co.,  London. 
*Wlth  the  foregoing  the  editon  would  luggatt   compariaon  with  the  editorial  on  **Anfwerer8  of 
Prayer  "  in  oar  Augoit  nomher,  p.  114. 
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heart  to  be  really  our  Savior,  then  "the 
good  eonfefision "  must  eome.  That  means 
that  somehow  we  should,  before  other 
people,  let  it  be  knowir  that  we  do  give 
ourselves  up  to  Jesus  because  we  love 
and  trust  him,  and  we  intend  to  be  his 
and  to  follow  him  aU  the  rest  of  our 
life.  Now  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  join 
the  ehuroh,  that  is,  eome  and  be  one  of 
those  who  are  united  to  worship  Gk>d  and 
serve  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Savior.  To  do  this 
two  things  are  necessary:  First,  to  eome 
before  the  church-people  and  tlfe  pastor  and 
publicly  make  the  confession ;  and,  secondly, 
to  be  baptized  as  Jesus  said  we  should.  This 
ia  the  way  he  himself  appoints  that  we 
should  confess  him  before'  man,  and  we 
should  not  only  be  willing  but  glad  to  do  it. 
Of  course  there  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
can  confess  Christ  publicly  in  our  lives  and 
deeds  after  we  have  joined  the  church,  and 
we  must  keep  on  doing  that.  But  I  am  talk- 
ing now  about  this  particular  step.  This 
was  what  Paul  probably  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  these  words  to  Timothy,  for  he  had 
made  this  "  good  confession "  before  wit- 
nesses. Whenever  one  is  received  into  the 
church  it  is  before  witnesses,  that  is,  people 
who  look  on  and  are  glad. 

Now,  if  we  understand  all  this  the  next 
thing  we  must  think  about  is  why  we  ought 
to  make  this  ''  good  confession."  Let  us  be 
sure  that  we  really  do  in  our  hearts  trust 
and  love  Jesus  as  our  Savior  and  honestly 
mean  to  give  ourselves  to  him.  Then  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  we  should  say  so  before 
others.  Jesus  himself  wants  us  to  do  this. 
He  said  that  whoever  would  confess  him  be- 
fore men  he  would  confess  that  one  before 
his  heavenly  Father  and  before  the  angels. 
If  we  own  Jesus  for  our  Lord  he  will  own 
us  as  his  saved  and  loved  ones  in  heaven. 
Another  thing,  he  went  on  to  say  that  if 
any  were  ashamed  of  him  he  would  be 
ashamed  of  them,  and  that  is  just  the  other 
side  of  the  matter. 

One  time  a  college  boy  was  going  along 
with  his  companions,  and  an  old*  woman 
spoke  to  the  boy  and  he  went  on  and 
wouldn't  take  any  notice  of  her  at  all.  He 
was  drest  up  well,  and  the  poor  old  woman 
was  not  well  drest  and  did  not  make  a  fine 
appearance.    60  when  he  refused  to  speak 


to  her  and  went  on  some  of  the  boys  said: 
"Who  was  that  old  woman  who  spoke  to 
youf  "  "Oh I"  he  said,  "that  was  my  wash- 
woman." But  the  poor  old  woman  bowed  her 
head  and  burst  into  tears.  It  was  the  boy's 
mother.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  mother  and 
lied  and  denied  her  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Was  not  that  a  wicked  and  ugly  thingf 

There  is  another  story  that  tells  about  a 
very  different  sort  of  man.  A  loDg  time 
ago,  in  France,  there  was  a  poor  little  boy 
named  Maurice  of  Sully  who  wanted  to  be 
a  priest  and  preacher ;  but  he  was  very  i>oot 
and  could  scarcely  get  the  means  to  go  to 
school.  Somehow,  with  the  help  of  his 
mother  and  others,  he  managed  to  get  his 
education  and  did  become  a  great  and  cele- 
brated priest  and  bishop.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Paris  and,  of  course,  had  a  high 
X>osition  with  a  great  many  people  about 
hinu  One  day  his  old  mother  wanted  to  see 
her  son  and  she  came  to  the  big  city  and 
the  fine  palace  and  asked  that  she  might 
come  in  and  see  the  bishop.  But  she  was 
drest  in  the  poor  clothing  of  her  dass  and 
the  attendants  thought  she  was  unfit  to 
come  into  the  palace  of  the  great  bishop. 
So  they  drest  her  up  in  fine  clothes  and 
brought  her  in.  The  bishop  was  a  good  and 
shrewd  man,  and  when  he  saw  his  good  old 
mother  drest  up  in  that  style  he  did  not 
like  it.  He  said  to  the  attendants:  "I  do 
not  recognize  this  woman.  If  she  had  on 
her  own  clothes  I  think  I  would  know  who 
she  was."  So  t^e  ladies  took  the  hint  and 
restored  her  poor  garments  and  brought  her 
back  again,  and  then  the  great  man  folded 
her  in  his  arms  and  said  before  the  brilliant 
assembly :  "  This  is  my  mother."  He  want- 
ed it  understood  that  he  was  never  too  fine 
for  his  mother.  Now  that  was  confessing 
his  mother  before  men,  because  he  loved  her. 
It  may  be  hard  sometimes  to  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  our  Savior,  but  when,  we  do  we  are 
sure  it  pleases  him,  and  he  promises  to  ac- 
knowledge us  before  Gk>d. 

I  hope  there  are  boys  and  girls  and  others 
here  to-day  who  are  ready  in  th«r  hearts  to 
make  this  "good  confession"  and  say  be- 
fore these  Christian  people :  "  I  am  here  to 
confess  my  Lord  and  take  him  for  my  Savior 
and  Guide  and  to  follow  him  with  love  and 
service  all  my  life." 
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OUTLINES 


The  Influence  of  the  End  Upon 
Ufe 

Came  thou  over  with  me,  and  I  wQl  feed 
thee  with  me  in  Jertualem,  •  .  .  How 
long  have  I  to  live,  that  I  should  go  up 
with  the  king  unto  Jeruadlemf — ^2  Sam. 
19:33-^4. 

Tho  great  in  the  best  senae,  Barzillai  ia 
an  nnlmown  character — a  great  man  maj 
live  in  obsenritj  nnlmown  to  the  world. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  ^'he  was  a  great 
man/'  implying  that  he  was  both  rich  and 
good.  1.  As  a  great  man,  his  generosity 
was  eqnal  to  his  wealth:  ''And  BarzOlai 
brought  beds  and  basons  and  earthem  ves- 
sels and  wheat  ...  for  David."  Like  aU 
liberal  men  he  devised  liberal  things.  2. 
His  loyalty  was  not  less  thorough  than  his 
generosity.  Stood  by  the  king  in  his 
tronbles.  No  sunshine  courtier  was  he.  In- 
vited to  live  in  the  king's  palace.  Barzillai 
gives  in  our  text  his  answer  to  that  invita- 
tion. The  idea  of  the  end  and  death  de- 
termines for  him  his  way  of  life. 

I.  The  end  has  a  goodly  influence  upon 
man's  deeds  and  behavior,  and  loomed  in 
Barzillai's  thoughts.  ''How  long  have  I  to 
live  that  I  should/'  fte.  In  the  Ught  of  the 
end  he  would  rather  return  to  hills— where 
he  became  great,  than  be  enticed  by  the 
court's  life. 

II.  The  end  deepens  the  sense  of  the  evil 
of  sin.  "And  can  I  discern  between  good 
and  evil."  He  had  formed  his  greatness  of 
character  among  the  hills  of  Gfflead  and 
could  discern  between  good  and  evil  there; 
but  perhaps  the  strong  man  of  the  hills 
could  be  a  weakling  in  a  sumptuous  court. 
He  was  too  aged  to  flght  life's  battle  over 
again. 

in.  The  end  protects  life  from  the  snares 
of  worldly  pleasures.  "Can  I  hear  the  voice 
of  singing  men,"  &c.  The  pleasures  of  a 
court  were  no  preparation  for  death — he 
would  rather  die  from  the  hills  than  from  a 
palace.  More  important  things  than  plea- 
sures made  him  great. 

lY.  The  end  creates  in  man  a  great  de- 
sire to  fulfil  life's  duties  and  responsibilities. 
"Thy  servant  will  go  a  little  way/'  &c.  A 
little  way,  but  far  enough  to  show  his  grate- 
fulness for  so  great  an  invitation.  He  did 
what  he  could. 

T.  The  ^d  uplifts  man  to  a  high  idea  of 


goodness.  "Why  should  the  king  recom- 
pense it  met"  Tho  Barzillai  has  been  good 
to  the  king,  he  is  still  of  unboastful  and 
lowly  spirit— "such  a  reward."  1.  Goodness 
is  a  reward  in  itself.  2.  He  was  not  good 
for  what  he  could  get  3.  A  greater  king 
was  to  reward  him— Ood. 


Providential  Control 

And  we  Icnow  thai  to  them  thcA  love  God 
a»  thinge  work  together  for  good,  even 
to  them  that  are  eaUed  according  to  hi9 
pwrpoee, — Bom.  8:28. 

Faith  to  grasp  this  great  truth  will  pre- 
vent anxiety  and  worry  over  many  details 
of  life  we  can  not  underatand.  At  times 
the  whole  aspect  of  things  seems  to  bo 
nothing  but  confusion.  Like  a  chain-pile, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  connection. 
But  if  we  think  ari^jht  and  believe  aright, 
we  will  assure  ourselves  that  all  things  are 
properly  connected  and  related.  By  lifting 
the  chain,  we  see  that  every  link  falls  into 
its  place  and  is  connected  with  every  other 
link.  So  is  it  in  the  working  of  things  under 
divine  oversight  and  control.  This  text 
asserts: 

I.  Ceaseless  Agtivitt  and  Pbovidencs: 
"All  things  work."  All  creatures  and 
things  in  action  or  motion — the  smallest 
particle  of  matter  and  the  revolving  worlds, 
the  simplest  form  of  life  to  the  ministry  of 
archangels;  entire  universe  in  a  state  of 
activity — nothing  absolutely  motionless. 
Providence  reigns  over  and  throughout  this 
complex  and  varied  activity. 

n.  UnEBBING     OBDEa     AND     PSOVIDENCS: 

"All  things  work  together."  Even  when  it 
appears  that  all  things  are  in  turmoil  and 
strife,  there  are  perfect  order  and  control — 
chaos  in  process  of  becoming  cosmos. 
Nothing  beyond  the  reign  of  law.  Law 
God's  method  of  operation.  His  judgments 
and  punishments,  as  weU  as  his  mercies  and 
blessings,  are  in  accordance  with  established 
principles  of  righteousness. 

m.  Bensvolenos  and  PaofViDBNOs: 
"Work  together  for  good."  AH  of  these 
operations  carried  on  with  benevolent  de- 
sign. God's  orderings  of  the  universe  and 
his  dealings  with  his  creatures  are  all  meant 
for  good.  His  chastisements  are  for  cor^ 
rection  and  profit.    Good  maj  not  always 
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result  from  his  dealings  with  his  intelligent 
creatures,  but  such  is  the  divine  purpose. 

IV.  Condition  of  Assured  Good  and 
Pbovidknce:  "To  them  that  love  God" — 
"that  are  called  according  to  his  porpose." 
All  things  working  together  for  good  do 
not  result  in  good  to  all  in  the  fullest  and 
highest  meamng.  The  called  are  they  who 
have  yielded  to  the  appeal  of  Christ,  who 
have  fallen  in  with  the  divine  purpose  of 
grace  as  reyealed  in  the  Gospel.  All  things 
are  working  for  good  to  these;  and  it  is  the 
privilege  of  all  who  will  to  be  sharers  in  this 
wondroQB  grace. 


Christianity  enlarges  the  outlook,  widens  the 
sympathies.  The  prayer  of  Jabez  was  good 
as  far  as  it  went. 


One  Thing  Thou  Lax;kest 

Jdbes  was  more  honorable  than  hie  brethren, 
&c. — 1  Chron.  4:10. 

L  HiB  sorrowful  advent:  His  mother 
"bare  him  with  sorrow." 

IL  His  distinctive  character:  "Jabei 
was  more  honorable  than  his  brethren." 

m.  His  pious  habit:  ''He  called  upon 
the  Ood  of  Israel." 

IV.  His  wise  preference:  "Oh  that  thon 
wouldflt  bless  me,  indeed!" 

V.  His  submission  to  God's  direction: 
"Hiat  thy  hand  might  be  with  me." 

VI.  ffis  legitimate  desire  for  expansion: 
"Enlarge  my  border." 

VII.  His  horror  of  sin:  "Keep  me  from 
tiie  evil,  lest  it  grieve  me." 

VnL  His  good  fortune:  "God  granted 
bim  his  requests." 

IX.  The  something  lacking:  Prayer  for 
otibera. 

It  was  the  Jewish  age.    Each  for  himself. 


A  Place  for  Christ 

And  he  wUl  himself  show  you  a  large  upper 
room  furnished  and  ready:  and  there  make 
ready  for  us. — ^Mark  14:15. 

An  unknown  disciple  has  a  room  for 
Christ — Christ  in  unexpected  places.  His 
deed  handed  down  without  his  name.  Life 
is  made  up  of  deeds  and  not  names.  Christ 
came  to  teach  us  to  do  something  worth 
recording.    Four  lessons: 

I.  Christ  must  have  a  place  in  our  lives 
— ^'^  upper  room."  The  Jews  refused  Christ 
— their  doors  were  shut  against  him.  All 
doors  shut  in  Jerusalem,  but  one  open.  One 
open  door  for  Christ  can  save  a  city.  Christ 
needs  a  place  in  city  life. 

II.  Christ  must  have  a  willing  place  in 
our  lives — ^'and  he  will  show  you."  This 
means:  1.  Knowledge  of  him.  He  must 
be  known  to  be  accepted.  2.  Kindness 
toward  Christ  in  the  last  struggle  of  life — 
the  Easter  work. 

III.  Christ  must  have  a  prepared  place 
in  our  lives — ^*  furnished  and  prepared." 
What  are  rooms  furnished  forf  We  must 
furnish  for  Christ:  1.  Spiritual  thou^ts; 
2.  Good  inclinations;  3.  Sympathy.  Christ's 
furniture. 

IV.  Christ  must  have  the  best  place  in 
our  lives,  "  A  large  upper  room."  He  is  to 
obtain  the  best  of  everything^— strength, 
learning,  wealth,  and  life.  The  rooms  near- 
est to  heavens — **  upper  room."  Christ  occu- 
pies the  most  heavenly  spiritual  places. 
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'  mm4L  Slare.    "  For  not  unto  sngeli  did  he 

rabjeet  the  world  to  come,  whereof  we  speak. 
Bat  one  hath  somewhere  testified,  SAying: 
Whnt  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  f " 
*c.— Heb.  2:6-9. 

Tke    Pmycr    of    tke    Seomed.     "Two    men 
went  np   into   the   temple   to   pm.     . 
I  say  nnto  jon,   this  man  went  down  to  his 
house  justified  rather  than  the  other.** — Lulce 
IS:  0-14. 

Play  tlie  Bias.  "Be  of  good  courage,  and  let 
ns  play  the  men  for  our  people,  and  for  the 
cities  of  our  God:  and  the  Lord  do  that  which 
aaemeth  him  good.** — 2  Sam.  10:  12. 

Tke  Catkollelty  of  OhrlatlaBity.  "Whose 
is  this  image  and  superscription  f  ** — ^Matt 
22:19. 

"^o  Svprcasc  Claim  of  Chrliit.  "He  that 
farreth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me:  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of 
me7-— Matt.   10:87. 

Tkm  IMirtlactlTeacM  of  the  Ckrtatlaa  Life. 
"If  yo   salute  your  brethren  only,   what  do 
I  moro  than  others!     Do  not  even  the  Qen- 
the  MDsl"— Matt  5:47. 


J9  m 
tllssi 


Joana  aad  PanL    "  Paul,  a  servant  of  God,  and 

an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.** — ^Titus  1:1. 
The    Immanence    of    God.     "Do    not    I    ill 

heaven    and    earth  t    saith    the    Lord." — Jer. 

28 :  24. 
The    Parable    of    the    Orsnn.    "There    are 

diversities  of   gifts,   but   the   same   spirit"— 

1  Cor.  12:4. 

Children  of  God.  "But  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  the  right  to  become 
children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
his  name:  which  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  wUl  of 
man,  but  of  God.'*— John  1 :  12,  13. 

Panl  at  Corinth.  "Christ  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God." — 1  Cfor.  1:24. 

Shammah  la  the  Leatll  Patch.  "And  after 
him  was  Shammah  the  son  of  Agee  a  Hararite. 
And  the  Philistines  were  gathered  together 
into  a  troop,  where  was  a  plot  of  ground  fuB 
of  lentils,  and  the  people  fled  from  the  Philis- 
tines. But  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  plot, 
and  defended  it,  and  slew  the  Philistines/* — 

2  Sam.  28:  11,  12. 

Commoaplace  People^  "Isaac's  Mrvsnts 
digged  a  weU."— Gen.  26:26. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  MODERN  POETS 

By  Gboboia  Jackson,  New  York  City 


Another  name  has  been  added  to  the 
honor-roll  of  young  poets  who  have  enliated 
in  the  army — Joyce  Kilmer.  His  poetry  has 
thus  far  been  characterized  by  lucidity  and 
delicacy  rather  than  by  vigor  or  passion, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
stirring  hazards  of  war  will  deepen  and 
strengthen  his  art.  Particularly  interesting 
in  connection  with  his  departure  for  France 
is  the  sonnet: 

In  Memory  of  Rupert  Brooke 

In  alien  earth,  across  a  troubled  sea. 
His  body  lies   that  was   so   fair  and 

young. 
His  moutii  is  etopt,  with  half  his  songs 
unsung; 
His  arm  is  still,  that  struck  to  make  men 

free. 
But  let  no  cloud  of  lamentation  be 
Where,  on  a  warrior's  grave,  a  lyre  is 

hung. 
We  keep  the  echoes  of  his  golden  tongue, 
We  keep  the  vision  of  his  chivalry. 

80  Israd's  joy^  the  loveliest  of  kings, 
Smote  now  his  harp,  and  now  the  hostile 
horde. 
To^ay  the  starry  roof  of  heaven  rings 
With  psalms  a  soldier  made  to  praise  his 
Lord; 
And  David  rests  beneath  Eternal  wings, 
Song  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  hand  a 
sword. 

Much  of  his  recent  work  has  been  relig- 
ious in  character.  From  the  collection  of 
his  poems  just  published  by  George  H. 
Doran  Ck>mpany,  under  the  title  Main  Street, 
and  Other  Poems,  we  take  the  following  elo- 
quent little  outburst  which  is  indicative  of 
the  sincerity  and  earnestness  that  are  never 
wanting  in  his  serious  work: 

Thanksgiving 

The  roar  of  the  world  is  in  my  ears. 
Thank  €k>d  for  the  roar  of  the  world  t 

Thank  God  for  the  mighty  tide  of  fears 
Against  me  always  hurled! 

Thank  God  for  the  bitter  and  ceaseless 
strife 
And  the  sting  of  his  chastening  rod! 
Thank  God  for  the  stress  and  the  pain  of 
life 
And,  oh,  thank  God  for  God! 

That  always  delightful  peripatetic,  Vachel 
Lindsay,  has  published  a  new  collection  of 
verse  under  the  title  of  The  Chinese  Night- 
ingaie,  and  Other  Poems  (The  Macmillan 
Company),  in  which  appears  this  Bed  Cross 


poem,  dedicated  to  Miss  Alice  L.  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, who  ia  the  Edith  Cavell  memorial 
nurse,  going  to  the  front: 

The  Merciful  Hand 

Your  fine  white  hand  is  heaven's  gift 
To  cure  the  wide  world,  stricken  sore. 

Bleeding  at  the  breast  and  head. 
Tearing  at  its  wounds  once  more. 

Your  white  hand  is  a  prophecy, 
A  living  hope  that  Christ  shall  come 

And  make  the  nations  merciful. 
Hating  t^e  bayonet  and  drum. 

Each  de^>erate  burning  brain  you  soothe. 
Or  ghastly  broken  frame  you  bind. 

Brings  one  day  nearer  our  bright  goal — 
The  love-alliance  of  mankind. 

The  note  of  hopefulness  which  echoes  per- 
sistently throu^  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
war-poetry  sounds  clearly  in  these  verses  by 
Percy  Haselden,  an  English  poet,  quoted 
from  his  volume.  In  the  Wake  of  the  Sword, 
by  the  London  Times: 

Belgium,  1914-1915 

Now  for  a  season  lifted  up, 

The  second  cross — the  gleaming  sword — 
Proffers  thy  lips  a  blood-filled  cup — 

This  is  thy  second  passion,  Lord. 
For  man,  of  old,  thj  blood  was  shed ; 

Man  pours,  to-day,  his  blood  for  thee, 
He  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head — 

Behold  this  new  Gethsemane! 

Doubt 

Crodlike,  he  suffered  once  for  man; 

Manlike,  in  bitter  paths  he  trod: 
Shall  we  but  find  in  heaven^s  plan 

Man  suffers  many  times  for  Oodf 

Hope 

Ah!  no;  as  from  the  clouded  eaat 

Bose  the  pale  Star  at  eve  to  guide 
The  seers  to  their  spotless  Priest — 

The  Son  of  Woman  deified — 
So  from  the  crimson  clouds  of  war. 

When  these  ill  days  begin  to  wane, 
Hope  shall  arise,  a  glorious  star. 

To  lead  us  unto  him  again.  .  .   . 
Then  shall  prevail  the  Cross  of  Wood 
Against  this  creed  of  iron  and  blood! 

Here  is  a  sonnet  by  Arthur  Wallace 
Peach,  a  writer  of  religious  verse,  which 
shows  an  excellence  rare  in  the  specifically 
religious  poetry  of  to-day.  The  figure  un- 
derlying the  sonnet  is  happily  conceived  and 
the  lines  move  with  a  fitting  stateliness. 
We  quote  from  The  Living  Church: 
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The  Old  Cro88-Road  Sign 

Where  winding  roads  converge,  a  battered 
sign 
Stands  solemnlj,  a  sleepless  sentinel 
Who  waits  the  stranger's  questioning  to 

tea 

The  farther  way  and  mjsteries  define. 

Before,  behind,  beyond,  the  roads  reeline, 
The  dreamless  wajs  that  lead  to  citadel 
Of  gaj  Bagdad,  the  hermit's  mountain 
cell. 


An  Alpine  castle  and  a  Bnd^iist  shrine — 
O'er  all  the  leagues  of  earth  and  back 
again — 
Nay,  more,  the  races  of  the  earth  pass 
here, 
From  dawn  to  dark  eternal  tides  of  men; 
And    this    wind-beaten    sign    of    truth 
austere 
Is  but  the  Cross  whose  legend  silently 
Points  out  the  way  to  God's  eternity! 
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The  Secret  of  Attractiveness 

HxNBY  BauuMOND  used  to  tell  the  story 
in  Edinburgh  of  a  very  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful girl  who  fascinated  all  her  friends. 
One  of  the  girls  said  to  her  one  day: 
"What  is  your  secret?  How  are  you  eo  won- 
derful, 80  attractive?  Tou  so  rise  above 
every  trouble;  what  is  your  secret!" 

''Bo  you  reaHy  want  to  know  a  little 
secret  that  I  havef" 

"Tee,  I  do." 

8he  removed  ii  Jocket  which  she  had  about 
her  neck  and  she  opened  it.  In  that  locket 
was  not  a  photograph,  but  these  words: 
"  Whom  having  not  seen  I  love."  **  That  is 
my  secret,"  she  said,  "'Whom  having  not 
seen  I  love.' "  That  is  to  say,  Jesus  ^rist^ 
was  an  actual,  living,  personal  Friend  of 
hera. — John  Bouqlas  Adah. 

The  Power  of  Personality 

Bmotion,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a 
bad  master.  AUee  Freeman  Palmer  was  a 
woman  of  strong  emotions;  but  they  were 
under  the  control  of  a  stronger  will.  I 
doubt  whether  she  ever  lost  that  control. 
An  dncident  in  her  college  career  as  presi- 
dent fflustrates  what  I  mean. 

The  incident,  significant  of  the  power  of 
her  personality,  can  be  told  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. There  had  been  some  stealing  in  the 
college.  C^eumstances  convinced  the  presi- 
dent that  some  one  of  the  students  was 
guilty,  but  did  not  point  to  any  one.  Her 
indignation,  hot  but  controlled,  coupled  with 
the  fellowship  with  the  students  which  made 
them  all  recognize  her  as  their  best  friend, 
enabled  her  so  to  speak  in  chapel  one  morn- 
ing—how I  wish  I  could  have  heard  that 
chapel  talk  I — that  the  culprit  came  straight 
to  her  with  a  full  confession.  I  do  not  recall 
that  I  ever  heard  of  another  sermon  so  im- 


mediately and  personally  effective. — Lyman 
Abbott,  in  The  Outlook. 

In  a  Starving  World 

My  plenty  shames  me  when  I  think  this 

•oread. 
This   meat,   of   which   I   have   too    much, 

would  be 
Aa  manna  sent  from  God  to  famished  ones 
Across  the  sea — ^pale  woman,  fainting  child. 
Old  man,  or  soldier  maimed  for  our  own 

sakes. 

Here,  take  the  half,  and  more^  and  daily 

take. 
And  lade  it  on  the  giant  ships,  with  diare 
From  myriad  tables  in  our  land,  and  send 
And  send  and  send,  past  cursM  foes  that 

lurk 
Beneath  the  waves,  through  tempest,  fog, 

and  ice. 
To    them   who   cry   for   crumbs  as  Bives 

moaned 
For  drops  in  hell  to  oool  his  parching  tongue. 

Here,  take!    'IHs  consecrate,  as  is  the  Bread 
And  Wine  of  Holy  Sacrament!     'Tis  God's, 
Not  mine  I    His  dying  children  lack  and  call. 
Let  me  not  eat  in  peace  till  this  is  done. 
Lei  me  not  sit  me  down  about  my  board 
But  specters  come  and  stare  at  me,  and 

ghosts 
Stand  by  my  side,  and  cries  of  children 

smdte 
My  ears  and  ring  through  all  my  brain  and 

soul — 
Until  I  set  apart  this  holy  thing, 
Bue  portion  of  my  fulness  in  this  time. 

There  is,  by  God^s  most  wondrous  chemistry^ 
Enough  upon  the  planet  in  this  hour 
To  keep  the  lives  that  are  against  the  day 
When  earth  will  fructify  and  bear  again. 
Thou  hast  within  thy  walls,  at  thy  command, 
More  than  thy  needs.    Bring  forth — divide- 
disgorge — 
And  then,  with  better  heart  and  appetite, 
Partake,  in  joy,  thy  meat.    But  not  before! 
While  Hunger  mourns  and  thou  repliest  not. 
Let  food  be  tasteless  on  thy  lips,  and  gall 
And  wormwood  to  thy  sated,  selfish  tongue. 
— Calvin  Bill  Wilson,  in  N.  F.  Times. 
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Needless  Fears 

Many  fears  vanish  when  we  examine  into 
that  which  produced  them.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  farmer  walking  along  the  road  one 
misty  morning,  when,  approaching  him,  was 
a  terrible  monster  whose  appearance  froze 
his  heart  with  terror.  When  he  came  up  to 
it,  what  was  his  astonishment  to  find  that  it 
was  his  own  brother,  whom  the  morning  mist 
had  magnified  and  distorted.  Many  of  our 
fears  are  just  as  needless  as  that.  —  New 
Thought  Christianieed,  by  Jambs  M. 
Campbell. 

Exemplary  Behavior 
In  his  Travels  in  Alaska  John  Mmr 
tells  us  that  on  the  south  side  of  Icy  Strait 
his  party  ran  into  a  picturesque  bay  to  visit 
the  main  village  of  the  Hoona  tribe.  Speak- 
ing of  this  tribe,  he  says:  ''The  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  these  people  is  their 
serene  dignity  in  circumstances  that  to  us 
would  be  novel  and  embarrassing.  Even  the 
little  children  behave  with  natural  dignity, 
come  to  the  white  men  when  called,  and  re- 
strain their  wonder  at  the  strange  prayers, 
hymn-singing,  &c.  This  evening  an  old 
woman  fell  asleep  in  the  meeting  and  began 
to  snore;  and,  tho  both  old  and  young  were 
shaken  with  supprest  mirth,  they  evidently 
took  great  pains  to  conceal  it.  It  seems 
wonderful  to  me  that  these  so-called  savages 
can  make  one  feel  at  home  in  their  families. 
In  good  breeding,  intelligence,  and  skill  in 
accomplishing  whatever  they  try  to  do  with 
tools  they  seem  to  me  to  rank  above  most  of 
our  uneducated  white  laborers.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  child  ill-used,  even  to  the  extent 
of  an  angry  word.  Scolding,  so  common  a 
curse  in  civilization,  is  not  known  here  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  the  young  are  fondly 
indulged  without  being  spoiled*  Crying  is 
very  rarely  heard." 

Appreciation  of  Missionaries 

Since  Dr.  Henry  Morgenthau  returned 
from  his  ambassadorship  in  Turkey  he  has 
spoken  to  all  kinds  of  audiences  concerning 
his  remarkable  experiences  in  Turkey.  The 
other  day  some  one  in  the  audience  possibly 
of  a  caviling  turn  of  mind  interrupted  him 
with  the  question,  "What  about  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Turkey!''  The  former  ambas- 
sador waited  a  moment;  he  seemed  to  be 
powerfully  moved.    Then  came  his  quiet  but 


firm  response,  "  When  the  roll  of  saints  and 
heroes  in  this  war  shall  be  made  up — and 
it  will  be  a  long  one,  for  many  valorous 
deeds  have  been  performed — ^the  names  of 
the  American  missionaries  in  Turkey  will  be 
at  the  head  of  the  list." 

The  man  who  said  that  is  a  Hebrew 
actively  identified  with  a  prominenit  ^jaa- 
gog  in  New  York  City,  and  loyal  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  All  the  more  signifi- 
cant and  eloquent  therefore  is  this  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of 
whose  self-sacrificing  deeds  and  pure  lives 
Mr.  Morgenthau  was  a  constant  observer 
during  his  days  in  Turkey. 

Do  not  forget  this  incident  when  any  one 
challenges  the  value  of  foreign  missionary 
work  or  depreciates  the  caliber  of  the 
woTkeTa.—<longregationdlist. 


The  Search  for  God 

Nikko,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic spots  in  Japan,  is  a  favorite  place 
of  worship.  Its  shrines  are  numerous,  and 
about  them  duster  the  traditions  of  men 
who  have  made  the  search  for  God  their 
chief  endeavor.  Above  Nikko  are  the  Falls 
of  Kegon — six  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Some  years  ago  a  post-graduate  student  of 
the  Imperial  University  of  Japan  threw 
himself  into  the  river  and  went  over  the 
falls.  He  left  a  letter  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  the  next  world  to  search  for  God — 
that  he  had  studied  the  phdlosophies  and  re- 
ligions, but  had  failed  to  find  him,  and  was 
satisfied  that  God  could  not  be  discovered 
by  study,  and  that  hence  he  was  going  into 
the  next  world  to  continue  his  search.  Dur- 
ing the  eight  years  following,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  other  students  pursued  the 
same  course  for  the  same  purpose,  in  spite 
of  increasingly  stringent  preventive  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

The  loftiest  people  of  all  the  world  have 
made  the  search  for  Gk>d  their  chief  en- 
deavor. Theirs  was  the  age-long  and  world- 
wide longing  to  know  reality — ^to  enter  into 
conscious  relation  with  that  which  is  back  of 
and  includes  personality,  time,  space,  and 
power.  It  is  a  longing  that  comes  forward 
usually  in  the  latter  teens.  •  .  .  God  is  to 
be  found  not  by  the  tragedy  of  Kegon,  but 
by  living  right  and  by  opening  up  one's  con- 
sciousness to  him. — The  Dynamic  of  Man- 
hood, by  LUTHEK  H.  GULIGK. 
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Encyclopsdia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
Vol.  IX,  Mundas-Phrygians.  Edited  by 
James  Hastings.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  N.  Y.,  1917.     11x8  in.,  xx-911  pp. 

The  ever-increasing  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge, largely  aided  by  modern  invention, 
which,  in  turn,  has  materially  aided  the  fa- 
cilities for  traveling,  has  brought  a  rich  har- 
vest of  facts  and  information  to  the  world. 
So  rich  is  that  storehouse  that  one  is 
prompted  to  ask.  What  is  the  obligation  that 
rests  upon  the  intelligent  reading  public  now 
that  such  a  mass  of  information  is  acces- 
sible? This  is  the  thought  that  comes  to  the 
reviewer  as  he  opens  the  pages  of  this  monu- 
mental work.  Like  the  preceding  volumes, 
this  one  is  marked  with  the  same  scholarly 
character  and  the  same  wide  research.  The 
first  article  in  this  new  volume  is  on  the 
Mnndas,  a  tribe  of  Northern  India.  At  the 
census  of  1911  they  numbered  574,434  and, 
according  to  the  latest  figures,  the  Christian 
Munda  community  numbered  80,292.  This 
large  conversion,  we  are  told,  is  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  various  missionary  bodies.  The 
author  of  this  article  quotes  this  very  en- 
couraging bit  of  information  from  a  Bengal 
census  report: 

"  One  reason  why  the  aboriginal  tribes  are 
more  receptive  of  Christianity  than  other 
communities  is  that  a  convert  to  Christianity 
is  not  so  completely  cut  off  from  his  relations 
and  friends.  In  parts  of  Ranchi,  where  tho 
Christian  community  is  strongly  represented, 
not  only  have  their  heathen  brethren  no  ob- 
jection to  eating  with  Christians,  but  a  rene- 
gade Christian  can  be  readmitted  to  his 
original  tribe.  A  further  attraction  is  the 
hope  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  mis- 
sionaries in  their  difficulties  and  protection 
against  the  coercion  of  landlords.  Keenly 
attached  to  their  land,  and  having  few  inter- 
ests outside  of  it,  they  believe  that  the  mis- 
sionary will  stand  by  them  in  their  agrarian 
disputes  and  act  as  their  legal  adviser.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  Christian  mission- 
aries hold  out  such  efforts  as  an  inducement 
to  the  aboriginals  to  enroll  themselves  in  the 
Christian  ranks,  but  the  knowledge  that  the 
missionaries  do  not  regard  their  duties  as 
confined  to  the  care  of  souls  but  also  see  to 
the  welfare  of  their  flock  has  undoubtedly 
led  to  many  conversions.  To  their  credit,  be 
it  said,  the  missionaries  have  not  failed  in 
this  trust,  and  the  agrarian  legislation,  which 


is   the   Magna  Carta   of   the   aboriginal,   is 
largely  due  to  their  influence.'' 

We  take  pleasure  in  citing  the  above,  all 
the  more  because  of  the  discussion  since  the 
war  began  of  the  failure  of  Christianity. 

Naturally  considerable  space  (over  fifty 
pages)  is  given  to  the  important  subject  of 
Music.  It  is  discust  by  fifteen  different 
writers,  the  first  division  of  the  subject  deal- 
ing with  the  primitive  and  savage  stage  and 
ending  with  the  Teutonic.  Dr.  MacCulloch, 
who  writes  two  of  the  articles,  leans  to  the 
view  that  connects  "  the  origin  of  music  with 
man's  innate  love  of  rhythm,  rhythmic  ac- 
tion, and  rhythmic  speech." 

"  The  most  primitive  forms  of  song  or 
chant  are  rhythmic  with  the  minimum  of 
melody." 

The  article  of  Herbert  Westerby  on  Chris- 
tian Music  should  be  of  deep  interest  to  all 
our  readers.    He  affirms: 

"  Music  is  the  most  powerful  ally  that  the 
Church  has  at  its  disposal.  It  can  touch  the 
emotions  and  the  heart  where  all  other  means 
fail.  If  the  organist  is  in  earnest,  (and  the 
minister  is  sympathetic),  he  becomes  the 
active  colleague  of  his  minister  in  his  great 
calling.  The  best  results,  however,  can  fol- 
low o3y  if  both  keep  an  open  mind  and  *  live 
to  learn.'" 

Some  of  the  contributors  to  this  inform- 
ing and  modern  work  are  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  our  pages.  Professor  Rufus  M. 
Jones  writes  threo  articles  on  Mysticism: 
(1)  the  introductory,  (2)  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  (3)  Protestantism;  and  Professor 
James  Moffatt  contributes  a  lengthy  article 
on  Names  (Christian).  This  subject  is 
treated  in  twenty-one  separate  divisions  or 
peoples  and  covers  forty-five  pages. 

The  lengthy  articles  other  than  those  men- 
tioned are  on  Nature,  over  fifty  pages;  Or- 
deal, twenty -six  pages;  Persecution,  about 
the  same  number ;  and  over  forty-three  pages 
are  given  to  the  discussion  of  Philosophy. 

Those  seeking  first-hand  information  in 
the  field  of  anthropology  and  ethnology  will 
find  this  encyclopedia  invaluable. 

The  contributors  to  this  volume,  European 
and  American,  number  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three. 
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Franklin  Spencer  Spalding.  By  John 
Howard  meush.  The  Macmillan  Ck>m- 
pany,  New  York,  1917.  8%  x  5%  in., 
xvii-297  pp.     $2.25  net. 

One  wonders  whether  Jthe  majority  of 
preachers  realize  and  utilize  the  driving  force 
that  inheres  in  a  good  biography.  There  is 
usually  so  much  more  in  one  than  a  single 
life-story.  In  this  case,  for  example,  there 
is  the  picture  of  a  paririi  in  a  growing  com- 
munity, light  on  Mormonism,  description  of 
life  in  mining-camps,  insight  into  the  ritual- 
ism of  the  "  Catholics "  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 
But,  of  course,  the  main  thing  is  the  life- 
story  of  a  vigorous  and  virile  man  who  re- 
sisted the  enervating  influences  of  a  theo- 
logical institution  that  "  ran  to  High-church- 
ism,"  and  developed  powers  of  independent 
thought  which  he  translated  into  a  career 
of  beneficent  action. 

What  kind  of  man  Bishop  Spalding  was 
and  what  species  of  Christianity  he  preached 
and  practised  are  faintly  suggested  by  the 
following  from  a  letter  to  his  father: 

"  I  suppose  if  you  were  here  you  would 
scold  me  for  doing  outside  things ;  but  surely 
to  speak  before  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
business  man's  relation  to  the  morals  of  the 
town  is  a  chance  to  do  some  good,  and  you 
yourself  favored  my  going  to  the  Cfentral 
Labor  Union"  (pp.  101-102). 

And  this  story  is  told  by  a  man  who  sym- 
pathized deeply  with  his  subject.  Dr.  Melish 
and  Bishop  Spalding  were  congenial  spirits. 

We  commend  this  volume  for  its  human 
interest  and  its  inspiriting  power. 

Missionary  Education  in  Home  and 
School.  By  Ralph  E.  DiPrENDoarER. 
The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York  and  Gin 
cinnati,  1917.  7^4x4%  in.,  xvii-400  pp. 
$1.50  net. 

The  author  defines  the  idea  back  of  mis- 
sions as  '^  a  power  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual Christian,  an  attitude  toward  the 
world  and  its  needs;  in  short,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ."  And  he  describes  the  missionary  as 
"  one  '  sent  with  a  message  '  embodying  in 
himself  the  meaning  of  the  message."  The 
task  of  missions  is  "  the  task  of  the  whole 
body,"  Every  Mohammedan,  Mormon,  Chris- 
tian Scientist  is  a  propagandist,  a  mission- 
ary. That  is  the  correct  ideal.  Christians 
should  have  it.  And  the  way  to  have  it  is 
to  teach  it  from  childhood*s  earliest  days  in 
the  Jipme  and  in  thp  spbooL    To  tell  how  tMs 


may  and  should  be  done  is  the  purpose  of 
the  volume. 

Part  I  deals  with  "  Principles  "  which  un- 
derlie the  missionary  motive:  friendliness, 
sympathy,  helpfulness,  cooperation,  steward- 
ship, generosity,  loyalty,  justice,  and 
honor.  Cultivation  of  these  qualities  makes 
for  the  altruism  which  inspires  missionary 
enterprise. 

Two  chapters  deal  with  the  Materials  of 
Missionary  Education,  and  the  Bible  and 
Missionary  Education.  Part  11  is  intensely 
pedagogical  and  deals  with  the  "Special 
Method  "  in  teaching  pupils  of  various  aged.. 
Hlustrations  from  life  abound.  The  refer- 
ences to  literature  after  each  chapter  fornr 
an  excellent  guide  by  which  to  form  a  library 
on  missions  and  missionary  pedagogy. 

The  subject  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
Church  and  the  world  require  a  new  enthu- 
siasm for  Christianity.  That  enthusiasm 
must  be  implanted  and  nurtured.  No  spas- 
modic efforts  will  do.  The  steady  pressure 
of  applied  teaching  is  necessary.  This  vol- 
ume points  at  l^ast  one  line  of  excellent 
promise  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  Lure  of  Africa.  By  Cornelius  H. 
Patton.  Missionary  Education  Movement 
of  the  United  States-  and  Canada,  New 
York,  1917.    7%  x  5  in.,  193  pp. 

Africa  is  a  large  subject  and  its  "  lure  " 
necessarily  varied.  That  one  should  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  193  uncrowded 
pages  would  at  first  sight  seem  preposterous. 
That  such  a  task  is  so  well  accomplished 
seems  miraculous.  The  Home  Department 
Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  has  provided 
a  handy  volume  packed  with  comprehensiTe 
information  presented  in  so  natural  a  way 
and  so  well  digested  that  there  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  whole.  The  history  of  missions, 
th^  present  situation,  the  Mohammedan 
propaganda  and  peril,  some  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  missionary  work,  and  much 
more  are  etched  here.  **  Etched"  is  used 
advisedly,  for  the  method,  perhaps  the  only 
method  possible,  is  that  of  literary  silhou- 
ettes, sketching  an  episode,  a  situation,  a 
result  of  years  or  of  centuries,  in  a  few 
paragraphs  that  tell  the  essentials. 

As  a  first  book  on  Africa  for  the  library 
of  pastor,  teacher,  Sunday-school,  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  or  home  of  Christiait 
worker,  this  seems  to  the  reviewer  the  best 
yet  published,     A  bibliography  is  given  at 
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the  end,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  one  vulner- 
able point.  It  could  and  should  have  been 
considerably  enlarged. 

The  North-American  Idea.  By  Jaices  A. 
Macdonald,  LLJ).  Fleming  H.  Bevell 
(Company,  New  York,  1917.  7^x5  in., 
240  pp.    $1.25  net. 

The  North-American  idea  is  "  the  right 
of  a  free  people  to  govern  themselves." 
The  author  claims  it  was  inherited  by  North 
America  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Anglo-Celtic  forebears  of  the  American  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  germ  of  the  idea,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  has  a  much  more  ancient 
lineage. 

The  lectures  (the  Ck>le  Lectures  for 
1917)  that  form  the  contents  of  these  states- 
manlike utterances  were  delivered  under  tne 
auspices  of  the  School  of  Beligion  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  and  cover  the  following 
topics:  "ITiG  Law  of  the  World's  Good- 
Will,"  "In  the  World-Conflict  of  Ideas," 
"The  North-American  Idea,"  "The  North- 
American  Idea  in  the  American  Republic," 
"  The  North-American  Idea  in  the  Canadian 
Dominion,"  and  "  The  North- American  Idea 
in  America's  Internationalism." 

The  supremacy  of  ideas,  laws,  liberty, 
justice,  and  love — these  hold,  says  the 
author,  in  their  keeping  the  victory  that 
overcometh  force  and  despotism%  The  North- 
American  idea  is  the  leaven  that  is  at  work 
in  the  world  to-day,  and  before  many  years 
are  over  let  us  hope  we  shall  see  a  world- 
order  of  interdependence  and  fraternity 
where  each  man  and  woman  will  not  only 
share  in  great  privileges  but  gladly  bear 
the  necessary  responsibilities. 

The  Composition  and  Date  of  Acts.    By 

Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Professor  of 
Semitic  Languages  in  Yale  University. 
Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press, 
1916.    72  pp. 

Three  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  in 
New  Testament  criticism  are  asked  and 
answered  in  this  scholarly  essay  by  Pro- 
fessor Torrey.  First,  is  Acts,  Chaps.  1-15,  a 
translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  f  Pro- 
.  f  essor  Torrey  answers  with  a  categorical  Yes  I 
Of  course,  he  gives  his  reasons  in  full.  Only 
experts,  however,  can  appreciate  their  value. 
Secondly,  is  Acts,  Chap.  16-28,  a  composite 
document?  The  affirmative  to  this  question 
was  argued  by  Dr.  Norden.  Professor  Torrey 


denies  the  validity  of  the  reasons  for  such 
an  affirmative.  Especially  the  claim  that 
Paul's  address  on  Mars  Hill  draws  from 
Stoic  sources  is  found  unsupported.  Pro- 
fessor Torrey  believes  that  this  section  of 
Acts  is  an  original  composition  by  Luke,  de- 
pending largely  on  first-hand  knowledge. 
Thirdly,  was  Acts,  Chaps.  16-28,  suggested 
to  Luke  by  the  discovery  and  translation  of 
the  Aramaic  original  of  Acts  1-15  f  Here, 
too,  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  upon 
grounds  considered  sufficient  and  fully  pre- 
sented. Upon  the  above  findings  Professbr 
Torrey  appends  a  closing  section  regarding 
the  date  of  Acts.  The  Aramaic  document 
could  not  have  been  produced  later  than  49 
or  50.  The  third  gospel  was  probably  com- 
posed in  60-61,  and  the  book  of  Acts  not 
later  than  62.  These  are  most  interesting 
data  and  the  CFsay  is  worth  the  attention  of 
every  careful  student  of  the  New  Testament. 

From  Effvptian  Rubbish-Heaps.  By  Jas. 
Hope  Moulton,  Professor  in  Manchester 
University  and  Tutor  at  Didsbury  Wes- 
leyan  College.  Charles  H.  Kelly,  London, 
1916.  7%  X  5  in.,  143  pp.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Among  the  lives  lost,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, through  the  Teutonic  submarine  cam- 
paign, none  had  already  shown  greater 
worth  or  given  larger  promise  than  that  of 
Dr.  James  Hope  Moulton.  He  had  done 
notable  work  in  the  field  of  Zoroastrianism 
and  was  engaged  in  labors  fully  as  im- 
portant in  the  fields  of  New-Testament 
grammar  and  lexicography  (see  Homiletio 
Review,  June,  1917,  advertising  pages). 
The  present  volume  contains  five  lectures 
delivered  at  Northfield  in  1914,  showing  in 
a  popular  way  the  value  of  the  papyri 
which  in  recent  years  have  been  recovered 
from  the  sands  and  tomibs  of  Egypt.  In 
this  field  he  was  a  colaborer  with  the  Ger- 
man Deissmann,  the  English  Milligan,  and 
our  own  Robertson  and  Cobem.  The  five 
lectures  are  on  Egyptian  Rubbish-Heaps  and 
the  Study  of  the  New  Testament,  A  Sheaf 
of  Old  Letters  from  Egypt,  Some  Sidelights 
Upon  Paul,  How  We  Got  Our  Gospels,  and 
The  Fulness  of  the  Time.  The  sermon  on 
The  New  Song  we  give  on  page  58. 

The  student  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
life  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  and  of 
the  history  of  the  Greek  language  will  find 
here  much  that  is  illuminating,  while  the 
preacher  has  ready  at  hand  very  consider- 
able homiletic  material. 
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Religious    Education    and    Democracy. 

By  Benjamin  S.  Winchester.  The 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  1917.  5%  x 
8%  in.,  293  pp.     $1.50  net. 

There  are  over  22,000,000  children  enroUcI 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  country,  besides 
many  in  parochial  and  private  schools. 
Those  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  twenty-eight 
denominations  number  over  18,600,000,  so 
that  quite  a  large  number  practically  receive 
no  religious  education,  and  the  very  large 
number  who  do  get  it  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory way. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  this 
volume  that  the  responsibility  for  taking  the 
initiative  "  in  a  movement  for  a  wider  re- 
ligious  education  rests  primarily  with  tlie 
churches,  especially  those  of  the  Protestant 
faith."  In  the  absence  of  any  well-organizod 
constructive  movement  for  religious  educ^i- 
tion  among  the  great  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, it  is  very  important  that  the  churches 
should  bestir  themselves  to  stimulate  in 
every  popsible  way  instruction  and  training 
in  the  home. 

This  volume  was  written  under  the  con- 
viction* "  that  a  fresh  study  of  the  relation 
of  religious  education  to  democracy  would 
just  now  be  especially  timely."  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  first  covers  a  survey  of 
religious  education  in  its  relation  to  democ- 
racy, and  ^e  second  part  suggests  plans 
and  programs  of  week-day  religious  instruc- 
tion, followed  by  a  bibliography  and  index. 

The  Mythical  Inteipretation  of  the  Gos- 
pels; Critical  Studies  in  the  Historic  Nar- 
ratives. By  Thomas  James  Thorbukn, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Charies  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1916.    xxiv-356  pp.    $1.50  net. 

The  fact  that  this  volume  was  awarded  the 
Bross  Prize  for  1915  is  somewhat  of  an  indi- 
cation not  only  of  its  solid  value,  but  also 
of  the  general  field  from  which  its  subject 
is  selected.  The  Bross  Foundation  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  apologetic  literature.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bross  himself,  it  was  his 
purpose  to  facilitate  the  production  of  books 
or  treatises  "on  the  connection,  relation,  and 
mutual  bearing  of  any  practical  science,  the 
history  of  our  race,  or  the  facts  in  any  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  with  and  upon  the 
Christian  religion."  The  question,  therefore, 
which  may  be  uppermost  among  the  always 
animated  discussion  as  between  believers  in 
Christianity  and  its  opponents  is  likely  to 
elicit  the  works  most  germane  to  the  pur- 


pose of  Mr.  Bross.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Thorbum  exercised  an  accurate  in- 
tuitive judgment  when  he  selected  for  his 
subject  in  the  competition  for  the  prize  the 
issue  as  between  those  who  deny  the  las- 
toricity  of  Jesus  and  the  common  fiuth  of 
Christians.  But  Dr.  Thorbum's  success  is 
not  solely  due  to  the  timeliness  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  has  treated  that  subject  with  exem- 
plary thoroughness,  firm  grasp  upon  the 
fundamentals,  and  keen  and  cogent  philo- 
sophical reasoning.  He  does  not  indulge  in 
declamation  and  denunciation,  'but  in  the 
accurate  citation  of  facts  and  resolute  ex- 
clusion of  ir relevancies.  For  the  impartial 
historical  student  the  volume  will  stand  for 
the  time  being  as  the  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  mythicists. 

An    Introduction    to    Rural    Sociolojry. 

By  Paul  L.  Vogt.     D.  Appleton  ft  Co., 

New   York   and   London,   1917.     440   pp. 

$2.50  net. 

Professor  Vogt,  formerly  of  Ohio  State 
University,  has  written  a  valuable  book.  If 
the  department  of  rural  work  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  is  led  by  a  man  of  such  insist 
and  balanced  judgment,  it  is  certain  to  ex- 
ert a  wholesome  influence  on  the  civic  and 
religious  life  of  the  country. 

Professor  Vogfs  view  is  that  just  as  a 
business  corporation  is  run  on  principles  of 
efficiency,  so  a  church  may  be  guided  into 
paths  of  plentiful  spiritual  harvests.  He 
particularly  claims  that  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  the  sociology  of  the  coun- 
tryside, and  proceeds  to  show  that  farmers 
are  men  and  women  just  like  those  of  the 
city,  but  working  under  different  conditions. 
And  the  main  part  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  these. 

There  are  twenty-seven  chapters  in  all, 
dealing  with  the  following  topics:  Bural 
Organizations;  the  Physical  Setting  of 
Rural  Life;  the  Improvement  of  Farming 
Methods;  Rural  Welfare  in  Relation  to 
Communication;  the  Land  Question;  Physi- 
cal, Mental,  and  Moral  Health ;  the  Farmer's 
Income,  Politics,  Economic  and  Social  Or- 
ganizations; the  Movement  of  Population 
from  Country  to  City  and  from  Farm  to 
Farm  in  other  States ;  the  School  and  Church 
as  Educational  Means;  the  Village  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Farm,  the  City,  Health,  and  Im- 
portance in  History  and  Society.  The  con- 
cluding chapters  treat  of  various  methods 
of  approaching  different  rural  problems. 
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liention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  aathor  does  not  speculate  much  but 
gives  statistieal  data  to  bear  out  the  opin- 
ions advanced.  In  his  capacity  as  superin- 
tendent of  rural  work  for  the  Methodist 
Church  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  be- 
come thoroug^hlj  familiar  with  rural  prob- 
lems, especiallj  those  of  the  great  farming 
belt  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  Porsiveness  of  Sins:  A  Study  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  By  Henry  Barclay 
SwKTS.  Macmillan  &  Company,  Ltd., 
London.  5  x  7%  in.,  xiv-194  pp.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Other  considerations  aside,  a  reader  finds 
much  more  esthetic  satisfaction  in  a  book 
which  meets  the  ideals  of  literary  workman- 
ship, particularly  if  the  book  is  on  a  the- 
ological subject,  than  in  one  where  the  style 
contains   no    element   of  charm.     Why  the- 
ology and  literature  are  so  rarely  found  in 
friendly   relations   is  one  of  the   mysteries 
which   even   the  Delphic  oracle   would  have 
found  it  hard  to  solve.     All  the  more  wel- 
come therefore  are  the  exceptional  books  in 
which  the  two — theology  and  literature — go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  reader  is  puzzled  to 
decide  which  ot  the  two  to  admire  the  "more. 
Such  a  dilemma  is  presented  to  us  in  Dr. 
Swete's    all    too    brief    presentation.      His 
•'  D J)."  is  well  supplemented  by  a  '*  D.Litt." 
He  offers  us   (1)   the  Old  and  N*ew  Testa- 
ment doctrine  of  sin  and  forgiveness;    (2) 
forgiveness    of   sin   in    the   history    of   the 
Church;    (3)   the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the 
experience  of  life. 

As  a  hand-book  on  this  central  theme  of 
Christian  experience,  this  small  volume  holds 
a  place  of  value  which  is  shared  by  no  other 
work  on  the  subject. 


The  Need  of  a  Restatement  of  Theology. 
By  Edwin  Heyl  Delk.    Lutheran  PubU- 


cation    Society,    Philadelphia,    1917. 
X  4\i  in.,  57  pp. 


^% 


The    Ministry   of   Jesus.     By  Anita    8. 
Ward.    The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    $1.00. 

In  this  volume  Miss  Ward  has  given  the 
reader  a  consecutive  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Jesma  as  told  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  and  it 
win  greatly  simplify  the  most  wonderful  life 
ever  lived  to  have  that  life  given  in  continu- 
ons  form  so  that  one  can  read  it  in  a  few 
hours  and  realize  that  he  is  in  possession  of 
the  principal  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred.  There  are 
no  notes  or  comments — the  story  is  told  in 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 


The  substance  of  this  book  has  been  tested 
first    as    a  lecture    before    Lutheran    theo- 
logical students,  and  secondly  by  publicaUon 
in  The  Lutheran  Quarterly,    Its   reissue   in 
expanded  form  is  fully  justified  by  the  ex- 
cellenee  of  form  and  matter.    The  argument 
is  true  to  the  title.    "  Liberal-Conservative  " 
well    characterizes    the    author.      He    holds 
firmly  to  the  anchor-truths  of  Christianity, 
but  insists  that  the  growth  of  learning  and 
increase  of  breadth  of  perception  in  modern 
times  necessitate  restatement,  not  necessarily 
rejection,  of  the  old  positions.    God's  leader- 
ship is  still  effective  in  thought  and   Hfe. 
"Inspiration"  and  "infallibility,"   for  in- 
stance, as  applied  to  Scripture,  now  connote 
"more   reasonable  conceptions."     The   doc- 
trine of  evolution,  historical  criticism,  Chris- 
tological  thought,  Christian  experience  and 
consciousness,  comparative  reUgion,  and  re- 
gard  for  social  welfare  are  the  factors  that 
have  made  necessary  reformulation  of  the- 
ology.   A  strong  case,  soberly  stated  and  in 
exceUent  spirit,  is  well  made  out.     In  short, 
here   is  a  handy   little  book   for,  say,  two 
hours'  reading  which  every  clergyman  ought 
to  read  once.    Having  done  that,  he  will  read 
it  again. 

Diderot's   Early   Philosophical   Works. 

Iranslated  and  edited  hy  Margaret  Jour- 
D.UN.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  Chicago  and  London,  1916.  7;4  x 
4%  in.,  218  pp.    $1.25  net. 

Of  the  four  "  Open  Court  Classics  *  of 
Science  and  Philosophy  "  so  far  issued  this 
is  easily  the  most  interesting,  especially  to 
theologians.  Diderot  was  one  of  the  chief 
"  Encyclopedists  "  and  one  of  the  freest  in 
his  opinions.  The  works  here  translated  and 
annotated  are  the  "Philosophic  Thoughts" 
(ordered  burned  by  the  Pariiament  of 
Paris),  the  "Letter  to  the  Blind,"  and  the 
^'Addition  "  (a  treatise  of  wonderful  insight 
in  many  respects;  in  it  the  author  cunningly 
attacks  the  "argument  from  design"),  and 
the  "  Letter  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  which 
has  less  attractiveness. 

Few  "philosophic  classics"  are  so  read- 
able and  suggestive  as  these  sprightly  pro- 
ductions, sparkling  with  the  peculiar  g- 
of  the  French, 
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The  Sunday-school  Movement  and  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  1780- 
1917.  By  Edwin  Wilbur  Bice.  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Union,  Philadelphia, 
1917.    8%  X  6  in.,  501  pp. 

In  1915  the  Encyclopedia  of  Sunday- 
schools  and  Religious  Education  made  its 
appearance,  giving  a  view  of  the  history  anl 
progress  of  the  Sunday-school  and  the  de- 
velopment of  religious  education.  Now  we 
have  a  less  pretentious  work  covering  in  part 
the  same  field. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  volume,  the 
author  tells  us,  is  to  present  a  brief  account — 

( 1 )  "of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
modern  Sunday-school  in  England  and  of 
Sunday-school  organizations  in  Great  Brit- 
ain; (2)  the  extension  of  the  institution  in 
America  and  in  other  countries  of  the  world ; 
(3)  the  enthusiasm  in  lay  and  volunteer 
teaching  which  has  developed;  (4)  the  pro- 
duction and  free  circulation  of  masses  of  re- 
ligious literature,  supplying  city,  village,  and 
rural  communities  of  all  English-speaking 
countries  and  the  many  mission  fields 
throughout  the  world;  (5)  the  remarkable 
number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  added  to 
the  churches,  and  the  universal  interest 
aroused  by  national  and  international  con- 
ventions, associations,  and  assemblies." 

With  all  the  available  literature  on  the 
Sunday-school  movement,  religious  leaders 
should  impress  upon  Sunday-school  teachers 
the  necessity  for  familiarizing  themselves 
with  this  literature  so  that  they  may  have 
an  intelligent  view  of  the  entire  movement. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  books  that  ought 
to  prove  valuable  as  a  reference-work. 

The  Bankruptcy  of  Religion.  By  Joseph 
McCabe.  Watts  &  Co.,  London.  5x 
6%  in.,  xii-308  pp.     5s.  net. 

It  has  beefi  remarked  that  one  who  seeks 
flattery  will  consult  his  friend,  while  he  who 
desires  to  know  the  truth  will  invoke  his 
enemy.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  the 
author  of  this  book,  issued  for  the  Rational- 
ist Press  Association,  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Christian  religion,  yet  according  to  his  own 
statements  he  is  not  a  friend  to  it.  He  aims 
to  discredit  it  from  every  point  of  view — 
religiously,  intellectually,  morally,  socially. 
On  the  ground  of  what  he  regards  as  con- 
clusive and  damning  evidence,  he  brings 
against  Christianity  the  verdict  of  science, 
the  verdict  of  history,  the  verdict  of 
philosophy,  the  verdict  of  humanity.  He 
offers  in  place  of  it  a  purely  social  program. 


We  are  not,  however,  concerned  with  what  id 
proposes  but  with  what  he  destroys.  And 
if  even  but  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  allegea 
is  true,  it  is  high  time  for  Christian  men  to 
awake  and  find  some  way  by  which  Chris- 
tianity may  be  more  worthily  interpreted 
and  more  efficiently  administered.  The  book 
has  two  great  merits:  it  is  intensely  read- 
able and  it  provokes  thought. 

The  Brazilians  and  Their  Country.  By 
Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  Frederick  A, 
Stokes  Company,  New  York,  1917.  9% 
x6  in.,  395  pp.     $3.50  net. 

The  right  approach  to  the  study  of  any 
question — particularly  when  it  is  that  of  a 
remarkable  people  —  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. For,  after  all,  before  we  can  really 
get  at  the  soul  of  a  people  and  understand 
them  as  we  would  like  to  be  understood,  we 
must  have  the  right  attitude  and  spirit. 
That  attitude  enables  one  to  get  a  truer 
perspective,  and  when  that  is  gained  judg- 
ments are  then  worth  something.  It  is  this 
procedure  that  the  author  has  followed  in 
his  extremely  illuminating  and  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  pres- 
ent-day Brazilians.  It  is  a  volume  that  will 
appeal  to  the  merchant  and  the  missionary, 
the  educator  and  the  traveler.  Whatever 
phase  of  this  particular  country  the  author 
is  dealing  with,  he  seldom  fails  to  give  the 
human  touch  to  all  that  he  has  to  say. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  only  four 
countries  that  are  greater  in  territory — ^Rus- 
sia, Great  Britain  with  her  colonies,  China, 
and  the  United  States  if  Alaska  is  in- 
cluded— it  is  surely  worth  while  giving  more 
consideration  and  attention  to  our  neighbors 
in  this  leviathan  country  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  author  is  an  experienced  traveler  and 
close  observer,  and,  while  he  was  fairly  cap- 
tured by  the  bewitching  beauty  of  some 
parts  of  Brazil,  it  is  gratifying  to  take  note 
of  another  kind  of  beauty-^that  which  is 
seen  in  the  home-life  of  the,  Brazilians: 

"  If  there  are  any  people  more  kindly, 
thoughtful,  and  delightful  as  hosts,  I  at  least 
have  failed  to  discover  them  in  my  wander- 
ings." 

The  book  reveals  this  outstanding  truth, 
that  while  we  have  something  to  give  them 
they  also  have  much  that  would  be  of  value 
to  us. 


JERUSALEM  IN  HISTORY 

Jebusalem  is  the  city  of  many  sieges.  The  earliest  period  at  which  its 
existence  is  implied  in  any  known  document  is  the  time  of  Abraham.  If 
"Amraphel"  (Gen.  14:1)  be  Hammurapi,  and  if  Shcdem,  English  "Salem" 
(Gen.  14:18)  be  Jerusalem,  the  city  existed  2130-2087  (Hammurapi 's  dates) 
as  the  city  of  Melchisedec.  The  earliest  unquestioned  reference  is  in 
the  Tel  el-Amama  letters  (about  1400  b.  c),  where  the  name  takes  the 
form  Urusalim,  "City  of  Peace."  It  was  then  an  Egyptian  possession, 
but  was  just  about  to  pass  away  from  Egyptian  control  because  of  the 
invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Khabiri  (whoever  they  wfere).  It  appears  as 
"Jebus"  in  Joshua's  time  (Judges  19:10,  11;  cf.  1  Chron.  11:4,  6),  and 
was  a  "Canaanitic"  city.  David's  forces  captured  it  about  1020  b.  c, 
and  it  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom  under  David  and  Solomon, 
then  of  Judah  from  Rehoboam's  time.  Shishak  took  and  plundered  it 
about  935;  Philistines  and  Arabs  looted  it  about  850  (2  Chron.  21:16);  m 
786  Joash  of  Israel  captured  and  plundered  it;  about  695  Manasseh  was 
tributary  to  Assyria,  and  was  carried  to  Babylon  under  Asshurbanipal 
(after  668).  Nebuchadrezzar  captiu"ed  the  city  in  597  and  again  in  586, 
when  he  destroyed  it  as  a  fortress.  After  458  it  was  restored  under  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  Alexander  visited  the  city  about  332  b.  c.  (Josephus, 
Antiquities,  XI,  viii.,  4).  Ptolemy  Soter  captured  it  in  305,  and  Antiochus 
III.  in  219;  Antiochus  Epiphanes  entered  and  committed  havoc  in  further- 
ing his  plans  for  Hellenizing  Judea.  Judas  Maccabeus  recovered  it  for  the 
Jews  in  165;  they  lost  it  to  Antiochus  V.  in  163,  but  Simon  regained  it  in 
139.  Pompey  captured  it  for  the  Romans  in  63  b.  c.  In  40  b.  c.  Herod 
was  driven  out  by  the  Parthians,  but  reentered  in  37.  In  70  a.  d.  the  city 
revolted  and  was  taken  and  largely  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  In  134  a.  d. 
the  Bar  Kokba  rebellion  brought  new  destruction  on  the  city  from  the 
Romans.  Hadrian  rebuilt  it  in  136,  and  Jews  were  barred  till  333  a.d. 
under  Constantine.  Succeeding  Christian  emperors  adorned  the  city  with 
churches  and  other  structures.  Chosroes  II.,  the  Persian  (614  a.  d.) 
destroyed  many  of  these.  In  637  it  became  Mohammedan  under  Caliph 
Omar.  In  969  Muez,  Shiah  Caliph  of  Egypt,  captm-ed  it,  and  in  1010  the 
fanatical  Ejorptian  Hakem  burned  many  of  the  edifices.  The  Seljuk  Turks 
took  the  city  in  1077,  and  were  expelled  by  Eg5rptian  Mohammedans  in 
1098.  The  next  year  Godfrey  the  Crusader  captured  it,  and  Christians 
held  it  till  1187,  when  Saladin  entered.  In  1229  Frederick  II.  of  Germany 
obtained  possession  by  treaty;  because  of  an  attempt  to  fortify  it,  in  1239 
Daub,  Emir  of  Kerak,  destroyed  walls  and  citadel,  but  it  was  restored  to 
the  Christians  in  1243.  The  next  year  Tatars  took  it,  but  were  driven 
out  in  1247  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt;  since  then  it  has  been  Mohammedan. 
In  1517  the  Ottoman  Salim  I.  conquered  Syria,  and  with  it  Jerusalem.  In 
1832  the  Egyptian  Mohammed  Ali  took  it  from  the  Turks,  who  recovered 
it  by  arrangement  with  European  Powers  in  1840.  On  December  10, 1917, 
British  forces  won  it  for  Christendom. 
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i;|)e  Bebottonal  Hour 

In  a  charming  essay  written  several  years  ago  Dr.  William  Osier 
— ^now  Sir  "William— dealt  with  two  groups  of  people  whom  he  called, 
respectively,  Gallionians  and  Salomics.  The  Oallionians,  named  from 
Oallio  in  Corinth,  who  "  cared  for  none  of  these  things,"  are,  in  the 
famous  doctor's  essay,  persons  who  are  too  busy  with  the  affairs  of  this 
world  to  give  any  time  or  thought  to  spiritual  issues.  There  are  surely 
many  Oallionians  among  us  still !  The  Salomics,  named  after  Salome, 
supposed  to  be  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  asked  Jesus  to 
give  the  highest  commissions  in  his  gift  to  her  sons,  are  those  persons 
who  look  upon  religion  as  a  way  of  promoting  themselves,  of  advanc- 
ing their  position.  Salome  meant  well.  She  loved  the  boys  she  had 
borne  and  brought  up  and  she  wanted  to  do  as  well  as  she  could  for 
them.  She  believed,  as  so  many  mothers  since  her  day  have  believed, 
that  the  great  thing  to  pray  for  and  push  for  in  this  world  is  visible 
success.  She  knew  of  nothing  better  or  more  to  be  desired  than 
position,  place,  and  power.  She  had  dreamed,  ever  since  she  was  a 
little  girl,  of  a  coming  great  king  who  would  break  the  yoke  of  Bome, 
make  Jerusalem  a  free,  holy  city,  a  center  of  the  new  age — ^who  would 
be  a  world-ruler,  with  a  splendid  court  on  Mount  Zion.  What  glory 
to  have  two  sons  in  that  court !  Could  a  mother  aspire  to  any  loftier 
triumph  than  to  have  her  boys  ait  on  either  side  of  the  throne  of  this 
Messianic  king !  What  a  prospect  for  two  fishermen  of  the  Oalileau 
lake! 

It  took  some  courage  to  come  out  with  her  request,  but  she  had 
carried  it  for  weeks  on  her  heart  and,  at  last  when  the  opportunity 
favored,  it  slipt  off  her  lips,  and  the  word  was  spoken :  "  Lord,  grant 
that  my  two  sons  may  sit  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  the  other  on  thy 
left,  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom." 

"  That  is  not  the  right  thing  to  ask,"  is  the  solemn  answer.  "  It 
shows  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  kingdom.  He  who  aspires  to 
enter  my  kingdom  must  not  expect  places,  but  suffering;  not  honors, 
but- opportunities  to  sacrifice;  not  rewards,  but  hard  baptisms.  Are 
the  two  sons  able  to  suffer  with  me  f 

The  world  has  never  learned  the  lesson  which  this  ambitious 
mother's  experience  ought  to  teach.     There  is  still  much  Salomic 
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religion  in  all  churclies.  The  stress  is  laid  on  rewards ;  the  ambition 
is  for  the  glory  of  place.  The  old  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
kingdom  is  living  on. 

"We  can  not  expect  to  have  a  religion  of  power  until  we  get  beyond 
a  religion  of  selfishness  and  of  self-seeking.  The  person  who  is 
"  saved ''  by  an  appeal  to  some  selfish  interest  will  need  to  be  "  saved  ^ 
again,  and  the  saving  process  will  have  to  be  repeated  until  he  is  saved 
from  himself.  "  Ye  are  not  seeking  the  right  thing  "  would  be  spoken 
to  many  of  us  if  the  Master  were  among  us  as  of  old.  He  would  ask 
if  we  were  ready  for  our  share  of  toil  and  pain,  ready  for  the  cup  and 
the  baptism;  ready  to  see  the  ambition  for  easy  glory  blighted  com- 
pletely ;  ready  to  see  everything  go  but  the  spirit  of  love  and  consecra- 
tion. Salomic  religion  dies  hard;  it  is  rooted  deep  in  our  instincts. 
Men  have  all  along  been  seeking  for  harps  and  robes  and  crowns. 
They  have  dreamed  of  golden  streets  and  blissful  mansions.  They 
are  praying  for  rest  and  ease.  Are  they  the  right  things  to  askf  la 
it  not  Salome's  blunder  over  again! 

There  is  still  a  third  type  of  persons  which  Dr.  Osier  did  not 
mention  in  his  essay.  I  shall  call  them  Habakkukeans.  I  am  sorry  to 
use  such  a  barbaric-looking  and  sounding  word,  but  it  names  a  very 
real  type  and  one  which  we  greatly  need  to  have  increased.  Through 
some  hard  and  tremendous  experience  this  ancient  prophet,  Habakkuk, 
had  discovered  that  the  only  thing  which  matters  after  all  is  finding 
God  and  being  in  close  fellowship  with  him.  Everything  else  may  go 
— ^if  he  abides  sure.  Listen  to  his  great  declaration  of  faith :  ^^  Although 
the  fig-tree  may  not  blossom,  neither  shall  there  be  any  fruit  in  the 
vines;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no 
herd  in  the  stalls :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord  and  joy  in  the  God  of 
my  salvation — ^and  I  will  walk  in  my  high  places ! "  Here  at  last 
selfishness  is  washed  out.  Religion  is  no  longer  a  successful  system  of 
double-entry  bookkeeping.  God  is  loved  now  for  his  own  sake,  and  the 
soul  triumphs  whether  the  bank-account  prospers  or  not.  Satan's 
sneer  in  the  book  of  Job — ^that  pious  people  never  serve  God  for 
naught,  but  have  an  eye  out  for  returns — is  well  answered.  Here  is 
a  stalwart  man  whose  known  biography  could  be  written  on  a  thumb- 
nail but  whose  faith  shines  like  a  beacon  across  the  dead  centuries. 
He  flung  out  that  great  word,  which  furnished  both  St.  Paul  and 
Martin  Luther  with  a  watchword :  "  The  righteous  man  shall  live  by 
his  faith."  Everything  else  can  be  dispensed  with  if  only  faith  in 
God  remains,  for  a  man  can  live  by  that ! 

The  white  soul,  the  purified  inner  nature,  the  heart  aflame  with 
love  for  God,  the  whole  self  consecrated  to  service — ^these  are  the  things 
to  seek.    To  have  attained  that  spirit  is  to  be  a  Habakkukean ! 


[[aaAu^  -^-^/^r^iZ^ 


HATiBroBD  CoLuiQB,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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If  we  only  aimed,  as  we  should,  at 
spiritual  chastity,  we  should  know 
more  of  real  religion,  know  that  truth 
is  everything  and  dogma  nothing. 
What  indeed  are  our  experiences  now  ? 
No  doubt,  religion  is  poetry,  symbol- 
ism, but  also  a  great  deal  more.  And 
we  are  concerned  mainly  with  the 
Infinite  Plus.  In  this  imperfect  or 
imperfectly  known  cosmos  of  ours — 
imperfect  because  we  are  imperfect — 
we  have  called  in  the  world  of  ethics 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  world  of 
physics.  But  just  as  Apollo  and  Mi- 
nerva, according  to  Auguste  Comte, 
have  never  been  disproved,  so  physics 
will  never  be  explained  or  answered 
by  ethics.  Apollo  and  Minerva  would 
return,  and  do  return,  if  actually 
wanted,  because  with  most  pagan  con- 
ceptions they  represent  distinct  hu- 
man necessities.  If  we  take  dogma  at 
its  face  estimation,  it  is  an  unchange- 
able value  and,  therefore,  no  value  at 
alL  It  means  practically  death  or 
stable  equilibrium;  whereas  life  is 
metabolism,  change,  flux,  or  the  in- 
terplay of  fluid  constant  inconstants 
and  perpetually  unstable  equilibrium. 
The  spirit  demands  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  the  "eternal  process  mov- 
ing on."  And  the  more  it  changes, 
the  more  it  is  the  same.  We  can  not 
refute  the  immediacies;  their  chal- 
lenge remains  unopposed,  implacable. 
Seasoned  results  seek  and  find  a  logi- 
cal reply,  but  not  these. 

''The  creed,  so  long  a  ladder,  tiirough  the 
years, 

When  slain  hj  larger  light,  soon  dis- 
appears." 

The  road  of  progress  stands  out  as 
a  mosaic  of  beautiful  stories ;  it  is  ma- 
cadamized by  noble  conceptions  that 
had  a  vogue  and  virtue  for  a  time,  till 
they  were  trodden  down  to  lie  among 
the  foundations  forever,  more  useful 
ia  their  death  than  during  their  exis- 


tence. Every  student  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  character  and  conduct  dis- 
covers very  soon  that  he  despised  con- 
sistency. He  was  the  most  incon- 
sistent Teacher  that  ever  lived.  He 
never  said  anything  without  contra- 
dicting it  afterward.  It  Is  what  every 
mystic  does,  and  Christ  was  the  Su- 
preme Mystic.  And  he  does  far  more 
than  others  in  this  way :  he  accepts  at 
the  same  time  the  most  violent  and 
antipathetic  opposites — such  as  hate 
and  love,  and  strife  and  peace.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  divine  Master,  we 
have  contradicting  one  another  at  one 
moment  the  parousia  as  already  exist- 
ing and  the  cumbersome  (not  to  say 
clumsy),  old-fashioned,  apocalyptic 
machinery  of  eschatology.  In  the  gos- 
pel according  to  St.  John,  probably  in 
spite  of  the  critics  the  earliest  of  the 
four  gospels,  which  was  so  mystical 
that  the  three  others  were  written  to 
give  a  popular  version  for  ordinary 
readers,  we  find  again  and  again  an 
identification  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  For  sub  specie  etemitatis, 
they  are  one  thing,  one  day.  The  mis- 
sionary spirit,  which,  with  the  martyr 
spirit,  constitutes  the  push  of  Chris- 
tian activity,  behaves  and  must  behave 
as  if  Christ  were  ever  at  hand.  But  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  time,  and  no 
mere  symbolism  has  or  can  have.  Mys- 
ticism looks  above  and  beyond  evolu- 
tion and  beholds  the  final  goal  in  the 
very  incunabula.  The  essence  of  re- 
ligion and  spirituality  lies  in  their  in- 
wardness and  variability.  Did  not 
some  old  Father  of  the  Church  say. 
Nisi  beatitude  in  progressu  consisteret 
stuperent  beati  [which  may  be  ren- 
dered, rather  freely :  "Were  'heaven ' 
not  a  synonym  of  'progress,'  beati- 
tude would  be  boredom"]  ?  Evolu- 
tion is  a  cunctator.  But  we  are  for- 
ever, as  spirits,  forming  new  rela- 
tions, connecting  subject  and  object, 
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between  values  and  realities.  And  of 
late  we  have  been  recovering  lost 
ground.  The  other  world  was  never 
derived  from  this  world;  it  emerges 
into  consciousness  as  one  of  our  first 
and  earliest  experiences.  It  operates 
as  a  primary  intuition.  For  every- 
thing at  the  beginning  is  the  other 
world,  and  this  world  is  quite  a  late 
conception.  We  start  with  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  fundamental  experi- 
ences, instinctive  and  spiritual,  of 
which  religion  or  the  religious  temper 
is  one.  We  begin  life's  journey  with 
a  congenital  knowledge  of  certain 
great  facts,  an  acquaintance  racial  or 
hereditary,  handed  down  by  the  an- 
cestral germ-plasm  in  our  subcon- 
scious memjories.  And  the  subliminal 
was  taught  by  Herbart  long  before 
Myers.  In  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  we  enter  the  other  world  long 
before  we  enter  this.  It  has  been  stir- 
ring and  simmering  in  the  brain  of 
the  unborn  child,  the  legacy  of  count- 
less generations.  We  have  no  need  to 
reason  or  draw  inferences.  We  know 
at  once  the  existence  of  the  Infinite 
Plus — ^we  are  born  into  it  first;  the 
terra  incognita  of  overintellectual 
adults  is  a  terra  cognita  to  the  new- 
bom  child.  He  finds  himself  endowed 
with  ample  provisions  and  generous 
previsions.  Eventually  he  may  re- 
nounce his  birthright,  but  he  will 
never  be  able  to  forget  it.  The  anam- 
nesis remains. 

Among  these  spiritual  possessions 
prayer  must  always  rank  as  one  of 
our  chief  treasures.  Life  begins  with 
a  prayer,  the  infant's  first  cry.  And 
here  we  shall  find  that  the  commonest 
things,  when  we  come  to  examine 
them,  are  the  most  profound  mys- 
teries. A  child  would,  if  asked  the 
meaning  of  prayer,  be  ready  to  give 
us  a  ready  answer  without  any  hesi- 
tation. And  a  philosopher  would 
have  a  cut-and-dried  explanation 
adapted  to  those  who  accept  the  char- 
latanry of  a  fixt  formula  for  a  living 


truth.  Both  would  be  equally  and 
wildly  wrong.  And  the  philosopher 
would  probably  give  th6  most  unsatis- 
factory reply.  For  what  is  prayer 
but  the  insistent  pressure  of  the  other 
world  (earliest  in  genesis)  upon  this 
world  ?  It  makes  itself  felt  and  neces- 
sary as  the  impact  of  the  Infinite  on 
the  finite,  the  contact  of  the  temporal 
with  the  eternal,  the  union  of  man 
with  God.  These  sudden  upsurgings 
from  the  depths  of  our  being  come 
and  go  with  a  sudden  illumination 
which  leaves  us  wiser,  richer,  happier. 
Prayer  really  is  the  continuity  of  the 
higher  latent  life,  the  approximation 
of  the  human  to  the  Divine,  the  per- 
petual incarnation  which  existed  long 
before  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  and, 
indeed,  from  the  beginning — ^if  ever 
there  was  a  begiiming.  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  spiritual  function,  called 
prayer,  we  have  the  clash  and  the 
agreement  of  contradiction,  in  the  re- 
ciprocation of  two  great  energies,  the 
human  and  Divine — ^the  human  be- 
coming Divine  and  the  Divine  human. 
It  seems  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to 
Hegel's  "higher  unity"  (tho  not  as  he 
surmised),  in  which  the  supreme  fact, 
or,  rather,  principle  of  holiness,  be- 
gins appreciably  to  some  extent  to  be 
realized  and  endeavors  to  fulfil  itself. 
There  is  an  interchange  of  opposite 
and  yet  complementary  elements,  and 
a  mutual  disengagement  for  practical 
purposes  of  inwardness  on  both  sides 
of  what  we  may  designate  (to  borrow 
a  technical  term)  allelomorphs.  For 
the  Creator  can  not  possibly  create 
without  giving  himself  away  or  giv- 
ing himself  with  his  creation.  And, 
in  the  tremendous  mystery  of  prayer, 
we  have  renewed  the  act  of  faith  of 
the  creation,  the  Divine  Subject  going 
out  to  seek  his  supplement  in  a  fresh 
development  of  himself  and  his  jwwer 
in  some  object.  When  we  pray  in  the 
spirit,  and  thus  project  oxirselves  into 
the  universe  of  holiness,  we  meet  God 
at  all  points  and  Gk)d  meets  us.   There 
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arises  directly  a  transvaluation  of  all 
values.  The  highest  and  the  lowest 
change  places,  the  greatest  and  the 
least  reverse  their  positions,  and  the 
old  orthodox  estimates  stand  stulti- 
fied. We  find  ourselves  in  a  world 
where  the  ancient  landmarks,  those 
venerable  impostures  and  thought- 
forms  of  time  and  space,  convey  no 
meaning  and  possess  no  mandate,  are 
indeed  absurd  and  ridiculous.  He 
who  ultimately  in  his  pilgrimage  ar- 
rives at  some  infinite  impasse  or  con- 
tradiction is  very  near  to  Qod — ^the 
sum  of  all  contradictions,  in  whom 
alone  they  meet  and  are  reconciled  in 
the  loftiest  of  syntheses,  the  everlast- 
ing Yea  and  Nay.  Here  we  are  above 
and  beyond  the  religious,  above  and 
beyond  the  moralities.  We  can  not 
Uve  upon  relativities,  and  therefore 
instinctively  we  take  refuge  and  find 
relief  in  the  escape  provided  for  us  in 
prayer.  Here  we  forget  ourselves,  as 
we  shall  not  in  mere  socialism  (which 
is  only  individualism  written  large), 
and  here  we  become  members  incorpo- 
rate in  the  sole  international  Church, 
the  body  of  Christ  our  Head.  Life 
for  all  of  us,  without  exception,  is  a 
series  of  serious  mistakes.  But  in  the 
act  and  union  of  prayer,  when  Ood 
becomes  man  and  man  becomes  Ood, 
we  are  for  a  season  delivered  from  the 
death,  the  bondage,  and  burden  of 
errors.  Losing  ourselves  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  holiness,  we  regain  ourselves 
purified  and  comforted  and  revalu- 
ated  or  reminted  in  Christ.  Prayer 
may  be  described  as  the  Christian  Nir- 
vana, into  which  the  false  ego  passes 
and  perishes  and  for  a  while  disap- 
pears. It  stands  out  as  the  great  re- 
trieval, in  which  we  can  and  do  make 
good  and  discover  ourselves  in  Qod, 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  As  the  gospel  originally 
meant  a  reward  for  good  tidings,  so 
prayer  functions  as  a  reward  for  the 
multitudinous  mistakes  of  life.  There 
we  find  that  our  perversities  and  ec- 


centricities, our  sins  and  untrue  judg- 
ments, have  all  been  provided  for 
and  overruled  and  perfectly  disposed, 
when  confession  has  liberated  the  om- 
nipotent energies  of  grace. 

''  We  kneel  so  weak, 
To  find  we  stand  upon  heaven's  highest 
peak." 

Let  us  be  thankful  we  can  always 
pray.  As  the  inspired  schoolboy 
wrote,  in  his  essay  on  "A  desert 
island,"  "It  was  very  small,  but  I 
found  room  enough  for  prayer."  In 
the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  our 
most  spiritual  guides  we  get  glimpses 
of  the  higher  unity,  the  heaven  of 
holiness,  clues  for  the  spheres  of  many 
an  inextricabilis  error,  to  direct  and 
guard,  to  provide  the  very  haven  and 
anchorage  we  want  when  the  old 
beacon-lights  have  failed  and  gone  out 
forever.  Here  bums  the  sacred  fire 
at  which  we  can  always  rekindle  our 
faded  or  fading  lamps,  the  immortal 
fire  which  nothing  (not  even  unbelief 
or  unlovingness)  can  ever  extinguish. 
When  the  coarse  and  vulgar  and 
stupid  traveler  blew  out  the  light 
which  had  been  a  light  for  centuries 
he  observed,  "Well,  it  is  out  now  I" 
He  was  utterly  and  entirely  wrong. 
He  had  only  put  himself  out,  but  not 
the  lamp  which  burned  on  still  in  the 
hearts  of  faithful  worshipers.  We 
are  simply  unable  to  quench  for  a  mo- 
ment the  lamp  of  faith  and  love  in 
prayer.  But  there  are  fires  that  can 
be  and  must  be  extinguished.  In  the 
well-known  story,  a  Saracen  woman 
walked  down  the  chief  street  of  Da- 
mascus with  a  pan  of  burning  coals  in 
one  hand  and  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the 
other.  When  asked  why  she  did  this, 
she  replied:  "To  bum  up  paradise 
and  put  out  the  fires  of  hell,  that  men 
may  do  good  for  the  love  of  Qod 
alone."  "Not  for  the  hope  of  heaven, 
not  for  the  fear  of  hell."  The  ac- 
cursed theory  of  divine  rewards  and 
punishments  has  poisoned  the  fair 
streams  of  Christianity  at  its  foun- 
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tain-head.  But  as  soon  as  we  have 
entered  into  the  mystery  of  prayer, 
and  have  absorbed  something  of  the 
spirit  of  holiness  which  reigns  there, 
the  monstrosity  of  such  a  perverse 
creed  reveals  itself  at  once,  and  re- 
veals itself  to  die — slain  by  the  inex- 
tinguishable light  of  truth.  Theo- 
logians are  too  fond  of  master  keys, 
which  solve  everything,  forgetting 
that  the  key  itself  remains  to  be 
solved — ^just  as  cheese  is  said  to  digest 
every  kind  of  food,  excepting  itself. 
It  is  curious  how  these  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen do  all  they  can  to  water  down 
and  explain  away  the  most  striking 
utterances  of  our  Lord,  forgetting 
BengePs  wise  words:  Scripiura  per 
Scripturam  interpretanda  et  concUi- 
anda  ("By  Scripture  must  Scripture 
be  interpreted  and  unified") .  For  in- 
stance,  "Whatever  ye  have  done  unto 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me."  Here  the  theo- 
logians would  confine  such  spacious 
words  to  mere  believers.  But  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  the  Universal  Man,  the 
Universal  Brother,  should  ever  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  petty  limitation. 
He  knew,  he  saw  their  potentialities, 
measuring  time  by  eternity.  "And 
other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of 
this  fold;  them  also  must  I  bring." 
But  it  remains  impossible  to  dilute 
the  doctrine  of  the  mystery  of  prayer. 
This  puts  man  on  equal  terms  with 
God  for  the  moment,  transforming 
and  glorifying  him,  and  discloses  God 
as  within  and  not  without  the  heart  of 
the  seeker.  For,  in  this  case,  to  seek 
with  the  soul  is  to  find,  and  to  ask  is 
to  receive.  "Thou  hadst  not  sought 
me,  unless  thou  hadst  already  found 
me."  "Before  they  call,  I  will 
answer;  and  while  they  are  yet  speak- 
ing, I  will  hear,"  says  the  One  who 
"understands  our  thoughts  afar  off." 
The  greatest  men  and  women  have 
always  been  men  and  women  of 
prayer.  One  of  these  exclaimed  pub- 
licly in  the  presence  of  a  glittering 


court,  "  To  pray  is  to  govern."  For 
thus  only  do  we  effectuate  our  real 
selves  and  identify  ourselves  as  we 
ought,  the  creatures  with  the  Creator. 
As  the  moon  by  many  is  thought  to 
have  been  carved  out  of  the  earth,  so 
have  we  been  carved  out  of  God.  We 
must  remain  to  all  eternity  his  work- 
manship, his  x>oems.  And  this  being 
the  case,  each  of  us  being  a  DivimB 
particula  aur(B,  to  doubt  our  immor- 
tality is  to  doubt  everything.  Prayer 
is  the  holy  of  holies,  the  innermost 
sanctuary  behind  the  veil,  within 
which  the  finite  and  Infinite  become 
one.  Our  sins  and  sorrows,  our  cares 
and  kindred  sufferings,  then  are 
Gk)d's,  and  as  such  cease  to  be  ours 
any  more.  A  sublime  transmutation 
takes  place,  the  pain  is  baptized  with 
pleasure,  etherealized,  spiritualized ; 
and  the  very  nails  of  the  cross  not 
merely  pierce  but  support  us.  Intol- 
erable agony  kills  itself  and  not  its 
victim.  Who  has  not  known  hours 
of  ecstasy  in  which  the  tortured  flesh 
has  suddenly  turned  into  a  paradise 
of  delight,  and  the  victim  has  begged 
for  more  and  fiercer  pangs,  to  increase 
the  mystical  enjoyment?  The  early 
martyrs  experienced  this  strange  rap- 
ture, which  raised  them  out  of  the 
body  and  by  a  communicatio  esser^ 
iiarum  mingled  them  with  and  united 
them  to  God  himself.  But  nobody 
can  pray  or  know  how  to  pray  unless 
he  enters  the  secret  shrine  naked  and 
stript  of  all  his  earthly  possessions 
and  prepossessions.  To  see  God,  to 
meet  him  face  to  face,  must  be  death 
— death  to  the  carnal  and  mortal  con- 
stituents of  his  personality,  the  acci- 
dents of  birth  and  environment  and 
his  purely  temporary  if  useful 
acquisitions.  But  this  means  a  new 
birth  into  the  Eternal,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  inwardness-life  finds  no 
interruption  whatever.  We  can  form 
no  conception  of  our  real  being  until 
we  have  discovered  it  in  the  act  of 
prayer.    And  to  require  an  answer  to 
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particular  petitions  displays  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  its  nature.  We 
have  got  beyond  bargaining  Jacob  at 
Bethel.  Prayer  receives  and  expects 
no  answer,  because  it  is  in  itself  the 
only  answer.  Words,  of  course,  are 
mere  symbols  and  need  never  be  used, 
the  very  few  can  dispense  with  them 
altogether.  In  the  complete  laying 
bare  of  ourselves  we  enter  immedi- 
ately into  the  divine  kingdom  and  the 
unappropriated  inheritance  is,  ipso 
facto,  appropriated.  We  grow  by  an 
unutterable  heavenly  accommodation, 
assimilated  to  the  divine  original. 

"  And  thought  leapt  ont  to  wed  with  thought 
Ere  thought  could  wed  itself  with  speech." 

There  comes  an  anticipation  of  the 
eternal  life,  which  we  foolishly  and 
untruly  call  future — ^when  we  have  it. 
The  scaffolding  of  earth  and  early 
illusions  falls  away,  and  beneath  and 
behind  and  above  we  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  real  temple  built  without 
hands. 

A  distinguished  writer  has  said, 
"  In  entering  into  relation  to  a  finite 
will  God  ceases  to  be  perfect."  On 
the  contrary,  only  in  this  way  can  he 
display  the  perfection  of  his  infini- 
tude. If  it  is  true  of  man  that  what 
he  gives  he  keeps,  and  what  he  keeps 
he  loses,  it  must  be  incalculably  more 
true  of  his  Maker.  For  what  is 
divinity,  the  essence  of  Godhead,  but 
giving,  giving,  giving  forever?    And 


this  perpetual  and  inmieasurable 
largess  does  not  diminish  the  original 
store.  To  give  freely  and  fully  and 
always  is  just  to  be  God.  Christ,  the 
eternal  and  innermost  expression  of 
his  being,  showed  this  in  shining  char- 
acters of  love  and  life.  And  did  he 
forfeit  anything  by  the  superabun- 
dance of  his  gifts?  Will  the  most 
liberal  and  lavish  expenditure  of  love 
make  its  treasury  less  or  deplete  the 
dignity  of  its  unsearchable  riches? 
Nay,  to  love  much  can  only  mean  to 
love  more  and  more  every  day.  And 
he  who  owns  all  does  not  forfeit  any- 
ttijig  ^y  giving  it  away.  It  remains 
his  still,  in  the  enjoyment  bestowed 
on  recipients  and  reflected  on  himself. 
In  the  unfathomable  mystery  of 
prayer  we  learn  increasingly  and  un- 
ceasingly how  much  more  blessed  it  is 
to  give  than  to  receive.  For  then  we 
surrender  ourselves  and  all  we  are 
and  have  and  value  most  in  the  service 
of  unselfish  sacrifice.  We  agree  that, 
if  prayer  produces  no  positive  results, 
it  certainly  does  good  (not  negative 
but  positive)  to  the  suppliant.  Here 
we  have  an  unintentional  confession 
of  its  exceeding  worth.  We  arise 
from  the  act,  feeling  different,  feeling 
better,  feeling  divine,  because  for  a 
transcendental  moment  we  have  for- 
gotten ourselves  and  claimed  our 
birthright  and  entered  for  the  time 
into  a  mystical  union  and  communion 
with  God. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
CAPTURE  OF  JERUSALEM 

Professor  Lewis  Bayles  Paton,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Jebubalem  is  a  holy  city  for  Juda- 
ism, Christianity,  and  Mohammedan- 
ism. The  reasons  for  its  sanctity  are 
of  two  sorts — ^historical  and  propheti- 
cal. Historically,  Jerusalem  was  a 
holy  place  of  the  Canaanites,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah  after  the  capture  of  the  city 


by  David,  about  1000  B.C.  Its  prestige 
was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  royal  sanctuary,  by  the  presence 
there  of  the  venerable  Ark  and  by  the 
splendid  temple  of  Solomon.  In  the 
year  701  b.c.,  when  Sennacherib,  king 
of  Assyria,  made  his  great  expedition 
to  the  West,  all  the  cities  of  Western 
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Asia  were  captured,  except  Jerusalem ; 
and  all  their  sanctuaries  were  dese- 
crated, except  the  temple  on  Mount 
Zion.  It  was  the  most  wonderful 
deliverance  in  the  history  of  Israel 
after  the  exodus,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  men  of  that  generation  saw 
in  it  a  sign  that  Jehovah  had  rejected 
the  other  sanctuaries  and  had  ^^  chosen 
Jerusalem  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  put  his  name  there"  (1  Kings 
14:21).  This  conviction  comes  to 
clearest  expression  in  Deuteronomy, 
the  law-book  discovered  in  the  temple 
in  619  B.C.,  which  repeatedly  calls 
Jerusalem  "  the  place  which  Jehovah, 
your  God,  will  choose  out  of  all  your 
tribes  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell 
there,"  and  enacts  that  sacrifice  may 
be  offered  in  no  other  place  (Deut. 
12:1-14,  &c.).  From  this  time  on- 
ward Jerusalem  became  for  Judaism 
the  one  legitimate  sanctuary. 

Prophetically,  Jerusalem  was  linked 
with  Israel's  hope  for  the  future.  The 
permanence  of  the  dynasty  of  David 
early  awakened  the  belief  that  this 
dynasty  would  maintain  an  eternal 
rule.  This  thought  first  comes  to  ex- 
pression in  2  Sam.  7 :  12-16 ;  it  is  de- 
veloped in  Amos  9 :  llf .  and  Hosea 
3:5;  and  it  reaches  its  perfect  expres- 
sion in  Isa.  7:14f.;  9:2-7;  11:1-10; 
Mic.  5 : 2-6,  where  an  individual  son  of 
David  is  expected,  who  shall  reign  in 
Jerusalem,  bring  all  nations  under  his 
peaceful  rule,  and  establish  righteous- 
ness in  the  earth. 

These  two  ideals  of  Jerusalem,  as 
the  one  place  of  worship  and  as  the 
residence  of  the  Messiah,  have  never 
forsaken  Judaism  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  its  history.  They  have  been 
the  mainspring  of  all  Zionistic  move- 
ments from  the  exile  down  to  the 
present  time.  Within  the  last  half 
century  more  than  100,000  Jews  have 
returned  to  Palestine  with  the  desire 
of  restoring  the  ancient  political  and 
religious  importance  of  Jerusalem,  and 
they  have  been  abetted  in  these  efforts 


by  the  Jews  who  have  remained  in 
Western  lands.  The  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  British  has  awakened  in 
all  sections  of  Judaism  the  hope  that 
soon  "  the  law  and  the  prophets  "  will 
be  fulfilled,  the  exiles  will  return,  the 
temple  will  be  rebuilt,  the  nation  will 
be  restored,  and  then  the  long-expected 
Messiah  will  appear.  These  hopes 
have  received  great  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that  both  the  British 
and  the  American  governments  have 
announced  that  they  look  with  favor 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  neutral 
Jewish  State  in  Palestine. 

Similar  ideals  in  regard  to  Jerusa- 
lem have  been  held  by  a  large  part  of 
Christendom.  The  Christian  Church 
has  inherited  from  Judaism  the  belief 
that  Jerusalem  is  a  holy  city,  and  the 
events  of  Jesus's  life  have  strength- 
ened this  conviction.  In  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  Jesus  uttered  his  loftiest 
teaching,  as  recorded  in  the  gospel  of 
John.  Through  its  gate  he  entered  in 
triumph  on  Palm  Sunday.  Outside  of 
its  walls  he  was  crucified  and  buried 
and  rose  again.  For  all  the  Oriental 
churches  and  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
Jerusalem  is  the  chief  holy  place  of 
Christendom.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Christians  have  given  their 
lives  to  win  it  back  from  the  Moslems, 
and  millions  of  Christian  pilgrims 
have  journeyed  thither  out  of  all 
lands.  In  the  ancient  churches  the 
recent  British  victory  rouses  the  hope 
that,  now  the  holy  places  of  Christen- 
dom are  wrested  forever  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  they  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  Church  and  that  in  the 
future  ever-increasing  throngs  of  pil- 
grims will  journey  thither. 

The  Christian  Church  has  also  in- 
herited from  Judaism  the  Messianic 
associations  of  Jerusalem.  When 
Jesus  failed  to  make  himself  king  the 
early  Christians  believed  that  he 
would  come  a  second  time  to  accom- 
plish the  unfulfilled  predictions  of  the 
prophets.    This  literalistic  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  Old  Testament  has  main- 
tained itself  in  many  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church.  During  the  present 
century  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
belief  in  the  second  coming  in  all 
branches  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
Many  earnest  people  from  Germany, 
England,  Scandinavia,  and  America 
have  settled  in  Jerusalem  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord 
to  begin  his  reign  in  the  holy  city. 
When  the  present  writer  was  living  in 
Jerusalem  there  was  a  kindly  English- 
woman there  who  had  established  her 
little  home  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in 
the  hope  that  when  the  Lord  descended 
upon  that  mount  in  fulfilment  of  Zech. 
14:4  she  might  be  the  first  to  offer 
him  a  cup  of  tea.  Second  Adventism 
in  England  and  America  has  received 
a  powerful  stimulus  from  the  present 
war,  and  thousands  of  people  at  the 
present  moment  regard  the  British 
victory  as  a  token  that  the  Jews  will 
soon  return  to  Palestine,  the  ten  lost 
tribes  will  be  found  (presumably  in 
the  English-speaking  peoples),  and 
then  Christ  will  come  again  to  over- 
throw the  Antichrist  (the  Kaiser), and 
to  establish  a  world-empire  with  Jeru- 
salem as  its  capital. 

The  same  two  conceptions  of  Jeru- 
salem have  found  lodgment  also  in 
Mohammedanism.  The  Sahra,  or 
sacred  rock  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Zion,  which  stands  under  the  center 
of  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  is 
the  most  sacred  object  in  the  Moslem 
world  after  the  black  stone  at  Mekka. 
Mohammed  stopt  here  when  he  rode 
to  heaven  on  the  mysterious  steed  El 
Buraq,  and  he  himself  said  that  one 
prayer  herewas.better  than  a  thousand 
elsewhere.  Thousands  of  Moslem  pil- 
grims from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
visit  Jerusalem  annually. 

Islam  has  also  inherited  from  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  eschatological 
conceptions  concerning  Jerusalem.  It 
is  believed  that  if  a  Christian  prince 
ever  enters  the  temple-area  by  the 


Golden  Gate,  the  end  of  Moham- 
medanism will  come.  At  the  last  day 
the  trumpet  of  doom  will  be.  blown  on 
Zion,  the  judgment-throne  of  God  will 
be  set  upon  the  Sahra,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  will  begin  at 
Jerusalem. 

It  appears,  accordingly,  that  Ju- 
daism and  its  two  daughter-religions 
agree  in  regarding  Jerusalem  as  a  di- 
vinely ordained  place  of  worship  and 
as  the  center  of  their  hopes  for  the 
future.  It  remains  now  to  inquire  how 
far  these  two  conceptions  are  justified 
by  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Jesus  de- 
clared, "I  came  not  to  destroy  the 
law,  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil" 
(Matt.  5:17).  He  must,  therefore, 
have  intended  to  fulfil  both  the  law 
which  prescribed  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  the  sole  place  of  sacrifice, 
and  the  prophets  who  declared  that 
Zion  should  be  that  capital  of  the  com- 
ing kingdom.  The  only  question  is. 
What  did  he  mean  by  "  fulfil "  ?  Ju- 
daism  and  Adventism  believe  that 
"fulfil"  means  "obey."  For  the 
Pharisees'  fulfilment  of  the  law  was 
painstaking  observance  of  its  minutest 
details,  and  fulfilment  of  the  prophets 
was  an  equally  punctilious  carrying 
out  of  their  predictions ;  but  for  Jesus 
"  fulfil "  retained  its  primary  meaning 
of  "  fill  full."  What  he  understood  by 
fulfilment  is  shown  by  his  treatment  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Here  he  quotes  the  law 
with  the  words,  "  It  hath  been  said  un- 
to you  by  them  of  old  time,"  do  thus 
and  so;  "but  I  say  unto  you,"  do 
something  infinitely  higher  (Matt. 
e5: 12-48).  Here  fulfilment  is  not 
obedience,  but  development. 

This  sort  of  fulfilling  Jesus  also  ex- 
emplified in  his  treatment  of  the  Old- 
Testament  utterances  concerning  Jeru- 
salem. The  law  prescribed  that  Jeru- 
salem should  be  the  exclusive  place  for 
sacrificial  worship.  This  Judaism  ful- 
filled by  literal  obedience,  but  Jesus 
saw  that  here  was  a  deeper  purpose  in 
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the  law  than  giving  a  religious  monop- 
oly to  Jerusalem.  He  saw  that  the 
ancient  lawgivers  commanded  central- 
ization of  worship  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  polytheism.  When  there 
were  many  altars,  there  was  danger 
that  many  gods  would  be  worshiped ; 
but  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary  sym- 
bolized the  unity  of  the  Ood  of  Israel. 
Jerusalem  also  stood  as  the  represen- 
tative of  spiritual  religion.  At  the 
other  shrines  of  ancient  Israel  there 
were  holy  stones,  holy  trees,  and 
images;  but  in  the  holiest  place  at 
Jerusalem  there  was  neither  fetish  nor 
idol,  but  only  the  ark,  and  after  this 
disappeared  the  holiest  place  remained 
empty.  The  centralization  of  worship 
at  Jerusalem,  accordingly,  was  an  ef- 
fort in  the  direction  of  spiritual  mono- 
theism. This  ideal  Jesus  saw  was  best 
fulfilled,  not  by  keeping  Jerusalem  as 
the  one  legal  place  of  sacrifice,  but  by 
spreading  the  message  of  spiritual 
monotheism  among  all  nations.  When, 
therefore,  the  woman  of  Samaria  re- 
marked :  "  Our  fathers  worshiped  in 
this  mountain;  and  ye  say  that  in 
Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men 
ought  to  worship,"  Jesus  replied: 
"  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh 
when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  in 
Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the  Fa- 
ther. .  .  .  God  is  spirit :  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  "  (John  4 :  20-24). 
The  same  sort  of  fulfilling  Jesus 
showed  in  his  treatment  of  the  utter- 
ances of  the  prophets.  The  Jews 
wished  him  to  fulfil  these  by  setting 
up  a  monarchy  in  Jerusalem,  but  he 
insisted  rather  on  discovering  the 
ideal  within  the  Messianic  hope.  He 
saw  that  the  prophets  expected  Mes- 
siah to  reign  in  Jerusalem,  not  to 
gratify  Hebrew  national  vanity,  but  to 
establish  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
among  all  nations.  Isaiah  and  Micah 
could  not  conceive  of  a  peaceful  con- 
version of  the  world,  because  up  to 
their  time  religion  had  spread  only 


by  conquest.  When  Assyria  ruled  the 
world  the  worship  of  Asshur  was  es- 
tablished everywhere.  If  Israel  could 
establish  a  world-empire,  then  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  would  become 
universal.  Accordingly,  the  prophets 
predicted  that  a  son  of  David  would 
rule  in  Jerusalem,  not  because  they 
wished  to  increase  the  glory  of  Israel, 
but  because  they  desired  the  triumph 
of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  this 
was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
hope  to  see  this  ideal  realized.  Jesus 
saw,  therefore,  that  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets  were  best  fulfilled  when 
he  dropt  their  temporal  element,  the 
Jewish  monarchy,  and  realized  their 
eternal  ideal,  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Gk)d.  He  would  not  ac- 
cept the  title  of  Messiah,  except  in  the 
inner  circles  of  his  disciples,  because 
of  its  current  literalistic  Jewish  inter- 
pretation. The  title  "  Son  of  David  " 
he  also  avoided  for  the  same  reason. 
When  the  people  sought  to  take  him  by 
force  and  make  him  king  he  hid  him- 
self (John  6:15).  He  was  rejected 
and  crucified  by  the  Jewish  nation 
because  he  refused  to  fulfil  the  proph- 
ets by  doing  what  they  predicted,  and 
insisted  on  fulfilling  them  by  doing 
something  better. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  Chris- 
tian who  follows  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
must  recognize  that  the  conception  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  holy  place  where  Gk>d 
is  worshiped  more  acceptably  than 
elsewhere,  and  where  Christ  will  in- 
augurate an  earthly  monarchy,  belongs 
to  "the  weak  and  beggarly  rudi- 
ments '^  which  Christ  has  fulfilled  by 
giving  us  worthier  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  GU)d  and  of  the  mission  of 
the  Messiah.  GU)d  is  present,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  holy  city,  but  in  every  place. 
Christ  is  present,  not  merely  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  crucified,  buried, 
and  rose  again,  but  "wherever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  in  his  name.'* 
Christ  redeems  the  world,  not  by  a 
second  coming  in  the  flesh  to  restore 
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the  kingdom  of  David,  but  by  a  per- 
petual coming  through  his  spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  men  (John  14:14r-18). 
Protestant  Christianity  can  never 
cherish  the  ideal  of  a  rehabilitation  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  divinely  appointed 
place  of  worship,  nor  the  center  of  a 
Messianic  monarchy.  The  fulfilment 
of  the  Old-Testament  ideals  for  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  Church  has  always  be- 
lieved and  sung  in  her  hymns,  is  found 
ii.  the  body  of  believers  who  bear  wit- 
ness to  one  spiritual  Ood  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Accordingly,  the  recent  British  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  should  not  awaken 
in  us  an  expectation  that  the  words  of 
**  the  law  and  of  the  prophets,"  which 
our  Lord  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ful- 
filled by  gloriously  transcending  them, 
are  in  these  latter  times  about  to  be 


literally  accomplished.  We  should 
rather  hope  that  the  conquest  of  this 
ancient  city  by  a  nation  which  be- 
lieves in  the  righteous  Qod  of  the 
prophets,  who  is  also  the  Qod  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
which  also  believes  in  the  righteous- 
ness taught  by  the  prophets  and  in  the 
higher  righteousness  taught  by  Jesus, 
will  mean  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  in 
which  the  pure  message  of  the  gospel 
will  once  more  be  proclaimed  in  Bible 
lands;  when  the  Jews  will  learn  that 
the  Messiah  whom  they  expect  has 
come  already;  when  the  ancient  Orien- 
tal churches  will  be  purified  and  re- 
vived; and  when  even  Mohammedan- 
ism will  see  that  Christ  is  the  ful- 
filler  of  the  message  of  its  prophet, 
even  as  he  is  the  fulfiller  of  the  Old 
Testament. 
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Information  is  beginning  to  be 
available  as  to  what  the  new  chaplains 
are  doing.  Little  word  has  as  yet 
come  back  from  those  in  France,  but 
iu  the  main  chaplains  who  have  gone 
abroad  have  been  long  in  the  service. 
The  new  and  untried  men  are  in  the 
cantonments. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that 
the  Navy  is  preparing  for  a  large  per- 
manent personnel  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is,  therefore,  selecting  chaplains 
slowly  and  with  great  care,  because 
it  expects  the  majority  of  them  to  be- 
come x)ermanent  officers.  The  chap- 
lains of  the  National  Army  are  on  a 
different  basis.  They  are  expected  to 
serve  only  for  the  period  of  the  war, 
80  that  'ttiey  have  no  future  in  the 
army  except  the  immediate  future  of 
inspiring  opportunities.  In  their  se- 
lection the  Oeneral  Committee  on 
Army  and  Navy  Chaplains  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  has  labored 


most  strenuously  to  recommend  to 
the  War  Department  only  the  most 
capable,  younger  clergymen  of  strong 
character  and  attractive  personality, 
college-trained,  with  preference  for 
those  who  have  had  seminary  oppor- 
tunities, athletic  records,  and  success- 
ful experience  Mrith  men  and  boys. 

How  these  new  men  are  proving 
out  is  a  question  frequently  asked.  A 
few  of  them,  a  very  few,  are  not 
showing  up  well.  They  are  too  young 
and  therefore  lack  the  necessary  ma- 
turity; or  they  have  slipt  through 
the  scrutiny  of  the  committee,  in  spite 
of  its  utmost  endeavors.  They  are 
men  who  offered  themselves  with  the 
purest  of  motives,  but  they  lacked  the 
necessary  qualifications.  We  are 
agreed  now  that  it  is  better  to  have 
no  chaplain  than  one  who  is  inefficient. 
The  service  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Church  require  the  best.  But  the 
rest  of  the  new  chaplains,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them,  are  cap- 
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it^  men  who,  to  use  a  frontier  idiom, 
*•'  light  on  their  feet "  when  they  arrive 
at  a  cantonment,  and  immediately 
become  indispensable  to  their  com- 
mands. 

I  have  chosen  as  illustrative  two 
chaplains  from  Camp  Upton,  Long 
Island:  Lieutenant  Albert  Thomas, 
306th  Field  Artillery,  and  Lieutenant 
James  M.  Howard,  304th  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 

Chaplain  Thomas  is  an  alumnus  of 
Brown  University,  1908,  and  New- 
ton Theological  Institution,  1911; 
was  assistant  to  Dr.  Bitting,  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church,  St.  Louis; 
assistant  pastor  at  Emmanuel  Church, 
Brooklyn,  and  director  of  relig- 
ious education  of  the  Fifth  Baptist 
Church,  Providence.  Upon  appoint- 
ment as  chaplain  he  was  assigned  to 
the  artillery  at  Camp  Upton.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  with  no  instruc- 
tions except  the  possession  of  a  hand- 
book, now  out  of  date,  and  a  confer- 
ence with  an  older  chaplain  at  Gover- 
nor's Island.  But  the  new  men  face 
now  conditions,  and  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  period  of  training  under 
an  experienced  chaplain,  as  in  the  old 
days.  Each  man  must  find  out  for 
himself  what  to  do. 

After  two  months'  service  Chaplain 
Thomas  has  the  following  responsibil- 
ities, either  voluntarily  assumed  or 
assigned  by  his  colonel.  He  is  super- 
visor of  the  regimental  post  office  and 
telephone  with  experienced  postal  and 
telephone  men  assigned  to  assist  him. 
He  has  completed  a  canvass  and  card- 
index  of  the  men  of  the  regiment,  each 
card  containing  name,  military  unit, 
home  address,  relatives,  church  pref- 
erence, and  space  for  continuous 
records.  He  has  been  appointed  sta- 
tistical officer  of  the  regiment,  with 
three  assistants  who  are  college  men. 
All  reports  of  the  office  come  to  his 
desk,  giving  him  invaluable  informa- 
tion for  contact  with  the  men.  He  has 
a  desk  facing  the  sergeant-major  in  a 


room  at  regimental  headquarters  next 
to  the  office  of  Colonel  Miller. 

Chaplain  Thomas  is  also  educational 
officer  for  the  regiment  and  has  been 
assigned  by  General  Bell  as  educa- 
tional officer  for  the  military  author- 
ities in  the  educational  work  of  the 
cantonment ;  1,500  men  are  under  in- 
struction, 900  of  them  in  elementary 
English,  with  100  instructors.  The 
classes  are  carried  on  jointly  by  the 
military  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

It  is  reported  that  when  Camp 
Upton  was  opened  a  thousand  men 
could  not  understand  the  words  of 
command.  Recruits  were  sent  to  Up- 
ton, and  then  transferred  to  other 
camps,  who  were  not  able  to  write 
to  their  families.  Distracted  wives, 
themselves  unable  to  speak  or  under- 
stand English,  came  to  Camp  Upton 
seeking  their  husbands,  whose  long  ab- 
sence they  could  not  understand. 
Some  of  these  were  discovered  late  at 
night  wandering  about  the  camp  and 
were  picked  up  by  guards  and  taken 
to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  guest-houses.  The 
cantonments  are  manifestly  efficient 
schools  of  Americanization. 

Acting  as  chairman  of  the  General 
Committee  on  Recreation  and  Amuse- 
ments, which  consists  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  from  each  battery, 
Chaplain  Thomas  has  organized  the 
recreational  interests  of  the  regiment. 
His  athletic  experience  in  college  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  this  work. 
He  originated  The  Howitzer,  a  weekly 
fcur-page  paper,  published  by  the 
306th  Field  Artillery,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  camp.  He  keeps  for  him- 
self only  an  advisory  editorship. 
Chaplain  Thomas  is  also  treasurer  of 
all  common  officers'  funds  and  leader 
of  a  glee  club  which  is  being  organized. 
His  college  experience  as  leader  of  the 
Brown  Glee  Club  has  proved  a  valu- 
able asset. 

"When  it  came  to  the  organization 
of  his  religious  work.  Chaplain 
Thomas    began    carefully,    realizing 
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that  he  is  pastor  of  men  of  divergent 
faiths.  He  took  up  hospital  visitation 
at  once  and  established  hours  when  he 
could  be  seen  by  the  men.  Soldiers 
onder  discipline  become  automatically 
by  regulations  a  charge  upon  chap- 
lains. Enlisted  men  have  also  access 
to  chaplains  (such  as  they  do  not  have 
to  other  officers)  and  a  capable  chap- 
lain is  at  once  given  large  freedom  by 
his  commanding  officer.  This  results 
in  frequent  personal  interviews  in- 
volving all  sorts  of  personal  desires 
and  troubles. 

Both  Chaplain  Thomas  and  Chap- 
Iain  Howard  began  preaching  regular- 
ly in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  buildings  ad- 
joining their  regiments  and  in  sur- 
rounding towns  from  which  requests 
came  to  present  the  work  in  the  can- 
tonment. They  are  laying  their  plans 
for  Bible  classes  and  for  an  organ- 
ization of  the  religious  men  of  their 
regiments  on  a  strictly  non-denomina- 
tional basis.  They  hope  in  the  spring 
to  begin  open-air  regimental  services, 
at  which  their  bands  will  play. 

Chaplain  James  M.  Howard  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  and  of  Union  Sem- 
inary and  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  Bedford  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City,  to  become  a 
chaplain.  His  work  closely  parallels 
that  of  Chaplain  Thomas,  both  in  de- 
tail and  in  efficiency  of  management. 
In  fact,  the  two  chaplains  are  in  ad- 
joining regiments,  in  the  same  arm  of 
the  service,  and  they  work  in  close 
association. 

Chaplain  Howard,  unlike  Chaplain 
Thomas,  has  a  room  by  himself  at 
regimental  headquarters,  the  largest 
assigned  to  any  officer.  The  post 
office  is  located  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  and  is  under  the  chaplain's 
direction  but  with  an  experienced 
clerk  detailed  to  the  service.  Chaplain 
Howard  is  statistical  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment and  also  educational  officer.  He 
has  taken  the  census  of  the  regiment 
and  established  a  card-record  of  the 


men.  He  is  organizing  the  recrea- 
tion and  amusements  pf  the  regiment 
and  is  coaching  a  glee  club. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  secular 
responsibilities  of  the  chaplains  are 
not  religious  work  and  should  not  be 
assigned  to  them.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  a  mistaken  point  of  view. 
They  are  just  such  duties  as  pastors 
are  obliged  to  perform.  A  large  part 
of  the  work  of  association  secretaries 
consists  of  such  routine,  and  it  is 
recognized  by  them  that  these  forms 
of  service  give  them  the  confidence  of 
the  men  and  afford  opportunities  for 
personal  work.  One  can  understand 
also  by  looking  over  these  secular 
duties  that  Chaplains  Thomas  and 
Howard  have  been  able  to  relieve 
other  officers  already  heavily  bur- 
dened, that  they  are  strictly  in  line 
with  Congressional  regulations,  and 
that  they  have  thereby  established  in- 
valuable permanent  relationships  with 
officers  and  men,  which  form  a  basis 
for  effective  religious  work.  If  chap- 
lains avoid  such  responsibilities,  these 
must  be  assumed  by  other  officers,  and 
any  chaplain  who  succeeds  in  limiting 
himself  to  so-called  religious  work 
will  find  himself  disliked  and  dis- 
credited. 

Is  there  not  also  a  larger  question 
involved:  the  relationship  of  religion 
to  life  f  Is  it  not  just  such  work  that 
interprets  the  religiousness  of  all  life  ? 
Must  not  the  second  commandment  be 
yoked  up  with  the  first?  The  real 
point  at  issue  is  whether  these  duties 
may  not  become  too  numerous  and  too 
absorbing  with  a  willing  officer, 
whether  they  may  not  operate  to  pro- 
duce an  undue  limitation  of  personal 
religious  service,  and  of  lack  of  prepa- 
ration and  vitality  in  the  hours  of  wor- 
ship of  the  regiment. 

This  could  easily  come  to  pass  and 
should  be  guarded  against  by  com- 
manding officers,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  chaplains  who  lack  administra- 
tive experience  or  capacity.    In  these 
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two  instances  both  chaplains  have 
shown  unnsnal  executive  'abilily,  in 
that  each  has  been  able  to  depart- 
mentalize his  work  and  to  direct  the 
labor  of  others^  with  a  Tninimnwi  of 
personal  responsibility.  A  'chaplain 
is  always  able  to  have  enlisted  men 
and  non-commissioned  officers  de- 
tailed for  necessary  duties  if  he  shows 
capacity  to  direct  them. 

Every  Monday  chaplains,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  religious  work  secretaries,  and  vol- 
untary chaplains  representing  denom- 
inations meet  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  head- 


quarters for  conference  and  prayer. 
They  all  report  that  up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  nothing  but  good- 
will and  the  fullest  cooperation  be- 
tween all  the  religious  and  welfare 
workers  at  Gamp  Upton,  including 
Catholic  priests,  'Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, 'Jewidi  rabbis,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities.  The  religious  and 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  camp  is  far 
above  that  of  any  unmilitary  com- 
munity of  like  size  in  the  United 
States. 


CHRIST'S  LAST  JUDGMENT* 
CONSIDERED  FROM  TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW 


The  Bey.  James  M.  Whtton,  VhJ)., 
New  York 

Of  the  seven  parables  of  judgment  with 
which  the  evangelist  brings  Christ's  public 
teaching  to  its  close  this  is  the  last.  The 
common  interpretation  of  it  has  been  read 
into  it,  and  has  jet  to  be  read  out  of  it  hj 
the  light  of  other  sayings  of  Christ  with 
which  it  has  to  be  compared,  whose  close 
relation  to  it  the  Church  has  overlooked.  Its 
misunderstanding  is  due  largely  to  this;  in 
part  also  to  the  A.  V.'s  mistranslation  of  the 
crucial  word,  "  nations  " ;  partly  to  the  liter- 
alism which  perverts  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
symbolic  language;  partly  to  the  seer's 
vision  of  a  great  assize  of  all  mankind  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God  (Rev.,  chap.  20). 
For  the  traditional  church  doctrine  thus  de- 
rived, see  the  committal  rubric  concluding 
the  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Christ's  real  teaching  is  antipodal  to  tiiis. 
It  may  be  concisely  stated  thus:  In  the 
parable-form  of  a  universal  judgment-proc- 
ess he  has  dramatically  summarized  the 
countless  individual  experiences  resulting 
from  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  all 
hearers  of  his  gospel  from  generation  to 
generation  and  from  age  to  age.  The  help- 
ful or  hostile  attitude  of  eacb  to  Christ  is 
evinced  by  his  regard  or  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  suffering  humanity,  the  subject 


of  Christ's  special  aolieitude.  The  opposite 
experiences,  sweet  or  bitter,  resulting  to 
each  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things  are 
judgment-eonsequenees,  are  practically  and 
essentially  Christ's  judgment  of  each. 

Proceeding  now  to  study  his  paralble  in 
detail  we  encounter  first  the  fallacy  in  the 
A.  y.'s  mistranslation  of  the  emeiid  phrase 
''aU  nations."  Even  the  B.  Y.,  tho  more 
accurate,  "all  the  nations,"  is  misleading. 
The  Oreek  word  eihnS  occurs  one  hundred 
times  in  the  New  Testament  —  it  is  dif- 
ferently rendered  "Gentiles,"  "nations," 
"heathen."  As  the  Mormon  Church  divides 
mankind  into  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  so  did 
Christ  and  his  countrymen  divide  the  world 
into  Jews  and  Gentiles.  So  Paul  (Bom. 
3:29)  declared  God  the  God  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles — that  is,  of  all  mankind.  By 
obscuring  this  idiomatic  meaning  of  "  aU  the 
nations,"  i.e.,  "  all  the  Gentiles "  the  B.  V. 
has  countenanced  the  fallacy  of  the  A.  V. 
"all  nations,"  naturally  misunderstood  to- 
day as  meaning  all  mankind.  Impossible! 
The  six  preceding  parables  of  judgment  re- 
late especially  to  the  Jewish  Church;  this 
last  to  the  Gentile  hearers  of  the  gospel  that 
Paul  and  his  successors  were  to  preach 
among  them,  "the  heathen"  (Gal.  1:16), 
"when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his 
glory  and  all  the  angels  (A.  Y.  'holy  an- 
gels') with  him." 

His  glory  is  not  tiie  spectacular  splendor 
in  which  Adventists  expect  him  to  appear, 
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but  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  **  Name  above 
every  name''  (Phil.  2:9-11).  Nor  are  the 
angela  he  comes  with  celestial  beingS|  but 
the  men  who  had  witnessed  his  glorious 
resurrection  and  were  his  messengers  to  pro- 
claim it  (Acts  1:8,  22).  <' Messenger"  is 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
ajr^Xo^.  "Seen  of  engels"  (1  Tim.  3:16) 
Thayer's  N.  T.  Lexicon  refers  to  the  apostles 
who  preached  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  An 
eminent  philologist,  Ardibii&op  Trench,  re- 
gards the  "angels"  of  the  churches  (Bev., 
chaps.  2  and  3),  addrest  as  responsible  for 
the  state  of  their  churches,  as  their  bishops.' 

"  Before  him  shall  'be  gathered  all  the  na- 
tions (the  Gentiles)."  In  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  this  was  literally  done,  literally 
fulfilling  his  prediction  (Matt.  24:27;  Mark 
13:27) — ^not  in  a  general  assembly,  but  in 
many  little  audiences  from  the  western  coast 
of  England  to  the  southeastern  coast  of  the 
Black  fiea.  Pliny's  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  aj>.  112,  inquiring  how  to  deal  with 
Christians  who  had  drawn  the  people  away 
from  their  temples  to  worship  "  Christus," 
describes  their  response  to  the  angels  of  the 
Son  of  Man. 

"  He  shall  separate  them  one  from  an- 
other, as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from 
the  goats."  He  had  begun  this  separation 
among  his  own  hearers:  "there  was  a  di- 
vision among  them"  (John  7:33;  10:19). 
He  had  predicted  it  (Luke  12:51)  even 
among  mranbers  of  the  same  family.  The 
word  of  God  is  compared  to  a  sharply  divid- 
ing sword  (Heb.  4:12 — compare  Matt.  10: 
34-37).  Whenever  and  wherever  heard,  it 
separates  its  receivers  from  its  rejecters. 
As  showing  who  sides  with  God  and  who 
opposes  (John  10:47),  Ihis  separation  is 
judgment  upon  every  hearer  —  a  s^-judg- 
ment,  however  unconscious,  of  the  rejecter's 
unworthiness  of  life  eternal  (Acts  13:46). 
This  judgment-process  of  separation  be- 
tween the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  goes  on 
continuously  in  the  time-long  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  to  successive  generations  of  tiie 
hearers  of  his  gospel. 

His  judgment-standard  is  the  divine  law, 
"  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "— 
illustrated  by  his  parable  of  tiie  good  Sa* 
maritan.  Its  criterion  is  the  righteous  doing 
and  the  unrighteous  withholding  the  deeds 
of  brotherly  love  due  to  fellow  men  in.  dis- 


tress (1  John  3:7,  10).  Such  deeds  the  Son 
of  Man,  as  their  representative,  judges  as 
done  or  not  done  to  himself,  ffis  "come," 
"  depart,"  announce  td  the  wdcomed  and 
the  rejected  nothing  but  what  they  were  al- 
ready doing — the  righteous  coming  toward 
him  in  the  way  of  eternal  life,  the  unright- 
eous going  from  him  in  the  way  of  eternal 
death.  But  observe  that  his  "  depart "  is 
not  an  irrevocable  ban  of  the  unrighteous. 
It  is  rather  his  judgment-warning  for  their 
salvation  "while  it  is  called  to-day."  It  is 
for  his  angels  to  preach  "  lest  they  be  hard- 
ened through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  "  (Heb. 
3:12,  13).  It  is  not  "everlasting"  (A.  V.) 
but  eternal,  being  in  the  very  nature  of 
things'  as  willed  by  God,  in  which  every 
seed  can  propagate  only  itself.  "  He  that 
soweth  to  the  flesh  reaps  corruption,  and  he 
that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  reaps  life  eternal " 
(Gal.  6:7,  8). 

This,  however,  no  longer  than  one  sows  the 
bad  seed  or  the  good.  Warned  against  the 
bad,  he  is  free  to  choose  the  good.  Punish- 
ment of  the  evil  choice  is  not  postponed  to 
the  hereafter;  it  begins  at  once. 

"This  is  the  very  curse  of  evil  deed. 
That  of  more  evil  it  becomes  the  seed." 

In  many  a  case  the  bitter  experience  of 
accumulating  evils  chastises  back  to  a  vir- 
tuous life  one  Tdio  has  gone  wrong.  That 
this  is  the  purpose  of  the  "eternal  punish- 
ment" is  apparent  in  the  word  Christ  uses, 
the  Greek  word  for  reformatory  chastise- 
ment, Icolasis,  For  vindictive  punishment 
the  Greek  has  a  special  name,  iimori<i.  Here 
observe  that  the  chastisement  of  those  bid- 
den to  "  depart "  had  already  begun  in  the 
steeling  of  their  hearts  toward  their  suffer- 
ing neighbors.  It  is  simply  appointed  to  go 
on  in  "  etemsl  fire  "  prepared  for  all  enemies 
of  humanity,  "the  devil  and  his  angels." 
Not  destructive  fire,  except  for  the  incor- 
rigible. Even  to  the  righteous  "  our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire"  (Heb.  12:  29)  sometimes. 
How  often  the  thought  of  God  burns  out  a 
selfish  impulse.  So  Malachi  thought  of  God 
as  purifying  Israel  by  fire  (Mai.  3:2,  3). 

This  eternal  ("cBonian")  judgment-proc- 
ess goes  on  in  individual  experiences  through 
successive  generations  in  age  (cean)  after 
age.  Paul  gives  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  suc- 
cessive Christian  ages,  "all  generations  of 
the  age  of  the  ages"    (Eph.  3:21,  B.  V. 
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margin).  In  each  generation  "the  consum- 
mation  of  the  age''  (B.  V.  margin;  A.  V., 
"the  end  of  the  world")  comes  to  every 
individual  in  results  of  blessing  or  of  bane — 
not,  as  traditionally  taught,  to  all  mankind 
at  once  in  one  great  day  in  the  far  future. 
In  John's  gospel  Christ's  word  for  this  con- 
summation of  the  age  is  "the  last  day" 
(6:39,  40).  The  words  preceding  plainly 
characterize  it  as  the  consummation  of  a 
period  of  development  in  the  life  of  Chris- 
tian faith — tiie  life  eternal.  The  world-con- 
vulsing war  now  chastising  CSiristendom  for 
centuries  of  infidelity  to  Christ's  law  of  ' 
brotherly  love  is  the  consummation  of  an 
age  in  a  last  day  of  judgment  upon  unchris- 
tianized  Christendom — ^an  end  of  its  world 
in  a  stormy  advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  bring- 
ing in  a  new  and  better  age  -of  the  CSiris- 
tianity  of  Christ. 

Thus  far,  point  by  point,  we  have  viewed 
the  historical  facts  and  the  sayings  of  Christ 
in  agreement  with  which  we  are  bound  to 
interpret  his  concluding  parable  of  judgment. 
One  other  point  still  demands  attention. 
The  cumulative  significance  of  all  the  fore- 
going is  heightened  by  observing  that  Christ 
in  this  parable  applies  to  all  the  Gentiles  the 
same  rule  of  judgment  that  in  his  former 
teaching  he  had  announced  to  Jews :  "  He 
that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name 
of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a  righteous 
man's  reward"  (Matt.  10:41,  42).  Thus 
has  he  set  his  seal  to  it  as  his  fintd  rule  of 
judgment  upon  all  mankind. 

Liter alists  may  still  raise  an  objection 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Had  not 
Christ  said  to  the  high  priest:  "Te  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven"  (Mark  14:62)1  What  does  this 
mean  but  a  coming  in  visible  form  and  spec- 
tacular pompf  Enough  to  reply  in  his  own 
words  to  fault-finders  with  "a  hard  say- 
ing " :  "  The  words  I  speak  to  you  are 
spirit  and  are  life"  (John  6:63).  From 
first  to  last  Christ's  teachings  convey  spir- 
itual lessons.  Physical  images  —  e.g,,  the 
bread  and  the  wine  of  his  table — have  no 
other  than  a  symbolic  spiritual  meaning. 

Having  "come  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the 
prophets,"  his  discourse  on  the  constunma- 
tion  of  their  age  naturally  adopted  their 
symbolical  imagery.  Isaiah  (13:10)  had 
pictured  the  overthrow  of  Hebrew  kings  and 
nobles  as  the  extinction  of  sun  and  moon 


and  stars.  So  Christ  pictures  the  destme- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  in  the 
same  symbolical  words  (Mark  13:24-26). 
It  was  during  the  tempestuous  years  in  Pal- 
estine and  elsewhere,  whUe  his  messenger 
angels  were  gathering  disciples  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Boman  world,  thai  the  Son  of 
Man  was  seen  "coming  in  the  douds  with 
great  (spiritual)  power  and  glory,"  as  he 
had  predicted. 

For  a  century  before  the  Christian  era 
apocalyptic  literature  had  deeply  pervaded 
Jewish  tiioughi  with  the  conception  of  a 
last  judgment  at  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  tremendous  spectacular  majesty  and 
might.  This  conception  Christ's  aposHes 
never  outgrew.  Compare  2  Thess.  1 :  7-9  and 
the  apocalyptist  quoted  by  Jude  (14,  15). 
The  traditional  doctrine  of  Christ's  last 
judgment  ia  drawn  from  the  apostolic  epis- 
tles, not  from  his  teachings,  misinterpreted 
as  they  have  been  by  mindb  prepossessed 
with  apostolic  doctrine  drawn  from  the  pre- 
Christian  apocalypldsts.  Its  perpetuation  in 
the  modem  Church  is  the  strangest  of  aU 
anachronisms. 

Christ  had  indeed  told  his  disciples  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  "  guide  tiiem  into  all 
the  truth,"  much  of  which,  said  he,  "  ye  can 
not  bear  now"  (John  16:12,  13).  "All  the 
truth  "  is  too  vast  for  any  single  generation 
to  learn.  Evidently  the  apostles  had  not 
acquired  cJl  of  it;  yet  most  teachers  of  the 
Church  interpret  the  Scriptures  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  had.  Even  modems, 
with  all  their  larger  knowledge,  need  the 
reihinder  given  the  "Mayflower"  Pilgrims: 
"Ood  hath  yet  more  light  to  break  forth 
from  his  holy  Word."  "Seek  and  ye  shall 
find,"  said  Christ;  and  again,  "Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  me."  Such  searching  must  ever  be  gov- 
erned by  the  maxims  of  Bengel:  "Bead 
nothing  into  Scripture.  Draw  everything 
out  of  Scripture.  Suffer  nothing  to  remain 
hidden  that  ia  in  Scripture."  This  last  is 
of  cardinal  importance  for  the  Spirit's  guid- 
ance of  the  CSiurch  into  all  the  truth  —  a 
process  involving  a  progressive  elimination 
of  error.  Thus  operating  as  a  purge  of 
Scripture  from  untruth  read  into  it,  Bengel's 
third  maxim  has  been  constantly  invoked 
throughout  the  series  of  articles  which  the 
present  concludes. 
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Prof easor  Euozkb  C.  Caldwell,  DJD.,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Biehmond,  Va. 

In  this  passage  our  Savior  sets  forth 
some  important  truths  concerning  his  last 
judgment: 

I.  The  Time.  It  is  to  take  place  at  **  the 
end  of  the  world";  literally,  the  consumma- 
Uon  of  the  age  (Matt.  24:3).  The  judg- 
ment of  which  Christ  here  speaks  is  to  occur 
not  in  the  present  age  but  at  the  consumma- 
tion and  termination  of  the  present  age  or 
state  of  things.  That  this  is  true  is  clearly 
seen  when  one  considers  that  this  section 
(Matt.  25:31-46)  is  the  culminating  part  of 
a  larger  section  (24:1-25:46)  and  that  this 
larger  section  contains  our  Savior's  answer 
to  his  disciples  when  they  asked  him  the 
specific  question,  "What  shall  be  the  sign 
of  thy  coming  and  of  ttke  end  of  the  agef  " 
(Matt.  24:3).  Christ  gave  a  direct  answer 
to  this  specific  question.  He  declared  that 
at  the  end  of  the  age  he  would  appear  in 
majestic  power  to  judge  all  men.  It  is  true 
that  in  giving  his  answer  he  made  consider- 
able use  of  the  language  of  Jewish  apoca- 
lypse. He  did  so  because  he  could  thus  best 
make  his  meaning  clear  to  his  disciples,  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  apocalyptic  method 
of  depicting  the  events  of  the  future.  We 
must  admit,  therefore,  that  the  language 
used  is  largely  symbolical  and  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  a  strictly  literal  sense.  But 
the  point  we  insist  upon  is  that  the  concep- 
tion of  a  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  present 
age  does  not  depend  on  th^  apocalyptic  form 
in  which  it  is  ezprest.  Drop,  if  you 
please,  the  apocalyptic  drapery  and  make 
the  bare,  prosaic  statement,  "  Christ  is  the 
judge  of  all  men";  even  that  bare  state- 
ment, standing  as  it  does  at  the  climax  of 
Christ's  discourse  concerning  the  end  of  the 
age,  is  bound  to  refer  to  a  judgment  at  the 
end  of  the  age  and  not  to  a  judgment  at 
any  time  during  the  present  state  of  things. 
Moreover,  in  other  passages  Christ  clearly 
refers  to  a  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  age. 
See  Matt.  7:22;  10:15;  John  5:29. 

II.  Its  Nature.  It  is  a  single  event,  a 
definite  and  formal  and  official  sentence  of 
doom  pronounced  upon  those  who  have 
brought  that  doom  upon  themselves  by  their 
conduct  while  living  upon  the  earth.  It  is 
not  a  process  continuous  in  human  history, 
but  a  single  act,  a  deoisive  event  at  the  end 


of  our  present  age.  That  such  is  the  nature 
of  this  judgment  follows  of  necessity  from 
two  considerations:  (a)  the  time  when  the 
judgment  takes  place,  which  is  at  the  final 
wind-up  of  the  present  stage  of  human  his- 
tory; and  (b)  the  issue  of  the  judgment, 
which  is  either  eternal  life  or  eternal  pun- 
ishment. If  the  judgment  in  question  occurs 
only  at  the  end  of  the  world'  and  has  a  con- 
clusive issue,  then  it  can  not  be  a  process 
continuous  in  time. 

There  is  a  Scriptural  sense  in  which 
Christ  is  continually  judging  men.  This 
present  judgment  is  referred  to  frequently 
in  the  gospels  (see  John  3:18-21;  5:22-24; 
8:16;  9:39;  12:31;  16:11).  The  very 
character  of  Christ  judges  m»i.  He  is  the 
touchstone  of  every  life.  "He  that  be- 
Ueveth  not  hath  been  judged  already" 
(John  3:18) ;  that  is,  before  the  formal  sen- 
tence of  doom  has  been  announced  by  the 
Savior  on  the  day  of  judgment.  There  is 
one  instructive  passage  (John  5:22-29) 
where  these  two  judgments  —  a  continuous 
process  and  a  single  event — are  set  down 
side  by  side.  In  John  5:22-24  we  have 
Christ's  prcfsent  judgment,  and  in  verses 
28-29  his  final  judgment.  Verses  28-29  are 
of  great  importance  in  this  discussion,  for 
in  them  Christ  himself  clearly  states  the  doe- 
trine  of  a  simultaneous  resurrection  of  man- 
kind to  a  general  judgment  at  the  end  of 
time.  "Marvel  not  at  this:  for  the  hour 
Cometh  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  tombs 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth; 
they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  judgment "  (John 
5:2a-29). 

Christ  is  the  judge  of  men  in  two  senses: 
(a)  he  judges  men  continually  by  his  own 
character;  and  (b)  at  the  end  of  the  world 
he  will  formally  condemn  men  to  that  doom 
which  they  have  already  brought  on  them- 
selves by  their  character  and  conduct  while 
on  the  earth.  The  specific  act  of  Christ  in 
the  final  judgment  is  merely  the  official  and 
formal  pronouncement  of  the  eternal  destiny 
of  men  which  they  made  for  themselves  by 
the  kind  of  life  they  have  lived  while  here 
upon  the  earth. 

III.  Its  Basis.  It  will  be  based  on  per- 
sonal relation  to  Christ,  the  reality  of  which 
relation  is  to  be  evinced  by  good  works  done 
unto  Christians,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
only  representatives  of  Christ  on  earth.    It 
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is  personal  attachment  to  Ghrist  aeted  out 
in  the  life  that  fixes  eternal  destinj.  It  is 
not  deeds  of  love  and  mercy  in  general,  but 
such  deeds  done  ''unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren.'^  The  presence  of  sach 
deeds  in  one's  life  is  the  proof  of  his  per- 
sonal relation  to  Christ;  and  the  absence  of 
such  deeds  reveals  the  lack  of  this  relation* 
The  everlasting  ifate  of  the  soul  turns  on  the 
presence  or  the  absence  in  the  life  of  per- 
sonal relation  to  Ghrist.  All  who  have  a 
personal  relation  to  him,  evinced  by  good 
deeds  done  unto  Christians,  will  be  received 
into  life  eternal;  and  all  who  lack  this  per- 
sonal attachment  to  the  Savior,  shown  by 
a  failure  to  perform  good  works  unto  his 
disciples,  will  be  sent  away  into  eternal 
punishment. 

The  conception  of  a  personal  relation  to 
Christ  is  impressively  emphasized  in  this 
passage  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  per- 
sonal pronouns.  "I"  is  found  ten  times, 
"me"  fourteen  times,  and  "thee"  ten 
times — all  referring  to  Christ.  If  any  one 
will  read  this  passage  aloud,  placing  the 
emphasis  on  these  pronouns,  he  will  be 
powerfully  imprest  with  the  thought  that 
it  is  personal  relation  to  Christ  which  deter- 
mines final  destiny  for  men.  The  principle 
of  separation  is  the  relation  in  which  those 
who  are  judged  stand  to  Jesus  himself. 

Manifestly  Christ  here  assumes  that  the 
gospel  has  been  "preached  in  the  whole 


world  for  a  testimony  unto  all  the  nations  " 
(Matt.  24:14).  For  only  after  tiiat  world- 
wide proclamation  of  the  gospel  will  the  end 
eome  and  the  final  judgment.  Hence,  all  are 
supposed  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing.  No  distinction  is  drawn  between 
those  who  have  heard  of  Christ  and  those 
who  have  not  heard.  Those  who  died  with- 
out ever  hearing  of  Christ  will  be  condemned 
for  neglecting  the  light  of  nature  and  the 
law  of  conscience  (see  Bom.,  chap.  2). 

We  can  readily  see  why  it  is  necessary 
that  good  works  done  to  Christians  should 
be  the  test  in  the  final  judgment  of  the 
reality  of  our  love  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Disciples  are  the  only  representatives  Ghrist 
has  on  earth.  We  may  make  all  sorts  of 
claims  as  to  our  allegiance  to  the  absent  and 
unseen  Christ,  but  deeds  of  love  and  mercy 
done  unto  those  who  represent  him  here  fur- 
nish the  only  convincing  proof  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  our  claims  (Matt.  7:16-21).  The 
final  judgment  is  a  public  transaction;  and 
there  must  be  a  public  proof  of  our  claims 
and  our  personal  attachment  to  Jesus. 

IV.  Its  Issue.  This  is  concise  and  eon- 
elusive.  It  is  either  endless  life  or  endless 
punishment.  Only  two  groups  are  mentioned 
here.  There  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of  any 
intermediate  group  with  as  yet  undetermined 
destiny.  "And  these  shall  go  away  into 
eternal  punishment:  but  the  righteous  unto 
eternal  life"  (Matt.  25:46). 


REACHING  THE  IMMIGRANT  IN  RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

D.  B.  PiPEB,  Chatham,  HI. 


Scattered  over  the  Middle  West  there  are 
hundreds  of  rural  —  open-country  —  com- 
munities whieh  can  no  longer  boast  their 
freedom  from  the  foVeigner.  We  usually 
think  of  the  inmiigrant-problem  as  one  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  city,  the  eastern 
manufacturing  villages,  and  the  mining  dis- 
tricts. For  a  long  time,  of  course,  the 
immigrant  has  been  common  to  the  coal-pro- 
dudng  sections  of  the  Middle  West,  but  he 
has  lived  in  towns  or  villages  here  and  the 
people  of  the  open  country  have  felt  little 
responsibility  for  him.  In  the  Northwest 
also  the  immigrants  have  been  known  in  the 
farming  communities  for  a  long  while,  but 
they  have  formed  settlements  and  have  boiU 


their  own  schools  and  churches  and  so  at- 
tended to  the  religious  training  of  their  own 
children.  People  of  foreign  birth  and  lan- 
guage are  no>t  so  much  of  a  problem,  perhaps, 
when  we  can  deal  with  them  in  masses,  as 
when  they  scatter  out  and  settle  as  isolated 
families  or  in  small  groups,  as  they  are  now 
doing  in  some  rural  sections. 

I  have  in  mind  three  rural  fields  which 
illustrate  the  situation.  One  of  them  is  in 
Putnam  County,  Illinois,  where  a  formerly 
homogeneous  community  with  a  prosperous 
country  church  and  Sunday-school  has  had 
its  religious  program  utterly  disarranged  by 
the  sale  of  half  a  dozen  farms  to  Swedes 
and  Danesw    These  newcomers  have  moved 
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from  ScandinaTum  settlemente  in  other 
parts  of  the  toxxatry,  and  speak  English 
very  brokenly.  They  have  become  partially 
Amerieaniied  in  everything  but  their  re- 
ligioiis  habits.  They  have  big  families  of 
children  who  have  never  gone  to  any  Sun- 
day-flchool  held  in  the  English  language. 
And  these  children  have  replaced  the  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  who  lived  on  the 
same  farms,  just  as  their  fathers  have  re- 
placed some  of  the  old.  standbys  of  the 
church.  These  people— the  Swedes  and 
Danes — are  as  a  rule  very  religious  and  they 
are  knit  to  their  own  by  atrong  feelings  of 
brotherhood. 

One  of  two  things  is  certain  to  happen 
here.  Either  the  rural  Sunday-school  of 
this  community  wiU  make  successful  efforts 
to  assimilate  the  new  families,  or,  if  they 
fail  to  show  a  proper  cordiality  and  tact, 
the  Scandinavians  will  soon  bring  others  of 
their  own  people  into  the  community,  as 
rapidly  as  there  are  available  farms,  and 
then  they  will  have  a  church  of  their  own 
with  services  in  their  own  way  and  Ian- 
g^ge.  This  will  immeasurably  postpone  the 
Americanization  of  the  families  concerned, 
and  it  will  also  divide  the  community  be- 
tween two  weak  churches  where  one  strong 
one  might  have  commanded  the  field. 

Dozens  of  rural  Sunday-schools  to-day  are 
facing  precisely  the  same  situation  as  con- 
fronts this  Putnam  County  community.  Gen- 
uine neighborliness  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  assimilation.  Folk  in  the  country, 
who  have  not  mingled  with  a  polyglot  popu- 
lation such  aq  exists  in  the  metropolis,  often 
"look  down.''  on  foreigners.  The  first  thing 
18  to  get  rid  of  vuch  misconceptions.  As 
Archibald  McClure  says  in  his  recent  book 
on  the  inmiigrant,  we  should  remember  that 
the  ''immigrant  is  us.''  We  are  all  immi- 
grants. The  difference  exists  only  in  the 
length  of  time  we  have  been  over  here.  And 
the  modem  immigrants,  the  recent  additions, 
average  up  better  than  our  forefathers  did, 
on  account  of  stricter  immigration  laws. 
We  can  look  for  their  descendants  to  be  as 
good  or  better  than  we  are,  provided  we 
give  them  a  chance.  These  statements  apply 
to  the  immigrant,  no  matter  what  his  na- 
tionality. But  the  matter  of  neighborliness 
is  especially  important  among  Swedes  and 
Danes.  These  people  are  highly  communistic 
and  cooperative  in  their  tendencies.  The 
Sunday-school  which  most  quickly  engages 


their  interest  will  be  one  which  encourages 
and  promotes  community  enterprises.  In 
the  program  of  such  a  school  there  should 
be  at  least  one  annual  community  day,  a 
comtmunity  field-meet  for  the  young  men,  and 
an  unusual  number  of  special  days  in  the 
Sunday-school  when  invitations  are  sent  oat 
or  telephoned  around  to  everj  single  famOy 
in  range  of  the  house  of  worship.  Because 
of  their  highly  developed  sense  of  com- 
munity obligation,  and  their  long  training 
as  a  people  in  cooperation,  the  Swedes  and 
Danes,  when  once  enUsted,  wiU  become  loyal 
members,  bearing  their  share  of  the  burdens 
and  willingly  making  great  sacrifices  for 
the  good  of  the  cause.  It  is  therefore  suici- 
dal not  to  make  every  effort  to  win  theoL 

A  second  community  presents  quite  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  This  one  u  in  Adair 
County,  Missouri,  near  a  region  of  coal- 
mines. The  mines  have  not  run  very 
steadily  and  many  of  the  miners'  villages, 
huddled  about  the  mouths  of  the  shafts,  are 
half  deserted.  If  you  were  to  inquire  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  former  occupants, 
who  were  Italians  and  Austrians,  you  would 
be  told  that  most  of  the  Italians  had  gone 
to  other  mining  districts  where  the  pay  was 
better  and  the  work  more  steady;  but  most 
of  the  Austrians  had  settled  on  little  hill- 
farms  within  a  few  miles'  radius  of  their 
former  homes  and  were  prospering  so  well 
that  many  of  them  were  buying  the  land 
which  at  first  they  rented.  This  is  happen- 
ing in  every  mining  community  where  there 
are  seasons  of  unemployment.  The  Aus- 
trians (and  sometimes  the  Italians,  if  from 
the  agricultural  sections  of  Italy)  take  up 
small-farming  and  so  become  no  longer  col- 
onized isolations  from  the  community  but 
integral  parts  of  it. 

As  in  all  such  instances  these  foreigners 
have  replaced  Americans  who  once  lived  on 
the  same  farms,  their  coming  constitutes  for 
the  religious  forces  of  the  community  a  dis- 
tinct loss  of  former  supporters  which  can 
be  recouped  only  by  enlisting  the  immi- 
grants. And  it  is  especially  true  of  this 
class  that  the  church's  only  hope  is  in  the 
Sunday-schooL  The  immigrant  parents  are 
almost  invariably  Catholics.  If  there  is  a 
Catholic  church  within  range,  then  the 
school  must  frequently  suffer  permanent 
loss.  But  if  not,  there  is  every  opportunity 
to  win  the  children,  who  will  attend  the 
day-school  and  become  anxious  to  complete 
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their  Americanization.  Experience  proveSi 
however,  that  such  work  must  b^  begun  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  settlement  of  the 
family,  to  insure  the  best  success.  A  man 
high  in  the  extension  work  of  a  large  de- 
nomination recently  declared  that  if  the 
newcomer  to  the  city  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts were  not  reached  by  some  religious 
organization  within  three  months  after  his 
arrival,  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  he  never 
would  become  an  active  worker;  and  that  if 
six  months  elapsed,  he  was  practically  lost 
so  far  as  the  religious  forces  of  the  city 
were  concerned.  Something  similar  may  be 
said  of  the  immigrant  from  southern  Burope 
who  settles  in  the  country.  If  the  Sunday- 
school  does  not  make  its  existence  and  its 
welcome  felt  within  a  few  months,  it  will 
be  doubly  hard  to  do  so  thereafter.  And  if 
action  is  postponed  and  the  foreigner  ig- 
nored until  he  has  established  himself  and 
become  used  to  his  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  community,  the  task  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible^ 

One  more  community  is  typical  of  many 
others  situated  near  raUroads  which  feed 
the  Southwest.  These  roads  have  of  late 
years  been  employing  Mexican  laborers  in 
ever  larger  numbers.  Some  of  them  are 
stationed  at  towns  along  the  right  of  way  in 
permanent  groups  as  section-hands.  Others 
are  used  in  great  gangs  which  are  shifted 
up  and  down  the  division  for  repair  and 
construction  work.  The  pay  which  they  re- 
ceive does  not  constitute  a  princely  income, 
but  these  people,  used  to  the  simplest  mode 
of  life  made  necessary  by  the  peonage  of 
old  Mexico,  in  due  time  save  neat  sums. 
Many  of  them  return  to  Mexico  and  bring 
their  wives  back  with  them.  They  are  a 
prolific  race.  One  addition  to  the  family  per 
year  for  the  first  ten  years  is  the  rule  rather 


than  the  exception.  Some  of  the  gangs,  of 
course,  are  located  in  towns  of  considerable 
size.  But  in  other  instances  we  find  con- 
siderable groups  of  them  at  stations  of  only 
a  dozen  houses,  in  a  practically  rural,  open- 
country  community.  They  are  not  a  farm- 
ing people,  but  many  of  them  get  an  acre 
or  two  of  ground  near  the  rig^t  of  way 
and  ''squat "  on  it  with  their  families.  And 
here  the  man,  with  large  aid  from  his 
overworked  wife  and  his  tiny  children, 
supplements  his  wages  by  trucking.  Thus 
they  become  a  rural  Sunday-school  respon- 
sibUity. 

It  is  remarkable  how  readily  the  Mex- 
ican child  learns  and  how  anxious  the 
Mexican  mother  and  father  are  to  have 
their  children  attend  the  American  Sunday- 
school,  once  American  prejudice  is  broken 
down  and  a  genuine  welcome  is  offered. 
Frequently  a  good  way  to  begin  among 
these  people  is  by  giving  the  <^der  folks 
copies  of  the  gospel  of  Luke  in  Spanish, 
obtainable  from  any  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society  at  three  cents  each.  The 
Spanish  edition  of  Apples  of  Gold,  a  Sun- 
day-school paper  published  by  the  same  so- 
ciety, is  also  a  good  introduction.  Through 
the  oldest  child  of  school  age  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  make  known  the 
purpose  of  a  visit  to  the  family  and  to 
secure  promises  of  attendance.  And,  once 
started  and  properly  welcomed,  one  can  al- 
ways count  on  the  Mexican  chUdren  keeping 
up  their  end  of  the  financial  burden.  They 
are  generous  givers  and  give  from  a  genuine 
sense  of  gratitude.  One  of  the  beet  oppor- 
tunities America  has  to  Christianize  Mexico 
is  found  here  in  these  rural  communities 
where  isolated  Mexican  families  have  tem- 
porarily settled  along  the  railway  rights  of 
way. 
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In  his  walks  abroad  Jesus  was  always 
followed  by  a  crowd.  It  was  a  terribly  hun- 
gry crowd.  Now  and  then  he  would  turn 
and  speak  to  them  and  his  words  would  be 
as  the  handful  of  corn  which  the  farmer 
throws  out  now  and  then  to  toll  his  pigs 
along.  They  would  follow  him  all  day  if 
he  would  only  give  them  a  word  now  and 
then.  Sometimes  his  sayings  would  melt 
their  hearts;  sometimes  they  would  pierce 


them;  sometimes  they  would  confuse  them; 
but  they  would  take  everything  he  gave 
them  and  follow  on  for  more. 

One  day  he  suddenly  turned  about  and, 
with  a  severity  which  must  have  startled 
them,  said: 

'*  If  a  man  cometh  unto  me  and  hateth  not 
his  own  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and 
his  own  life  also,  he  can  not  be  my  disciple." 
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It  was  a  horrible  speech.  At  least  so  it 
would  have  sounded  in  our  ears.  If  a 
teacher  of  a  new  religion  should  utter  such 
a  sentiment  before  an  American  audience 
to-day  he  would  be  hissed  off  the  j^tf  orm. 
If  the  people  ^o  listened  to  Jesus  that  daj 
had  listened  with  our  ears  they  would  have 
done  worse.  They  would  have  fairly  howled 
with  rage.  They  would  have  cast  dust  into 
the  air.  They  would  have  thrown  stones  at 
him.  They  would  have  cursed  him  as  a  blas- 
phemer; for  in  their  minds  reverence  for 
parents  was  inseparable  from  reverence  for 
God. 

But  they  were  orientals  and  they  listened 
with  oriental  ears.  And  because  they  lis- 
tened with  oriental  ears  nothing  happened. 
As  the  last  word  fell  from  his  lips  he  turned 
and  went  on  his  way,  and  the  multitude  fol- 
lowed on  quietly  as  before. 

No  doubt  the  severity  had  startled  them, 
but  they  were  not  worried.  They  were  not 
worried  because  they  knew  how  to  take  him. 
They  had  heard  him  before.  They  had 
looked  into  his  face  before.  Time  and  again 
they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  soul;  and 
when  you  once  get  a  glimpse  of  a  man's  soul 
you  will  interpret  his  words  by  what  you 
see  in  his  soul  and  not  take  them  as  they 
appear  on  their  faces.  And  in  their 
Teacher's  soul  they  had  never  seen  anything 
but  love.  They  knew  that  he  loved  every- 
body,  and  they  knew  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  he  hated  it  was  hate. 
He  would  not  even  let  them  hate  their 
enemies.  He  even  demanded  that  they 
should  love  their  enemies.  It  was  impossible 
to  conceive  that  he  would  have  them  hate 
their  own  fathers  and  •mothers.  Whatever 
he  might  mean,  he  could  not  mean  that. 

And  that  was  not  all.  They  not  only  knew 
what  he  did  not  mean,«but  they  knew  what 
he  did  mean.  Being  orientals  they  were  ac- 
customed to  speeches  of  that  sort.  They 
talked  that  way  themselves.  They  had  lo 
talk  that  way.  Everybody  in  the  East  talks 
that  way  to-day.  Everybody  talks  in  pic- 
tures, especially  pictures  of  violent  and 
startling  contrasts.  It  is  the  only  way  you 
can  make  yourself  understood.  If  I  wanted 
to  impress  an  American  with  the  height  of 
the  mountains  near  my  home  I  would  give 
the  exact  figures;  but  if  I  were  talking  to  a 
Syrian  I  would  give  him  no  figures  at  all: 
I  would  only  give  him  a  figure  of  speech. 
I  would  point  to  his  little  mountains  and  I 


would  say:  "Ah I  you  should  see  my  moun- 
tains. Those  little  hills  yonder  are  mere 
holes  in  the  ground."  And  he  would  under- 
stand. If  I  should  say  that  my  mountains 
rise  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  it  would  mean  nothing  to  him  at  all. 

And  so  when  Jesus  told  the  crowd  that 
day  that  if  a  man  hated  not  his  father  and 
mother  he  could  not  be  his  disciple,  they 
knew  what  he  was  irymg  to  do.  They  knew 
that  he  was  simply  trying  to  impress  upon 
them  an  important  teaching  by  means  of  a 
picture  of  violent  and  startling  contrasts. 
And  the  moment  they  looked  upon  the  pic- 
ture they  saw  what  it  meant.  They  saw  a 
man  so  bent  upon  following  his  teacher  that 
he  was  even  willing  to  renounce  his  own 
father  and  mother.  It  did  not  suggest  hate ; 
it  suggested  only  devotion — ^wonderful  devo- 
tion. And  so  they  knew  that  what  the 
Master  was  thinking  about  was  not  how 
they  should  feel  toward  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  but  how  they  should  feel  toward 
him.  He  was  not  thinking  of  hate  at  all; 
he  was  thinking  of  love.  And  they  knew 
that  what  he  meant  was  not  that  they  must 
hate  others,  but  that  they  must  love  him  and 
that  they  must  love  him  supremely.  "Un- 
less you  put  me  before  all  things;  unless  I 
am  everything  to  you,  you  can  not  be  my 
disciple.'' 

And  they  did  not  worry.  They  no  more 
worried  over  it  than  an  oriental  bridegroom 
would  worry  over  his  bride's  threat  to  kill 
herself  if  he  did  not  hate  all  the  women  in 
the  world  except  herself. 

Nor  do  we  worry  over  it  to-day.  Literal 
as  we  Americans  are,  we  never  have  any 
difficulty  over  this  saying  except  in  our 
childhood.  In  childhood  it  horrifies  us,  but 
as  soon  as  we  are  old  enough  to  fall  in  love 
we  begin  to  take  it  as  a  *matter  of  course. 
We  know  that  it  is  something  about  love  and 
we  still  have  sense  enough  to  except  the  lan- 
guage of  love  from  literal  interpretation. 
We  talk  business  as  occidentals,  but  we  still 
talk  love  as  orientals.  And  when  one  speaks 
of  love  with  what  men  call  oriental  extrava- 
gance, we  understand.  We  know  that  our 
literal  speech  was  made  for  such  ideas  as 
black  is  black  and  two  plus  two  equals  four, 
and  that  love  can  no  more  be  exprest  in 
literal  terms  than  heaven  can  be  pictured  in 
red  and  gold.  When  a  man  says  that  two 
plus  two  equals  four  we  know  that  he  is 
speaking  in  the  language  of  science,  which 
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is  occidental,  not  oriental,  and  we  interpret 
his  words  accordingly.  When  he  speaks  of 
love  we  know  tiiat  he  is  using  the  language 
of  love,  which  is  oriental  and  not  occidental, 
and  we  interpret  his  words  accordingly.  We 
no  more  think  of  putting  a  literal  interpre- 
tation upon  a  bride's  threat  to  kill  herself 
if  her  husband  ever  looks  at  another  woman 
than  we  would  place  a  figurative  interpre- 
tation upon  the  notice  from  the  bank  that 
our  account  is  overdrawn  and  must  be  made 
good  before  three  o'clock.  For  a  like  reason 
we  no  more  think  of  placing  a  literal  in- 
terpretation upon  Christ's  startling  saying 
about  hating  father  and  mother  than  we 
would  think  of  placing  a  figurative  inter- 
pretation upon  his  flat  declaration  that  he 
must  suffer  many  things  and  be  killed  and 
be  raised  again  t^e  third  day. 

With  this  hard  saying  before  us  it  is  as 
plain  as  the  sun  that  we  can  no  more  get  at 
the  mind  of  Jesus  by  interpreting  his  words 
apart  from  himself  than  we  can  get  at  the 
mind  of  anybody  eke  by  interpreting  his 
words  apart  from  himself.  We  never  think 
of  cutting  a  friend's  words  loose  from  his 
mind,  his  spirit,  his  life,  and  interpreting 
them  by  themselves.  M7  words  are  as  much 
a  part  of  myself  as  the  hairs  of  my  head, 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  such  hairs  as  I  have  shall  be  judged  by 
the  way  they  look  on  my  head  and  not  by 
the  way  they  would  look  in  the  clutch  of  a 
baby's  fist.  If  I  am  told  that  my  friend 
Wilkins,  in  a  speech  the  other  night,  gave 
utterance  to  a  very  heartless  sentiment  I  do 
not  take  his  reported  sajring  into  a  labora- 
tory and  analyze  it  by  itself.  The  fact  is, 
I  don't  try  to  analyze  it  at  all.  I  simply  put 
it  in  Wilkins's  lips  (mentally,  of  course)  and 
take  a  good  look  at  Wilkins.  I  look  at  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  to  see  if  he  is  joking. 
Then  I  look  at  his  eyes.  Then  I  look 
through  his  eyes  down  into  his  soul.  If  I 
can  not  get  a  good  view  of  his  soul  I  think 
a  little  while  about  what  I  know  of  his  life 
and  character.  I  remember  that  there  never 
was  a  man  with  a  bigger  heart  than  Wilkins. 
And  then  I  decide  that  whatever  Wilkins 
may  have  meant,  certainly  he  did  not  mean 
what  his  words  say  when  taken  by  them- 
selves. And  I  refuse  to  take  them  by  them- 
selves. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  my 
friend's  words  literally  if  his  literal  words 
give  the  lie  to  all  that  I  know  of  his  life  and 
character. 


I  do  not  even  treat  a  stranger's  words 
that  way.  If  a  man  sitting  near  me  on  the 
car  gives  utterance  to  a  rather  violent  senti- 
ment I  do  not  immediately  conclude  that  he 
is  an  anarchist.  I  must  at  least  glance  at 
the  comers  of  his  mouth  to  see  if  he  is 
joking. 

As  a  rule  it  is  only  when  we  are  out  of 
humor  and  want  to  misjudge  people,  or  want 
to  have  our  way  to  prove  our  point,  that  we 
insist  upon  taking  their  words  according  to 
the  letter  and  not  according  to  the  spirit. 
Indeed,  I  can  think  of  but  one  exception. 
That  exception,  strange  to  say,  is  where  the 
words  we  want  to  interpret  happen  to  be 
the  words  of  Jesus.  Aside  from  that  hor- 
rible saying  about  hating  father  and  motiier, 
and  two  or  three  other  hard  sayings,  we 
usually  feel  that  we  must  take  his  words 
literally  whether  we  are  in  a  bad  humor  or 
not. 

With  this  horrible  saying  before  our  eyes 
we  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  the  letter 
that  Mlleth  and  the  spirit  that  giveth  life; 
yet  the  moment  we  turn  from  it  we  forget 
and  fall  back  into  our  old  habit  of  saying 
that  when  Jesus  commanded  us  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  he  must  have  meant  exactly 
what  he  said  or  nothing.  We  can  read  that 
if  a  man  hate  not  his  father  or  mother  he 
can  not  be  ''my  disciple,"  and  still  know 
that  we  are  his  disciples,  tho  we  love  our 
fathers  fuid  mothers  dearly;  but  when  we 
come  to  the  passage  about  turning  the  other 
cheek,  both  cheeks  tum  pale  and  we  dose 
the  Bible  with  a  sigh  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  wondering  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  try  to  be  a  Christian  at  all,  especially  in 
war-times.  We  simply  can  not  tum  the 
other  cheek,  and  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
be  Christians  until  we  do.  And  we  do  not 
see  how  we  can  be  Christians  if  we  dont. 
We  know  that  if  we  do  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  manhood  in  us,  and  we  know  that 
Jesus  came  to  transform  human  beings  into 
men;  and  certainly  we  can  not  be  men  if 
we  have  no  manhood.    And  there  we  aret 

It  is  pathetic. 

When  the  pacifist  lecturer  told  his  intelli- 
gent Christian  audience  that  Christ's  com- 
mand to  turn  the  other  cheek  meant  exactly 
what  it  said  or  it  meant  nothing,  half 
the  intelligent  Christians  in  the  audience 
dropt  their  heads  for  shame.  If  they  had 
had  a  Christian  badge  on  their  breasts  I 
fancy  they   would  have   unpinned   it   and 
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slipt  it  into  their  pockets.  Nobody 
thought  of  that  hard  saying  about  hating 
father  and  mother.  Nobody  thought  of  ask- 
ing why  the  leeturer  insisted  that  they 
should  take  it  literally.  Nobody  ventured 
to  suggest  that  if  it  were  taken  in  any  other 
way  he  would  have  no  way  to  prove  his 
point.  Nobody  thought  of  asking  -vdiether 
the  saying  taken  literally  would  harmonize 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Christ's  teaching, 
his  spirit,  his  life.  Nobody  thought  to  ask 
where  Jesus  would  find  men  for  his  king- 
dom if  his  own  followers  should  renounce 
their  manhood  for  a  yellow  streak.  Nobody 
ever  thought  to  ask  whether  Jesus  himself 
ever  turned  the  other  cheek. 

One  wonders  why. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  depressing, 
helpless  feeling  that  comes  over  us  every 
time  we  are  told  that  we  must  take  the 


words  of  Jesus  literally  f  One  wonders 
how  often  we  have  asked  this  question  and 
then  hurried  on  as  if  we  were  afraid  some- 
body would  answer  it.  For  my  part  I  should 
really  like  to  know.  I  should  like  to  know 
why  so  many  good  people  feel  like  culprits 
whenever  they  read  that  part  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  that  seems  to  tell  us  that  we 
should  not  resist  evil  but  should  turn  the 
other  cheek.  I  should  like  to  know  why  we 
find  it  so  hard  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  horri- 
ble suspicion  that  we  are  neitiier  brave  nor 
honest  or  we  would  obey  the  commands  of 
Jesus  literally.  It  can  not  be  because  he  has 
told  us  to  iaike  his  words  literally.  He  has 
told  us  no  such  thing.  Can  it  be  because  it 
has  been  so  often  and  so  solemnly  aflrmed 
in  our  hearing  that  the  man  wlio  refuses 
to  take  the  words  of  Jesus  literally  is  a 
coward  f    Has  it  got  on  our  nerves  f 
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By  Our  London  CoBaBSPONDXNT 


No  Sermons  During  War-Time? 

Ajcono  the  many  suggestions  for  an  eccle- 
siastical war-regime,  none  is  more  amazing 
than  that  made  in  all  seriousness  by  Bev.  P. 
Macpherson,  of  Perth,  Scotland,  to  aibolish 
sermons  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  pro- 
posing that  prayer  should  be  substituted  for 
preaching.  This  proposal  is  significant  as 
coming  from  a  country  where  the  office  of 
the  preacher  has  been — ^perhaps  unduly — 
magnified,  and  it  marks,  on  the  face  of  it, 
an  inevitable  reaction  from  a  conception  of 
Christian  worship  which  makes  everything 
subsidiary  to  the  pulpit.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  doquent  of  an  undervaluing  of 
the  preacher's  function  in  putting  it  in 
opposition  to  prayer.  Both  the  extoHers  and 
the  depreciators  of  preaching  have  been  riow 
to  realize  the  essential  identity  between 
preaching  and  what  is  termed  devotional 
exercise.  Preaching,  to  deserve  the  name, 
must  be  both  prophetic  and  devotional,  or 
rather  sacramental;  anytiiing  short  of  that 
is  mere  pulpiteering.  To  preach  a  sermon 
and  to  listen  to  it  k,  in  fact,  an  act  of 
worship  of  the  noblest  type,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  prophet  and  the  priest 
were  more  needed  in  the  pulpit  than  now. 
There  is  only  one  conceivable  reason  for 
abolishing  sermons  during  war-time— the 
lack  of  preaehwB  with  a  message  for  the 


hour.  But  on  the  face  of  it,  the  man  who 
has  no  message  to  his  people  at  such  a  time 
as  this  is  not  the  man  who  is  fitted  to  inspire 
or  lead  their  devotions. 

Joppa  Past  and  Present 

The  capture  of  Jaffa  by  the  British  re- 
calls the  strangely  checkered  history  of  the 
port  of  Joppa.  In  the  Christian  World  (Lon- 
don) Mr.  E.  G.  Harmer  recalls  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  this  town  of  many  peoples. 
He  believes  that  Joppa,  altho  it  did  not 
emerge  into  written  history  until  1500  B.C., 
was  already  in  2000  B.C.  the  meeting-place 
of  a  medley  of  races  attracted  thither  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  commercial 
ad^vmtages.  It  was  in  connection  with 
Joppa  that  there  arose,  at  the  time  of  Moses, 
a  legend  which  centuries  later  found  its  way 
into  Arab  folk-lore  of  the  story  of  Ali  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves.  The  story  goes  that 
the  Egyptian  Prince  Tehutia,  captain  of  the 
archers  under  Thothmes,  took  Joppa  by 
smuggling  200  soldiers  into  the  town,  each 
soldier  concealed  in  a  jar  borne  on  the 
back  of  a  strong  man.  Altho  Joppa  was 
assigned  by  Joshua  to  the  trvbe  of  Dan', 
the  children  of  Israel  made  no  use  of  it, 
being  unskilled  in  seamanship,  and  the 
maritime  interests  of  the  town  were  gov- 
erned by  the  seourings  of  the  Levant.    Thus 
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it  came  about  that  Jonah  found  himself  sail- 
ing from  Joppa  with  a  pagan  crew  to  whom 
Jehovah  was  an  unfamiliar  word.  It  was 
Judas  Maccabeus  who  first  recognized  the 
importance  of  Joppa  as  a  ''window  in^o 
Europe"  for  the  land  of  Jndah.  Hearing 
of  the  inhuman  act  of  the  men  of  Joppa  in 
enticing  200  Jewish  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren out  to  sea  and  drowning  them,  the 
great  Jewish  leader  made  a  night-raid  upon 
the  harbor,  burning  both  it  and  its  boats, 
^fter  a  long  struggle  Joppa  was  finally 
recognized  as  a  Jewish  possession.  After 
varying  fortunes  under  Saladin,  Bichard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  Bonaparte,  and  the  sultans  of 
^*^yV^f  Joppa  attained  a  prosperity  which 
grew  year  after  year.  A  meeting-place  of 
a  motley  crowd  of  races  Eastern  and 
Western,  it  has  always  been  a  point  of 
special  interest  to  visitors,  who  are  shown 
the  alleged  house  of  Simon,  the  tanner,  the 
house  of  Tabitha,  and  other  ''holy"  places. 
What  part  it  is  destined  to  play  in  t^e  new 
world  now  in  the  making,  who  can  tellf 

A  Church  for  Unbaptixed  Christians 
An  artide  appeared  recently  in  the 
Christian  Patriot  (Madras) — ^a  paper  which 
is  understood  to  represent  to  a  large  extent 
the  Christian  community  of  South  India — 
containing  a  plea  for  a  church  in  which 
Christian  Hindus  who  do  not  see  their  way 
to  be  baptized  might  find  a  spiritual  home. 
The  appeal  is  based  not  upon  any  theological 
opposition  to  baptism,  such  as  that  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  upon  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  tiie  way  of  the  Hindu  who 
decidee  to  apply  for  Christian  baptism.  The 
two  main' difficulties,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
are  the  persecution  and  social  ostracism 
which  await  the  baptized  Hindu,  and  the 
subordination  of  the  native  element  in  l^e 
existing  Indian  churches,  which  makes  the 
Hindus  disinclined  to  join  them.  In  such 
a  church  as  t^e  writer  proposes  these  difficiil- 
ties  would  be  overcome.  In  it  all  Hindus 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
Savior  and  Master  would  find  spiritual  fel- 
lowship without  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical 
trammels.  That  the  whole  question  of  bap- 
tism on  the  mission  field  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties every  thoughtful  Christian  realizes, 
but  one  fails  to  see  how  the  existence  of  a 
church  for  non-baptized  Christians — ^how- 
ever desirable  such  an  organization  would 
bo  in  itself — ^would  mend  matters.    Joining 


such  a  church  would  still  involve  an  aet 
of  public  profession  of  faith.  The  mere 
fact  of  being  in  it  would  stamp  a  Hindu 
as  a  Christian,  and  it  is  public  profession 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  not  the  form 
which  this  profession  takes,  that  breeds 
persecution.  Of  the  two  reasons  given  for 
the  reluctance  of  Hindus  to  join  the 
Christian  Church  the  second,  i.e.,  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  native  mind  to  Western 
ideals,  strikes  one  as  by  far  ihe  more 
relevant  to  the  case  in  point. 

Dr.  Orchard's  Free  Catholicism 

Dr.  Orchard  is  perhaps  the  most  notable 
preacher  in  London  to-day,  and  certaiidy 
the  most  provocative  and  stimulating.  Be- 
ginning his  Christian  life  as  an  aggressive 
evangelical,  he  has  passed  through  the 
various  phases  of  theological  liberalism 
without,  however,  identifying  himself  wilh 
Mr.  Campbell  in  the  "  New  Theology  "  con- 
troversy. Latterly  he  has  found  anchorage 
in  the  so-caUed  Free-Catholic  movement. 
This  movement  represents  an  effort  to 
restore  everything  that  is  Christian  in 
Boman  Catholic  devotional  and  sacramental 
practise,  while  retaining  the  Protestant,  or 
rather  the  Scriptural,  interpretation  of  that 
practise — in  other  words,  to  retain  much  of 
Boman  Catholic  ritual,  but  very  little  of  the 
doctrine  which  explains  it.  It  is  an  eclectic 
movement,  tho  doubtless  Dr.  Orchard  would 
be  the  last  to  admit  this,  and  it  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  ritual  is  the 
natural  and  God-ordained  expression*  of  the 
worshiping  soul,  whereas  sacerdotal  doc- 
trine is  a  later  invention  of  self-sty!ed 
priests  to  explain  that  ritual.  In  his  latest 
collection  of  sermons  he  has  given  the 
Anglo-CatheHc  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  some  cause  of  approval,  if  not  of 
rejoicing,  .by  *is  depreciation  of  what  the 
(London)  Church  Times  (with  Eikuyu  at 
the  back  of  its  mind)  cadis  "sentimental 
acts  of  individual  intercommunion."  "  How- 
ever much,"  says  Dr.  Orchard,  "we  may 
regret  the  practise  of  the  Bomanists  not 
to  pray  with  nis,  or  the  decision  of  the 
Anglicans  that  they  may  not  receive  the 
communion  at  our  hands,  it  is  no  policy  of 
ours  to  induce  individuals  to  break  the 
obedience  they  have  promised  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superior."  This  is  a  curious 
statement,  to  say  the  least.  That  it  is  not, 
and  ought  not  to  be,  tiie  policy  of  any  com- 
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munion  to  make  the  members  of  a  com- 
manion  disloyal  to  their  leaders  is  obvious. 
But  deliverance  from  Jthe  shackles  of 
sacerdotalism  is  most  likely  to  come  through 
the  action  of  individuals  who  have  learned  Jto 
put  their  lojalty  to  Christ  and  hie  family 
above  their  loyalty  to  a  church.  It  is  in 
this  way  fhat  great  movements  of  liberation 
are  inaugurated.  And  if  that  is  so,  then 
sorely  it  is  the  solemn  obligation  of  a 
prophetic  pulpit  so  to  preach  the  larger 
loyalty,  and  so  to  bear  witness  against  any 
encroachment  upon  it  ibj  smaller  loyalties, 
that  souls  here  and  there  will  rise  and  shake 
off  the  yoke. 

Bishop  Welldon  on  Christian  Reunion 
In  an  article  on  Christian  Beunion  in  the 
Contemporary  Beview  (London)  Bishop 
Welldon  advocates  a  federation  of  national 
churches  united  in  common  faith  and  com- 
mon devotion  to  the  one  Lord.  He  tacitly 
assumes  the  episcopal  form  of .  government 
as  the  basis  for  home  reunion,  and  suggests 
Preordination''  of  non-episcopal  ministers 
on  such  an  understanding  as  shall  not  imply 
the  invalidity  of  their  non-conformist  or- 
ders. In  this  connection  he  cites  the  case 
of  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Leighton 
to  the  see  t>f  "Glasgow.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don insisted  on  his  ordination  as  deacon 
and  priest  on  the  score  of  the  invalidity  of 
his  Presbyterian  orders.  Leighton  repudi- 
ated ^he  charge  of  invalidity,  but  submitted 
to  reordination  in  the  sense  of  conforming 
to  the  rule  of  a  particular  church.  This 
theory,  thinks  Dr.  Welldon,  promises  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  holds  that  the 
first  step  toward  reunion  must  be  ''a  prop- 
erly organized  freedom  of  interchange  of 
ministry."  Those  Free  Church  nmusters 
who  desired  it  would  accept  Anglican  orders 
without  renouncing  their  own  or  leaving 
their  churches.  8ome  plan  of  intercom- 
munion would,  he  believes,  follow  such  a 
plan  sooner  or  later.  The  one  dif&culty 
about  a  scheme  of  authorized  interchange 
would  be  that,  with  a  view  to  consistency 
with  Dr.  Welldon's  theory  of  orders,  Angli- 
can clergymen  who  wish  to  minister  in  Free 
Church  pulpits  would  also  need  to  accept 
Presbyterian  or  non-conformist  orders — a 
step  the  average  Anglican  would  not  be  at 
all  inclined  to  take.  But  at  any  rate  Dr. 
WeDdon's  scheme  comes  witkim  the  range 
of  practical  possibility. 


A  Newly  Discovered  Hebrew  Codex 

While  copies  of  the  famous  codex  Ben 
Asher — the  tenth  century  Massoretic  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is  followed  by 
the  occidentals  all  over  the  world — are  pre- 
served 4n  the  synagogs  of  Aleppo  and  Cftiro, 
the  rival  codex  of  Ben  Napthali,  followed 
by  the  orientals,  has  for  long  been  little 
more  than  a  literary  legend,  no  copies  hav- 
ing apparently  been  preserved.  Some  time 
ago,  'however,  Dr.  Gaster,  the  well-known 
scholar  and  chief  rabbi  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jewish  congregations  in  Great 
Britain,  discovered  part  III  of  a  codex  of 
the  school  of  Ben  Kapthali,  comprising  the 
Hagiographa,  in  a  pile  of  manuscript  frag- 
ments which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the 
East.  With  much  labor  he  succeeded  in 
piecing  the  copy  together,  and  recently  de- 
livered a  lecture  upon  it  before  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archeology.  Dr.  Gaster  took 
occasion  to  assure  his  audience  that  the  fa- 
mous Ben  Asher  codex  at  Aleppo  is  in  safe- 
keeping and  thus  out  of  the  reach  of  vandal 
hands. 

The  Book  for  War-time 

In  an  article  in  *  the  Sunday-School 
Chronicle  (London)  Dr.  T.  H.  Darlow,  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  reminds 
us  that  the  Bible,  and  the  New  Testament 
in  particular,  is  essentially  a  book  for  such 
a  time  as  this,  and  that  soldiers  of  all 
nations  have  proved  it.  He  quotes  a  sig- 
nificant saying  of  Heine's  about  Unde 
Tom's  Cabin,  When  the  cynical  German 
poet  first  read  that  book  he  marveled  how 
an  old  black  slave  should  find  more  in  the 
New  Testament  than  he,  with  all  his  genius, 
could  discover.  "But,"  he  says,  writing 
from  his  "mattress-grave,"  "since  I  lay  here 
sick  and  suffering,  I  have  found  out  the 
reason.  I  have  discovered  that  Uncle  Tom 
read  his  New  Testament  with  his  back" — 
his  -back,  scarred  by  the  lash,  led  him  into 
the  secret  of  GodNs  4)ook.  Once  more  the 
sword  is  proving  .the  plowshare  which 
drives  furrows  for  the  good  seed  into  men's 
hearts.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  dis- 
tributed seven  million  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  the  books  are  read  eagerly 
is  shown  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  camp 
and  hospital,  at  home  and  abroad. 
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"  0  FOOLISH  Qalatians ! ''  Thus  Paul  upbraids  Christians  relapsing  into 
Judaism  with  its  rite  of  circumcision.  His  rebuke  is  timely  to-day.  Many 
Christians  have  backslidden  into  Jewish  expectations  of 
Foolish  Galatiaiis  their  Messiah  as  soon  to  be  realized  in  a  miraculous  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  A  weU-financed  and  wide  campaign  for 
this  chimera  has  already  gained  headway  here  and  made  a  stir  in  England. 

We  have  received  a  "  Presentation  Edition "  of  its  propaganda,  a  book 
of  252  pages,  "  Translated  into  25  languages :  total  issues,  386,000."  It  asserts 
that  Christ  is  ere  long  to  descend  from  heaven  "with  a  shout"  in  flaming 
clouds  of  glory.  Standing  on  Mount  Olivet,  whence  lie  ascended,  he  will  resur- 
rect his  deceased  saints.  Saints  on  earth  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  him.  They 
all  shall  reign  enthroned  with  him  in  judgment  of  the  sinful  world  from  his 
royal  capital,  Jerusalem ;  he  and  they  "  in  the  flesh,"  in  bodies  glorified. 

This  materialistic  program  of  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
rashly  assumes  that  all  prophecies  about  it  must  be  interpreted  literally,  a 
fallacy  which  Jesus  exposed.  Not  so  did  he  interpret  the  prophecy  of  Elijah's 
return  to  earth.  Compare  Mai.  4 : 5  and  Matt.  11 :  13,  14.  Not  in  flesh,  but 
in  spirit  had  Elijah  returned  in  the  Elijah-like  John  the  Baptist.  Could 
Jesus  consistently  have  thought  otherwise  of  his  own  return  t 

"Are  ye  so  foolish t "  Paul  asked  his  Galatians.  " Having  begun  in  the 
spirit,  do  ye  now  make  an  end  in  the  flesh t "  (Gal.  3:3,  R.  V.  margin).  At 
the  Lord's  Supper  our  Galatians  hear  him  as  when  they  first  approached  it, 
saying  of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  "  This  is  my  body  " ;  "  This  is  my  blood," 
and  spiritualize  his  words.  How  absurdly  inconsistent  the  protest  of  their 
book,  that  spiritualizing  our  Lord's  words  about  his  return  "  will  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  every  Christian  doctrine" ! 

The  arbitrary  text-matching  in  which  the  book  abounds  is  a  scandal  to 
sound  scholarship.  On  the  use  of  the  word  "  generation  "  in  Prov.  30 :  11-14 
and  certain  psalms  Jesus'  saying  that  ^^  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  " 
before  his  return  is  made  to  include  all  generations  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Can  it  be  that  our  Qalatians  accept  with  this  their  book's  new  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  "  entirely  different  from  and  superadded  to  the  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ "  1  Have  they  discarded  the  Nicene  Creed's  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  "  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  "  1  Do  they  also  be- 
lieve that  "  awful  trouble  "  awaits  the  Jewish  people  when  Christ  returns! 
that  "  upon  them  is  the  guilt  of  his  precious  blood  "  1  The  fact  on  the  face  of 
the  gospel  story  (Luke  23:27,  48)  is  that  the  people  abhorred  the  crime  of 
their  rulers,  who  doomed  Jesus  between  dark  and  dawn,  like  an  American 
lynching  party  of  respectables  with  a  mob  in  tow. 

Another  untruth :  "  The  world  grows  no  better,  controlled  by  God's  arch- 
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enemy.''  No  hope  for  it  but  Christ's  intervention  to  destroy  him,  now  pro- 
claimed by  a  faithful  few  to  increase  "  the  godly  company  "  prepared  to  greet 
him.  Incredible  pessimism !  blind  to  a  century  of  moral  progress  abolishing 
giant  evils,  and  of  world-wide  opening  doors  to  missionaries  of  Christ's  gospel, 
discipling  nations. 

His  parables  of  the  seed  growing  secretly,  and  of  the  leaven  gradually 
transforming  the  lump,  certify  that  he  thought  of  his  kingdom  as  spiritually 
developing  from  within,  not  descending  from  above,  as  our  Qalatians  contend. 
Quoting  the  pre^hristian  book  of  Enoch,  as  quoted  by  Jude  (14,  15)  and 
accepted  by  Paul  (2  Thess.  1: 7-10),  they  assume  that  all  Scripture  is  free 
from  error.   The  falsity  of  this  is  a»  demonstrable  as  any  truth  of  mathematics. 

+ 

The  United  States  has  begun  one  of  the  most  serious  tasks  in  its  existence 

as  a  nation.    It  is  at  war  with  the  strongest,  most  unscrupulous,  and  most 

desperate  of  enemies.    Along  with  its  European  allies, 

Hie  Need  it  has  dedicated  its  entire  strength  of  men  and  material 

of  Modesty  resources  to  overthrow  not  merely  the  military  power  of 
these  enemies,  but  also  the  very  ideaH  of  political  organ- 
ization which  are  fundamentally  responsible  for  the  war,  which  must  also 
continue  to  be  a  menace  to  the  world  until  they  are  destroyed.  In  the  language 
of  President  Wilson,  it  has  set  out  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
Faith  in  the  justice  of  its  act,  and  courage  such  as  comes  only  with  a 
consciousness  that  it  could  not  have  done  otherwise,  should  be  felt  by  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  country.  It  is  a  time  for  clear  vision  as  to  what  is 
before  us,  for  inflexible  purpose  in  realizing  our  determination  as  a  people, 
and  for  the  most  self-sacrificing  devotion. 

With  such  a  task  before  us,  the  only  attitude  that  at  once  befits  a  strong 
people  and  a  work  so  great  is  one  of  meekness.  Strong  souls  setting  forth  to  do 
great  deeds  may  not  be  vainglorious  and  boastful.  Self-confident  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause  we  should  be,  but  this  self-confidence  must  be  quiet, 
unostentatious,  and  unheralded  in  newspapers  or  platform  utterances,  if  we 
would  fortify  ourselves  against  the  amusement,  or  possible  contempt,  of  both 
friends  and  foes.  That  certain  dangers  lurk  in  our  path  is  only  too  obvious. 
We  are  a  nation  with  a  fair  measure  of  exuberant  conceit.  We  are  big  in 
numbers  and  wealth.  We  have  done  many  things  well  as  a  nation,  and 
we  have  had  little  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  other  nations  to  sober  our 
judgment  of  ourselves.  Moreover,  our  allies  are  disposed  to  say  complimentary 
things  about  the  influence  we  are  to  exert  in  securing  the  victory  that  is  sought. 
They  are  very  grateful  for  the  service  we  have  already  rendered,  and  they 
undoubtedly  expect  the  largest  possible  service  until  the  end.  In  such  a 
situation,  therefore,  both  internally  and  externally  conditioned,  it  is  all  the 
more  urgent  that  the  counsels  of  modesty  should  prevail.  Let  us  be  strong, 
even  exuberantly  so,  in  our  national  self -consciousness ;  let  us  be  glad  that  our 
allies  believe  in  us  and  depend  upon  us  for  large  things.  But  let  us  approach 
this  great  national  and  international  task  in  the  spirit  of  meekness — ^as  a 
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people  dedicated  to  the  sacrifice  of  wealth,  and  life  itself,  and  so  much 
engrossed  with  the  stern  duties  we  have  undertaken  as  to  be  forgetful  of  the 
things  that  give  substance  to  national  and  individual  conceit 

+ 

We  are  at  a  period  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  when  the  fullest  measure 
of  service  from  every  man  and  woman  is  of  the  first  importance.    To  withhold 
anything  we  have  or  fail  to  do  anything  we  can  for  our 
Whole-Hearted    country  in  this  her  hour  of  greatest  trial  and  peril  is  to  court 
Support  defeat.    Few  of  us  realize  how  much  of  the  success  of  our 

men  at  the  front  is  dependent  on  the  attitude  and  service  of 
all  the  people  at  home.  Lukewarmness  on  our  part  means  a  prolongation  of 
the  struggle;  undaunted  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and  the  de- 
termination to  vindicate  what  that  cause  represents — law,  justice,  and  liberty 
— rwill  hasten  the  end. 

Almost  everywhere  one  looks  there  are  evidences  of  activity  and  earnest- 
ness for  the  common  cause.  Millions  of  households  are  reporting  to  their 
respective  churches  and  organizations  the  serving  of  wheatl^ss  meals  and  the 
observance  of  meatless  days;  school  children,  office  and  factory  employees, 
artizans,  housewives,  are  purchasing  war-stamps  by  the  millions;  owners  of 
furnaces  are  saving  their  shovelful  of  coal  a  day  in  order  to  relieve  the  short- 
age ;  owners  of  automobiles  close  their  engines  while  the  car  is  waiting  in  order 
to  conserve  gasoline  for  military  use;  industrious  women  are  knitting  and 
furnishing  comforts  in  great  quantities ;  Christmas  and  New  Year's  festivities 
witnessed  a  diminution  of  the  extravagance  customary  at  that  time.  This 
represents  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  is  being  done.  What  remains  t  The 
redoubling  of  efforts  in  all  helpful  directions.  Nothing  short  of  whole-hearted 
support  will  suffice  to  meet  the  demands  and  exigencies  of  the  hour. 

The  great  house-cleaning  which  is  now  going  on  in  the  world  is  driving 
home  in  drastic  fashion  the  lesson  of  unselfish  service.  *  The  fond  mother  of 
James  and  John  could  have  ambitions  expressing  themselves 
The  Kingship  in  a  request  for  places  of  honor  in  the  kingdom :  '^  Command 
of  Service  that  they  may  sit  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  one  on  thy  left 
hand  in  thy  kingdom."  Such  a  conception  of  honor  was  ger- 
mane to  a  time  when  the  world  had  greater  respect  for  kings  and  queens,  when 
rank  and  caste  were  normal  distinctions  emphasizing  differences  of  worth  and 
character. 

The  world  is  sick  of  this  whole  social  structure.  Kingcraft  is  now  at  a 
discount.  The  trouble  with  kings  is  not  that  they  exasperate  every  class  that 
is  *^  lower  "  (kingship  is  as  inevitable  an  evolution  as  democracy,  and  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  have  little  to  do  with  it) ;  the  basic  trouble  is  that  any  human 
being  who  has  too  much  power  or  authority  (be  the  title  what  it  will)  is  going 
to  abuse  it.    Overlords  imply  underlings. 

The  Christ  did  not  hesitate  to  perform  the  service  of  a  bond-servant  as  an 
example  to  his  disciples.  He  upset  all  the  traditions  of  society  with  the  words : 
"  Whosoever  would  become  great  among  you  shall  be  your  minister,  and  who- 
soever would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  your  servant "  (Matt.  20 :  26).  Ser- 
vice is  the  delivering  word  in  these  terrible  days.  It  is  the  one  bright  spot 
in  the  bloody  business  of  remaking  society.  In  every  land  millions  of  selfish 
people  have  at  last  been  shaken  out  of  their  apathy.    We  behold  bejeweled 
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fingers  awkwardly  trying  to  do  the  unaccustomed  work  of  servants;  raw  re- 
cruits who,  like  the  famous  Oblomoflf,  had  never  even  drest  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  a  valet,  are  pathetically  offering  their  strength  to  their  native  land, 
serving  ideals  which  spell  death  to  ease  and  sloth.  With  not  a  few  the  busi- 
ness has  even  become  a  sort  of  cult,  a  religion.  And  we  know  it  is  not  going 
to  last  forever.  But  it  is  magnificent  while  it  lasts !  These  tardy  fellow  work- 
men have  at  last  discovered  the  secret  of  happiness;  they  have  found  them- 
selves. The  old  life  of  leisure  was  a  bore,  anyway.  How  they  hated  it !  Now 
there  is  a  respectable  objective!  The  time  for  play  and  make-believe,  for 
" sport  *'  and  "  killing  time  "  is  over;  the  time  for  work  has  come. 

The  world  is  making  many  discoveries  just  now,  and  one  is  that  nothing 
is  so  satisfying  as  service.  Nothing  brings  so  much  happiness  as  forgetting 
all  about  being  happy ;  nothing  tires  as  much  as  doing  nothing ;  nothing  rests 
as  much  as  work.  So,  one  by  one,  the  ideals  of  Jesus  are  being  resurrected. 
Some  day  even  international  politics  may  see  the  light,  and,  instead  of  boasting 
that  they  know  how  to  think  "  imperially,"  nations  will  be  glad  to  think  co- 
operatively, fraternally  looking  each  not  after  his  own  but  after  the  things 
of  the  brother. 

Where,  by  the  way,  in  a  world  so  filled  with  things,  so  imperative  in  its  challenge  to 
the  ambitions  and  the  powers  of  man,  do  people  find  so  much  time  to  theorize  and 
speculate  about  sinf 

No,  you  have  not  lost  your  faith  in  humanity,  in  Christianity,  in  democracy,  in  brother- 
hood. Juat  recall  what  faith  is:  Now  faith  is  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  a  conviction 
of  things  not  seen.    Hope  is  not  dead. 

We  etill  have  our  doubts  as  to  which  is  the  sadder  spectacle:  for  men  to  feel  the 
eompulsioiL  of  quoting  Scripture  to  justify  killing  or  to  do  the  bloody  business  scientifically 
and  let  the  Bible  authorities  shift  for  themselves  f    Either  way,  it  is  a  bit — ^weU,  awkward. 

Said  Gipsy  Smith  during  a  revival :  "  If  you  will  support  your  own  preachers  as 
loyally  and  as  enthusiastically  as  you  do  me,  you  will  not  have  to  send  to  England  for  a 
gipsy  to  preach  the  gospel."  A  word  fitly  spoken  and  sorely  needed  in  many  distracted 
communities. 

A  voiee  from  Philistia  invites  the  public  to  a  convention  and  a  bonfire ;  '*  each  man  to 
bring,  as  his  contribution  for  the  flames,  every  article  he  wrote  on  the  war!  While  the 
shadows  leap,  well  all  join  hands  and  dance  ring-around-a-rosy,  and  sing  the  national  hymn 
of  internationalism — ^in  Esperanto!  "    In  other  words,  a  genuine,  unmistakable  love-feast. 

"  The  Beverend  X.  was  in  the  midst  of  prayer  when  his  congregation  broke  into  a  roar 
of  applause."  And  the  applause  shook  the  edifice,  which  was  a  church.  So  the  press 
dispatches.  We  wonder  whom  it  pleased  most:  Gk>d  or  the  pastor  or  the  congregation! 
Of  course,  it  may  have  been  just  an  uproarious  Amen!  and,  again,  it  may  have  been  a 
very  "  eloquent "  prayer,  and,  once  more,  it  may  not  have  been  a  real  prayer  at  all. 


The  Preacher 
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A  PBEACHEK  has  one  souree  of  practical 
satisfaction^  namely — the  sermon  which  does 
not  suit  you  may  prove  an  uplift  and  an 
inspiration  to  your  neighbor.  A  biographi- 
cal sermon  on  the  character  of  Lord  Byron 
brought  me  two  epistles,  both  of  which  ar- 
rived on  Christmas  morning  in  the  year  1909. 
The  first  letter  was  in  the  form  of  a  scath- 
ing rebuke  for  the  preacher  who  would 
desecrate  his  pulpit  by  preaching  on  such  an 
oi^oly  character  as  Byron  "  on  the  Lord's 
day.''  The  other  letter  was  full  of  enUiusias- 
tic  expressions  of  appreciation  for  a  preach- 
er who  could  find  in  the  life  of  a  famous 
poet  so  many  telling  illustrations  of  a  prac- 
tical and  vital  Christianity.  The  writer  of 
the  second  epistle  enclosed  his  check  for  ten 
dollars  as  a  "feeble"  but  substantial  ex- 
pression of  the  great  help  which  he  had 
received.  I  put  the  two  letters  on  the  scale, 
struck  an  average — and  cashed  the  check. 

All  classes  are  to  be  found  in  the  regular 
church  assembly,  and  each  class  in  the  con- 
gregation has  its  own  predilection  and  pref- 
erence for  a  certain  style  of  sermon — ^the 
child  wants  a  simple  sermon;  the  boy,  a 
lively  sermon;  the  maiden,  a  beautiful  ser- 
mon; the  woman,  a  thoughtful  sermon;  the 
business  man,  a  practical  sermon;  the  stu- 
dent, a  logical  sermon.  The  broken-hearted 
and  bereaved  never  fail  to  appreciate  a  ser- 
mon which  is  comforting  and  sympathetic. 

What  a  strange  mixture  of  varying  needs,, 
diversified  desires,  and  undefined  aspirations 
are  registered  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
average  Sunday  morning  or  Sunday  evening 
congregation!  There  is  the  scholar  who  is 
worrying  about  his  examinations';  and  there 
are  the  clerk  who  is  anxious  about  his  new 
position,  and  over  yonder  the  man  who  has 
a  note  to  meet  to-morrow,  and  right  under 
the  rear  gallery  a  mother  who  is  anxious 
about  a  sick  child,  and  just  here  to  the  right 
of  the  preacher  a  father  whose  boy  is  wan- 
dering, and  just  beyond  yonder  pillar  of 
steel  a  wife  whose  husband  is  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  blighting  influence  of  some  sub- 
tle stimulant.     Where  is  the  pulpit  orator 


who  shall  embrace  all  these  in  cne  anas  of 
his  affection  and  sympathy  and  lift  them 
into  the  seventh  heaven  of  a  spiritual 
exaltation! 

Add  to  all  this  the  unlooked-for  events  as 
when  the  preacher  is  surprized  by  the  sadden 
appearance  in  his  congregation  of  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  high  honor  in  the  State  or 
province,  or  a  certain  educationalist  of  note 
or  importance,  or  it  may  be  a  well-known 
doctor  of  divinity  who  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  very  sabject  to  which  you 
purpose  devoting  the  usual  time  allotted  for 
sermon  or  discourse.  Such  was  Spurgeon's 
experience  when  he  found  England's  grand 
old  man,  William  E.  Gladstone,  in  his  London 
tabemade.  He  says  in  his  autobiography,  in 
referring  to  the  event,  "I  felt  like  a  boy 
preaching  in  the  presence  of  his  father." 
How  wise  was  Uie  great  reformer,  Martin 
Luther,  when,  under  a  similar  embarrass- 
ment, while  preaching  in  a  cathedral  church 
in  Germany,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  perceive  in  the 
church  this  morning  Melanchtiion  and  other 
learned  doctors  of  divinity.  By  their  per- 
mission I  shall  forget  that  they  are  here 
and  preach  to  the  multitude."  Thaf  s  a  wise 
thing  to  do — ^"preach  to  the  multitude" — and 
better  still,  never  let  Mdanchthon  and  his 
colleagues  know  that  you  are  conscious  of 
their  presence.  Preach  to  the  multitude !  .  •  . 

There  are  five  typical  sermons,  if  sermons 
can  be  divided  into  any  general  classifica- 
tion: (1)  The  Literary  Sermon — a  sermon 
devoted  to  the  logic  and  philosophy  of  the 
vital  truths  of  Christianity,  presented  in  a 
fine  literary  form  and  embellished  with 
poetry  and  appropriate  metaphor.  (2)  The 
Topical  Sermon — a  sermon  which  deals  with 
pk  subject  rather  than  a  text,  in  which  also  a 
number  of  striking  thoughts  are  presented, 
all  bearing  on  the  same  subject  or  theme. 
(3)  The  Textual  Sermon— «  sermon  in  which 
the  preacher  deals  with  certain  thoughts  or 
truths  suggested  by  some  particular  passage 
or  text  of  Scripture,  wherein  special  em- 
phasis is  placed,  as  a  rule,  on  one  short 
Scriptural   sentence.     (4)    The   Expository 
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Sermon — a  sermon  in  which  a  passage  of 
Beriptnre  is  expoanded,  explained,  and  com- 
mented npon.  (5)  ''A  Simple  Gospel  Ser- 
mon"— a  sermon  of  the  evangelistic  type  in 
which  four  fundamental  facts  are  usually 
dealt  with:  First,  the  sinfulness  of  man; 
secondly,  man's  lost  and  therefore  dangerous 
condition  as  an  unrepentant  and  unforgiven 
sinner;  thirdly,  the  presentation  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  only  remedy  for  sin  and  the  only 
means  of  escape  from  the  power  and  penalty 
of  sin;  fourthly,  an  appeal  for  an  immediate 
decision  based  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  and 
the  certain  doom  of  those  who  pass  beyond 
the  border-line  of  death  without  an  interest 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  Redeemer  and  Savior, 

The  only  kind  of  sermon  which  a  man 
can  preach  successfully  is  the  kind  which 
suits  his  own  personality.  Every  preacher 
must  find  out  what  kind  of  a  sermon  is  best 
fitted  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  his  mind 
and  let  loose  the  fires  of  his  soul.  Only  that 
form  of  a  sermon  fits  a  man's  personality 
which  leads  him  through  a  series  of  elimazes 
by  which  the  soul  of  the  preacher  imparts 
life  to  the  heart  of  the  parishioner.  That 
is  a  good  sermon  which  does  good.  No  man 
knows  enough  to  tell  a  minister  what  kind  of 
a  sermon  he  ought  to  preach.  God  only  can 
do  that.  "  Go,"  said  Jehovah  to  Jonah—"  Go 
preach  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee." 

Let  ft  preacher  find  out  what  sort  of  an 
instrument  he  can  handle  the  best  and  use 
that  instrument,  even  tho  his  sermon  be 
a  compound  of  all  styles  of  composition  and 
a  composite  of  all  types  of  homiletical 
methods  of  procedure.  When  a  critic  in- 
formed Henry  Ward  Beecher  that  he  occa- 
sionally violated  the  laws  of  grammar  and 
did  poor  justice  to  the  rules  which  govern 
correct  speech,  Beecher  replied  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  let  "  grammar "  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  genuine  streak  of  eloquence. 
The  sermon-tasters  who  waited  on  the  min- 
istry of  Rowland  Hill  affirmed  that  he  was 
''a  rambling  preacher,"  but  drunkards, 
prostitutes,  and  social  outcasts,  under  deep 
conviction  of  sin,  attested  the  fact  that  he 
** rambled"  divinely  near  the  heart  of  the 
sinner. 

Many  a  man  has  failed  in  the  ministry 
because,  in  his  early  days,  he  enthroned  a 
certain  sermonic  ideal  which  did  not  fit 
his  personality  and  adopted  a  type  of  dis- 
course which  robbed  him  of  all  the  elements 


of  a  genuine  originality.  •  •  •  Let  David 
kill  the  giant  in  his  own  way,  and  wo  be 
to  the  preacher  who  has  any  style  or  method 
not  his  own. 

There  is  one  particular  sermon  which  seems 
to  be  in  great  demand  in  certain  localities. 
It  is  known  as  the  "  orthodox  "  sermon.  An 
orthodox  sermon  is  a  sermon  which  is  theo- 
logically sound,  judged  by  all  the  standards 
of  creed,  catechism,  doctrine,  and  discipline. 
Thank  God,  the  standards  of  orthodoxy 
change  with  every  succeeding  generation. 
When  a  New  England  divine  affirmed  that 
there  were  infants  in  hell  "  a  span  long,"  he 
was  thoroughly  orthodox,  judged  by  the  theo- 
logical standards  of  his  own  generation. 
When  the  preacher  of  the  Middle  Ages  taught 
that  the  saints  in  heaven  would  look  down 
into  hell  and  gloat  over  the  excruciating  tor- 
tures of  the  lost,  they  were  thoroughly  or- 
thodox as  the  earnest  believers  of  that  day 
understood  orthodoxy.  But  the  world  moves 
and  we  are  compelled  to  move  with  it. 

We  believe  in  heaven  and  hell  just  as  thor- 
oughly as  we  ever  did,  but  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  we  prefer 
to  set  forth  in  the  scientifle  language  of 
Thackeray — ^'Sow  a  thought  and  reap  an 
act,  sow  an  act  and  reap  a  habit,  sow  a  habit 
and  reap  a  character,  sow  a  character  and 
reap  an  eternal  destiny."  This  is  none  the 
less  powerful  in  its  appeal  because  it  is 
reasonable  in  its  presentation.  .  .  .  The 
question  to-day  is  not  "  Is  it  orthodox!  "  but 
"  Is  it  truet "  A  grain  of  truth  is  worth  more 
than  a  ton  of  orthodoxy.  When  Paul  said, 
"  Preach  the  word,"  he  was  making  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Old  Testament,  which  had 
fallen  short  of  a  full  revelation  of  necessary 
truth,  nor  did  he  refer  to  the  New  Testament, 
which  had  not  as  yet  come  into  existence. 
He  had  reference  to  certain  fundamental 
truths  revealed  in  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ — ^the  word,  the  thought^  the 
idea,  the  ideal,  the  truth. 

True  Christian  orthodoxy  consists  in  loyalty 
to  the  truth  as  expounded  and  illustrated  by 
Jesus  Christ.  That  man  only  is  heterodox 
who  refuses  to  abide  by  the  great  master- 
thoughts  of  the  unmatched  Galilean.  Not  a 
single  new  virtue  has  been  invented,  nor  a 
single  moral  truth  discovered,  in  two  thou- 
sand years  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  From  the  ideal  Chris- 
tian standpoint,  only  that  man  is  heterodox 
who  rejects  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
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There  is  one  sermon  which  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally condemned.  It  bears  the  unsavory 
title  of  the  sensational  sermon.  Of  course  we 
must  add  our  voice  to  the  universal  con- 
demnation of  such  a  discourse  and  say  to 
the  young  theological  student,  **  Never 
preach  a  sensational  sermon ! ''  Oh,  candidate 
for  holy  orders,  beware  of  the  sermon  which 
is  sensational  I  It  stirs  men  up.  It  arouses 
the  sluggish.  It  disturbs  the  lazy.  It  con- 
verts the  sinner.    It  confounds  the  wicked. 

Of  course  you  would  not  be  guilty  of 
preaching  in  a  style  so  unconventional  as 
thaft,  would  yout  Sensational  preaching— it 
might  compel  the  people  to  think,  and  tiiat 
would  be  dangerous.  It  might  cause  folks  to 
talk,  and  tiiat  would  -be  embarrassing.  It  might 
startle  the  neighborhood,  and  ^at  would  be 
annoying.  And  it  might  cause  empty  seats 
to  be  occupied,  and  tiiat  would  certainly  be 
sad.  Avoid  the  sensational!  Get  into  the 
deep  rut  of  ancient  custom  and  stay  there. 
When  your  friends  want  you  they  wiH  know 
where  to  find  you.  Be  prim.  Be  precise.  Be 
conservative.  Wear  tiie  strait-jacket  of 
tradition  and — look  wise. 

And  yet,  to  be  frank,  if  there  is  one  ser- 
mon I  prefer  above  another,  it  is  the  so- 
called  sensational  sermon.  I  never  knew  just 
what  such  a  sermon  was  until  one  day  I  ran 
across  it  as  tho  by  accident.  I  was  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  and  at  that  time  residing 
in  Philadelphia.  I  heard  of  a  great  preacher 
by  the  name  of  John  Peddie,  a  Baptist ;  and 
altho  I  was  Scotch-Irish  by  birth  and  a 
Presbyterian  by  training,  I  ventured  across 
the  road  of  denominational  prejudice  to  hear 
the  much-talked-of  pulpit  orator.  What  a 
sensation  swept  over  my  soul.  That  was 
preaching  worth  while.  Old  truths  began  to 
Uve.  Thought  took  fire  and  leapt  from  soul 
to  soul.  A  subtle  sort  of  fiery  enthusiasm 
burned  in  the  soul  of  the  man  behind  the 
sacred  desk — the  preacher  actually  wept. 
My  soul  was  stirred,  my  heart  renewed,  and 
my  life  revolutionized.  I  looked  forward  to 
Sunday  with  an  eager  expectation  which  was 
new  in  my  experience.  I  never  knew  just 
exactly  what  Imd  happened  until  I  told  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  preacher's  influence 
on  my  life  to  a  cultured  woman  who  resided 
in  the  neighborhood^  inquiring  of  her  if  she 
had  ever  heard  the  great  man.  No,  indeed, 
she  had  not.  To  be  ''  real  frank ''  she  had 
no  use  for  "  sensational  preachers."  So  the 
secret  was  out  and  the  wonder  explained — 


I  had  been  listening  to  a  sensational 
preacher. 

Becently  I  read  of  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  Henry  Ward  Beedier  which  imprest 
me.  A  mother  in  writing  to  her  son  in  New 
York  warned  him  of  the  dangers — the  great 
temptations — whidi  would  beset  the  life  of 
a  youth  in  the  great  metropolis.  Her  advice 
might  be  condensed  in  the  following  preg- 
nant sentences:  "  Don't  smoke.  Don't  drink. 
Don't  play  cards.  Don't  gamble.  Don't  go 
to  the  theater,  and,  as  a  final  exhortation, 
Don't  go  to  hear  that  sensational,  Brooklyn 
preacher,  Henry  Ward  Beecher."  The  young 
man  reviewed  the  list  and  finally  concluded 
that  the  least  dangerous  of  the  evils  men- 
tioned would  be  a  visit  to  Plymouth  Church, 
where  the  great  Beecher  held  sway  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  •  .  .  Such  preaching  waa 
a  revelation  to  the  soul  of  the  young  man. 
He  had  never  before  heard  anything  like  it. 
The  surrender  of  his  heart,  conseienee,  and 
will  was  almost  immediate.  In  a  few  days 
he  sent  a  telegram  to  his  mother  couched  in 
the  following  words:  "  MJotiier,  I  have  heard 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  given  my  heart  to 
Ood;  come  and  hear  him!"  I  congest  the 
application  in  one  epigrammatic  sentence — 
Sensation  is  better  than  stagnation. 

There  are  three  great  sermons  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  each  produced  a  sensation. 
The  fact  is,  they  would  not  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  early  Church  if  a  sensation 
had  not  been  produced.  There  is  a  sensa^ 
tionalism  of  the  flesh  and  there  is  a  sensa- 
tionalism of  the  spirit.  There  are  tiiree 
great  sermons  in  the  New  Testament — (1) 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  (2)  Peter's  ser- 
mon on  the  Day  of  P^itecost;  (3)  Paul's 
sermon  on  Mars'  HiU.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  literally  alive  with  a  strange,  di- 
vine, original,  common  sense.  Peter's  ser- 
mon on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  was  historical 
and  biographical,  packed  full  of  history  and 
biography.  Paul's  sermon  on  Mars'  Hill 
was  philosophical — an  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  Cod.  Jesus  in  speaking  to  the 
common  people  used  common  sense.  Peter 
in  speaking  to  the  Jews  employed  incidents 
from  Jewish  history.  Paul  in  addressing 
the  cultured  Athenians  dealt  out  poetry  and 
I^ilosophy.  The  sermon  of  Jesus  was  an 
exhortation.  Paul's  sermon  was  an  argu- 
ment.   Peter's  sermon  was  an  appeal. 

Strange  that  these  three  great  Scriptural 
sermons  are  without  Scriptural  texts.     AH 
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iliiee  are  mlike  in  one  respect,  namely,  each 
aermon  eoneludes  with  a  splendid  applica- 
tion. Paul's  application  ia  ezprest  in  these 
words:  "Whom  therefore  je  ignorantly 
worship,  him  declare  I  unto  yon."  Peter's 
application  ia  set  forth  in  the  following  en- 
ergetic phraseology:  "Bepent  and  be  bap- 
tized, every  one  of  yon,  in  the  name  of 
Jeana  Christ."  While  the  application  which 
condndes  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
greatest  aermon  of  history,  is  couched  in 
such  foreefnl  words  as  these:  ''Whosoever 
heareth  tiieee  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth 
them,  I  win  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  which 
bnilt  his  house  on  a  rock." 

There  are  three  things  which  every  par- 
iahioner  has  a  right  to  look  for  in  a  ser- 
mon.  First,  life — ^it  should  be  natural,  hu- 
mane, and  practical.  Secondly,  sympathy — ^it 
should  comfort,  console,  inspire,  and  uplift. 
Thirdly,  the  toudi  of  the  eternal — it  should  be 
alive  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  unseen  and 
bring  men  face  to  face  with  the  Infinite. 

First:  A  sermon  should  be  alive  with  hu- 
man interest.  What  men  long  for  la  the 
touch  of  Hf  e. 

^  Tia  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant ; 
rris  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant'— 
ICore  life  and  fuller  that  we  want." 

Emerson  sat  in  church  one  cold  winter 
morning  while  a  snowstorm,  a  regular 
blizzard,  by  the  way,  swept  round  about  the 
sacred  edifice  and  wrought  all  sorts  of  weird, 
fantastic  shapes  on  the  frost-envbroidered 
window-panes.  Emerson  says  the  snow- 
storm was  real  but  the  preacher  was  not. 
"If  the  preacher  ever  laughed,  or  wept,  or 
had  been  in  love,  or  been  cheated,  or  been 
embarrassed,  or  chagrined,  we  were  none 
the  wiser  for  it.  The  secret  of  his  profes- 
sion— how  to  convert  truth  into  life — ^he  had 
not  learned."  And  the  great  philosopher 
hurried  away  from  the  sanctuary  exclaim- 
ing: "Oh  for  abandonment!"  The  little 
child  who  with  her  parents  was  a  regular 
attendant  upon  the  ministry  of  a  certain 
New  York  divine  one  day  remarked:  "I 
don't  understand  what  he  means,  but  I  feel 
better."  There  was  in  that  ministry  the 
touch  of  life. 

Secondly:  A  sermon  ought  to  be  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  eneouragement  for  the 
troubled  and  perplexed.  That  was  a  reveal- 
iDg  remark  which  a  distinguished  scholar  ad- 
dreet  to  Ian  Haelaren--^' Your  best  work 


in  the  pulpit  has  been  to  put  heart  into  men 
for  the  coming  week."  "Bemember,"  said 
a  wealthy  woman  in  New  York  to  Gipsy 
Smith,  just  after  he  had  preached  to  a 
parlor  full  of  millionaires'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, "  Bemember,  that  no  matter  how  small 
your  audience  may  be,  there  is  somebody  in 
it  who  is  broken-hearted."  No  man  is  quali- 
fied to  preadi  who  has  not  heard  "  the  still, 
sad  music  of  humanity."  Who  has  not  wept 
when  reading  the  private  letters  of  Gteneral 
Sherman,  after  the  death,  near  Vicksburg, 
of  his  eleven-year-old  son:  "Sleeping,  wak- 
ing, everyi^re  I  see  poor  little  Willie  "f 
..."  I  see  the  ladies  and  the  children  play- 
ing in  the  room  where  Willie  died  and  it 
seems  almost  sacrilege  to  me."  Years  after- 
ward, in  the  hour  of  his  great  triumph, 
when  the  Bepublic  had  woven  a  garland  for 
his  brow,  he  exclaimed:  "Oh,  that  Willie 
were  alive  that  he  might  see  and  hear  these 
things  1  "  And  Qeorge  Matheson,  the  Scotch 
preacher,  when  the  i^ysician  informed  him 
that  he  would  be  blind  in  a  few  hours;  how 
he  entered  into  the  sorrow  of  the  world  and 
learned  the  most  profound  lesson  which  a 
broken-hearted  child  of  time  can  leaml 

**  O  Love,  that  will  not  let  me  go, 
I  rest  my  weary  soul  in  thee ; 
I  give  thee  back  the  life  I  owe 
Thai  in  thine  ocean's  depth  its  flow 
May  richer,   fuller,  be." 

David  Hume,  the  agnostic,  would  travel 
twenty  miles  to  hear  Bowland  Hill  preach, 
because,  he  said:  "His  ideas  come  red-hot 
from  his  heart."  Jonathan  Edwards  used  a 
manuscript  in  the  pulpit,  but  the  writer  of 
his  biography  adds:  "He  wept  over  it." 
John  Wesley  wrote  in  his  journal  these 
words:  "AH  learning  without  love  is  but 
splendid  ignorance." 

Thirdly:  A  sermon  ought  to  bring  a  soul 
into  the  presence  of  the  Infinite.  There 
should  be  in  it  the  touch  of  the  Eternal. 
The  personality  of  the  preacher  should,  ever 
and  anon,  in  every  discourse,  glow  with  the 
strange  glory  of  the  supernatural.  Dr. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler  used  to  remark,  when 
addressing  theological  students:  "  If  you 
can  persuade  your  hearers,  within  the  first 
ten  minutes  after  you  begin  to  preach,  that 
you  have  but  one  object  in  your  ministry, 
and  that  to  do  good  and  to  bless  humanity, 
you  will  silence  every  critic  in  the  congrega- 
tion." A  joking  preadier  in  the  pulpit  is 
the  strangest  paradox  on  earth. 
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Pbof.  Edwin  L.  Eabp,  of  Brew,  says :  "  I 
riiould  not  want  my  iboj  to  become  a  minister 
of  the  type  now  common  in  the  country." 
Dr.  G.  A.  Foley,  of  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School,  sounded  a  truer,  higher  note  when 
he  said :  **  Take  the  idea,  which  is  a  splen- 
did one  in  itself,  that  we  should  o£Fer  this 
country  church  work  as  a  life  investment  in 
the  way  of  sacrifice  and  that  we  believe  that 
it  is  a  big  man's  job." 

Whether  or  no  it  is  at  present  a  ''big 
man's  job  "  depends  on  whether  we  measure 
it  with  a  tape-line  or  a  test-tube.  The 
country  or  village  church  does  not  bulk 
large.  The  plant  is  small,  meager,  and  anti> 
quated.  It  is  closed  most  of  the  week.  Be- 
side some  big  city  church  it  looks  like  a 
calf  sh£d  compared  with  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  So  the  country  minister  and 
church  worker  is  tempted  to  feel  that  his 
"business  for  the  King"  is  a  small  job, 
not  worthy  a  full-sized  man.  And  often 
the  tendency  is  to  feel  that  the  best  any 
one  can  do,  in  the  religious  work  of  the 
rural  parish  and  the  village,  is  to  mark  time. 

But  this  is  one  of  the  hugest  mistakes  of 
our  times.  The  "4)ig  man's  job"  in  the 
ministry  does  not  have  to  be  sought  by  buy- 
ing a  railroad-ticket  to  town.  As  Bev.  Paul 
Moody  said :  "  The  average  man  can  man- 
age the  average  church,  but  it  takes  a 
spiritual  genius  and  a  saint  of  more  than 
common  caliber  to  manage  the  small  church 
with  its  lack  of  workers  and  the  loss  that 
is  felt  through  the  lack  of  workers  and  the 
loss  of  momentum  from  numbers." 

It  is  a  ''big  man's  job"  to  find  hidden 
away  in  the  little  country  churches  youthful 
lives  like  those  of  Spurgeon,  Parker,  Gun- 
saulus,  who  are  prominent  examples  of  the 
product  of  rural  and  artizan  Methodism. 
The  Michigan  Advocate  quotes  Dr.  Gun- 
saulus  himself  as  saying  that  every  one  of 
Chicago's  twelve  greatest  preachers  came 
from  the  farm.     If  I  were  to  give  a  few 


big,  bristling  reasons  why  the  country  church 
has  a  big  job,  this  would  be  the  first: 

1.  Thi  Bural  Chubch  Is  the  Main  Seed- 
bed OF  THE  Ministry:  Dr.  Gunsanlus  went 
on  to  say  that  eightysix  of  Chicago's  lead- 
ing physicians,  eighty-one  of  its  hundred 
greatest  lawyers,  and  seventy-three  of  its 
best  hundred  engineers  were  farmer  boys. 

It  is  a  big  job  to  stand  where  the  vital 
stream  begins  its  way — the  farm,  the  moun- 
tains, the  villages.  I  think  of  J.  J.  Hill 
struggling  to  keep  out  of  bankruptcy  and 
to  link  together  those  one-horse  lines  of  rail- 
road that  he  later  developed  into  his  mag- 
nificent Great  Northern  ^system,  with  its 
transpacific  steamers.  Surely  his  was  a  job 
big  enough  to  fire  the  imagination;  and  if 
you  add  to  the  ministers  recruited  from  the 
country  the  missionaries,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work- 
ers, civic  and  temperance  reformers,  social- 
settlement  workers,  and  college  professors 
who  were  once  country  boys  in  homespun, 
yon  have  raw  material  valuable  enough  in 
the  country  to  make  it  a  big  job  to  develop 
it  in  the  initial  stages. 

2.  The  Country  Church  Is  a  Main  Ar- 
TKRY  OF  Spiritual  Impxtlses:  President 
Wilson's  assertion,  made  at  the  Columbus 
Conference  of  Country  Church  Problems, 
last  year,  to  the  effect  that  if  religion  wanes 
in  the  country  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
nation  will  be  dried  up,  puts  the  country 
church  at  once  in  the  category  of  the  nation's 
biggest  jobs.  When  three-fourths  of  the 
voters  of  one  county  in  Ohio,  and  many  in 
adjoining  counties,  were  a  few  years  ago 
shown  up  in  the  magazines  as  bribe-takers 
at  the  polls,  it  looked  very  much  as  if  the 
best  men  in  the  ministry  were  challenged  to 
tackle  such  a  job  of  purification  as  awaited 
the  country  church.  When  Licking  County, 
O.,  voted  the  city  of  Newark  dry,  it  looks 
again  as  if  some  really  big  men  had  been 
staying  on  a  big  job. 

3.  BuRAL  Life  Is  FoROiNa  Abreast  of 
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THi  City  in  Physical  Ck)iaroRTS :  It  Must 
Not  Lao  Spimtually:  If  it  is  a  big  man's 
task  to  pioneer  the  building  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  good  roads,  to  span  the  conti- 
nent with  a  Lincoln  Highway  in  one  direc- 
tion and  a  Dixie  Highway  in  another,  does 
it  not  need  just  as  big  men  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  possibilities  of  the  people  whose 
horizon  is  to  be  so  expanded  by  these  roads  f 
The  country  ministry  offers  a  job  as  great 
as  Col.  Pope's  or  Henry  B.  Joy's  or  any 
of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
opening  up  these  physical  outlets  for  un- 
developed lives. 

If  the  task  of  Col.  Vail  to  run  telephone- 
lines  to  every  farmhouse,  and  the  task  of 
Henry  Ford  to  furnish  a  million  $250  cars 
for  the  common  people  and  a  million  more 
$250  farm  tractors,  and  if  the  task  of  Mr. 
Ford  and  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  discovering 
a  cheap  fuel  for  these  that  will  enable  them 
to  revolutionize  country  life  and  set  free 
fifty  millions  of  slaves  to  space  limitations 
and  manual  drudgery — if  those  tasks  be  big, 
then  it  certainly  is  a  bigger  task  to  shape 


and  build  up  in  the  image  of  God  the  lives 
that  are  going  to  be  so  profoundly  stimu- 
lated by  their  changed  physical  environment. 
4.  Thi  Fabmkr  Nbsds  to  Be  as  Much 
Better  Spiritually  as  He  Is  Beoomino 
Agriculturally:  Sixty-two  trains,  oper- 
ated by  officers  of  experiment  stations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  traveled 
last  year  over  35,000  miles.  Public  meet- 
ings held  by  the  officers  were  attended  by 
nearly  1,000,000  persons.  Traveling  schools 
to  the  number  of  149  were  attended  by 
40,000  farmers  and  farmers'  boys.  How 
wonderfully  suggestive  all  this  is  of  the 
larger  horizon  that  is  expanding  before  the 
eyes  of  the  "Com  Club"  boys.  No  fairy- 
wand  could  touch  the  homes  and  lives  of 
country  people  with  greater  magic.  To 
match  these  revolutionizing  economic  and 
social  changes,  the  country  minister  and 
church  have  got  to  turn  out  men  and  women 
spiritually  equal  to  their  tremendous  uplift 
in  physical  things,  or  else  we  shall  have  the 
country  filled  with  well-fed,  well-drest, 
comfortable,  enlightened  barbarians. 


n.  VALUABLE  BY-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 


Nowadays  the  output  of  no  industrial 
plant  is  reported  without  taking  ^into  ac- 
count the  by-products,  rescued  from  what 
was  once,  maybe,  considered  waste.  As  in 
the  case  of  coke^  and  petroleum,  the  by- 
products have  been  so  highly  developed  as 
almost  to  rival  the  main  product  in  value. 

When  we  try  to  estimate  whether  or  no 
the  job  of  the  country  minister  and  the 
country  church  is  big  enough  to  challenge 
all  there  is  in  a  big  man,  we  need  to  remem- 
ber that  the  by-products  of  the  small  coun- 
try church,  as  they  might  be  regarded,  are 
valuable— often  exceeding  the  main  output. 

To  prove  this,  I  shall  take  two  average 
Methodist  circuits  in  which  I  labored.  One 
of  these  was  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land. One  of  the  four  or  five  local  churches 
comprising  this  circuit  is  famous  in  its  con- 
ference as  being  a  "mother  of  preachers," 
It  has  sent  out  at  least  a  dozen  ministers^ 
teven  from  one  house,  tho  of  three  differ- 
ent families.  One  of  these  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church;  another  is  a 
brilliant  college  president;  still  another  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  Sunday-school  peri- 
odicals  of   the    denomination.     When    this 


church  makes  its  annual  reports  of  work 
done  it  can  count  none  of  these;  the  statis- 
tical blanks  of  the  conference  provide  no 
column  for  such  by-products.  When  it 
crossed  the  names  of  these  twelve  (I  am  not 
sure  but  it  is  fifteen)  men  off  its  list  of 
resident  members,  they  were  counted  a  loss. 
Were  they  not  a  tremendous  gain! 

As  my  mind  runs  over  the  lay  member- 
ship of  this  one  church,  I  recall  that  one  of 
its  boys  is  now  State  superintendent  of 
schools;  he  has  filled  this  important  office 
for  twenty  years.  Another  is  manager  in  a 
northwestern  State  for  the  "57  varieties" 
firm.  Another  graduated  from  Dickinson 
College  and  became  a  teacher.  Several  others 
have  taught.  At  least  four  of  the  girls,  of 
whom  I  have  heard  recently^  are  wives  of 
prosperous  business  men,  in  as  many  differ- 
ent States.  At  least  one  is  the  wife  of  a 
minister.  That  is  not  a  discouraging  show- 
ing for  a  little  country  church  of,  maybe, 
fifty  members  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  prob- 
ably about  the  same  number  now. 

The  second  is  a  circuit  in  West  Virginia 
of  three  small  country  churches,  one  wor- 
shiping in  a  schoolhouse.  One  of  the  former 
Sunday-school  boys  is  now  a  thriving  lawyer 
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in  Chicago;  his  sister  is  married  to  a  pros- 
perous citizen  of  Illinois.  Two  cousins  are 
married  to  Methodist  ministers  and  helping 
to  influence  another  generation.  One  of  the 
young  men  became  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  a  brother  is  a  Christian  fruit- 
farmer  in  Ohio.  A  ''hired  man"  on  their 
father's  farm,  and  a  singer  in  our  church 
choir,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  this 
home  and  is  a  well-to-do  hardware  merchant 
and  a  pillar  of  the  church  in  the  county-seat. 
Two  other  daughters  are  making  good 
Christian  homes.  Another  young  man,  when 
last  I  met  him,  was  manager  of  a  large 
office-supply  house  in  Pittsburg.  Another 
was  cashier  of  a  bank.  One  boy,  the  son 
of  a  Methodist  circuit-rider,  went  from  that 
territory  to  an  honored  place  in  "Uie  United 
States  Senate,  from  Iowa. 

This  circuit,  also— or  one  of  its  churches — 
was  a  "mother  of  preachers."  Five  went 
out  from  one  family  and  did  good  work. 
Another,  a  cousin,  is  giving  a  good  account 
of  himself  in  Ohio.  One  of  the  schoolboys 
of  my  time  has  served  as  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  conference  and  sat  in  the 
General  Conference.  Teachers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, legislators,  and  public  officials  are 
among  the  by-products  of  these  little 
churches.  The  lists  of  successful,  influential 
men  and  women  who  have  been  ''lost"  to 
them,  only  to  be  gained  by  the  church  and 
nation  at  large,  might  be  greatly  extended 
by  careful  research. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  by-products  of 
these  two  little  churches  is  equally  true,  or 
more  largely  true,  of  many  thousands  of 
such  churches.  Even  if  the  little  country 
church  just  barely  "holds  its  own"  in  two 
or  three  decades  of  struggles,  measuring  by 
the  roll  of  active  members,  it  is  likely 
putting  out  by-products  like  the  above  that 
become  living  influences  for  righteousness 
in  other  communities. 

Is  the  "job"  of  ministering  to  a  little 
country  church  too  small  for  the  ambitious 


minister  f  When  I  read  a  heartening  letter 
from  "  my  boy,"  who  is  State  superintendent 
of  schools,  I  answer,  "Nay."  Suppose  he 
were  not  a  Christian  superintendent!  Sup- 
pose all  ministers  had  thought  the  job  too 
small  f  An  editorial  in  The  Christian  Herald 
says: 

"Looking  over  the  long  roll  of  those 
who,  in  our  own  day,  have  succeeded  in 
climbing  to  a  comfortable  and  more  or  less 
enviable  altitude  on  the  '  dizzy  heights  of 
fame,'  we  must  be  struck  with  amazement 
at  the  very  large  proportion  who  have  come 
from  the  typiciJ  country  town.  With  a  sin- 
gle exception,  every  member  of  President 
Wilson's  cabinet  began  life  as  a  boy  in  some 
small  country  town." 

A  writer  in  The  Meihodiet  Beoorder  says: 

"  The  country  people  have,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  much  to  do  with  the  moral 
standards  of  the  centers  of  population,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  families  of  hi^h 
ideals  who  go  into  the  city  every  ydar.  Of 
three  principal  business  streets  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  busi- 
ness men  are  country-bred  boys.  Ninety- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  business  men  of  Boston 
were  country-bred  boys,  while  the  farm  gave 
Cincinnati  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  her  busi- 
ness men.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
are  from  the  open  country  and  small  vUlage. 
A  county  T.  M.  C.  A.  worker  of  Iowa  has 
been  making  some  careful  observations  re- 
garding this  exodus  of  country  people  of 
several  counties  of  Iowa.  He  says  that  an 
average  of  forty  people  to  each  county  leave 
the  farm  for  the  ci^  every  year.  Tliere  is 
no  doubt  that  the  vitality  of  the  large  city 
is  kept  up  by  the  inflow  of  new  blood  from 
the  country.  iTie  work  in  the  country  may 
not  appeal  to  some  as  being  as  heroic  as 
the  rescue-work  of  city  missions,  but  it  is 
much  more  effective.  It  pays  bigger  divi- 
dends. The  country  church  casts  salt  into 
the  spring  to  sweeten  the  waters." 

Or,  to  use  another  figure,  the  country 
church  grows  seed-corn  for  American  Chris- 
tianity. Ifs  a  big  job;  just  as  big  as  ship- 
ping com  to  Europe.  The  country  minister 
and  church  have  the  biggest  kind  of  a  job — 
if  they  take  hold  of  it  in  a  big  way. 


III.     THE  «  WEDGE  ''  CHURCH  AND  THE  «  GLUE-POT 
AND  CLAMP  "  CHURCH 


The  old-time  country  church  was  often — 
not  always — ^built  on  the  principle  of  the 
wedge.  It  split  the  community  sharply  in 
two,  or  more,  by  the  thin  edge  of  secta- 
rianism. It  put  the  main  emphasis  on  divi- 
sive  things — the   "mourners*   bench,"   bap- 


tism, Calvinism,  &c.  The  deeper  and  wider 
the  split,  the  greater  the  success  and  glory 
of  the  church.  But  m^n  are  coming  to  see 
that  the  country  church  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration 'must  Jbe  patterned  after  the  cabinet- 
maker's glue-pot  and  screw-clamps,  rather 
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tiiui  after  the  rail-splitter's  wedge.  It  must 
draw  the  whole  commixnity  together  and 
hold  it  together  bj  putting  the  main  em- 
phasis on  common  interests  and  endeavors. 

With  the  urban  trend  of  population,  tak- 
ing the  larger  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion awigr  from  the  country,  the  existence  of 
the  rural  church  becomes  more  and  more 
an  acute  problem,  requiring  the  united,  har- 
monious support  of  all  who  are  left.  To  live 
and  grow,  it  must  become  a  community 
church.  There  is  little  dissent  from  the 
academic  proposition:  the  ''how"  is  what 
is  puzzling  some  of  those  most  interested. 

A  DozKN  Churches  That  Are  Gluing  and 
Clamping  :  What  a  few  churches  have  done 
to  change  the  centrifugal  motion  into  cen- 
tripetal, many  more  can  do.  In  Florida, 
N.  T.y  a  village  church  organized  a  men's 
dub  which  pulled  together  to  secure  the 
lighting  of  the  streets  and  the  organization 
of  a  needed  local  bank. 

One  minister  told,  at  the  Amherst  Con- 
ference on  Bural  Problems,  of  meeting  at 
a  funerali  five  miles  out  of  town,  so  many 
people  whom  he  did  not  know  by  name  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  himself.  He  went  back, 
organized  a  country  fair  (without  side-shows 
or  fakers) ;  arranged  a  series  of  Bible-study 
socials  for  the  winter  evenings,  with  old- 
fashioned  spelling-matches;  organized  a 
8unday-8ehool  at  a  barn-dance,  and  eventu- 
ally got  all  those  people  4nto  a  church. 

Henry  Wallace  tella,  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  of 

"A  purely  local  country  church  in  Iowa, 
known  officially  as  'The  Church  of  the 
Brethren/  which  was  organized  with  seven 
members.  After  worshiping  for  twelve  years 
in  private  homes  and  schoolhouses,  they  put 
up  a  building  good  enough  for  a  town  of 
50,000  people :  they  have  a  membership  of 
400  and  a  Sunday-school  averaging  225. 
The  secret  of  it  the  minister  told  as  fol- 
lows :  '  The  aim  is  ...  to  make  the  com- 
munity a  unit.  .  .  .  We  preach  rural  life 
from  the  pulpit  and  use  every  means  to 
create  a  sentiment  for  the  next  generation  to 
stick  to  the  soil.' '' 

A  Methodist  church  in  Iowa  declined  until 
it  could  pay  only  $300  salary  for  part  of  a 
man's  time.  Some  good  woman  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  the  church  a  social  cen- 
ter. A  right-minded  rural  preacher,  in  less 
than  two  years,  brought  it  up  to  the  point 
^ere  it  pays  him  $1,200  for  his  whole  time. 

Another  Methodist  church  had  a  pastor 
who  believed   that  no   rural  church   could 


really  prosper  that  did  not  make  itself  a 
community  center.  He  captured  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  the  people  with  this 
idea.  He  organized  a  young  men's  Bible 
class,  cooperative  societies  for  buying  grain 
and  selling  apples,  a  Farmers'  Institute,  and 
built  up  a  community  library  of  1,000  vol- 
umes, of  which  more  than  fifty  Jews  are 
patrons. 

The  Bev.  M.  B.  McNutt,  fresh  from  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary,  lost  a  city  pastorate  be- 
cause he  missed  a  train.  He  found  a  coun- 
try church  with  only  morning  preaching 
and  Sunday-school.  His  first  move  was  to 
organize  an  old-fashioned  singing-school.  In 
three  months  he  had  a  creditable  choir  of 
young  people.  To  combat  dancing  and 
drinking,  he  started  an  athletic  club,  and 
his  boys  beat  a  Chicago  church  club  at 
baseball.  His  next  venture  was  a  dramatic 
club.  One  family  ten  miles  away  drove  to 
nine  night  rehearsals.  A  young  men's  Bible 
class  grew  into  fifty  members.  The  church 
membership  increased  manifold  and  built 
a  $10,000  brick  house  in  place  of  the  little,  old 
frame  chapel  of  one  room.  Every  cent  was 
given  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

A  few  years  ago  Harmony,  Mo.,  had  its 
little  crosff-roads  chapel.  The  idea  of  making 
the  church  the  center  of  the  social  life 
seemed  to  some  the  very  pitch  of  sacrilege. 
But  Bev.  C.  B.  Green  had  the  vision  and 
heart  to  undertake  it,  and  he  has  led  his 
500  peoplCi  within  twenty-three  and  a  half 
square  miles,  into  road-'making,  scientific 
farming,  and  unity  of  purpose  for  the  whole 
community.  They  have  elevated  the  civic 
standards  of  the  county.  They  have  an  an- 
nual home-coming  in  June  that,  in  spite  of 
heavy  rains,  last  year  brought  3,000  people 
into  the  new  auditorium,  and  as  many  more 
who  could  not  gain  entrance.  But  with  its 
social  ideals  this  church  has  never  neglected 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  community. 

The  Unity  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
near  Gibson  City,  HI.,  Bev.  E.  N.  Comfort, 
pastor;  the  Old  Fort  Church,  Ohio,  under 
Bev.  E.  W.  Grove^  and  the  Orange  Com- 
munity Church,  near  Cleveland,  O.,  Bev.  B. 
B.  Whitehead,  pastor,  are  three  other  Meth- 
odist Protestant  rural  churches  that  have 
adopted  the  community-center  idea,  two 
of  them,  at  least,  having  erected  new  build- 
ings adapted  to  carrying  on  such  a  work. 

Bev.  Chas.  8.  Adams,  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Bement,  HI.,  has  built  up 
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a  circuit  of  five  countrj  branches  sarround- 
ing  the  central  town  church.  These  are 
really  federated  churches  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  all  denominations  who  have  no  live 
church  near.  These  federations  touch  every 
phase  of  the  country  life — social,  religious, 
educational,  and  recreative.  They  have  es- 
tablished agricultural  classes,  women's  clubs, 
mission  societies,  baseball  teams,  Sunday- 
school  picnics,  and  anything  and  everything 
that  is  clean  and  good  and  that  appeals  to 
the  country  people's  longing  for  knowledge, 
fun,  social  life,  or  to  the  religious  nature. 

Mr.  Bobert  W.  Bruere,  in  his  surveys  of 
rural  church  conditions  in  the  northwest, 
teUs  of  a  number  of  old,  gone-to-seed  churches 
that  have  been  revived  and  made  a  power 
again  by  taking  up  the  slogan :  "  A  church 
for  the  whole  community!"  They  have 
worked  out  this  idea  of  the  glue-pot  and 
the  clamps  in  many  ways  that  touched  a 
larger  circumference  of  life  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family. 

The  criticism  has  been  launched  that  this 
proposes  to  reduce  the  church  to  a  farmers' 
club  with  athletic  and  dramatic  auxiliaries. 
As  Mr.  Bobert  E.  Speer  says: 

''If  in  any  community  the  church  is  the 
one  institution  of  the  community,  as  it  was 
in  medieval  times,  as  it  is  still  in  South 
America,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  naturally  and 
inevitably  everything  in  the  community's 
life— education,  domestic  affairs,  amuse- 
ments, politics — comes  under  the  thurch. 
That  is  the  weakness  of  South-American 
religious  conditions  to-day.  It  is  not  whole- 
some, in  our  view.  We  feel  that  it  is  better 
that  the  church  should  have  a  narrower  and 
more  distinctly  religious  function.  If  any 
community,  however,  let  its  say  again,  feel 
that  the  function  of  the  church  should  be 
spread  over  all  that  is  good  and  desirable 
for  the  community's  life,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  moral  right  or  wrong,  but  of  judgment 
as  to  what  is  expedient  and  wise.  And  I 
think  it  best  for  Christian  men  to  have 
their  athletics  as  Christian  men,  but  not 
as  church  men.  I  love  trout-fishing,  but  I 
do  not  believe  in  regarding  it  as  a  church 
activity  or  in  organizing  it  into  the  work 
of  the  Sunday-school.  Can  not  the  same 
Christian  men  who,  in  the  name  of  Sunday- 
school,  gather  a  group  of  boys  into  nines 
gather  the  same  boys  as  Christian  men  and 
not  as  Sunday-school  officers!  Can  not  they 
gain  friendship  with  the  boys  in  this  and 
in  every  other  way  in  which  a  man  can  make 
himself  beloved  by  hoys,  and  can  not  they 
then  win  these  boys  to  Cmrist  and  the  study 
of  Christ's  will  in  the  Sunday-school!" 

Whatever  the  mode,  we  must  come  to  be- 
lieve most  heartily  in  the  thing:     Mediate- 


ly, or  immediately,  the  ehorch  must  drsw 
the  community  together  into  common  aims 
and  larger  life,  instead  of  dividing  it  into 
sectarian  bulkheads  and  narrowing  religion 
to  mere  Sunday  piety. 


Food-Cons^rvation  Proverbs 

"  Hb  that  wasteth  to-day  will  be  hungry 
to-morrow." 

''He  that  wasteth  in  his  own  house  in- 
creases the  price  of  his  neighbor's  dinner." 

"  Wasted  materials  belong  to  no  one,  but 
might  belong  to  all." 

"  If  I  could  have  what  the  nation  wastes 
in  one  day,  I  would  be  rich  for  life." 

"The  mother  of  a  family  who  does  not 
economize  to-day  is  taking  to-morrow's  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  her  children." 

"The  man  who  laughs  at  you  to-day  for 
saving  may  envy  you  to-morrow." 

"The  stomach  is  a  greater  cause  of  poT- 
erty  than  the  sword." 

"Conservation  of  food  will  win  the  war; 
waste  will  lose  it." 

"  Every  pound  of  fat  is  as  sure  of  service 
as  every  bullet,  and  every  hog  is  of  greater 
value  to  the  winning  of  this  war  than  a 
shelL"— Uctt^um*  Press  Btdletin. 


What  a  Single  Church  Is  Doing 

Can  any  church  show  a  record  excelling 
that  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bast  Orange,  N.  J.f  The  membership  is 
1,200,  comprising  381  families.  Of  these, 
222  f  anaiilies  returned  the  weekly  report-card, 
and  the  summary  diowed  1,727  wheatless 
meals,  2,976  meatless  meals,  and  4,995 
wasteless  meals.  This  proves  what  can  be 
done  if  a  church  really  appreciates  the  neces- 
sity of  food-conservation  and  takes  hold  of 
the  matter  in  earnest. 

The  reports  of  two  of  the  families  were 
especially  interesting.  In  one  of  them  a 
woman  who  has  two  sons  in  the  army  served 
21  wheatless  and  18  meatless  meals;  and  in 
the  other  a  woman  with  one  son  in  the  army 
served  her  family  with  21  wheatless  and  15 
meatless  meals. 

If  all  the  churches  came  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  this  church,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
wheatless  meals  would  mean  a  saving  of  not 
fewer  than  130,000,000  bushels  of  wheat— 
and  that  would  go  a  long  way  toward  sup- 
plying the  need  of  our  allies. — United  States 
Food  Administratitm, 
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Prayer 

''  Wx  look  around  ns  and  see  men  striying, 
toiling  day  and  night  to  lay  np  the  greatest 
amount  of  wealth.  Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  say, 
'  These  things  are  not  the  real  things  and 
I  will  not  care  unduly  for  them.'  We  see 
men  struggling  for  positions  of  preferment 
in  Church  and  State,  for  social  rank  and 
honors  and  houses  and  fine  estates.  Help 
us,  O  Lord,  to  say,  'These  things,  too,  are 
not  tiie  real  things  and  I  will  not  tftrive 


unduly  for  them.'  But  to  be  wise  and  far- 
sighted,  to  know  life  and  nature  and  men 
and  be  glad  in  our  souls  931  the  day  long,  to 
be  kind  and  gentle  and  loving  and  true;  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  that  universal  beauty 
which  thrills  the  heart  and  fills  the  eyes 
with  happy  tears,  O  Thou,  who  art  the 
source  of  every  high  and  noble  thing,  help 
us  to  say, '  Lo,  these  things,  and  these  alone, 
are  the  real  things,  and  tiiey  alone  shall  be  * 
the  goal  toward  which  my  soul  shall  tend.' " 
^TKe  Peaeefid  Life,  by  Oscas  Kuhns. 
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James  M.  Campbell,  DJ>.,  aaremont,  Cal. 


Feb.  S-9—What  God  Can  Do 
for  the  Nation 

(Ps.  32:12;   Ezod.  19:5,  6) 

The  Old  Testament  tells  us  what  (}od 
did  for  one  nation — a  nation  which  he 
chose  for  a  particular  purpose.  There  are 
elect  nations,  as  there  are  elect  souls,  but 
every  nation  has  a  place  to  fill  and  a 
destiny  to  achieve  in  God's  great  world- 
plan. 

A  nation  is  an  aggregation  of  individual 
units.  What  God  can  do  for  it  can  be 
measured  by  what  he  can  do  for  the 
units  that  compose  it.  As  Charles  Sumner 
said  in  his  oration  on  the  grandeur  of 
nations:  ''  The  greatness  of  a  nation  is 
in  these  qualities  which  constitute  the 
greatness  of  the  individual."  The  waters 
of  national  life  can  not  rise  higher  than  the 
springs  of  individual  character. 

God's  power  to  mold  a  nation's  life  is 
conditioned  upon  its  plasticity.  He  can 
do  nothing  with  a  refractory  nation.  "  If 
ye  will  obey."  Everything  hangs  upon 
thatl  To  the  willing  and  obedient  all 
things  are  possible. 

Nations  work  out  their  destiny  in  their 
relation  the  one  to  the  other.  There  is 
a  family  of  nations.  Planted  in  the  heart 
of  the  oldest  nationalism  we  find  the  seed 
of  our  modem  internationalism,  in  the 
promise  that  God's  covenant  blessings 
would  widen  out  from  a  particular  nation 
to  "all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  There  is  a 
narrow,  selfish  nationalism  which  is  ex- 
elusive  rather  than  inclusive  and  puts 
love  of  fatherland  above  love  of  humanity. 


In  ''the  prayer  that  teaches  to  pray,"  the 
first  petition  is,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  and 
that  means.  Let  the  kingdom  of  our  Father 
prosper,  whatever  nation  goes  up  or  down. 
When  some  one  quoted  to  Dr.  F.  D.  Maurice 
the  text,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
within  yon,"  he  replied,  "And  so  is  the 
kingdom  of  England."  There  is  room  in 
the  heart  for  both.  Loyalty  to  heavenly 
citizenship  is  inclusive  of  loyalty  of 
earthly  citizenship. 

When  €K)d  sends  prosperity  to  a  nation 
he  applies  to  it  a  new  moral  test.  In  its 
vain  self -sufficiency  it  is  in  danger  of  for- 
getting the  source  of  its  mercies  and  of 
issuing  a  declaration  of  independence 
which  includes  independence  of  God.  The 
moral  danger  of  prosperous  nations  that 
make  no  sacrifice  for  humanity  is  greater 
than  that  of  those  that  are  bled  white  for 
some  great  principle.  God  blesses  right-' 
eous  nations  and  blights  those  that  are 
sinful.  Causeless,  his  curse  does  not  come. 
His  judgments  are  both  punitive  and  re- 
demptive. He  is  too  good  to  let  a  nation's 
sins  go  unpunished. 

When  a  great  national  moral  evil  was 
being  denounced  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  a  certain  member  exclaimed: 
"With  such  an  indictment  against  us  as 
a  nation,  I  dread  the  day  of  judgment." 
"What  I  dread,"  replied  Edmund  Burke, 
"  is  the  day  of  no  judgment."  From  that 
greater  danger  God  is  delivering  many 
of  the  nations  to-day.  In  the  purging 
fires  of  judgment  he  is  cleansing  them 
from  iniquity  that  he  may  make  them 
meet  for  a  nobler  destiny. 
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Feb.  10^16— What  the  Nation 
Can  Do  for  God 

(Prov.  14:34;  MaL  3:10-12) 
Ood  works  through  Bational  life.  He 
wants  the  nation  to  stand  for  eertain  high 
principles.  Hence,  the  best  thing  a  nation 
ean  do  for  GU>d  is  to  honor  him  in  its 
corporate  moral  life.    It  ean  do  this — 

1.  By  acknowledging  his  authority.  The 
awakening  of  national  eonseionsness 
always  results  in  the  awakening  of  the 
sense  of  responsil>ility  to  him  whose  authority 
is  supreme.  When  a  nation  comes  to  itself 
it  comes  to  God.  2.  By  acknowledging  its 
dependence  upon  him,  not  merely  in  regard 
to  the  outward  things  by  which  its  life 
is  sustained,  but  with  regard  also  to  the 
very  continuance  of  its  existence.  Except 
the  Lord  guard  a  country,  its  mighty  fleets 
and  armies  avail  nothing.  There  is  no 
nation  saved  by  the  multitude  of  a  host. 
Ood  alone  is  a  nation's  self-defense.  3.  By 
widening  out  to  his  plan,  ''through  the 
ages  an  increasing  purpose  runs,''  to  which 
every  nation  is  bound  to  conform.  Follow- 
ing  the  divine  order,  nations  may  be 
regarded  as  passing  through  three  stages: 
the  struggle  for  national  liberty,  the  strug- 
gle for  equality,  and  the  struggle  for 
fraternity.  With  some  nations  the  last 
conflict  is  on.  The  final  end  of  the  present 
world-war  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  but  its  proximate  end  is  to 
achieve  democracy — ^to  secure  just  laws, 
the  security  of  life,  the  preservation  of 
individual  liberty,  that  men  may  live  to- 
gether as  brethren.  4.  By  connecting  with 
the  forces  which  he  is  operating  for  the 
world's  weal.  God  is  continually  working 
out  his  plan,  which  contemplates  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  social  order,  designated 
his  "  kingdom."  To  its  attainment  every- 
thing is  made  subordinate.  So  should  it 
be  in  all  national  endeavor.  God's  king- 
dom is  more  than  the  nation.  National 
exclusiveness,  jealousy,  distrust,  and 
enmity  are  adjured  when  the  nation  seeks 
the  end  of  its  existence  in  the  larger  Hf  e 
of  humanity — ^which  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.  5.  By  executing  his  will.  God  needs 
nations  as  agencies  through  which  he  ean 
work — ^nations  whose  hearts  he  has  touched, 
whose  minds  he  has  Ulumined,  and  whose 
wills  he  directs. 
In  the  great  age-long  conflict  of  good 


and  evil  God  needs  prepared  peoples  who 
stand  ready  to  help  him  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose.  To  give  him  more 
efficient  aid  we  must  produce  the  best 
breed  of  men.  The  writer  was  on  board 
a  steamer  on  Loch  Lomond,  Scotland; 
when  passing  Gleneoe,  of  tragic  memories, 
hla  musings  were  interrupted  by  a  strident 
voice  inquiring,  "What  do  they  raise  in 
this  God-forsaken  country,  anyway  f  I 
would  not  give  my  quarter-section  in 
Nebraska  for  the  whole  of  it."  To  which 
the  reply  was  given,  "  They  raise  here  the 
most  valuable  crop  that  can  be  raised  in 
aU  the  world."  "What  may  that  bet" 
was  the  incredulous  inquiry.  "-They  raise 
here  a  crop  of  brave,  honest  men  who  fear 
God  and  do  his  will."  And  what  better 
crop  can  any  country  raise  than  that! 


Feb.  17-23— What  God  Can  Do 
for  the  IndixAdual 

(Ps.  138:8;  PhU.  1:6) 

God  has  for  every  life  an  ideal  which 
he  seeks  to  realize,  which  he  never  re- 
linquishes. He  makes  no  half -hinges.  The 
good  work  which  he  beg^s  he  carries  on 
and  carries  through.  The  ideal  of  God 
for  every  man  is  a  perfect  life — ^perfect 
within  and  without:  a  body  free  from 
disease,  a  soul  free  from  sin,  a  character 
symmetrical,  mature,  complete,  conformed 
in  all  things  to  the  divine  ideal  exprest 
"in  the  image  of  his  Son." 

To  secure  his  end  Gk>d  works  within  us 
— at  the  very  center  of  our  being;  inspir- 
ing and  empowering  us,  "working  in  us 
that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight." 
With  his  secret  operation  we  are  to  come 
into  active  cooperation.  This  blending  of 
the  human  and  the  divine  is  indicated  in 
the  words:  "Work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is 
God  who  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to 
work  for  his  good  pleasure."  He  works 
also  upon  us;  seeking  not  only  to  control 
our  lives  from  within,  but  also  to  shape  our 
character  from  without.  Character  is  that 
which  is  cut  or  carved.  God,  as  the  great 
sculptor,  seeks  to  carve  our  lives  into  the 
image  of  the  perfect  man,  making  them 
perfect  in  all  their  outward  manifestations 
and  in  all  the  outgoings  of  their  activities. 

The  end  of  life  being  moral  determines 
the  use  of  means.    To  secure  the  best  spir- 
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itual  results,  all  the  events  of  life  are 
ordered.  Life  is  disciplinary  and  educa- 
tional; before  the  day  is  done,  God  seeks 
to  make  the  most  of  us  and  to  get  the 
best  out  of  us.  He  deals  with  no  two 
alike.  To  one  he  sends  pleasure,  to 
another  pain;  to  one  he  gives  success,  to 
another  failure.  With  all  of  us  he  sees 
to  it  that  life  is  not  made  too  easy  and 
that  we  are  made  strong  by  struggle. 

A  little  girl  was  practising  the  scales 
on  the  piano.  After  a  time  she  cried  out, 
"Oh,  my  hands  are  so  tired."  "Never 
mind,"  said  her  teacher,  "the  longer  you 
practise  the  stronger  they  will  get,  so  that 
after  a  while  you  will  not  feel  it  at  all." 
Turning  her  gentle  face  wearily  to  her 
teacher,  she  replied,  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
everything  that  strengthens  hurts."  Gen- 
erally it  does,  altho  not  always. 

With  infinite  patience  God  is  at  work 
within  OB  and  upon  us.  He  is  never  in  a 
hurry,  for  he  has  all  the  ages  in  which 
to  work.  It  was  the  far-off  look  of  faith 
that  led  one  of  old  to  say:  "The  Lord 
will  perfect  that  which  concemeth  me." 
He  will  enable  me  to  answer  perfectly  the 
end  of  my  life,  fitting  ulc  for  the  right 
performance  of  every  good  work  and 
enabling  me  to  discharge  all  my  duties 
faithfully.  Wherever  we  bungle  God  helps 
us  out,  redeeming  our  failure  by  his  per- 
fecting touch.  Jean  Ingelow  pictures  a 
musician's  child  sitting  at  a  piano,  care- 
lessly striking  the  keys.  The  master- 
player  arose  and,  putting  his  hands  down 
over  those  of  the  child,  blended  to  perfect 
harmony  the  notes  which  had  been  but  a 
turbulent  discord.  In  like  manner,  Gk>d 
lays  his  hands  ui>on  us,  seeking  to  bring 
beautiful  harmony  out  of  our  discordant  lives. 


Feh.  S^-March  2— What  the 
Individual  Can  Do  for  God 

(Heb.  13:15,  16;  1  Thess.  4:1) 
Everything  that  God  does  in  us  and  upon 
us  has  in  its  end  something  he  wants  to 
do  by  us. 

"  Heaven  does  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themselves." 

Edification  is  meant  to  lead  to  service. 
All  the  various  means  of  grace  which  God 
baa  ordained  are  "for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints  in  the  work  of  ministering." 
Even  saints  need  development  in  service. 


It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  decent 
lives;  they  are  trained  to  live  useful  lives. 
As  Thoreau  has  said,  "  It  is  not  enough  to 
be  good;  we  ought  to  be  good  for  some- 
thing." Individual  initiative  is  demanded. 
The  tendency  to-day  is  to  wait  for  or- 
ganization. The  first  great  missionary 
movement  was  individualistic.  When  the 
call  for  world-ministry  is  heard,  the 
answer  ought  to  be,  "  Lord,  here  am  I, 
send  me." 

God  is  the  goal  of  life.  To  him  all  the 
outgoing  streams  of  action  are  to  be  di- 
rected; in  him  they  are  to  terminate. 
"  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God."  This 
alone  gives  to  ordinary  work  a  spiritual 
quality:  transmuting  the  iron  of  work  into 
the  gold  of  religion.  There  is  no  dignity 
in  labor  itself;  it  has  dignity  only  as  it 
connects  with  God.  No  contrast  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  service  of  God  and  the 
service  of  man,  for  they  are  essentially  one. 
The  greater  includes  the  less.  We  serve 
our  fellow  men  by  serving  God.  We  minister 
to  Christ  when  we  minister  to  his  needy 
brethren. 

God  needs  our  help.  In  this  world  his 
creative  activity  is  still  going  on,  and  he 
needs  our  cooperation  to  round  things  out 
by  developing  the  natural  resources  which 
he  has  provided.  In  like  manner  he  needs 
our  help  in  the  unfinished  work  of  human 
redemption.  He  can  not  make  the  world 
what  he  wants  it  to  be  without  our  aid. 
He  has  honored  us  by  making  us  indispen- 
sable to  the  completion  of  his  plans.  More- 
over, God  is  pleasurably  affected  by  what 
we  do  for  him  in  helping  on  the  work  of 
the  world's  recreation,  however  imperfect 
our  service,  just  as  a  parent  is  pleased 
with  the  feeble  attempts  of  his  child  to  be 
of  help.  What  higher  motive  can  any  one 
have  than  that  of  pleasing  Godf  And  what 
higher  meed  of  praise  than  hearing  him 
say:  "  This  is  my  beloved  child  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased  "f 

A  thoughtful  little  girl  once  said  to  her 
mother:  "  I  have  been  helping  God  to-day." 
"  What  have  you  been  doing,  my  child  f  " 
"  I  found  a  flower  half  blowed  and  I  blowed 
it."  Something  like  this  is  what  we  do  in 
our  spiritual  ministry  to  others.  We  help 
God  to  develop  undeveloped  lives.  We 
breathe  the  breath  of  83rmpathy  and  love 
upon  half -opened  hearts  and  cause  them 
to  expand  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 


Social  Christianity 


THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMONWEALTH 

Professor  Jamxs  Bishop  Thomas,  Ph J).,  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


Feh.  8— The  Motive  in  Social 
Service 

SCRIPTURB  Lesson:     Mark  10: 17-27. 

Definition  :  By  "  The  Christian  Ck>mmon- 
wealth"  we  do  not  mean  any  existing  com- 
monwealth of  profest  Christians,  but  the 
ideal  society,  organized  according  to  the  so- 
cial spirit  of  Jesus  and  actuated  by  the  high- 
est motives  of  love  to  God  and  to  humanity. 

There  have  been  small  Christian  commu- 
nities where  this  ideal  has  been  approximated 
for  a  limited  time,  as  in  some  of  the  Ana- 
baptist settlements,  especially  in  Moravia 
f oHowing  the  Beformation.  But  for  the  most 
part  Christian  States  have  been  founded 
upon  and  ruled  by  seMsh  and  worldly 
standards.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  demand  that  States  themselves 
should  become'  truly  Christian  common- 
wealths in  the  ideal  sen^e  of  the  word.  This 
demand  includes  l^e  politicid,  social,  and 
economic  organization  of  the  people.  It  as 
opposed  to  the  present  economic,  social,  and 
political  arrangements  founded  upon  the 
practise  of  exploitation  of  the  weaker  by  the 
stronger.  For  the  practises  of  exploitation 
it  would  substitute  an  organization  founded 
upon  the  Christian  law  of  service. 

Types  op  Social  Service:  There  are  two 
ways  of  regarding  the  matter  of  social  ser- 
vice. It  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  chari- 
table enterprise  intended  to  relieve  the  needs 
of  specially  unfortunate  individuals  and 
classes.  Such  social  service  is  carried  on  to- 
day in  hospitals  for  tuberculosis,  in  social 
settlements  with  their  proffered  opportunities 
for  lectures,  instruction,  and  recreation. 
Such  forms  of  social  service  may  be  carried 
on  by  private  individuals  from  charity,  or 
by  corporations  for  the  benefit  of  their  em- 
ployed, or  by  the  community — town,  county, 
or  State.  But  all  of  these  and  similar  enter- 
prises— excellent  as  far  as  they  go— may 
exist  as  mere  palliatives  in  the  midst  of  an 
exploiting  social  order.  It  is  not  enough  to 
build  tuberculosis-hospitals  in  a  community 
if  wages  do  not  ^permit  the  working  classes 


to  buy  sufficient  nourishing  food,  or  if  the 
frail  are  compelled  to  work  long  hours  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion  or  with  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  fresh  air.  In  such  surround- 
ings consumptives  will  be  created  faster 
than  they  can  be  cured. 

The  limited  types  of  social  service  are  of 
^eat  value,  but  they  are  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  mankind.  Social  service  needs  to 
be  extended  in  scope  so  as  to  be  made  of 
universal  application.  If  this  is  not  dt)ne, 
^en  men  are  deprived  of  the  chief  benefits 
of  life  in  human  society. 

Service  por  Service:  All  men,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  are  in  need  of  the  services 
of  their  fellows.  It  is  only  just  that  they 
should  render  service  for  service  in  return. 
But  there  is  a  very  unequal  distribution  of 
services  received  and  rendered,  and  the  two 
are  seldom  in  proportion. 

Types  op  Citizens:  When  people  try  to 
exact  the  greatest  tribute  of  services  re- 
ceived in  return  for  a  minimum  of  services 
rendered,  in  proportion  as  they  succeed  they 
become  the  exploiters  rather  than  the  ser- 
vants of  the  commonwealth.  If  they  add 
little  or  nothing  to  social  or  economic  values 
while  receiving  large  dividends  from  in- 
herited or  fictitious  wealth  which  they  con- 
sume in  luxurious  living,  they  become  veri- 
table parasites  on  the  body  politic,  and  as 
such  are  internal  foes  of  the  general  welfare. 
They  lose  their  own  souls  while  striving  to 
gain  all  that  the  world  can  offer.  It  is  to 
this  class  that  Jesus  addresses  the  warning 
that  they  can  save  their  souls  only  by  aban- 
doning their  parasitic  existence  and  by  ren- 
dering an  adequate  service  to  the  social 
order.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  selling  all 
and  following  him. 

There  is  another  class  of  men  who  Tender 
great  services  to  the  community  but  are  able 
to  exact  a  disproportionate  amount  of  service 
in  return.  Their  study  is  not  how  they  can 
increase  the  value  of  their  services  to  the 
community  and  decrease  their  own  exactions, 
but  the  reverse.  Thus  those  who  do  render 
service  spoil  all  of  it  by  exacting  too  great 
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a  reward.  These  men  do  a  fnrther  injury  in 
leaving  large  aeenmnlaiions  of  capital  to 
their  inheritors  who  may  use  it  after  the 
manner  of  the  parasites.  The  yalae  of  the 
services  of  men  of  this  class  loses  both  in 
moral  and  social  value.  Their  services  are 
not  rendered  from  love  to  Qod  and  humanity 
and  the  common  good.  Because  their  motive 
is  selfish  they  do  not  "  grow  in  grace,"  and 
their  services  are  restricted  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay.  Thus  these  men  are  virtual 
exploiters.  They  grow  rich  but  by  methods 
which  exclude  them  both  morally  and  socially 
from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

There  are  other  men  who  envy  these  ex- 
ploiters. They  may  denounce  them,  but  they 
would  gladly  change  places  with  them.  l%ey 
Bre  forced  to  render  social  services  in  order 
to  live,  but  they  do  not  serve  from  any  better 
motives  than  the  exploiters.  Thej  are,  there- 
fore, morally  no  better  than  those  they  envy 
and  denounce.  It  may  be  that  they  render 
more  valuable  services  to  society  than  those 
they  receive.  But  they  do  not  rejoice  in  this 
fact;  it  is  a  grievance  which  embitters  them. 
If  their  motives  were  love  for  Gk>d  and  the 
common  good,  they  could  rejoice  that  they 
were  permitted  to  serve  more  than  to  be 
served. 

Besides  tiiese  classes  there  are  other  para- 
sites of  society  who  live  by  the  injuries  they 
do — criminals,  paupers,  thieves,  prostitutes, 
corrupters  of  morals  through  purveying 
dope,  alcohol,  and  moral  fflth— who  consume 
without  producing.  This  class  requires  care- 
ful reeducation  and  a  motive  and  opportu- 
nity to  learn  the  satisfaction  of  performing 
useful  services  and  of  receiving  adequate  re- 
wards and  recognition.  The  chief  reward, 
of  course,  is  the  establi^ment  of  self-respect 
in  the  consciousness  of  being  helpful  mem- 
bers instead  of  the  enemies  of  society. 

l^ere  is  a  small  class  of  the  community 
who  are  seeking  to  render  social  services  to 
the  community  from  love  to  God  or  to  hu- 
manity or  to  botii — ^who  care  very  little 
about  their  own  material  rewards.  These  are 
the  true  Christians  who  have  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  who  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister.  They  are  the  ones  who  prac- 
tically relinquish  material  gains  in  order  that 
tiiey  may  follow  their  Master. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  others  who 
would  be  glad  to  live  in  a  social  order  where 
they  would  find  opportunity  to  render  service 
for  service  in  return  for  all  that  they  receive, 


but  they  lack  the  opportunity  or  the  knowl- 
edge. This  is  the  defect  of  the  so-called 
Christian  commonwealths.  They  are  Chris- 
tian in  name  but  not  in  fact. 

Thb  True  Monvs:  The  problem  is  to 
change  them.  Where  must  the  change  begin  f 
It  must  begin  in  the  hearts  and  internal 
motives  of  men.  '*  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  you."  That  is,  the  sources  of  the 
kingdfom  must  be  found  in  the  riglit  motives 
— love  for  God  and  love  for  man.  Only  the 
lover  of  his  kind  can  be  a  cof  ounder  of  the 
CSiristian  commonwealth.  His  motive  will  be 
the  highest.  Another  may  seek  to  bring  in 
the  CSuristian  commonwealth  because  he  feels 
that  only  thereby  will  he  be  freed  from  the 
exploiters  and  enabled  to  get  just  return  for 
his  services.  His  motives  are  less  noble— 
but  they  are  just.  Still  another  may  seek 
the  Christian  commonwealth,  not  because  he 
chiefly  values  his  own  rights,  but  because  he 
desires  that  other  men  should  receive  the 
highest  possible  opportunities  for  self- 
realization  and  growth. 

Parasites  and  exploiters  oppose  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  because  there  their  oppor- 
tunities for  parasitism  and  exploitation  cease. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying  of  Jesus, 
''How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Besides  the  idealistic  motive  to  this  uni- 
versalistic  social  service  there  is  also  the 
utilitarian.  A  cooperative  commonweakh 
would  prove  the  most  efficient  from  the  very 
fact  that  it  existed  to  render  the  greatest 
services  to  all.  Graft  might  exist,  but  it  would 
be  better  controlled.  The  individtial  would 
become  more  efficient,  and  the  more  efficient, 
happy,  well  clothed  and  fed  individuals  would 
render  better  service,  while  the  wastes  of 
parasitism,  exploitation,  and  competition 
would  be  done  away. 

Feb.  10— The  Method  in  Social 
Service 

ScRiPTUEK  Lesson:  Parable  of  the  La- 
borers in  the  Vineyard,  Matt.  20:  1-15. 

Method  Based  ON  Motive:  The  kingdom 
of  God,  conceived  as  the  perfected  human 
community,  has  its  source  in  the  divine  will 
or  plan  for  mankind.  Its  channel  of  en- 
trance into  the  world  is  through  the  hearts  or 
wills  of  men.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you."    It  begins  as  a  seed  planted  in 
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the  6oil  of  the  human  spirit,  which  is  to 
spring  up  and  bear  external  fruit  in  a  per- 
fect type  of  social  life  and  organization. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  right  motive 
as  the  good  soil  in  which  the  seed  may  find 
nourishment  and  development.  We  have 
seen  what  em|^asis  Jesus  placed  on  the 
right  motive  in  social  service;  namely,  love 
to  God  and  love  to  fellow  men. 

Thk  Element  of  Wisdom  :  But  a  motive 
in  itself  may  be  blind.  It  needs  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  an  intelligent  plan  or 
method.  Liove  must  become  wise  and  prac- 
tical or  it  will  fail  of  realizing  its  end.  An 
unwise  love  may,  in  ministering  to  the  ma- 
terial needs  or  desires,  undermine  the  needs 
of  the  spirit  and  character.  Unwise  parental 
love,  by  its  mistaken  indulgences,  may  spoil 
the  child,  rendering  it  selfish,  self-indulgent, 
and  dependent.  Much  so-eaBed  charity  has  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  characters  of  its 
beneficiaries.  The  motive  may  be  true  and 
the  intention  good,  while  the  method  is  hurt- 
ful. By  it  the  poor  may  be  rendered  paupers. 
The  poor  may  be  useful  and  self-respecting 
members  of  society;  paupers  are  useless  para- 
sites. 

The  importance  of  method  in  social  service 
has  begun  to  be  appreciated  only  in  modem 
times,  and  it  is  not  even  yet  sufficiently 
understood. 

Chaeitt  Plus  Justice:  "Charity"  is  a 
beautiful  word.  In  its  original  meaning  of 
love  and  sympathy  it  is  still  the  true  incen- 
tive to  social  service.  But  because  it  has 
been  unscientifically  applied  it  has  become 
discredited.  Hence  the  protest  of  the  watch- 
word, "Not  charity,  but  justice."  Justice 
without  charity  is  cold  and  impersonal. 
Each  needs  the  other.  Charity  says:  "To 
each  according  to  his  need."  Justice  adds: 
"  From  each  according  to  his  ability." 

Modem  scientific  charity  tends  to  err  in 
exacting  an  even  balance  between  services 
rendered  and  received.  It.  says :  "  To  each 
according  to  his  abHity."  The  result  is  that 
those  of  small  ability  may  receive  less  than 
their  actual  needs,  with  the  result  that  the 
small  ability  grows  smaller  at  the  expense  of 
the  conununity.  The  true  principle  may  be 
exprest  by  saying  that  each  should  be  re- 
quired to  render  services  according  to  the 
best  of  his  -ability,  and  then  should  receive 
according  to  his  needs.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  our  Scripture  lesson.  The  men  who 
worked  only  one  hour  received  a  full  day's 


pay  because  they  had  done  their  best  with 
their  limited  opportunity  and  because  they 
needed  a  full  day's  wage.  This  expresses  the 
most  advanced  principle  of  "  scientific  ehar- 
ity" — of  "wise  love" — ^love  plus  justice. 
This  is  one  of  the  parables  that  teaches  the 
true  metiiod  of  social  service  in  the  kingdom 
of  God — the  social  organization  of  men  in 
the  beloved  community.  This  principle  when 
applied  will  aboli^  parasitism  of  all  types 
— that  of  the  "  rich  pauper  "  as  well  as  that 
of  the  poverty-stricken  pauper. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  principle  by  applying 
it  to  certain  modem  conditions.  Consider 
the  position  of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  He 
renders  one  of  the  most  important  of  social 
services.  It  is  his  speciid  function  to  "  heal 
the  sick."  In  a  larger  sense  he  is  con- 
cerned with  promoting  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity by  prevention  as  well  as  by  cure. 
But  under  present  methods  he  receives  com- 
paratively little  for  the  more  important  work 
of  prevention.  In  fact,  the  physicians'  work 
of  prevention  tends  to  undermine  their  pros- 
perity. An  epidemic  of  typhoid  or  grippe 
adds  greatly  to  the  doctor's  income  which 
he  must  collect  from  private  patients. 

Here  and  there  a  "fashionable"  doctor 
derives  a  great  income  by  alleviating  the 
nervous  disorders  of  the  wealthy  whose  sick- 
ness is  largely  the  result  of  a  lazy  and  self- 
indulgent  kind  of  life.  The  value  of  his 
social  service  is  far  less  than  that  of  the 
struggling  doctor  who  saves  the  lives  of  the 
laboring  classes.  Tet  his  pay  is  far  greater. 
Moreover,  even  the  moderate  doctors'  bills 
of  the  workers  are  frequently  a  burden  to 
them.  In  China  the  people  pay  a  kind  of 
health-insurance  to  the  doctors,  which  is  for- 
feited during  the  sickness  of  the  patient. 
This,  at  least,  makes  the  prosperity  of  the 
doctor  coincide  with  the  health  of  his  pa- 
tients and  the  economic  loss  of  the  sickness 
is  not  aggravated  by  bills  for  attendance  and 
medicines. 

In  war-times  the  health  of  the  army  is  the 
special  concern  of  the  d<octor,  whose  chief 
concern  is  prevention.  The  surgeon  does  his 
best  for  all  the  wounded,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor.  He  does  not 
collect  fees  from  his  patients.  His  salary  is 
paid  by  the  government.  In  times  of  peace 
the  doctor  has  to  get  a  living.  He  is 
tempted  to  go  where  people  can  pay  well 
rather  than  where  his  services  are  most 
needed.    So  there  is  an  oversupply  of  doe- 
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tors  in  some  dutriets  and  an  insufficient  num- 
ber in  other  places.  The  rich  call  in  a  doctor 
for  trifling  ailments.  The  poor  often  put  off 
the  calling  of  the  doctor  till  it  is  too  late. 

Let  UB  consider  the  relation  of  the  doctor 
to  two  tjpes  of  dread  disease — ^tubereulosis 
and  venereal  diseases.  It  is  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  pubHe  welfare  that  both  of 
these  diseases  (the  white  plague  and  the 
black)  should  be  eradicated.  In  his  combat 
with  both  the  physician  is  greatly  handi- 
capped und^r  the  present  order.  The  over- 
worked and  the  undernourished — ^those  who 
work  or  sleep  where  the  amount  of  ozjgen 
in  the  air  is  insufficient — are  those  wlio 
readily  fall  victims  to  tuberculosis.  Medi- 
cine alone  will  not  cure.  There  must  be 
Imstae^  rest  in  sanitary  surroundings, 
abundant  food,  and,  most  of  all,  a  cheerful 
mental  attitude.  The  head  of  a  household 
who  has  contracted  the  disease  may  receive 
free  treatment  in  a  public  inetitution ;  but  if 
he  has  to  worry  over  the  hardships  of  his 
family  by  his  enforced  idleness,  his  anxiety 
about  them  and  ever-accumulating  debts  may 
so  sap  his  vitality  and  fighting  force  that 
he  loses  the  struggle.  So  it  becomes  the  con- 
cern of  the  whole  community  to  see  to  it  that 
the  children  receive  food,  clothing,  shdter, 
and  schooling,  and  that  the  wife  and  older 
dhildren  be  given  opportunity  to  work  at  fair 
wages. 

In  dealing  with  venereal  disease  it  would 
be  comparatively  simple  if  the  immoral  were 
the  only  ones  to  suffer.  But  the  amount  of 
suffering  to  the  innocent  mothers  and  ohii- 
dren  of  all  classes  of  society  from  this  black 
plague  IB  not  t>nly  frightful,  but  not  generally 
appreciated.  Here  is  not  only  a  great  social 
evil,  but  also  a  great  social  injustice — for  a 
virtuous  man  is  practically  immune,  while 
many  thousands  of  virtuous  wives  are  victims. 
The  advertising  jspecialist  is  one  of  the  great 
menaces,  for  he  is  an  exploiter  of  this  evil 
and  fattens  upon  it. 

The  individual  physician  can  do  very  little 
without  the  backing  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  To  create  this  necessary  backing 
there  needs  to  be  a  campaign  of  education. 
Every  such  case  of  disease  should  be  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Health  and  secret  records 
kept.  A  license  to  marry  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  an  adequate  certificate  of 
health  following  an  examination  by  experts, 
who  should  be  supported  by  public  funds. 
Ko  public  moneys  could  be  more  profitably 


invested.  Prostitution  should  be  stamped 
out  by  the  severest  public  measures.  Leaders 
in  medical  science  should  be  given  moral  and 
financial  support  to  drive  this  plague  from 
the  social  organization. 

These  are  but  two  illustrations  which  show 
that  social  service  calls  for  the  highest  de- 
gree of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  community  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  evils  and  for  the  establishment  of  the 
good.  Private  endowments  may  do  much, 
but  must  remain-  inadequate  to  the  gigantic 
tasks  that  confront  the  servants  of  humanity. 
As  in  the  present  war  it  is  recognized  that 
not  merely  the  soldiers  are  to  decide  the 
combat,  but  the  entire  populations  of  the  na- 
tions involved,  so  it  .must  be  recognized  that 
in  the  warfare  against  the  allied  and  en* 
trenched  forces  of  vice,  injustice,  and  exploi- 
tation the  intelligent  cooperation  of  all 
members  of  the  community  must  be  enlisted. 
There  must  be  specialists  and  experts  as 
leaders,  but  they  must  not  be  made  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  conflict.  If  the  need  of 
leaders  is  recognized,  so  that  of  followers 
must  be  also.  None  is  too  humble  and  ob- 
Bcure  to  render  his  part.  The  boy  and  man 
who  keep  their  records  clean,  the  just  em- 
ployer of  labor,  the  honest  corporation — all 
do  their  part  to  prevent  evil.  But  the  whole 
evil  can  not  be  thwarted  except  by  a  loyal 
devotion  to  the  leadership  of  men  who  love 
their  fellows,  know  their  needs,  and  can  de- 
vise methods  of  social  salvation. 


Feb.  17 — The  Means  in  Social 
Service 

ScaiPTUBE  Lesson  :  Matt.  25 :  3 1-46 ; 
Luke  7:18-23. 

The  New  Ideal  Applied  :  In  the  previous 
lesson  we  have  "seen  that  the  law  of  service  is 
the  principle  underlying  the  organization  of 
the  Ohristian  commonwealth.  All  are  called 
upon  to  aerve  according  to  their  ability. 
Each  is  to  receive  according  to  his  needs. 

At  present,  as  in  the  past,  society  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  exploitation,  which  is 
modified  in  its  operation  by  individual  and 
organized  charity.  AH  men  require  the  ser- 
vices of  others  in  any  social  order.  Some 
have  the  means  to  buy  or  to  command  the 
services  they  desire.  It  was  once  generally 
held  that  the  mere  purchase  of  commodities 
or  other  forma  of  aervice  was  rendering  a 
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service  in  return.  But  we  have  seen  that  rich 
parasites  are  really  consumers  who  exact  ser- 
vices  without  rendering  an  equivalent  in  re- 
turn* They  are  mere  wasters.  The  Christian 
commonwealth  will  eliminate  the  parasites  of 
all  classes  by  making  tiie  rendering  of  real 
services  bj  aU  who  are  able  a  universal  pre- 
condition to  the  receiving  of  them. 

Jesus  taught  that  there  must  be  a  disposi- 
tion to  serve.  Not  only  did  he  teach  that 
greatness  consisted  in  rendering  greater 
services  than  those  received,  but  he  also  re- 
versed the  usual  standard  which  called  those 
great  who  were  in  a  position  to  exact  services. 
He  himself  came  to  minister  ratiier  than  be 
ministered  unto. 

Various  Needs:  The  needs  of  the  many 
have  never  been  adequately  met.  Human 
needs  are  various  and  continuous.  They  are 
physical,  such  as  health,  and  all  that  tends  to 
promote  health  and  physical  efficiency.  Men 
need  congenial  and  helpful  companionship 
and  association  of  family  and  friends.  Men 
have  mental  and  intellectual  needs,  including 
the  artistic  and  the  scientific.  Men  have 
spiritual  needfl — ^the  help  of  others  in  learn- 
ing to  know  the  spiritual  sources  of  life  in 
God  and  in  the  human  soul.  Men  have  needs 
of  self-expression,  of  creative  activity — ^in 
short,  men  are  incomplete  without  work  and 
responsibdlity.  Men  are  also  incomplete 
without  a  just  share  of  happiness — ^including 
pleasures  and  amusements. 

Social  service  is  any  form  of  human  activ- 
ity that  aims  to  supply  to  the  community,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  some  of  its  recognized 
legitimate  needs,  not  from  selfisii  or  exploit- 
ing motives,  but  from  the  higher  religious, 
ethical,  or  humane  motives. 

1.  In  general,  economic  activity  deals 
with  the  means  of  supplying  the  physical 
needs  of  the  community — food,  clothing, 
houses,  transportation,  &c. 

2.  fichools  and  colleges  are  concerned 
with  meeting  the  intellectual  needs  of  men, 
as  are  also  books,  newspapers,  and  lectures. 

3.  The  churches  are  concerned  primarily 
with  meeting  the  spiritual  needs  of  men — 
companionship  in  prayer  and  worship  and 
the  quest  for  an  ever-increasing  knowledge 
of  Gk)d  and  his  kingdom,  llie  churches  «dso 
seek  to  minister  to  human  needs  for  compan- 
ionship and  social  enjoyment.  They  are, 
moreover,  interested  in  moral  education  and 
in  cooperation  with  movements  for  social 
betterment  and  uplift. 


To  meet  the  social  cravings  of  men  and 
women  outside  the  family  we  have  dubs,  fra- 
ternal orders,  social  centers,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.J  and  similar  organizations, 
some  of  which  embody  features  of  mutual 
help,  charity,  entertainment,  &c. 

4.  To  meet  the  cravings  for  pleasure  we 
have  many  institutions  more  or  less  good  and 
eviL  Most  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individuals  who  pursue  them  for  profit, 
but  some  are  of  a  higher  order  and  would 
fail  without  endowments — such  as  art  gal- 
leries, libraries,  and  orchestras  for  the  per- 
formance of  classical  music  AH  of  these 
forms  of  social  service  minister  to  the  needs 
of  normal  and  fairly  successful  men  and 
women. 

5.  There  is  a  class  of  activity  or  social 
service  that  is  intended  for  protection  from 
calamities.  These  are  usually  conducted  by 
the  political  community — such  as  the  po- 
lice and  the  fire  departments,  the  board  of 
health,  &e.  Some  are  in  private  or  corpo- 
rate hands,  such  as  insurance — life,  fire,  ac- 
cident, &c. 

6.  A  third  class  of  means  employed  in 
social  service  is  for  the  unfortunate — ^public 
hospitals,  employment  bureaus,  charitable 
organizations,  institutions  for  the  insane, 
the  blind,  the  deaf-mutes,  the  aged,  desti- 
tute, &c. 

7.  Even  our  penal  institutions  are  now 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  properly  agencies 
of  social  service  for  reclaiming  the  morally 
unfortunate.  But  in  this  field  mudi  remains 
to  be  done  in  order  to  take  t^ese  institutions 
out  of  the  control  of  exploiting  politicians. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Jesus  took  account 
of  all  of  the  various  needs  of  men  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  kingdom.  To  be  sure,  he  laid 
down  principles  instead  of  specifying  the 
means.  He  said  that  his  followers  would 
do  greater  works  than  he  had  done.  We 
can  understand  this  only  if  we  take  into 
account  the  improvements  in  the  means  of 
social  service  that  have  been  made  since  his 
day.  The  task  remains  the  same — ^the  heal- 
ing of  the  sick,  ifhe  clothing  of  the  unclothed, 
the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  ministering  to 
those  in  prisons,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

8.  Man's  need  of  a  task  is  seen  in  the 
para/ble  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  and 
in  the  parable  of  the  talents. 

It  remains  for  us  to  discuss  how  these 
various  means  of  social  service  may  be  made 
more  effective. 
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Some  of  these  questions  are  to  *be  consid- 
ered in  lessons  that  follow.  Questions  re- 
lating to  public  and  private  health  will  be 
diseust  in  the  lessons  from  April  to  June. 
We  may,  therefore,  omit  them  at  this  time. 

1.  We,  therefore,  glance  at  the  problem 
of  social  serrice  to  the  need  and  craving 
for  knowledge.  The  problem  is  how  this 
may  be  further  democratized  and  rendered 
still  more  efficient. 

The  public  schools  are  now  thoroughly 
democratized,  but  suffer  to  some  extent 
through  political  control.  They  are  also 
deficient  in  ethical  teaching,  for  they  do  not 
give  children  the  principles  of  social  service 
so  much  as  the  means  for  personal  success. 
Beyond  the  public  schools  the  State  uni- 
versities have  done  much  to  democratize  the 
higher  education,  both  in  its  cultural  and 
Toeational  aspects.  But  here  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  higher  education  still  re- 
mains too  exclusively  a  matter  for  the  priv- 
ileged classes. 

True  education  is  always  a  process.  It  is 
apt  to  be  too  much  isolated  from  practical 
life.  With  the  exception  of  opportunities 
for  "  self-help "  at  colleges,  students  are 
forced  to  remain  non-productive  while 
studying.  An  ideal  plan  would  enable  men 
to  be  producers  and  students  at  the  same 
time.  Productive  activity,  home  life,  and 
learning  should  be  better  coordinated  and 
made  to  go  together. 

2.  The  churches  minister  to  a  great 
variety  of  spiritual  tastes  and  needs.  But 
they  require  the  same  kind  of  nK)dification 
as  the  schools.  They  need  to  be  further 
democratized  and  brought  into  more  intimate 
contact  with  daily  life.  They  seem  to  have 
two  objects — ^to  save  the  souls  of  their  own 
members  and  to  increase  their  own  -parodiial 
and  denonnnational  strength.  Through  rival- 
ries they  tend  to  be  divisive  rather  than 
miitive  elements  in  the  community,  and  to 
be  exclusive  rather  than  comprehensive  in 
their  attitude  toward  some  of  the  outsiders 
who  need  them.  Many  denominations  owe  their 
separate  existence  to  dead  issues  of  the  past. 

3.  Should  not  many  of  the  public  forms 
of  amusement  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  private  exploiters  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  public  servants  who  would  elevate  amuse- 
ments and  eliminate  from  them  evil  and 
demoralizing  features  f  In  regard  to  the 
opera,  the  theater,  and  the  orchestra  many 
nmnieipalities  abroad  have  set  an  example. 


4.  As  to  preventive  and  protective  mea- 
sures, they  should  also  be  democratized  and 
extended.  At  present  those  who  need  most 
protection — ^the  poor — receive  the  least.  The 
rich  are  better  protected  from  fire,  epidemics, 
accident,  and  by  life-insurance  than  are  the 
poor  who  are  in  greater  need  of  aU  these 
helps. 

5.  Much  is  now  done  to  aid  the  helplessly 
unfortunate.  But  here  there  is  need  of  more 
emphasis  on  prevention.  Mudi  blindness  and 
insanity  are  the  direct  result  of  social  vice. 
There  are  other  sources,  in  poverty  and 
drink,  that  might  be  eliminated. 

6.  As  to  the  criminal  classes,  we  meed  an 
extension  of  the  principle  that  they  are  sub- 
jects of  redemption,  not  merely  of  punish- 
ment. This  is  now  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

7.  Finally,  man's  need  for  work  suggests 
"  the  right  to  work ''  as  a  fundamental  part 
of  human  liberty — ^which  every  efficient 
democratic,  not  to  say  Christian,  common- 
wealth ought  to  safeguard  to  all. 

All  the  above  principles  and  ideals  will  be 
realized  in  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d. 


Feb.  24— The  Kingdom  of  God 

Scripture  Lesson  :  Luke  6 :  20-SS,  The 
Sermon  in  the  Plain. 

Its  FoxmoATiONS :  The  foregoing  lessons 
have  been  mainly  practical.  This  one  brings 
us  to  the  deeper  and  theological  foundations 
underlying  the  .Christian  commonwealth.  In 
dealing  with  the.  ethical  precepts  of  Jesus, 
most  practical  men  reject  them  as  impossible 
of  application  in  human  society  as  now  or- 
ganized. If  we  go  deeper  we  AbM  find  that 
the  teachings  'demand  as  the  precondition  of 
their  fulfilment  a  complete  reorganization  of 
human  society.  The  teachings  also  contain 
a  program  or  plan  whereby  this  reorganiza- 
tion may.be  put  in  motion. 

Men  are  to  repent — that  is,  ''get  a  new 
mind,"  a  completely  changed  attitude  toward 
life,  toward  God,  and  toward  their  fellow 
men.  Instead  of  each  trying  to  carry  out  his 
own  plan  for  his  own  success  and  personal 
advantage,  men  are  to  devote  themselves  to 
carrying  out  Qod's  larger  plan  for  the  world. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  precept,  "Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  his  justice.'' 

God  loves  the  world  and  all  his  children  in 
it,  even  the  i>erver8e  and  ungrateful.  Men 
are  to  become  like  God,  loving  his  win — 
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wUch  is  the  welfare  of  all — so  that  to  love 
Gk>d's  wiH  is  inseparable  from  loving  all 
mankind.  This  is  involved  in  the  universal 
prajer,  "Thy  kingdom  come,  Hhj  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Professor  William  Adams  Brown,  in  his 
Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  p.  182,  gives 
the  following  admirable  definition:  "  By  the 
kingdom  of  God  we  mean  that  society  of 
redeemed  personalities,  of  which  Christ  is  at 
once  the  Ideal  and  the  Mediator,  the  union 
of  whose  members,  one  with  another  and 
with  Gk)d  in  the  community  of  holy  love, 
progressively  realized  in  history,  constitutes 
the  end  for  which  the  world  exists/'  The 
point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  this  ideal 
community  or  Christian  commonwealth  is  to 
be  realized  progressively  here  on  earth.  It 
ts  to  become  universal. 

Traditional  thec^ogy  has  -gone  astray  in 
that  it  has  tended  to  leave  out  this  primary 
aspect  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  forgotten 
that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  be 
transformed  into  the  one  kingdom  of  our 
Lord — of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Father.  It 
has  tended  to  abandon  the  present  world- 
order  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and  to  seek 
to  save  as  many  individuals  as  possible  from 
a  doomed  wreck.  This  traditional  view  came 
afbout  in  the  main  through  a  one-sided  em- 
phasis on  Paul's  doctrine  of  individual  salva- 
tion and  the  tendency  to  interpret  the  gos- 
pels in  terms  of  Paulism,  leaving  out  Jeeus's 
insistence  on  the  universality  of  the  kingdom 
as  the  central  fact  in  the  plan  of  God. 

Augustine  carried  this  one-sided  emphasis 
to  an  extreme  in  his  "  City  of  God."  Accord- 
ing to  this  idea  "the  city  of  the  world," 
conceived  as  "the  city  of  Satan,"  exists 
side  by  side  with  "  the  city  of  God  "  through- 
out all. history,  past  and  to  come.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  live  as 
pilgrims  in  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  escap- 
ing from  it  at  death  but  not  concerned  with 
winning  the  present  social  order  away  from 
Satan  to  idlegiance  to  God. 

The  same  idea  was  carried  over  into 
Protestantism  by  Martin  Luther.  He  saw  the 
Catholic  Church  as  corrupt  and  tyrannical, 
and  so  he  sought  to  reform  the  Church  alone 
— ^without  feeling  the  need  of  reforming  l^e 
world-order  outside  the  Church.  That  is  why 
the  Reformation  remained  an  ecclesiastical 
reform  and  did  not  become  a  social  reform. 
In  this  respect  the  other  Protestant  bodies 
followed  Lutheranism,   except   the  sect  of 


the  Anabaptists,  who  were  persecuted  for 
trying  to  reform  the  social  order.  Moreover, 
Luther  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  Christian 
man  must  be  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of 
the  world-order  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  wrote:  "A  Christian  contains  two  per- 
sons; namely,  a  bdieving  and  spiritual,  and 
a  civil  or  worldly.  The  believing  endures 
all  things,  does  not  eat  or  drink,  does  not  be- 
get children,  nor  concern  himself  with  world- 
ly jnatters.  But  the  civil  or  worldly  person 
is  subject  to  worldly  laws  and  ordinances, 
owes  obedience,  and  must  defend  and  pro- 
tect his  own  as  the  laws  command." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  kind  of  truce 
is  estaibUshed  between  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  Each  is  to 
go  its  own  way — the  secular  and  religious  in- 
terfering with  each  other  as  little  as  possible. 
The  result  of  this  divorce  between  the  secular 
ride  and  the  principles  of  religion  is  now 
seen  in  the  world-war. 

We  now  are  able  to  see  the  issue  dearly. 
There  can  be  no  lasting  compromise  between 
the  principles  of  worldly  power  resting  ulti- 
mately on  force  and  the  principles  of  the 
kingdom  resting  ultimately  upon  love.  One 
or  the  other  must  conquer — they  can  not 
continue  side  by  side  indefinitely.  Either  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)d  is  to  triumph  in  this  world 
or  the  kingdom  of  Satan — the  kingdom  of 
force,  violence,  and  oppression  or  the  king- 
dom of  love,  service,  and  spiritual  equality. 
We  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
religious  reformation.  This  is  to  differ  from 
the  earlier  in  that  it  is  not  to  be  restricted 
to  the  churches  but  is  to  extend  to  society 
and  to  include  the  whole  world  of  men.  Tlie 
issue  is  to  transform  ihe  devil's  world  into 
God's  world. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  mili- 
tant Christianity,  which  shall  attack  all 
evils,  sins,  and  injustices  in  high  places  as 
well  as  in  low.  The  cause  of  tiie  kingdom 
calls  for  a  heroic,  morally  mUitant  soldiery 
of  Christ'  willing  to  suffer  -the  loss  of  every 
private  advantage,  willing  to  bear  the  cross 
of  Christ  in  his  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  aiming 
at  service  of  the  least,  the  lowliest,  and  the 
lost. 

The  modem  form  which  the  apologetic  for 
worldliness  has  taken  has  been  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  "  Neo-Darwinism."  This  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  modem  German  intel- 
lectuals— ^that  all  progress  comes  from  the 
struggle  of  men  to  subdue  each  other  and 
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dominate  eaeh  other  by  foree.  Now  that 
this  philosophy  ia  being  put  to  the  logical 
test  by  Germany^  philosophers  outside  Get* 
many  are  beginning  to  see  its  fallacy. 
Philosophers  within  Germany  will  also  see  it 
when  Germany  is  defeated. 

Progress  may  be  shown  by  the  facts: 
Herbert  Spencer  was  the  father  of  this 
philosophy  of  foree  in  England.  He  held 
that  human  progress  depended  upon  just 
such  wars  as  had  been  undertaken  in  the 
past.  In  this  respect  his  orthodoxy  has  re- 
mained unquestioned.  Christian  apologists 
did  not  attack  him  for  his  antichristian 
ethics — but  for  his  Ideological  agnosticism. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  ethics  were  more 
antichristian  than  his  philosophy. 

A  change  is  now  apparent  in  a  recent  book 
by  Dr.  George  Nasmytii  on  Social  Progress 
oMd  the  Darwinian  Theory.  In  this  book  the 
author  exhibits  the  fallacy  of  the  "philosophy 
of  force,"  which  is  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  In  it  Spencer 
is  condemned  for  his  etiiical  rather  than  his 
theological  teaching.  This  shows  progress 
toward  the  kingdom. 

''  He  that  is  not  for  its  is  against  ns."  A 
man  is  either  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod  or  the 
kingdom  of  foree.  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters;  ...  ye  can  not  serve  Qod  and 
manxmon."  Here  no  neutrality  is  possible. 
There  must  be  no  trading  with  ^e  enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confiict  there  must  be 
constructive  effort.  AH  must  bear  a  share  in 
the  reconstruction  of  society  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Messiah,  and  that  should  be  the 
supreme  quest  in  the  life  of  every  follower 
of  Jesus,  to  work  and  to  pray  that  the  true 
Christian  commonwealth  may  gain  the  victory 
and  that  God's  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  there 
were  those  who  believed  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  to  come,  not  as  the  result  of  a  < 
gradual  progress  toward  the  kingdom,  but  as 
the  result  of  a  direct  and  stupendous  mirac- 
ulous intervention  by  Qod.  This  view  is 
known  as  ehiliasm,  or  premillenarianism.  It 
is  based  on  a  feeling  of  despair  of  the  world 
ever  becoming  the  kingdom  of  Qod  except  by 
such  a  mirade.  It  arose  in  periods  of  great 
calamities.    It  was  an  expectation  of  Martin 


Luther,  and  it  is  held  by  many  prominent 
Christians  to-day  because  of  the  dangers 
that  seem  to  threaten  mankind.  It  has  this 
element  of  truth,  namely,  that  great  catas- 
trophes may  become  great  opportunities  for 
progress  and  reform.  The  catastrojAe 
teaches  plainly  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  not  foUowing  the  teachings  of  Christ  as 
well  as  the  logical  consequences  of  follow- 
ing the  opposite  philosophy.  Christians 
should  be  on  the  alert  to  profit  by  this  lesson 
and  take  every  possible  step  to  drive  it  home 
to  the  consciences  of  all  men.  It  is  not  the 
catastrophe  itself  that  may  bring  the  bless- 
ing, but  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  leaders 
who  take  the  right  measures  to  avoid  forever 
the  causes  of  such  calamities.  After  tiie  war 
the  real  struggle  between  the  two  kingdoms 
will  begin  afresh,  and  then  the  right  action 
of  men  will  determine  whether  the  world's 
redemption  draweth  nigh  and  whether  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD ' 

STUDIES  IN  MARK 

Professor  James  Mopfatt,  DJ).,  DXitt.,  United  Free  Church  CJoUege,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

pronounce  the  right  of  his  religion  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  traditional  usages  of  Ju- 
daism* 

No  usage  was  more  sacrosanct  than  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Mark  a<^8 
two  tales  to  illustrate  the  freedom  of  Jesua 
with  regard  to  it.  The  first  incident  took 
place  out  of  dt>or8  (verses  23-28),  evidently 
in  April  or  May.  He  vindicates  his  disciples 
against  the  Sabbatarian  law,  or  rather  against 
a  charge  of  laxity  based  on  later  and  elabo- 
rate reading  of  that  law.  As  the  Son  of 
Man  he  can  do  for  his  followers  what  David 
did  upon  occasion  of  need  for  hisfollow^s; 
not  only  was  their  act  defensible  as  being 
no  act  of  harvest  labor,  but  it  was  permis- 
sible* under  bis  authority.  l%e  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  one  of  the  privileges  "of 
the  Son  of  Man  was  to  set  «9ide  the  Sabbath 
in  virtue  of  a  higher  divine  authority. 

The  same  assertion  of  freedom  was  made 
indoors,  in  4  synagog,  over  the  question  of 
healing  on  the  Sabbath.  Jesus  here  insiBted 
at&t  the  duty  of  human  kindness  onust  over- 
ride all  Sabbatarian  prejudices.  He  was 
iDdignaut  that  an  impulse  of  pity  should  be 
checked  or  criticized  by  any  one  in.  the  name 
of  God's  law.  The  rsbbis  held  that  to-  eave 
life  "was  permissible  on.  the  Sabbath  in  case 
of  emergencies^  but  that  aH  other  cases  must 
wait  over.  Jesus  argues  thai  charitable  feel- 
ing is  absolutely  superior  and  that  any  case 
ought  to  be  cured  at  once.  The  service  of  man 
is  not  to  be  hindered  by  any  ritual  restriction. 

This  cure  marks  the  tension  between  Jesus 
and  the  authorities ;  the  feeling  on  both  sides 
is  heightening,  and  it  ia  over  the  claims  as- 
serted by  him  in  connection  with  the  Sabbffth 
that  the  plots  of  the  Pharisees  are  first  ma- 
tured. The  cures  have  led  to  an  open  con- 
flict and  the  course  of  Jesus  is  now  altered. 
His  opponents  array  their  forces  and  he 
prepares  to  meet  the  new  situation  t^us 
created  for  his  movement. 


Feb.   S— Jesus,    Lord   of    the 
Sabbath 

(Mark  2:13-3:6) 

Jbsus  now  calls  a  fifth  disciple,  this  time  a 
tax-collector,  a  member  of  a  despised  and  un- 
popular profession  which  was  practically  ex- 
communicated by  the  pious  Jews.  But  Jesus 
found  faith  in  all  sorts  of  quarters,  and 
where  he  found  it  he  cared  nothing  for  public 
opinion.  Levi  or  Matthew  juetified  his  ap- 
peal. He  said  nothing  wheir  the  call  came. 
A  look  passed  between  him  and  Jesus;  then 
he  got  up,  left  his  business,  and  ventured 
everything  in  the  new  vocation.  At  the 
dinner  which  followed  in  Levi'a  house,  a 
number  of  the  host's  friends  and  fellow  tax- 
gatherers  were  present,  as  well  as  others  be- 
longing to  more  or  less  disreputable  classes, 
i.e,,  disreputable  in  the  eyes  of  orthodox 
Jews.  Jesus  vindicates  his  association  with 
them;  it  was  not  an  act  of  laxity,  intended 
to  shock  religious  feeling,  much  less  a  policy 
to  win  popularity  in  outlying  circles,  but  the 
outcome  of  his  calling.  He  went  wherever 
he  was  needed,  like  a  doctor. 

Presently  he  had  to  vindicate  his  disciples 
against  a  charge  of  laxity  in  connection  with 
fasting  (verses  18-22).  The  authorities 
again  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  directly, 
but  criticized  his  disciples,  contrasting  their 
behavior  with  that  of  John's  disciples,  who 
were  evidently  stricter.  Jesus  believed  in 
fasting  as  a  religious  practise,  tho  he  safe- 
guarded it.  But  he  now  replied  that  his 
disciples  would  have  occasion  to  fast  spon- 
taneously when  he  was  gone;  meantime  his 
relations  with  them  were  so  happy  that  fast- 
ing would  be  unreal  and  out  of  place.  He 
wanted  nothing  adventitious  or  ill-assorted 
in  his  religion.  The  joy  and  freedom  of  it 
were  not  to  be  trammeled  by  forms,  how- 
ever excellent,  which  belonged  to  the  tradi- 
tional past.    That  is^  he  took  the  occasion  to 


^  These  itadiet  follow  the  lesson-topiet  and  pMsafes  of  the  IntemationAl  Sundsy-iehool  Beries. 
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Feb.    10 — Jesus    Chooses    the 
Twelve 

(Mark  3:7-35) 

Tlie  malignity  of  the  authorities  does  not 
affeet  the  popularity  of  Jeeus  among  the 
people;  iiia  reputation  draws  men  from  the 
far  south  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  Galilee 
and  the  north.  But  tiie  popularity  is  not 
saeh  as  he  desires.  For  this  reason,  to  put 
Ms  movement  on  right  lines,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  future  mission,  he  now  organizes 
a  band  of  disciples.  His  objeet  in  selecting 
this  company  is  twofold:  (1)  they  are  to 
bo  with  him,  i,e,,  m  dose  touch  with  him, 
to  be  trained  by  him,  and  in  his  company-  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  his  work;  (£)  but  they 
are  also  to  be  commissioned  for  service  away 
from  him,  in  t>rder  to  cover  the  ground  whicb 
his  increasing  popularity  made  impossible 
for  him  to  cover  in  person.  This  service  is 
to  be  preaching  and  exorcizing.  These  two 
functions  were  connected  with  one  another, 
for  the  latter  depended  on  the  power  t)f  the 
kingdom  whidi  Jesus  had  come  to  inaugurate. 
He  delegated  the  gift  of  exorcizing  to  his 
subordinates  or  onessengers. 

TioB  mission  we  rtrall  study  next  month. 
Meantime,  note  -that  Mark  seems  to  mention 
first  in  the  list  the  disciples  who  received  new 
names  from  Jesus  when  Hhey  became  his 
representatives  ("Boanerges"  may  mean 
either  eloquent  t>r  passionate),  and  that  *'  the 
CanansBan"  means  "the  Zealot,"  i,e.,  a 
former  member  of  the  fire-and-dagger  party 
among  the  Jews,  one  of  the  ardent,  devout 
souls  who  believed  that  the  kingdom  was  to 
be  introduced  l)y  a  revolt  against  Bome. 
This  Simon  had  found  in  Jesus  a  new  and 
better  outlet  for  his  enthusiasm.  The  fact 
that  Jesus  appealed  to  a  man  of  this  tem- 
perament shows  that  Jesus  welcomed  enthu- 
siasm; when  he  chose  Simon  it  was  not  a 
man  whose  ardor  had  been  quenched,  but 
one  whose  glowing  zeal  promised  better 
things  than  it  had  hitherto  followed.  A 
glance  at  the  list  shows  that  men  of  all  social 
positions  and  temperaments  were  welcomed 
as  promising  material— only,  not  a  single 
religious  authority,  not  one  of  those  who  were 
professionally  qualified  to  teach  religion  in 
Israel,  was  selected.  Such  was  the  first 
"glorious  company  of  the  apostles,"  but 
their  glory  was  not  worldly;  they  were  in- 
significant and  as  a  rule  ill-trained,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Jewish  religion.    The 


glory  that  was  to  be  tilielrs  depended  on  tSieir 
fidelity  to  the  company  of  Jesus  and  to  his 
commands. 

Mark  now  turns  from  the  disciples  to  nar- 
rarte  a  fresh  attack  of  the  authorities  upon 
the  exorcisms  of  Jesus.  His  success  had 
stirred  two  circles.  His  own  family  thought 
he  was  mad  in  adopting  this  line  of  woric; 
and  the  authorities  from  Jerusalem  came 
down  to  ratify  their  opinion  that  his  power 
was  diabolic,  that  he  must  be  in  league  with 
Satan.  Jesus  refutes  the  senseless  calumny 
of  the  scribes  by  pointing  out  its  absurdity; 
Satan  would  not  turn  against  his  own  allies; 
these  exorcisms  proved  that  Jesus  was  really 
superior  to  Satan,  not  in  league  with  him. 
Such  a  criticisnr  as  that  of  the  scribes  is 
"  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit " ;  it  is 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  attributing  to  evil 
what  men  in  their  prejudice  do  not  like  to 
allow  is  the  work  of  goodness  and  of  God; 
it  is  abutting  the  eyes  and  heart  to  the  plain 
working  of  Ood  himself.  Meantime,  his 
mother  and  brothers  arrive  on  the  scene, 
but  Jesus,  in  a  moment  of  supreme  exalta- 
tion^ declares  that  his  real  kindred  are  those 
who  do  God's  will.  The  Holy  Family  is  not 
composed  of  Mary  and  his  brothers.  If  they 
think  he  is  mad,  their  lack  of  sympathy  and 
insight  divides  them  from  him.  But  he  is 
not  alone;  those  who  share  his  faith  and 
who  are  with  him  heart  and  soul,  in  obe- 
dience to  Gk>d,  are  his  real  household. 


Feb.    17 — Jesus    Teaching    by 

Parables — Four  Kinds  of 

Ground 

(Mark  4:1-20) 

This  introductory  parable  iUustrates  the 
candid  estimate  formed  by  Jesus  of  his  mis- 
sion hitherto.  He  is  under  no  illusions  as  to 
his  work;  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  is 
disappointing,  and  he  gives  the  reasons  here. 
Nothing  is  said  about  predestination.  He 
does  not  enter  into  the  question  why  some 
natures  are  shallow  and  others  receptive. 
As  a  preacher,  he  assumes  human  responsi- 
bility and  lays  bare  the  various  causes  of  un- 
fruitfulness. 

The  first  class  are  those  whose  natures  are 
suc(h  that  the  message  makes  no  impression 
upon  them.  It  drops  like  seed  on  a  path 
trodden  hard  and  is  picked  up  by  the  birds. 
It  never  gets  into  the  ground  under  the  sur- 
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face.  Jesus  knew  sadi  hearers,  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  his  words  are  a  warning  to  men 
against  this  indifference  as  well  as  a  re- 
minder to  tiie  disciples  that  thej  will  have 
to  reckon  with  people  of  this  kind  in  their 
own  preaching.  Worldly  interests  may  ren- 
der the  mind  obdurate  to  epiritual  impres- 
sions; a  preoccupation  with  the  affairs  of  the 
age  may  prevent  a  man  from  doing  more 
than  listen  to  the  word.  With  him,  as  we 
aay,  it  is  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 

Others  go  farther  and  promise  better 
things.  They  are  quite  enthusiastic,  like 
Pliable  in  PUgrim^a  FrogresM.  Their  faces 
glow  with  delight  when  they  listen,  and  their 
nature  apparently  opens  up  with  susceptible 
readiness  to  the  gospel  message.  But  it  is 
only  temporary;  their  emotions  are  warm  and 
quick,  they  are  easily  stirred,  but  tiiey  can 
not  stand  the  strain  of  trial,  and  when  dis- 
cipleship  iuTolves  hardship,  when  the  new 
religion  brings  them  unpopularity  and  dis- 
comfort, they  coUapse.  They  did  not  bargain 
for  a  religion  which  meant  cold  winds  as  well 
as  sunshine,  and  their  natures  are  too  adiaHow 
to  stand  a  check. 

A  third  class  of  people  go  still  farther,  and 
yet  prove  unsatisfactory  for  a  different 
reason,  because  their  natures  are  mixed. 
There  are  interests  in  their  lives  which  com- 
pete with  the  gospel  and  choke  its  growth; 
the  new  message  is  not  allowed  to  possess  and 
transform  them  entirely.  Jesus  selects  two 
instances  of  this  preoccupation,  the  worry- 
ing cares  of  poverty  or  the  need  of  providing 
for  life,  and  the  engrossing  interest  of  plea- 
sure or  money.  Poor  and  rich  alike  are 
tempted  in  this  way.  Care  and  the  delights 
of  prosperity  may  interfere  with  a  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  the  gospel  and  prevent 
it  from  getting  a  fair  chance. 

The  fourth  and  satisfactory  class  are  those 
who  "  welcome  "  the  word  and  make  it  fruit- 
ful, the  class  of  people  whom  Jestu  had  just 
described  as  those  who  "  do  the  wiH  of  God." 
Owing  to  natural  endowments  and  the  variety 
of  response,  their  output  is  not  the  same. 
Some  make  more  of  the  gospel  than  others. 
But  what  is  common  to  all  is  that  they  ''  bear 
fruit."  The  message  of  Jesus  gets  into  their 
lives  and  develops.  There  is  a  fitness  between 
the  word  and  human  nature ;  the  one  is  meant 
for  the  other,  and  to  "welcome"  the  word 
means  that  people  take  it  home  to  themselves, 
allow  it  to  work  down  into  their  wills,  and 
make  its  growth  the  supreme  concern. 


What  emerges  from  this  parable  above  all 
is  the  immense  responsibility  of  hearing  the 
word.  Speaking  seems  difficult,  but  Jesus 
always  insists  that  hearing  is  difficult  and 
trying.  There  was  a  Gre^  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  "  to  listen  badly  is  worse  than  to 
talk  badly,"  and  Demosthenes  once  told  the 
Athenians  that  the  first  thing  they  needed  to 
have  done  was  to  get  their  ears  cured.  Such 
is  the  burden  of  this  parable.  To  hear  is  a 
moral  effort,  and  it  implies  an  action  of 
the  whole  nature  if  it  is  to  be  auceessf  ul. 


Feh.    H— Jesus    Teaching    by 

Parables— The  Growth  of 

the  Kingdom 

(Mark  4:  21-31) 

It  is  only  the  disciples  who  know  the 
meaning  of  the  parables,  but  they  are  not  to 
regard  their  knowledge  as  a  monopoly;  noth- 
ing that  is  worth  having  is  not  worth  sharing, 
and  any  one  who  receives  some  truth  comes 
under  an  obligation  to  pass  it  on.  This  is 
the  idea  under  verses  21-23.  We  are  not  to 
keep  to  ourselves  what  we  learn  of  Jesus,  but 
to  communicate  it.  For  the  time  being  Jesus 
has  entrusted  the  inner  sense  of  his  parables 
to  the  disciples,  hidden  it  away,  as  it  were, 
in  their  minds.  Yet  his  object  is  to  have  it 
one  day  and  soon  brought  to  light  and  open- 
ly preached.  The  esoteric  phase  is  merely 
temporary.  What  is  to-day  a  mystery  is  ere 
long  to  be  proclaimed  far  and  wide;  the 
light,  that  is,  the  teaching  and  truth  of  Jesus, 
is  intended  to  be  ''in  widest  commonalty 
spread," 

The  next  verses  (24-25)  urge  another 
lesson,  equally  necessary,  for  all  who  have 
this  duty  of  spreading  the  truth.  They  must 
not  only  be  frank,  but  also  careful  about  the 
quality  of  what  they  teach,  or  rather,  about 
the  quality  of  the  attention  they  give  to 
their  message.  Before  they  teach  they  must 
learn  the  difficult  task  of  listening.  Demos- 
thenes, the  great  Athenian  orator,  once  told 
his  audience  that  any  who  were  to  benefit 
the  State  would  need  first  of  all  to  purge  and 
heal  their  ears,  since  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  falsehoods  rather  than  to 
truths.  So  Jesus  here  bids  the  disciples 
"Take  heed  what  you  hear."  They  must 
examine  the  content  of  their  message,  draw 
from  it  all  that  it  contains,  and  in  this  way 
they  would  themselves  become  enriched.    By 
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the  nse  of  their  faeiiltiee  thej  would  gain 
still  more  inflight  into  the  trath.  It  iB  a 
striking  word  upon  the  dutj  of  all  who  have 
to  instruct  others;  they  must  not  repeat  foy 
rote  what  they  have  heard,  or  be  content 
with  superficial  views,  but  probe  deeply  into 
their  message  and  seek  to  deal  out  to  their 
hearers  more  than  at  first  seems  to  be  eon* 
tained  in  it.  The  penalty  which  is  threatened, 
in  the  last  words  of  verse  25,  is  that  if  the 
messenger  fails  to  exercise  thus  his  faculties 
he  loses  grasp  of  the  truth — which,  indeed,  he 
never  possest.  "  He  who  hath  not " — ie.,  he 
who  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  master  what 
he  has  heard  and  make  it  his  own  by  personal 
study — "  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even 
what  he  has'*;  even  his  fancied  possession 
of  truth  will  fade  away  from  his  mind. 

The  next  two  parables  speak  of  the  growth 
of  the  kingdom  from  slightly  different  points 
of  view.  The  first  (26-29)  brings  out  the 
gradual  but  sure  progress.  Gk>d'B  word  is 
Ood's  care.  That  is  the  first  great  lesson 
which  all  agents  of  the  kingdom  have  to  learn. 
Jesus  does  not  ignore  the  place  of  human 
care,  of  course;  but,  for  the  time  being,  he 
concentrates  upon  the  part  of  God  in  the 
business,  that  human  faith  may  not  grow 
overanxious  or  impatient.  The  kingdom  is 
being  carried  forward  by  a  steady,  slow 
process  over  which  QiA  presides  and  for 
which  he  makes  himself  responsible;   men 


can  therefore  afford  to  wait,  just  as  the 
farmer  does  not  carry  his  bed  out  to  the  field 
and  nervously  keep  his  eye  on  the  grain,  but 
has  patience  till  harvest.  It  is  a  parable 
which  must  have  appealed  specially  to  the 
disciples  then,  for  they  could  not  see  much 
outward  sign  of  the  kingdom;  Jesus  had 
only  dropt  a  few  seeds  of  truth  in  his  ad- 
dresses and  as  yet  no  result  appeared. 
''Wait,"  Jesus  replies  to  their  instinctive 
doubt,  "  this  living  word  of  mine  has  the 
forces  of  God's  order  on  its  side;  they  are 
working  with  it  and  for  it,  as  the  earth  and 
air  work  for  the  hidden  seed  in  the  soil.'' 

The  second  parable  (3(^2)  carries  on  this 
thought.  The  homely  and  insignificant  ap- 
pearance of  the  kingdom  at  present  is  no 
due  to  its  future  and  final  shape.  The 
parable  is  a  little  comment  upon  the  (Hd- 
Testament  saying,  "Who  hath  despised  the 
day  of  small  things  f  "  Who  has  notf  Who 
has  not  failed,  especially  in  religion,  to  es- 
timate rightly  the  possibilities  of  some  move- 
ment, by  taking  a  superficial  view  of  its  poor 
beginnings  f  Hlie  touch  at  the  end,  »bout  the 
birds  sheltering  in  the  branches,  is  evidently 
an  edio  of  Dan.  4:  18  or  of  Ezek.  17:  8, 23. 
The  kingdom  was  to  embrace  people  outside 
the  Jewish  nation.  Not  only  was  it  to  sur- 
pass anything  that  its  present  position  sug- 
gested, to  the  outward  eye,  but  it  was  to  be 
no  mere  provincial  affair. 
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Umdib  the  general  title,  TranslatiofiB  of 
Bofiff  DoewnenU,  the  Maemillan  Company 
IB  bringing  out  in  English  in  this  country 
three  series  of  handy  little  books  of  ex- 
ceptional value  to  ministers  and  students. 
The  character  of  this  imi>ortance  is  ex- 
prest  in  the  subtitle.  For  the  l^ttdy  of 
CkrtMtian  Origins.  The  three  series  em- 
brace (1  and  3)  Palestinian-Jewish  (pre- 
Babbinic  and  Babbinie)  Texts,  and  (2) 
Hellenistic-Jewish  Texts.  The  first  in- 
cludes what  are  generally  known  as  pseude- 
pigrapha;  the  second,  parts  of  the  Apocrypha, 
selections  from  Philo  and  Josephus,  and  the 
Letter  of  Aristeas;  and  the  third,  mostly 
tracts  selected  from  the  Talmud,  four  of 


which  are  to  gage  the  desire  of  patrons  for 
the  whole  series  projected.  The  four  vol- 
umes already  published,  named  in  the  first 
foot-note,  exemplify  the  character  and  style 
of  this  venture.  Two  (Wisdom  of  Ben-Sira 
and  Apocalypse  of  Ezra)  are  from  the 
Apocrypha;  the  others  are  from  the 
pseudepigrapha. 

Several  times  this  Bkvixw  has  called  its 
readers'  attention  to  the  great  literary,  his- 
torical, and  homiletic  values  of  the  apocry* 
phal  and  pseudepigraphic  literature.* 

Concerning  this  literature  Br.  Beer  has 
the  following: 

"  They  (i.e.,  these  books)  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 


>  rrMMioHofit  of  Barlg  DoeuimenU.  A  Sfrie»  of  TtsU  ImportatU  for  th*  Study  of  Ckfittian 
Oriaims,  fry  VmHoua  Ayikoro.  Under  the  Joint  Editorahip  of  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  D.D.,  and  O.  H.  Boi, 
lf.A.  8.  P.  0.  K.,  London;  the  MscmiUan  Company,  New  York.  Each,  |1.00.  The  Apoemlvpto  of 
Bumeh,  Tho  AtwumpUon  of  Motfo,  and  The  Book  of  Enoch  <2  Tola.),  hv  R.  H.  Charles,  D.D.:  The 
ApoetOypoo  ofEwa,  by  O.  H.  Box,  1C.A.;  TU  Witdom  of  BonrSira  (SecUHattieua),  by  W.  O.  E. 
Ooaterknr,  D.D. 

*  oesb  0-9-9  numbers  for  October  and  December,  1914,  and  January,  1916. 
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heralding  the  new  ideas  which  appear  in 
the  latter.  The  ideas  of  the  pseudepi- 
graphie  writings  influenced  not  only  the 
Christians  of  the  first  generations,  but  they 
continue  to  be  reflected  in  the  productions 
and  thought-world  of  the  BCiddle  Ages. 
.  .  .  This  apocalyptic  speaks,  moreoTer, 
not  merely  to  the  head,  out  also  to  the 
htfart.  Tho  modem  science  may  smile 
at  the  pictures  of  heaven  and  earth  here 
presented,  the  flnal  victory  of  the  good 
over  the  evil  is  a  hope  which  has  not  ceased 
to  echo  in  the  breast."* 

Moreover,  this  whole  body  of  literature 
is  one  more  reminder  that  between  the 
Testaments  there  were  no  ''four  centuries 
of  silence";  that  God  was  never  silent, 
never  ceased  to  move  men  to  attempt  to 
express  his  self-revelation  to  mankind. 
Outside  of  the  newer  dating  for  such  books 
as  Joel,  Job,  Esther,  and  Daniel,  among  the 
canonical  books,  we  see  the  centuries  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Christian  era  vocal 
in  these  anonymous  apocryphal  and 
pseudepigraphie  works.  We  even  discover 
that  these  writers,  who  were  content  not 
to  be  known  as  authors,  continued  their 
activities  during  the  times  of  the  New-Tes- 
tament writers  and  later,  and  that  their 
ideas  were  frequently  adopted  and  their 
very  words  employed  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

While  the  Apocrypha  have  long  been 
available  in  English  in  cheap  and  handy 
form,  the  pseudepigrapha  have  been  ob- 
tainable only  in  costly  volumes  in  the  edi- 
tions of  B.  H.  Charles  and  other  scholars 
or  in  the  two  costly  tomes  edited  by  Charles 
for  the  Clarendon  Press  (1913).  The  op- 
portunity to  obtain  them  in  cheap  form  one 
by  one  as  they  appear  should  therefore  be 
embraced  by  every  Uve  minister. 

It  is,  of  course,  weD  to  note  that  while 
these  volumes  are  not  (and  make  no  claim 
to  be)  "  commentaries,"  they  contain  brief 
*'  Introductions,"  orienting  them,  as  well  as 
running  foot-notes  that  furnish  necessary 
elucidations.  The  translation  is  either  new 
or  reproduced  from  a  recent  authoritative 
publication,  and  in  every  case  is  by  a 
scholar  who  had  special  equipment  for 
treating  that  particular  book.  The  demands 

*^'i^^S^^9-B*^*oo  Sneyelopedia,  toI.  IX,*pp. 
00%  886. 


of  exact  scholarship  and  usability  in  its 
English  form  are  therefore  completely  met 
in  this  series.  The  cheapness  and  handi- 
ness  of  the  volumes,  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  the  amount  of  historical,  literary, 
and  illustrative  homiletical  material  pro- 
vided, and  the  unique  selection  from  a  field 
that  will  interest  congregations  because  to 
tiiem  it  10  neWf  should  be  incentives  to  the 
acquisition,  mastery,  and  use  of  these 
volumes  by  a  large  number  of  pastors  and 
preachers.  G.  W.  G. 


Diacoveries  at  Carthage 
Thb  French  Academy  recently  received 
from  Pdre  Delattre  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  a  large  Christian 
church  on  the  site  of  Carthage.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  largest  of  the  basilicas  of 
Cyprian,  an  immense  edifice,  with  seven 
nav«s.  The  excavation  is  by  -no  means  com- 
plete, yet  3,000  fragments  of  inscripticms 
have  been  recovered,  parts  of  mosaics,  and 
hundreds  of  lamps.  l%ere  was  found  also 
the  undisturbed  tomb  of  a  woman  of  the 
upper  classes  who  was  buried  with  much 
costly  jewelry— among  the  gems  being  a 
collar  studded  with  precious  stones  and  a 
suspended  medallion  bearing  the  cross  and 
Alpha  and  Omega. 


Sardia  and  Obadiah  20 

In  Asia  Manor  archeological  exoavationa 
are  at  a  standstill,  of  course.  But  study  of 
material  already  in  hand  is  progressing. 
The  October  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  two  inter- 
esting notes  relating  to  Sardis  (cf.  Bev. 
1:11;  3:1,  4),  where  many  Greek  inscrip- 
tions were  found,  slso  thirty  in  the  unknown 
Lydian  language,  one  of  them  bilingual 
(Aramaic  and  Lydian).  The  interest  at* 
taching  to  this  is  twofold — as  a  key  to  the 
Lydian  tongue  and-  for  its  light  on  "  Sepha- 
rad  "  in  Obadiah  20.  The  inscription  twice 
uses  this  word  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  Bepharad  was  a  name  of  Sardis.  Another 
Aramaic  word,  hirethOy  shows  that  Sardis 
was  a  fortified  place  and,  so,  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  detention  of  prisoners,  just 
as  is  implied  in  Obadiah's  prophecy. 
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And  the  Lord  waid,  J^mtm,  Simon,  behold 
8aUm  oiked  to  have  jfou,  thai  he  nUght 
aift  you  a$  wheat:  but  I  haice  prayed  for 
iKee,  that  iky  faUh  faa  not.— lioke  22 :  31, 
a2. 

Faith,  abiding  nnahaksble  faith  in  al- 
mi^ty  God,  is  a  prime  OMential  for  the 
aeeompUahment  of  any  great  and  worthy 
undertaking.  This  holds  true  whether  the 
ease  be  that  of  an  individual,  a  nation,  or  a 
brotherhood  of  nations.  Parth  in  man,  faith 
in  Gody  f  aitii  in  the  aim  and  end  of  a  mighty 
world-wide  struggle  is  being  sifted  and 
tested  to-day  as  probably  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  human  raee.  Amonff  the 
forees  driving  the  course  of  events  to-day 
this  most  important  one  is  not  receiving  the 
attention  it  deserves  and  demands.  This 
chapter  of  St.  Luke's  gospel  brings  before 
tts  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  they  lingered 
at  the  table  in  the  upper  room  where  the  holy 
feast  for  perpetual  observance  had  just  been 
instituted.  Worldly  ambition  had  engaged 
the  little  company  in  unseemly  dispute  as  to 
whidL  of  them  diould  be  accounted  the 
greatest.  The  Master  had  rebuked  them 
and  given  them  an  object-lesson  in  humility 
by  going  from  one  to  another  and  washing 
their  feet  with  his  own  hands.  Then  ad- 
dressing Peter,  whose  words,  with  a  boldness 
sn  characteristic  of  him,  may  have  been  heard 
above  tiie  voices  of  the  others,  ''Simon, 
Satan  wanted  to  have  you  to  sift  you  as 
wheat:  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy 
faith  fail  not."  This  seemed  to  imply  a 
doubt  of  the  apostle's  loyalty,  that  he  was 
not  to  be  counted  upon,  that  he  was  lacking 
in  stability.  Peter  could  not  permit  such  an 
imputation  to  remain  unanswered.  *'  Lord," 
said  he,  "I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee  to 
prison  and  to  death."  Hiey  were  brave 
wcrds,  but  the  Lord  knew  his  man.  "  I  tell 
thee,  Peter,  before  the  cock  crow  this  day 
thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest 
me."  We  know  what  happened  after  that. 
We  are  informed  as  to  the  events  of  this 
memorable  day  in  which  our  Lord  was  both 


betrayed  and  denied.  The  Lord's  prayer  for 
him  was  not  granted.  Peter's  faith  did  fail 
him.  Satan  did  sift  him  as  wheat,  and  his 
fine  protest  of  devotion  and  loyalty  was 
proved  to  be  only  a  chaff  of  words.  Even 
the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  granted.  You  who 
feel  resentful,  you  who  are  bitter  because 
some  petition  was  not  granted  as  wanted  or 
when  you  wanted — ^mark  it  well — even  tiie 
Lord's  prayer  was  not  granted.  We  can  not 
always  see  tiie  reason,  but  here  is  a  case 
where  we  can  see  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
best  that  a  prayer  for  a  man  should  have 
been  granted.  It  was  best  for  Peter  that 
his  weakness,  his  proneness  to  fall,  his  in- 
stability of  character  should  be  shown  up 
t9  him.  Otherwise  he  would  have  gone  on 
through  life  thinking  himself  to  be  strong 
and  dependable  and  unswervingly  loyal  when 
ho  was  not;  for  without  this  sifting  he 
would  never  have  become  Peter  the  Bock — 
Peter  humbled,  but  strong  as  a  rock. 

It  is  ea^y  to  have  faith,  to  exhibit  it,  to 
rejoice  in  it,  when  all  goes  well  with  us  and 
the  world,  when  every  prospect  pleases  and 
we  are  getting  what  we  want,  but  when  mis- 
fortune overtakes  us  and  those  upon  whom 
we  rely  fail  us  and  deny  us,  when  our  peti- 
tions to  heaven  remain  unanswered  and 
things  persist  in  going  exactly  contrary  to 
what  we  want — this  is  another  story.  This 
is  Satan's  sifting  of  us.  And  then  it  is  that 
with  so  many  their  fine  professions  of 
previous  time  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  chaff.  Many  are  going  through  with 
this  testing  process  to-day.  They  are  being 
subjected  to  Satan's  sifting,  and  what  is 
being  determined  is  the  quality,  the  integ- 
rity of  their  faith — whether  it  can  stand 
storm  and  stress  and  strain.  What  is  going 
to  be  demonstrated  is  whether  we  are  merely 
fair-weather  Christians  or  whether  we  are 
so  rooted  in  and  grounded  upon  the  eternal 
verities  of  Gk)d's  truth  that  no  hardsAiip,  no 
sacrifice,  no  calamity^  no  happening  can 
shake  us  loose  or  weaken  our  conviction  or 
make  us  to  wander  aimlessly  without  caring 
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what  the  wHl  and  eommandment  of  God  are. 
I  pray  that  thy  faith  fail  not. 

Certainly  no  people  in  history  have  ever 
enjoyed  {H^ace,  prosperity,  plenty  in  such 
large  numbers,  in  saeh  large  measore  as  this 
generation  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Have  we  in  consequence  become  self-indol- 
gent|  petted  darlings,  regarding  ourselves  as 
fortune's  favorites,  a  modem  chosen  people 
under  the  patronage  of  a  kindly,  easy-going 
iProvidence  w4io  gives  us  everytiiing  with- 
out any  sort  of  demand  or  expectation  of  re- 
tnmf  If  we  haVe  been  living  in  any  such 
.fool's  paradise,  the  flaming  sword  of  tlie 
divine  purpose  is  going  to  drive  us  out  into 
the  open  conflict  of  world-responsibilities. 
If  WB  have  been  lounging  on  the  bed  of 
flowery  ease,  we  are  going  to  be  rudely 
awakened  and  put  to  some  speciflc  work  in 
God's  undertaking  to  make  a  disorderly 
world  orderly^  a  distracted  world  sane,  a 
warring  world  at  peace  with  itself. 

A  danger  greater  than  defeat,  greater 
than  that  of  receiving  wounds  or  suffering 
want,  is  the  danger  to  which  more  than  ever 
before  many,  both  combatants  and  non-com- 
batants, are  exposed — ^the  danger  of  losing  or 
lessening  their  f  aitii  in  God.  Precisely  tiiis 
is  the  reason  why  so  nteny  great  struggles 
gloriously  begun  have  come  short  of  antici- 
pation and  promise.  They  who  promoted 
and  stood  ^hin6  them,  they  who  carried 
tiiem  on  toward  the  goal  of  attainment,  lost 
touch  with  the  counsels  of  God,  turned  a^de 
from  the  plans  of  God,  lost  the  purity  of 
puxpose  they  originaUy  profest.  God  has 
never  permitted  any  permanent  gain  to  any 
nation  or  army  or  government  that  by  ambi- 
tion or  selflftoess  or  injustice  became  a  hin- 
drance in  the  way  of  Hie  bettei;jment  of 
mankind,  the  progress  of  civilization,  or  the 
salvation  of  the  race.  If  we  are  sincere  in 
wanting  to  win,  in  believing  that  we  ought 
to  win  in  this  world-contest,  we  must  keep 
our  mind,  the  mind  of  soldier  and  civilian 
alike,  stayed  upon  him  with  whom  true  joys, 
real  reward,  worthy  objectives  are  to  be 
found. 

Whether  we  attain  tiie  high  and  holy  aims 
as  announced  and  profest  in  entering  upon 
this  war,  in  the  last  analysis  will  depend 
more  upon  whether  our  i>eople  have  faith  in 
God,  obedience  to  his  word,  the  spirit  of  his 
divine  6on,  than  upon  whether  tiiey  have 
enough  trained  men  or  enough  ammunition 
and  money  and  food.    We  are  getting  to  be 


wonderfully  exercised  about  the  latter;  wo 
have  not  been  and  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
concerned  about  the  former.  No  more  could 
Sisera  fight  against  the  ^tars  uy  their  courses 
than  can  we  against  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  God.  Therefore  all  the  more  reason  for 
us  to  study  and  know  the  will  of  Qod,  to 
chime  in  with  his  purposes,  to  'Uphold  the 
example  of  Jesus  Christ  for  our  guidance. 

It  is  righteousness,  moral  power,  the  divine 
will,  that  eventually  prevails  in  every  eon- 
test  upon  this  earth,  and  a  man  who  does 
not  betieve  this  or  has  never  learned  it  fails 
to  get  one  of  the  most  profound  lessons  his- 
tory has  to  teach.  Many  times  there  have 
been  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  distress  of 
nations,  extermination  of  innoc^t  and  help- 
less populations,  revolting  enormities  of 
carnage  and  cruelty,  when  the  world  seemed 
going  backward  instead  of  forward,  and 
people  were  crying  in  despair,  "This  is,  in- 
deed, tiie  end;  there  can  be  no  recovery." 
But  in  spite  of  temporary  stoppage,  in  spite 
of  retrogressions,  in  spite  of  the  weakening 
and  the  wo,  the  powers  of  heli  have  not 
prevailed;  there  has  been  recovery  and  tiie 
world  has  moved  on  to  higher  and  better 
things.  The  remnant  that  believed  in  God, 
that  worked  and  suffered  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  purpose,  has,  in  the  end  and  in  the 
main,  prevailed.  If  a  man  fails  to  recognize 
this  or  refuses  to  admit  it,  he  is  lacking  in 
philosophy  of  life;  he  gets  no  meaning  out 
of  history ;  he  becomes,  so  far  as  Jiiis  thinking 
is  concerned,  a  creature  without  God  in  the 
world,  and  as  such  he  is  nothing  more  than  a 
microbe  floating  on  e  wisp  of  thistle-down, 
the  sport  of  every  wind  of  accident  and 
chance.  Jesus  Christ  provided  and  intended 
that  his  followers,  the  people  who  believed 
in  €U>d  and  served  him,  were  to  be  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  to  preserve  its  religion  and 
morality  and  civilization  from  decay.  If  tiie 
supply  of  this  salt  fail,  or  if  what  there  is 
lose  its  savor,  how  can  the  well-being  of 
society  be  maintained;  how  can  honor  and 
integrity  'continue  to  be  the  rule  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  and  in  the  trans- 
action of  business ;  how  can  we  trust  in  any- 
thing or  put  confidence  in  anybody!  Con- 
ceive of  yourself,  my  brother,  as  a  useful 
and  dependable  pillar  standing  strong  and 
unwavering,  upholding  the  faith  of  the 
world.  Bemember  a  portion  of  the  beautiful 
fabric  is  marred  if  you  fail  to  hold  up  your 
part  or  get  out  from  under. 
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General  Korniloff  stated  not  lon^^  ago 
that  for  the  sueeessfol  prosecution  of  the 
war  it  wa0  just  as  neeessary  to  have  proper 
organization  and  support  behind  the  lines 
as  it  was  to  have  order  and  diseipline  in  the 
army  at  the  front  This  is  equally  true  for 
America.  We  are  cheerfully  making  every 
provision  for  the  training  and  equipment 
and  comfort  of  our  soldiers.  Billions  are 
being  expended  toward  the  upbuilding  and 
strengthening  of  an  eflcient  army  and  navy. 
The  speeding  of  our  forces  toward  the  firing- 
line  is  becoming  a  supreme  concern  of  the 
nation.  Now  it  is  aa  certain  as  anything 
can  be  that  if  our  men  are  going  to  do  well 
in  fighting  our  tettles  at  the  front,  tiiey 
must  be  adequately  supported  and  main- 
tained from  the  rear.  They  must  believe 
and  know  that  all  goes  well  at  home.  And 
to  this  end  the  disloyal  must  be  aOenced^ 
the  traitors  put  down,  the  spies  appre- 
hended, the  obstructionists  got  out  of  the 
way.  There  must  be  unanimity  in  feeling, 
in  purpose,  in  expression,  and  in  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice.  Some  seem  to  have 
the  notion  that  war  is  decided  entirely  at 
the  front.  It  is  a  faUacy.  It  is  like  a 
house  perfectly  finished  and  perfectly  fine 
on  the  front,  but  without  any  back. 

In  solidifying  the  backing  of  our  army, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  examining 
into  home-conditions  and  better  regulations 
of  our  hafbits  and  employments  and  ways 
of  living.  It  is  not  enough  to  quiet  sedi- 
tion, banish  espionage,  arrest  treason,  and 
keep  the  army  well  supplied.  We  must  curb 
speculatioin  and  restrain  extortioners  and 
stimulate  production  and  gather  our  har- 
vests and  keep  prices  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  money-mad, 
but  this  war  is  going  to  spiritualize  us  and 
show  us  that  there  is  a  lot  more  in  life  than 
dollar-chasing.  Some  there  are  among  us 
who  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  slaves  of 
avarice,  who  are  serving  mammon  rather 
than  Uncle  Sam.  They  forget  their  patriot- 
ism in  their  keenness  for  profit.  Numbers 
of  people  who  have  things  to  sell  have 
caught  the  contagion  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices  and  they  are  piling  them  on  without 
reason  or  mercy.  "These  are  war-times," 
they  seem  to  think  is  sufficient  and  un- 
answerable justification.  Hence  the  imper- 
ative need  for  price-regulation  and  limita- 
tion of  profits  by  law.     To  buy  Liberty 


Bonds  and  subscribe  for  the  Bed  Cross 
work  and  shout  hurrah  for  our  side  and 
then  go  to  business  and  exact  the  uttermost 
farthing  for  the  necessaries  of  every-day  life, 
willing  to  be  a  malefactor  of  great  wealth, 
but  -blaming  the  war  for  it,  is  hypocrisy,  is 
an  inconsistent  and  contradictory  sort  of 
patriotism.  The  war  carries  enough  evils  in 
itj  train  without  being  made  the  scapegoat 
of  the  iniquitous  greed  of  profiteers  and 
pseudo-patriots.  In  marked  contrast  with 
all  such  stands  the  lumber-dealer  who  in- 
Btmeted  his  sales  manager,  **  Mind  you,  now, 
when  the  government  wants  to  buy  these 
spruce  logs,  there's  to  be  no  gouging."  And 
equally  fine  the  reply  of  the  Brooklyn  car- 
penter who,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  go 
down  to  Camp  Upton  and  take  advantage 
of  the  very  higb  wages  being  paid,  replied, 
"I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  robbing  the  gov- 
endient  in  time  of  war.  My  patriotiwn 
win  not  permit  me  to  receive  more  than  my 
labor  is  worth." 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  patriotic  when  you 
are  making  money  out  of  a  government  or  a 
war,  but  it  is  another  story  when  you  are 
giving  your  most  precious  possession,  even 
your  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  a  thought 
we  shall  do  well  to  ponder  whether  it  is  not 
true  that  Ood  lets  the  worthy  win  wars,  and 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  as  yet 
worthy.  It  is  possible  for  a  cause  to  be  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  people  who 
espouse  it.  Have  we  personally  and  in- 
dividually grown  up  to  the  measure  of  un- 
selfishness *and  altruism  and  idealism  of  our 
governmental  declarations  and  our  Presi- 
dent's speeches  f  Have  we  the  faith  that  we 
profess  and  preach  and  subscribe  tot  Are 
we  ready  to  face  God  and  answer  Jesus 
Christ  and  stand  through  all  eternity  upon 
the  motives  that  impel  and  influence  us  in 
this  world-conflict  f  We  pray  for  thee  that 
thy  faith  fail  not. 

A  recent  writer  suggests  as  a  possible 
outcome  of  the  colossal  struggle  now  pro- 
gressing a  deadening  of  sensibilities,  moral 
stupefaction,  atrophy  of  conscience.  This, 
we  venture  to  tiiink,  would  be  a  calamity 
greater  than  the  war  itself,  for  a  world 
without  conscience  would  be  a  world  de- 
stroyed. 

At  this  stage  we  are  inclined  to  emphasize 
the  physical,  military,  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  war  more  than  the  moral  aspects,  but 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  tiie  moral 
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aspects  that  in  the  end  will  determine  its 
issue  as  well  as  its  worthwhileness.  We  have 
to  recognize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
getting  used  to  crime  and  being  brutalized 
into  brutality. 

As  preventive  and  corrective  of  all  such 
tendencies  there  is  need  now  more  than  ever 
before  of  humanitarianism,  of  cultivation  of 
the  things  of  the  spirit^  of  touch  by  worship, 
prayer,  and  sacrament  with  the  life  that  is 
hid  wit^  Christ  in  Qod.  Fear,  fatalism, 
faith — ^which  shall  sway  you,  govern  yon, 
kad  you  in  working  out  the  issues  of  your 
life  and  the  destiny  of  your  immortal  soulf 
liet  it  be  faith  even  as  when  the  Lord  prayed 
for  Peter  that  his  faith  fail  not. 


The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  holds  the 
promise  of  an  ultimate  ideal.  The  right, 
liberty,  humanity — the  finest  things  which 
men  and  nations  fight  for — ^when  these  reach 
a  decision,  all  that  is  best  in  what  they  win 
coincides  and  harmonizes  with  the  principles 
and  teachings  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Master. 
Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  is 
laid.  His  gospel  imparts  a  spiritual  im* 
pulse  which  quickens  man's  mentality,  braces 
hi9  physical  powers,  and  endows  him  with 
capacity  to  conceive  a  vision  of  perfection. 

Its  foundation  is  faith.  Build  your  house 
upon  it.  Best  your  soul  upon  it.  Hold  fast 
to  it  unwaveringly.  I  pray  that  your  faith 
fail  not. 
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The  face  of  Jehovah  is  against  them  that 

do  evil, 
To  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them  from 

the  earth.-'FB.  34:16. 

I  AM  sure  we  can  not  read  the  Bible  even 
superficially  without  being  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  a  different  spiritual 
atmosphere  from  that  which  is  found  in 
other  literature  of  the  world,  particularly 
contemporaneous  literature;  in  a  most  ez* 
ceptional  way  it  presents  its  moral  claims 
and  enforces  them  solemnly  and  uncom- 
promisingly. It  was  written  ages  ago,  for 
the  most  part  in  communities  where  spiritual 
ideak  were  low  and  sagging,  by  men  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves,  handicapped  by 
their  limitations  and  subject  as  are  we  to 
the  pull  and  tug  of  environment,  but  from 
first  to  last  it  stands  out  irreconcilably 
against  sin.  Its  conception  of  sin  is  unique 
also;  not  simply  a  failure  to  measure  up 
with  some  ceremonial  requirements,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  heart. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  what 
I  Qiean.  Take  the  wordib  of  Jehovah  to  the 
serpent  in  the  naive  but  profound  story  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  —  "I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman  and  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed;  he  shall  bruise  thy 
head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel"  (Gren. 
3:15).  Whatever  theory  of  this  record  men 
may  choose  to  hold,  certainly  it  can't  be 
denied  that  right  on  its  opening  pages  this 
Book  declares  a  fight  against  evil,  and  men 
have  properly  called  that  passage  ''the 
Protevangelium,"  the  first  prophetic  herald- 


ing of  the  gospel.  Take  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham, not  far  out  of  heathenism  and  idolatry, 
just  stumbling  along  in  the  first  twilight 
glimmerings  of  the  truth,  and  even  there 
we  find  a  rather  dear-cut  dividing-line 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  between  wicked- 
ness and  righteousness.  Take  those  won- 
derful announcements  of  ethical  and  moral 
principles  attributed  to  Moses,  the  great 
law-giver  of  the  Jewish  nation — ^the  ten 
commandments:  so  fundamental  and  so 
comprehensive  that  our  Lord  himself  built 
upon  them  his  own  system  of  truth;  the 
st^stratum  of  all  our  modem  jurisprudence; 
and  the  emphasis  of  all  of  it  is  a  champion- 
ship of  righteousness  and  a  declaration  of  war 
against  iniquity.  Listen  to  these  significant 
expressions  scattered  through  that  old 
Levitical  code:  "Sanctify  yourselves  and 
be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  Jehovah  your  God" 
(Lev.  20:7);  "This  people  will  play  the 
harlot  after  the  strange  gods  of  the  land 
whither  they  go  to  be  among  them,  and  my 
anger  shall  be  kinged  against  them  in  that 
day,  and  I  will  forsake  them,  and  I  will 
hide  my  face  from  them,  and  many  evils 
and  troubles  shall  come  upon  them"  (Deut 
31:16,  17).  We  have  been  reading  the 
Psalms  to  little  intelligent  purpose  all  these 
years  if  we  have  not  been  imprest  with 
their  fine  passion  for  righteousness  and 
determined  opposition  against  evil:  "Jeho- 
vah is  righteous ;  he  loveth  righteousness ;  the 
upright  shall  behold  his  face"  (11:7) ;  "As 
for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteous- 
ness" (17:15);  "Who  shall  ascend  into  the 
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hin  of  Jehovah  and  who  shall  stand  in  his 
holy  placet  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and 
a  pure  heart"  (24:3,  4);  "Thy  right  hand 
ia  fnU  of  righteonaness"  (48:10);  "Hide 
thy  face  from  my  nns,  and  blot  out  all  mine 
iniquitiea"  (51:9);  "I  will  ^behave  myaelf 
wisely  in  a  perfect  way;  O  when  wait  thou 
come  nnto  mef"  (101:2).  That's  the  mes- 
sage of  the  80-caQed  "cursing  psalms," 
about  which  we  hear  such  criticisuL  Oerald 
Stanley  Lm,  in  Crowds,  says: 

"There  was  a  poet  and  soldier  some  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  who  put  more  real  relig- 
ion (and  put  it,  too,  into  his  imprecatory 
psalms)  than  luui  been  put,  I  believe,  into 
all  the  sweet  whinings  and  the  spiritual 
droopings  of  the  world  in  three  thousand 
years.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  would  quarrel, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  with  the  lack  of  urban- 
ity, witii  a  certain  ill  nature  in  the  impreca- 
tory psalms,  but  with  the  spirit  in  them, 
with  the  motive  and  mighty  desire,  with  the 
necessity  in  the  man's  heart  that  was  poured 
into  them,  I  have  the  prof oundest  sympathy. 
David  had  a  manly  downright  belief.  His 
belief  was  that  if  sin  is  allowed  to  get  to 
the  top  in  this  world  of  ours,  it  is  our  own 
fault.  David  felt  that  it  was  partly  his— 
and  being  a  king,  very  much  his — and  what 
he  really  meant,  what  lay  in  the  background 
of  his  petition,  was  a  vivid,  live  vision  of 
his  own  for  his  own  use  that  he  was  going 
to  make  the  world  more  decent.  He  was 
spirited  about  it.  To  put  it  in  good,  plain 
soldier-like  Hebrew,  he  wanted'  God  to  jump 
on  the  necks  of  his  enemies." 

With  80  much  evil  existing  publicly,  un- 
blushing, tolerated,  even  protected,  all  I  have 
to  say  concerning  those  unchristian  invec- 
tives is  thai  I  devoutly  wish  we  had  more  men 
to-day  with  red  corpusdeli  in  their  blood  who 
would  grow  angry  just  that  way  against  sin 
and  stay  angry  long  enough.  "A  sword  in 
their  right  hand  two-edg0d  for  the  fight"— 
that's  really  an  inspiring  picture,  and  we 
will  never  win  out  in  moral  reforms  tmtil 
we  get  baptized  with  a  little  more  of  that 
grim  fighting  spirit.  Of  course,  when  we 
move  over  among  the  prophets  we  are  not 
surprized  to  hear  their  challenges  to  right- 
eous living.  Listen  to  Isaiah,  "Behold,  Je- 
hoviJi's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  can  not 
save;  ndther  his  ear  heavy  that  it  can  not 
hear;  but  your  iniquities  have  separated  be- 
tween you  and  your  God,  and  your  sins  have 
hid  his  face  so  that  he  will  not  hear"  (Isa. 
59:1-2) ;  and  to  Jeremiah,  "Then  said  Je- 
hovah unto  me.  Though  Moses  and  Samuel 
stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind  would  not  be 
toward  tills  people;  cast  them  out  of  my 


sig^t,  and  let  them  go  forth.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  when  they  say  unto  thee, 
Whither  shall  we  go  forth  f  Then  thou  shalt 
tell  them.  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Such  as  are 
for  death,  to  -death;  and  such  as  are  for 
famine,  to  the  famine;  and.  such  as  are  for 
the  captivity,  to  captivity"  (Jer.  16:1-2); 
and  to  Ezekiel,  "I  will  set  my  face  against 
them;  they  shall  go  forth  from  the  fire,  but 
the  fire  shall  devour  them;  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  J«hovah,  when  I  set  my  face 
against  them,  because  they  have  committed 
a  trespass,  saith  the  Liord  Jehovah"  (Ezekiel 
15:7-8).  I  wonder  whether  we  appreciate 
as  we  should  the  way  these  stanch  old  He- 
brew prophets  battled  with  wrong  and  stood 
unflinchingly  for  the  best  things.  We  owe 
them  a  tremendous  debt.  And  I  have  not 
mentioned  Elijah  and  Hosea  and  Amos  and 
the  rest  of  them.  All  this  in  the  Old  Tes^ 
tament,  while  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
lips  of  the  apostles  and  Ghrist  Jesus  himself, 
has  even  a  clearer,  more  incisive,  word  to 
say  about  the  ugliness  and  damna^ility  of 
sin  as  contrasted  with  the  life  of  righteous* 
ness  which  God  demands.  "O  righteous 
Father,"  the  Master  gave  us  as  his  ideal  of 
the  divine  character.  Isn't  the  opening 
statement  true — ^that  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  Bible  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other  bookf  Where  else  will  you  find  such 
searching,  consistent  exposures  and*  con- 
demnations of  sin,  such  elevnted  standards 
of  human  conduct  particularly  exemplified 
in  the  Perfect  Manf  No  blinking  at  sin, 
no  toleration  of  sin,  no  compromise  with 
sin,  at  least  in  its  ultimate  ideals;  but  abso- 
lute holiness  of  character  demanded,  and 
this  manifested  by  a  sympathetic  attitude 
of  the  heart  toward  the  divine  nature  and 
purposes  rather  than  a  mere  outward  con- 
formity with  some  ceremonial  schedule.  Or, 
to  compress  all  of  it  into  tabloid  form,  read 
over  the  text  again :  "  The  face  of  Jehovah 
is  set  against  them  that  do  evil."  It's  the 
divine  antagonism  to  sin.  It  is  the  truth 
not  because  it  happens  to  be  found  in  this 
Book,  but  it  is  in  the  Book  because  it  is 
eternal  truth.  Everywhere  God  is  opposed 
to  evil,  not  simply  in  -this  brief  fragmentary 
record  lodged  between  Genesis  and  the 
Bevelation.  This  is  but  a  cross-section  cut 
out  of  life.  And  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  a 
few  men,  who  were  themselves  imperfect  and 
full  of  evil,  saw  the  truth  so  clearly  and  re* 
sponded  to  it  so  cordially  and  left  it  to  ns 
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80  authoritatively.  Everywhere  and  always 
''the  face  of  Jehovah  is  against  them  that 
do  evil'';  in  the  story  of  this  Book  and  in 
th«  law  written  on  our  hearts;  where  men 
have  tiie  Bible  and  where  not  a  copy  of  it 
has  ever  heen  carried;  in  the  Ghuroh  upon 
the  Sabbath  day  and  throughout  the  week 
to  the  remotest  comer  where  men  and 
women  onay  hide.  T%e  hal>itable  universe  is 
built  upon  this  awful  but  glorious  fact  that 
**th'b  face  of  Jdiovah  is  against  them  that 
do  evil."  I  wish  to  illustrate  and  empha- 
size this  divine  antagonism  to  sii»  as  "we  dis- 
cover what  appear  to  me  to  be  unmistakalble 
evidences  of  it  all  about  us  and'  within  us. 
Mr.  Melville  Devisson  Post  some  time  ago 
published  an  interesting  series  of  articles 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  telling  of  a 
number  of  mysterious  criminal  cases  that 
baffled  the  wits  of  even  the  shrewdest  offi- 
<%r9.  But  in  every  instance  sooner  or  later 
the  offender  was  detected,  and  detected  on 
evidence  unwittingly  furnished  by  himself. 
Mr.  Post  headed  his  articles  with  this  quo- 
tation from  one  of  Wbarton's  law-books: 
"In  the  preparation  for  acts  of  guilt  the 
most  astute  leave  unguarded  points."  Some* 
times  it  is  a  track  in  the  mud,  sometimes  a 
finger-print  on  the  window^Ul,  a  collar  but- 
ton, an  initialed  handkerchief,  a  whiff  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  perfumery,  a  bit  of  torn-up 
letter,  a  key-ring,  a  word  spoken  thought- 
lessly, a  dog  that  barks  at  the  wrong  time, 
any  one  of  a  thousand  little  insignificant 
chances,  but  it  affords  the  officers  a  clue,  and 
then  they  pull  in  the  damaging  testimony  as 
a  man  gathers  up  a  'ball  of  twine.  Mr.  Post 
dosed  his  final  article  with  this  arresting 
comment : 

**It  may  be  that  the  discovery  of  such 
curious  slight  evidences  is  only  the  result 
of  the  vagaries  of  chance,  but  one  can  never 
silrace  the  man  who  maintains  that  l^ese 
ever-recurring  trivialities  are  the  agencies 
of  some  overruling  Authorfty  set  on  ulti- 
mate justice." 

Suppose  we  think  about  this  for  a  mo- 
ment. How  many  criminal  acts  ^ave  you 
knowiv  or  read  of  that  absolutely  defied  dis- 
closure f  Of  course,  we  all  think  of  the 
notorious  kidnaping  of  Charlie  Boss  and  -of 
the  unidentified  bodies  occasionally  fished 
out  of  the  river  and  carried  to  the  morgue. 
But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  And  even 
in  the  exceptional  cases,  don't  we  frequently 
suspect  that  some  officer  of  4;he  law  ia  con- 


niving «t  the  guilt  or  is  too  obtuse  to  recog- 
nize a  trail  when  he  sees  itf  And,  ordi- 
narily, even  where  the  deed  was  committed 
in  the  dead  of  nigtrt  and  witii  the  utmost 
secrecy,  isn't  the  offender  trapt  because, 
as  Wharton  says,  he  left  some  ''unguarded 
points"?  Now,  why  is  this  sot  If  it  is 
simply  by  chance,  why  is  it  that  the  chanee 
happens  so  often,  so  consistently  indeed, 
that  wise  jurists  liave  been  imprest  by  it  and 
have  commuted  upon  itf  The  law  of 
probabilities  seems  scarcely  adequate  to  ex- 
plain it  Isn't  Mr.  Post's  tentative  sugges- 
tion 4>erfectly  rational,  that  "these  ever- 
recurring  trivialities  are  the  agencies  of 
some  overruling  Authority  set  on  ultimate 
justice  "f  Yes,  from  the  day  when  CSain 
slew  his  brother  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
conceal  the  bruised  and  lif  dess  *body  down 
to  the  last  wretch  .who  dts  in  jail  facing 
charges,  the  entire  history  of  the  criminal 
courts  is  a  forceful  commentary  on  our  text, 
"The  face  of  Jehovah  is  against  them  that 
do  evU."  The  moral  universe  is  %mit  on 
righteousness,  and  the  man  who  goesagainst 
that  law  is  driven  to  the  wall.  "Javert"  and 
'*6herlock  Holmes"  and  William  Bums  are 
apostles  of  a  terrible  truth  that  turns 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left 
and  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  And  the 
black  secrets  they  may  not  be  able  to  un- 
cover will  come  to  light  when  that  frightful 
phrase  in  the  Bevelation  is  realized,  "and 
the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  that  were  in  it." 
Sin  is  a  ^ison  and  the  habitable  universe 
sedEs  to  purge  itself  of  dt. 

This  divine  antagonism  to  sin  is  still  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  spiritual  phoiomenon 
we  call  conscience.  It  is  the  favorite  theme 
of  the  dramatist.  Witness  Hugo's  master- 
piece, -Shakespeare's  Maebeth^  Hawthome^s 
Scarlet  Letter,  Gray's  The  SUenoe  of  Dean 
Maitland,  Mary  Johnson's  Lewie  Band. 
Some  of  the  most  terrible  tragedies  of 
human  life 'come  at  the  hour  when  conseienee 
gets  awake.  We  think  of  Cain's  fruitless 
efforts  to  dt)dge  the  question,  "What  hast 
thou  donef"  David's  turning  pale  as 
Nathan's  "Thou  art  the  man"  struck  him 
in  the  face,  Herod's  jumping  from  the  table 
in  terror  when  he  thought  John  the  Baptist 
stood  before  him,  Judas  lacariot  flinging 
the  blood-money  down  on  the  temple  flag- 
ging and  rushing  out  to  hang  himself.  I 
don't  care  whether  you  try  to  explain  this 
by  psychology  or  theology.    Yon  may  seek 
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to  dilnte  it  nntH  it  means  nothing  but  the 
mental  reaction  a  man  suffers  when  he  pre- 
sumes to  run  counter  to  the  accepted  man- 
ners of  society,  self -protective  customs  that 
have  beenr  growing  up  for  centuries.  It 
really  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
your  theory  is.  Here  is  tiie  fact.  There  is 
something  in  us  that  protests  against  sin. 
It  isn't  peculiarly  a  Christian  revelation. 
Christ  develops  it,  makes  it  more  acute,  puts 
intelligence  hack  of  it.  But  it  4)elongs  to 
mlm  everywhere,  as  David  Livingstone,  in 
the  jungles  of  Africa,  and  John  G.  Paton, 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  discovered  among 
the  primitive  savages.  I  don't  believe  a 
human  being  anywhere  can  for  the  first  time 
commit  murder  or  theft  or  go  against  any 
of  the  fundamental  moralities  and  be  quite 
comfortable  over  it  when  ni^t  comes.  You 
may  name  certain  characters  who,  so  far  as 
rather  intimate  observation  goes,  seem  to  be 
absolutely  hardened  and  conscienceless*.  Jack 
London's  Sea  Wolf  occurs  to  me  here.  But 
that  does  not  disprove  my  contention.  I 
once  saw  a  man  who  had  no  nerve-sensitive- 
ness whatever.  You  could  run  him  through 
with  needles  and  there  wouldn't  be  the 
Blightest  perceptible  quiver  of  the  flesh  or 
blink  of  the  eye.  But  nobody  abandoned 
what  he  had  learned  in  physiology  on  that 
account.  Neither  do  I  propose-  to  part  with 
what  I  believe  about  conscience  because 
some  abnormal  man  may  be  found  who,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  dbes  not  manifest  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Here  is  this  phenomenon, 
account  for  the  origin  of  it  as  you  may, 
which  makes  a  man  pull  back  from  sin,  and 
the  closer  he  comes  in  touch  and  stays  in 
touch  with  high  ideals  the  greater  the  re- 
coil. What  is  this  but  another  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  <<The  face  of  Jehovah  is 
against  them  that  do  evil"f  A  man  may 
elude  the  detectives,  leave  no  smallest  point 
unguarded,  cover  up  his  tracks  so  skilfully 
that  his  wrong-doing  may  never  be  known 
by  his  fellows  —  has  he  escaped  this  inner 
condemnation  f  Not  at  all.  This  divine  an- 
tagonism to  sin  goes  on  working  within  his 
soul.  Edwin  rDavies  Schoonmaker  empha- 
sizes this  in  a  bit  of  verse  he  calls  "The 
Grafter": 

''  To  have  gone  from  home  with  confidence 
of  friends 
And  then  return,  a  thing  that  has  his  price ; 
To  know  within  his  heart  that  this  is  so; 
To   have   sold  honor,  yet   to  take  men's 


To  meet  the  honest  merchant  in  tiia  street. 
The  humble  workman  clean  beneath  his 

grime; 
To  face  the  Sabbath  in  the  little  church, 
And  after  service  feel  the  press  of  friends 
And  hear  sincerely  spoken  words  of  praise, 
While  wife  and  children  stand  admiring 

by- 
Is  this  not  Hellf" 

Substitute  for  grafting  any  transgression, 
let  the  consciousness  of  thi»  be  eating  as  an 
acid  at  one's  soul,  and,  even  tho  he  may 
have  the  reputation  ot  an  k  Kempis,  is  not 
the  man  really  in  the  very  hell  of  hellf 
What  is  all  that  but  his  own  better  nature 
crying  out  from  underneath  its  load  of 
shame  against  sin,  the  face  of  Jehovah  in 
the  man's  higher  self  set  against  those  that 
do  evilf 

Our  physical  and  mental  construction  is 
another  argument  to  sustain  my  thesis.  I 
pass  Bloomington's  'levee"  several  times  a 
day.  As  I  see  the  bloated  faces  and  the 
bleai^  eyes  betokening  such  sluggish  mental 
activity,  I  think  of  the  scripture,  "Then  the 
lust  when  it  hath  conceived  'beareth  sin ;  and 
the  sin  «when  it  is  full  grown  bringeth  forth 
death."  These  saloon  loafers  are  not  al- 
ways of  the  defective  riff-raff.  Especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  where  the  driftwood  of 
human  society  collects,  a  surprisingly  big 
perc^itage  of  them  are  often  university 
graduates.  But  their  fine  physiques  soon 
break  down  and  the  windows  of  their  soul 
that  once  reflected  such  glorious  aspirations 
are  battered  in  and  cobwebby.  Now,  what 
intemperance  in  drink  does  to  both  mind 
and  body,  yielding  to  any  other  gross  appe- 
tite will  do  equally,  and  any  sin  of  whatever 
nature  will  do  measurably.  Indiscriminate 
and  uncontrolled  anger  has  a  hurtful  physi- 
ological reaction.  Men  have  actually  burst 
their  blood-vessels  and  fallen  dead  in  a  fit  of 
ungovernable  passion.  Slouchy  habits  of 
thought  and  study  take  their  toll  from  a 
man's  brain  and  nervous  tissue.  Let  a  boy 
simply  squeeze  his  way  through  school, 
barely  "getting  away  with  it,"  making  a 
grade  of  65  when  he  might  have  had  95,  and 
he  will  carry  the  scars  of  his  shame  all 
through  life.  We  are  built  physically  and 
mentally  to  line  up  with  exacting  require- 
ments, and  no  man  can  be  at  his  best  either 
in  body  or  mind  who  permits  any  dalliance 
with  sin.  ''We  needs  must  love  the  highest 
when  we  see  it."  Sin  is  an  irritant.  Sin  is 
a  poison.    Instinctively,  we  seek  to  rid  our* 
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selves  of  it.  It  is  "the  law  of  his  utmost" 
which  accoonts  for  the  splendid  morals  of 
the  British  Navy.  This  protest  of  body  and 
mind  against  anything  short  of  the  finest 
writes  itself  indelibly  upon  our  members. 
It  is  the  good  God  within  us,  his  face  here 
as  elsewhere  set  against  evil. 

I  think  I  see  also  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
munities at  their  best  another  manifestation 
of  the  face  of  Jehovah  being  set  against 
those  that  do  evil.  Suppose  a  delegation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mars — granting  for  the 
sake  of  the  illustration  that  Professor 
Lowell  was  correct — were  to  visit  this  globe 
idth  the  intention  of  taking  up  land  and 
starting  life  anew  here;  and  suppose,  in 
order  to  acquaint  themselves  with  our  way 
of  doing  things,  they  were  to  visit  and  in- 
spect different  neighborhoods;  say,  to-day,  a 
gang  of  thieves  infesting  some  vile  rookery 
in  New  York  City,  carrying  on  all  their  ac- 
tivities by  night,  afraid  to  venture  abroad 
in  daytime,  or,  if  they  do,  constantly  -dodg- 
ing the  police;  and  to-morrow  a  square 
where  decent  folk  live,  their  blinds  up,  noth- 
ing to  conceal,  not  timid  about  looking  any 
man  in  the  face ;  and  suppose  these  Martians 
knew  nothing  about  some  modem  sociologi- 
cal theories,  but  in  their  unsophistlcation  be- 
lieved that  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  society  was  a 
difference  in  moral  ideals;  upon  which  con- 
sensus of  public  opinion  would  they  wish  to 
erect  their  new  institutions  f  Well,  the 
moral  sense  of  a  community  does  make  the 
community.  '' Bighteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion, while  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
By  the  marked  results  of  sin  in  the  group, 
as  well  as  in  the  individual,  we  see  the 
face  of  Jehovah  set  against  them  that  do 
evil. 

But  preeminently  is  this  divine  antago- 
nism to  tin  manifest  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
old  story  of  the  statue,  Apollo  Belvedere, 
and  the  visitors  to  that  particular  art  gal- 
lery— ^you  know  how  they  say  that  every 
man  who  stands  before  that  marvelous  figure 
almost  unconsciously  fills  his  lungs,  throws 
back  his  shoulders,  and  stretches  himself  to 
his  tallest.  What  that  work  of  art  does  for 
men  physically,  Christ  Jesus  does  for  us 
spiritually.  We  place  our  poor,  weak,  un- 
developed selves  up  alongside  his  beauty  and 
perfection,  and  the  contrast  is  so  marked 
we  cover  our  faces  in  confusion,  'niere  is 
an  old  phrase,  not  so  current  now  as  it  once 


was  because  not  relished  in  certain  quarters 
any  more,  but  nothing  else  will  do— we  are 
''convicted  of  sin."  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  for  any  honest  man  to  fellowship 
with  Christ  Jesus  in  any  real  sense  and  not 
suffer  that  experience.  Well,  that  is  Qod^s 
fine,  effective  way  of  showing  how  irrecon- 
cilably his  face  is  set  against  sin.  It  is  the 
protest  of  light  against  darkness,  healUi 
against  disease,  beauty  against  hideousness, 
perfection  against  deformity,  righteousness 
against  iniquity,  life  against  deatlL  And 
on  the  cross  of  Calvary  this  protest  comes  to 
its  supreme  accent,  where,  having  loved  ns, 
the  great  unspeakable  sacrificial  passion 
that  was  on  the  heart  of  God  "from  the 
foundation  of  the  world"  loved  us  "unto 
the  end." 

I  hope  I  have  made  dear  that,  not  merely 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  all  throughout  his  uni- 
verse, God  is  opposed  to  sin.  The  history 
of  criminology  illustrates  it.  A  man's  own 
conscience  corroborates  it.  It  is  graven 
upon  all  our  members  physically  and  men- 
tally. The  difference  between  ri^teous  and 
unrighteous  groups  of  society  is  one  of  his 
appeals.  Christ  Jesus,  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  is  the  most  emphatic  and  convincing 
divine  protest  against  evil.  O  men,  with  all 
this  cloud  of  witnesses  surrounding  us,  we 
invite  sin  into  our  lives  at  tremendous 
hazards. 

But  suppose  a  man  admits  all  this;  sup- 
poses he  tfees  everywhere  evidences  of  the 
divine  antagonism  to  sin;  and  suppose  he 
feels  that  within  himself  the  very  evil  is 
powerful  against  which  is  set  the  face  of 
God;  suppose  from  every  dark  comer  of  his 
room  as  he  lies  upon  the  bed  there  are  fin- 
gers pointing  at  him  and  voices  crying  out, 
"Thou  art  the  man!  "—what  thenf  Dr. 
Alexander  Whyte,  long  pastor  of  Free  St. 
George's,  Edinburgh,  tells  of  this  experi- 
ence with  a  wealthy  member  of  his  congre- 
gation. He  had  been  called  to  the  man's 
home  in  consultation  over  some  generous 
gifts  he  was  preparing  to  distribute  among 
various  charitable  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. And  as  Dr.  Whyte  was  about  to 
leave  the  room  the  man  grasped  at  his  hand 
and,  with  a  look  of  perfect  terror  in  his 
eyes,  cried  out,  "And  hae  ye  nothing  to  say 
for  a  puir  auld  sinner  f"  The  minister  re- 
plied simply,  "He  deligSiteth  in  mercy." 
The  next  day  Dr.  Whyte  received  a  note 
from  his  parishioner  telling  him.  that 
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nns  of  bis  youth  had  been  haunting  him, 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  relief,  and 
that  not  until  he  laid  hold  of  that  promise 
did  any  sleep  come  to  his  eyes.  That's  the 
paradox  of  the  gospel.  ''The  face  of  Je- 
hovah is  set  against  them  that  do  evil,  to 
cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them'  from  the 
earth."  There's  the  divine  antagonism  to 
aan,    unrelenting,    universal,    constitutional. 


Let  us  praise  God  for  it,  that  there  is  no 
connivance  with  sin  on  his  part,  that  sin  is 
not  to  endure.  But  ''he  delighteth  in 
mercy."  There's  the  sinner's  hope  through 
Christ  Jesus.  We  do  not  understand  it. 
We  can  not  explain  it.  We  dare  not  pre- 
sume to  become  dictatorial  in  attempting 
definitions  of  it.  We  can  only  believe  in  it, 
and  proclaim  it,  and  live  by  it 


THE  PENALTIES  OF  PATRIOTISM 

James  Percival  Huoet,  DJ).,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


On  last  Sunday^  I  spoke  of  patriotism 
and  faith  as  two  of  the  great  compelling 
emotions  which  move  and  control  our  human 
lives  and  thoughts  and  deeds.  Such^  emo- 
tions exalt  life.  They  lift  it  to*  higher  levels 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  They  pro- 
test against  and  prevent  the  monotony  and 
lowliness  of  mere  existence.  They  summon 
us,  they  challenge  us,  they  enable  us  and 
empower  us  for  noble  endeavor  and  heroic 
undertaking.  They  deliver  us  from  the 
trivialities  of  selfishness  and  sunmion  and 
equip  us  for  holy  sacrifices  and  sublime 
adventuring. 

But  such  emotions,  such  uplifting,  such 
commitments  and  endeavorings  have  their 
unescapable  penalties.  I  use  this  word, 
however,  not  as  indicative  of  punishment, 
not  as  of  something  to  be  dreaded  and 
avoided  and  if  possible  escaped.  I  mean 
rather  the  accompaniment  of  obligation,  the 
high  demand  of  unescapable  duty. 

Life  is  altogether  too  great  to  be  easy. 
No  real  man  desires  it  to  be  easy.  Phillips 
Brooks  bade  men  not  "to  pray  for  easy 
lives,  but  to  pray  to  be  made  stronger  men." 
John  Button,  in  a  thrilling  passage,  says 
that  "we  are  not  here  to  doubt  or  hesitate 
about  things,  but  to  live  out  our  lives  once 
for  all  with  all  our  strength."  The  same 
thing  rings  in  Dr.  Babcock's  stirring  poem: 

"Be  strong. 
We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift, 
We  have  hard  work  to  do  and  loads  to  lift; 
Shun  not  the  struggle,  'tis  God's  gift. 
Be  strong." 

We  are  thinking  first  of  patriotism  as  an 
emotion,  meaning  by  it  love  of  country,  that 
upsurging  of  heart  at  the  thought  of  our 
homeland,  or  at  the  sight  of  Old  Qlory,  sun- 


^The  addreu  here  printed  and  the  one  referred 
to  were  delivered  ftt  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  bnilding. 
Bedford  Branch,  Brooklyn,  N.  7. 


kissed  and  wind-billowed  in  the  sky.  Such 
emotion  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  True 
sentiment,  deep  feeling,  is  the  fine  revealing 
of  finer  personality.  Life  can  not  be  reduced 
to  the  coldly  practical  and  crudely  material 
without  loss  of  its  finest  elements.  Without 
the  capacity  for  love  and  loyalty  men  are 
truly  "fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils." 

Patriotism  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
matter  of  geography,  for  it  is  so  linked  up 
with  the  physical  facts  of  the  land  of  our 
birth  or  adoption.  It  demands  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  land  in  which  we  live.  Its 
enemies  are  ignorance  and  provincialisnL  I 
wish  I  could  take  you,  every  one,  on  a  jour- 
ney from  coast  to  coast  across  this  wonder- 
ful land,  along  its  10,000-mile  coast-line, 
across  its  mighty  and  fruitful  plains,  or  a 
thousand  miles  upon  the  waters  of  its  great 
inland  seas,  or  down  the  broad  Ohio,  out 
across  the  Mississippi — that  great  father  of 
waters — or  on  beyond  where  Missouri's 
waters  gleam,  so  on  over  the  majestic 
Rockies  with  their  scores  of  snowy  peaks 
uplifted  on  to  the  Sierras  beyond  them  to 
the  Yellowstone,  or  to  that  Titan  of  chasms, 
the  Orand  Cafion  of  Arizona,  and  so  on  to 
the  Golden  Gate.  No  man  could  return 
from  such  a  journey  without  such  a  sense 
of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  this  land  as 
should  make  it  forever  impossible  for  him 
to  be  unmoved  by  the  sight  of  the  flag  or 
by  the  thought  of  that  wide  domain  whereof 
each  American  freeman  is  king. 

But  patriotism  is  not  only  a  love  of  place; 
it  is  a  love  of  people.  And  this  is  a  thing 
far  harder.  It  is  easier  to  thrill  to  the 
mighty  city,  as  its  buildings  lift  themselves 
above  us  with  sky-piercing  towers  or  as  its 
myriad  lights  gleam  out  in  the  twilight, 
rivaling  the  stars,  than  it  is  to  thrill  to  the 
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swarms  that  crowd  the  ghetto.  It  is  easier 
to  feel  proud  in  our  boundless  national 
wealth  than  to  feel  genuine  interest  in  the 
toilers  who  produce  it  on  farm  or  in  factory 
or  mine.  This  patriotic  appreciation  of 
people  is  a  task  made  yet  more  difficult  by 
the  complexity  of  a  polyglot  population. 
For  our  fathers  who  dwelt  in  a  time  far 
more  unified  in  race,  in  speech,  in  religion, 
and  ideals  it  was  not  so  hard.  To  them 
their  land  was  verily  their  own.  Now  it  is  a 
land  which  we  have  shared  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth.  Are  we  willing*  that  they 
should  be  more  than  temporary  sojourners 
here — that  they  should,  if  they  have  readi- 
ness so  to  do>  come  fully  into  our  national 
life  and  become  with  ^aa  full  partners  in  its 
possessions  and  its  pride  f 

How  shall  we  come  to  understand*,  to 
appreciate,  and  to  love  this  multitude?  How 
shall  we  with  prophetic  eye  behold  the 
nation  that  is  to  be,  the  great  coming  racef 
For  a  new.  race  is  in  the  making.  The 
materisls  of  it  are  in  the  melting-pot;  the 
transforming  flames  are  fiercely  burning 
and  the  mass  is  seething.  It  demands 
faith  of  a  highi  order  to  believe  that  out  of 
this  melting-pot  will  come  something  so  fine, 
so  great,  that  in  very  truth  it  will  be  a 
new  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
something  of  this  sort  must  be  the  destiny 
of  America  if  she  is  not  to  fail. 

But  patriotism  is  something  more  than 
emotion;  it  is  purpose.  The  patriotism  of 
purpose  is,  first  of  all,  a  high  resolve  to  put 
the  interests  of  our  country  first  in  thought 
and  in  act.  It  is  the  purpose,  so  far  as 
we  may  be  able,  to  do  our  part,  however 
humble,  and  to  glorify  our  commonplace 
task  by  that  high  ideal  and  that  high  en- 
deavor. 

I  pay  glad  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  new 
army.  Throughout  all  this  mighty  body  of 
young  men,  20  to  30,  there  runs  this  great 
commitment  to  the  national  ideal.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  was  to  be  expected  of  the 
volunteers;  but  because  it  was  expected,  let 
us  not  fail  to  fully  appreciate  the  splendid 
patriotism  of  these  young  men.  Among  the 
finest  of  all  our  youth,  from  every  college 
in  the  land,  from  our  homes,  from  the  busi- 
ness and  professions  where  they  had  already 
won  success — laying  all  else  aside  to  answer 
their  country's  call — they  have  given  them- 
selves without  reservation  in  answer  to  the 
country's  need*     But  W9  ^o  well  also  to 


recognise  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  selected 
men  who  were  not  among  the  volunteers. 
For  reasons  which  to  them  were  sufficient 
they  awaited  the  country's  official  call,  and 
then  readily,  willingly — often  gladly — left 
all  else  to  share  with  their  fellows  in  the 
great  undertaking. 

But  in  this  justified  tribute  to  the  men 
in  uniform  I  do  not  forget  those  in  other 
lines  of  service,  those  women  as  well  as  men 
who,  without  receiving  public  praise,  with- 
out ever  hearing  the  ringing  diouts  of  the 
multitude  in  their  ears,  without  the  flag  flut- 
tering before  them  or  the  strains  of  martial 
music  to  quicken  their  feet,  are  still  going 
day  by  day  about  their  duties  with  a  devo- 
tion not  in  the  slightest  degree  secondary 
to  those  who  have  gone  to  battle-fields  to 
offer  their  lives.  For  modem  war  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  armies;  it  is  the  organ- 
ization of  a  nation  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  united  task.  So,  then,  patriotism  in 
ita  highest  sense  is  the  subordination  of  self 
to  the  common  good,  the  will  to  serve  in 
whatever  way  and  whatever  place  one  may 
so  be  called  upon  to  render  his  part. 

And,  going  yet  further,  patriotism  is  not 
merely  purpose,  but  practise.  It  demands 
not  only  emotion  and  idealism  and  exalted 
purpose,  but  the  persistent  and  resolute 
holding  of  ourselves  up  to  our  hard  task. 
Two  of  the  hardest  tests  that  ever  come  to 
the  patriotic  heart  are  in*  faithfulness  to  the 
uncompleted  task  and  loyalty  in  the  face  of 
disaster.  It  is  easy  enough  in  the  first 
warm  enthusiasm  to  resolve  jto  make  the 
high  choice  and  sacrificial  «commitment;  it 
is  easy  enough  to  begin,  but  the  test  comes 
with  the  long  campaign.  It  is  then  that 
there  are  needed  the  power  to  endure  and 
that  deathless  idealism  which  sustains  the 
weary  heart  and  strengthens  the  faltering 
hand. 

And  yet  a  severer  test  is  met  in  times  of 
disaster.  Patriotism  in  victory  is  easy,  but 
it  takes  finer  stuff  to  stand  reverses,  to 
meet  discouragement,  to  triumph  over  de- 
feat. It  is  in  recognition  of  this  inner  vic- 
tory that  Maeterlinck  speaks  so  sublimely 
of  the  Belgian  king.  He  says:  ^The 
noblest  throne  in  the  world  is  the  narrow 
strip  of  sand  on  which  King  Albert  stands, 
watching  over  his  stricken  people."  So, 
also,  we  are  witnessing  the  inspiring  spec- 
tacle of  Italy  united  in  an  hour  of  danger 
as  she  never  was  united  in  success. 
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I  have  three  applications  to  make.  The 
first  has  reference  to  the  present  war  and 
oar  part  in  it.  There  is  just  one  thing  for 
us  to  do  as  one  of  the  penalties  of  patriot- 
ism— ^namely,  to  finish  the  task.  Everything 
else  is  subordinate.  As  Hugh  Britling  said, 
"It's  got  to  be  done."  As  Lincoln  nrged 
our  fathers  in  his  second  inangoral,  "Let 
OS  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to 
bind  np  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  should  have  borne  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  his  widow  or  his  orphan,  and  to  do 
aU  that  Shan  achieve  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  na- 
tions.'' Not  only  must  it  Hi)e  done,  'but  it 
must  be  thoroughly  and  lastingly  done,  how- 
ever long  it  may  last  and  however  much  it 
may  cost.  The  world  must  never  have  to 
go  through  this  againi 

In  and  through  all  of  it  we  must  maintain 
our  faith  in  and  our  practise  -of  democracy. 
If,  while  we  wage  war  abroad,  we  shall  let 
go  some  of  the  democratic  principles  for  the 
maintenance  and  spread  of  which  we  are 
battling,  we  should  suffer  inner  defeat.  In 
some  measure  this  is  the  supreme  question. 
By  the  genuineness  of  our  American  life  in 


these  years  we  shall  answer  for  ourselvei 
and  for  our  children  the  great  question  as 
to  the  measure  in  which  they  shall  possess 
that  for  which  our  fathers  so  valiantly  bat- 
tled. It  may  be  necessary  in  many  ways  to 
subordinate  the  wide  liberty  of  our  ordi- 
narily peaceful  days  to  the  necessities  of 
organization  and  efficiency  while  the  nation 
is  at  war.  But  we  do  well  to  permit  no 
invasion  of  the  real  spirit  of  our  instita* 
tions  and  no  lessening  of  their  real  demoe* 
racy  of  our  national  life. 

And  in  the  immediate  task  of  war  wtt 
•must  not  for  a  single  moment  lose  sight  of 
the  whole  question  of  which  this  is  a  part^ 
the  great  question  of  social  justiee,  the 
solution  of  which  must  bring  to  aU  men 
under  all  eircumstances  the  certainty  that 
justice  shall  be  done  and  that  brotherhood 
shall  be  fully  established. 

So,  then,  the  penalties  of  patriotism  lie 
in  its  unescapable  obligations.  It  requires 
of  .08  each  and  all  that  our  practise  shall 
equal  our  profession  of  loyalty  and  love. 
Words  unmatched  by  deeds  are  cheap  and 
profitless.  Patriotism,  like  faith,  if  it  have 
not  works,  is  dead. 
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And  ihe^  did  not  receive  him,  heoauee  Ms 
faee  was  as  though  he  tPOtUd  go  to  Jeru- 
salem.— ^Luke  9:  53. 

It  is  safe  to  say  «that  no  parent  ever 
trains  his  child,  no  teacher  ever  stands  up 
in  the  schoolroom,  no  preacher  ever  speaks 
to  his  congregation,  without  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  pain  of  self -revelation.  Nothing 
is  much  harder  in  this  world  than  to  get 
oneself  uttered.  Precisely  as  a  dear-eyed 
and  high-minded  man  must  feel  the  shackles 
of  his  mortality  hampering  and  cramping 
his  expression  more  than  the  man  of  low 
ideals  and  careless  expressionr  can  do,  so  our 
Lord  must  have  felt  it  with  an  ineffable 
keenness.  No  one  ever  walked  the  earth  in 
greater  loneliness  than  Jie.  Even  his  tran- 
scendent abilities  did  not  suffice  for  utter- 
ance that  was  intelligifole  to  the  men  about 
him.  One  of  the  reasons  for  his  parables 
was  that  the  truth  which  these  men  could 
not  comprehend  at  once  might  %e  put  into 
nch  form  as  to  abide  with  them,  challeng- 
ing their  wonder  and  meditation,  until  at  last 


the  heart  of  Christ  hidden  in  the  casket  of 
the  parable  might  become  evident.  His  old 
neighbors  at  Nazareth  were  content  to  dis- 
miss his  preaching  with  4he  contemptuous 
question:  "Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  sonf" 
His  faithful  henchman,  Peter,  burst  out  into 
rough  rebuke  when  for  a  moment  the  Lord 
ventured  to  reveal  the  climax  of  his  mission. 
The  multitude  about  thrust  their  hungry 
bodies  upon  him  while  he  yearned  "to  feed 
their  souls.  Their  tongues  clamored  for  the 
sensation  of  a  miracle  while  he  longed  to 
direct  the  streams  of  living  water  upon 
the  parched  and  barren  desert  of  their 
hearts. 

If  this  were  so  in  Israel,  we  need  scarce 
wonder  that  there  was  misunderstanding  in 
Samaria.  Yet  it  came  at  a  time  when,  if 
ever,  the  Lord  must  have  yearned  for  the 
honest  sympathy  of  appreciation.  Jesus 
never  asked  for  pity.  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
wanted  it.  I  do  not  think  he  wants  it  now; 
but  the  sympathy  of  comprehension,  of  plain, 
clear,  honest  understanding  is  a  sympathy 
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which  every  high-minded  man  must  eovet. 
None  ever  coveted  it  more  than  Christ.  In 
this  present  ease,  blind  and  prejudiced 
tho  Samaria  was,  it  seems  as  if  he  might 
have  had  it  in  some  small  degree.  He  was 
now  a  teacher,  widely  known  in  Israel.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  to  suffer.  I  can 
imagine  that  there  were  times  when  he  would 
fain  have  hastened  his  journey  to  reach  the 
end,  to  have  it  over,  to  enter  on  the  reward 
of  accomplishment.  But  it  is  significant  of 
his  f orgetfulness  of  self  that  he  should  have 
made  the  journey  slowly,  doing  good  at  every 
step  of  it,  and  that  he  should  have  chosen 
to  pass  through  Samaria  and  face  its  mis- 
apprehension. 

I  ask  you  to  notice  particularly  on  this 
Lenten  Sunday  these  two  things  that  our 
Lord  set  completely  aside.  First,  the  cur- 
rent prejudice  against  Samaria.  Secondly,  the 
dauns  of  the  humkn  self  that  clamored 
doubtless  in  him  then,  as  in  you  or  me  to- 
day, for  consideration,  gratification,  and  an 
easy  time.  It  is  in  such  a  juncture,  if  ever, 
that  a  man  craves  the  sympathy  of  being 
understood.  But  the  Samaritans  of  this 
little  village,  at  the  gate  of  which  his  dis- 
ciples presented  themselves  to  ask  a  lodging 
for  him,  could  not  understand.  Their  ears 
were  not  keen  enough  to  hear  tiie  deatii- 
knell  of  the  old  racial  prejudice  sounded  by 
every  footstep  of  our  Lord  as  he  passed 
through  their  despised  street.  Their  eyes 
were  not  clear  enough  to  read*  the  message 
of  sacrifice  for  their  salvation  that  shone 
from  every  lineament  of  that  calm  face  set 
so  stedfastly  toward  Jerusalem.  They 
could  not  understand. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  world  should 
so  rarely  see  and  know  its  bestf  Yet  not 
so  strange,  perhaps,  when  we  remember  that 
in  order  to  see  and  to  understand  we  must 
do  two  of  the  hardest  things  ever  asked  of 
men.  First,  we  must  put  rooted  prejudice 
aside.  Secondly,  we  must  stand  ready  to  pur- 
chase the  future  at  the  price  of  the  present. 
Those  were  the  things  which  Jesus  was 
doing.  Even  the  disciples  could  not  under- 
stand him,  except  as  by  degrees  they  became 
willing  to  do  the  same — ^to  set  aside  deep- 
rooted  prejudice,  as  Peter  was  taught  to  do 
upon  tiie  housetop  at  Joppa;  and  to  be  ready 
to  purchase  the  future  at  the  price  of  the 
present,  as  every  true  man  among  them  did 
when  he  went  out  upon  his  missionary  jour* 
neys  with  the  great  purpose  of  a  world's 


salvation  before  him  and  home  and  friends 
behind. 

I  speak  to  you  this  morning  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent  as  to  people  who  are  ranging 
themselves  either  with  the  Samaritans,  in- 
capable of  understanding  and  profiting  by 
the  mission  of  CSirist;  or  with  the  disciples, 
slow  of  heart,  perhaps,  sadly  imperfect  of 
oomprehension,  meager  in  sympathy;  yet  in 
the  way  of  better  understanding,  completer 
sympathy,  real  effective  friendship. 

Let  me  suppose  that  we  are  all  honestly 
desirous  of  a  key  to  the  understanding  of 
Christ  and  his  mission — that  we  dread  to 
think  of  turning  him  off  when  he  stands  at 
our  doors,  and  so  missing  the  great  chance 
of  life.  Two  things,  I  repeat,  are  necessary 
if  we  would  possess  the  key— two  things,  if 
we  would  win  the  talisman  that  shall  in- 
terpret Caurist.  The  first  is  tiie  giving  up  of 
prejudice  just  as  he  gave  it  up  when  he  went 
through  Samaria.  The  second  is  willingness 
to  buy  the  future  at  the  price  of  the  present, 
as  he  was  doing  when  he  set  his  face  toward 
Jerusalem.  It  is  no  sacrilege  to  say  that  we 
can  understand  the  worth  of  the  Lord's  mis- 
sion only  by  putting  ourselves  in  some  mea- 
sure in  the  Lord's  place. 

1.  I  Shan  not  say  very  much  about  the 
putting  aside  of  prejudice,  except  to  remind 
you  of  its  necessity.  We  are  dreadfully 
hampered  in  this  world  by  the  reverence 
which  we  pay  to  mere  names,  whether  th^ 
be  full  or  empty  of  meaning.  The  epithet 
is  a  missile  which,  like  the  stone  and  mud 
of  the  street,  lies  ever  at  our  hand.  You 
know  how,  in  a  political  meeting,  party  spirit 
as  blind  and  mad  as  that  of  the  mob  that 
clamored  for  our  Lord's  crucifixion  can  often 
be  aroused  by  the  mere  mention  of  a  party 
name.  You  know  how,  in  religious  gather- 
ings, a  whole  audience  can  sometimes  be 
divided,  as  was  the  audience  which  Paul 
once  addrest  by  some  appeal  to  Pharisaic 
or  Saddueean  prejudice.  Men  live  their  lives 
and  do  their  work  among  us — good  men  and 
bad  men — whose  mere  names  become  charms 
to  conjure  with.  We  make  up  our  minds 
aibout  them  on  the  strength  of  an  anecdote 
or  an  incident  and  then  assign  them  their 
niche  forever.  I  have  even  heard  men  boas* 
of  their  ability  to  take  their  fellows  in  at 
the  first  glance,  and  of  their  dependence  upon 
first  impressions  in  judging  those  about 
them.  What  extraordinary  presumption! 
Shall  you  or  I  pass  judgment  on  our  fellow 
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men  in  one-half  hour  when  even  God  himself 
alloirs  three  score  years  and  ten  for  trial 
and  decision  f  Shall  70a  or  I  give  in  that 
allegiance  to  a  mere  party  name,  which 
was  meant  only  to  be  given  to  a  living  per- 
son? Be  very  sure  that  if  we  do  this,  mea- 
saring  onr  likes  and  dislikes  by  our  precon- 
ceived notions,  judging  the  truth  by  what 
we  want  to  prove  true,  holding  the  eternal 
law  of  God  in  respect  of  persons,  we  shall  fit 
ourselves  for  a  place  beside  the  inhospitable 
villagers  of  Samaria.  Sometime  prejudice- 
despising  Truth  wUl  knock  at  our  door  and 
wt-  shall  bid  him  depart. 

I  wish  that  I  might  make  this  truth  veiy 
clear  and  utter  it  very  cogently  to-day.  For 
the  thing  that  mars  our  common  life  the 
most  is  the  fact  that  so  many  small  dis- 
likes and  petty  prejudices  warp  our  estimate 
of  men  and  women,  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
eternal  truth  of  God,  and  starve  our  hearts 
ontfl  all  the  milk  of  human  kindness  seems 
dried  up  in  them.  Except  we  daily  pray  and 
strive  to  make  onr  speech  sweet,  our  judg- 
ment kindly,  and  our  deeds  simply  good,  we 
shall  never  understand  Christ.  He  will  come 
to  our  door  some  day,  setting  all  human 
prejudices  at  naught,  perhaps,  to  do  so,  and 
will  find  it  barred  iby  some  poor  prejudice  of 
ours  which  we  are  cherishing  and  wor- 
shiping. 

2.  I  have  said  that  if  a  man  would  ever 
come  to  his  own,  he  must  see  and  do  the  best. 
If  he  would  see  the  best,  he  must  sacrifice 
his  prejudice.  If  he  would  do  the  best,  he 
must  buy  the  future  at  the  price  of  the 
present.  Here  is  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
sacrifice.  Here  is  the  gospel  of  the  season 
of  Lent.  In  saying  this  I  am  not  preaching 
a  doctrine  of  other-worldliness.  I  am  not 
elaiming  here  that  for  the  sake  of  a  selfish 
heaven  we  must  selfishly  sell  the  earth.  But 
I  am  saying  that  in  this  earthly  life  and  for 
the  sake  of  this  earthly  life,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  life  in  heaven,  a  man  must 
learn  that  the  future  is  to  be  bought  at  the 
expense  of  the  present.  I  suppose  that  some 
of  you  may  very  likely  say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  narrowing  and  cramping  doctrines  of 
religion;  but  I  reply  that  it  is  one  of  the 
great  principles  of  modem  science.  It  is 
being  formulated  anew  with  every  decade. 
It  has  been  shown  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  that  advance  which  life  upon  the 
earth  has  made  along  the  line  of  the  great 
evolutionary  process. 


See,  for  instance,  what  it  means  to  the 
race.  You  know  how,  among  low  forms  of 
life,  parents  produce  offspring  that  almost 
from  the  first  are  able  to  care  for  themselves. 
The  spawn  of  the  fish  may  be  watched  for  a 
while  by  one  or  both  the  parents,  but  when 
the  young  appear  parental  responsibility 
soon  ceases.*  The  little  quail  or  partridge 
comes  from  the  egg  almost  ready  to  take 
up  the  direction  of  its  own  small  life.  It 
can  feed  itself  with  wonderful  cleverness.  It 
can  hide  itself  in  a  way  well-nigh  impos- 
sible of  detection  by  the  human  eye.  It 
needs,  of  course,  to  be  mothered,  but  only  for 
a  few  brief  days  or  weeks,  when  it  becomes 
full-fledged,  full-powered,  and  competent. 
Going  on  into  the  rMm  of  the  mammal  we 
find  the  young  increasingly  dependent  upon 
the  parent,  not  merely  for  protection  from 
cold,  storm,  and  greater  enemies,  but  for 
•bodily  sustenance  as  well.  The  little  colt, 
for  instance,  can  scarcely  reach  the  earth  to 
nibble  at  the  herbage.  Separate  from  its 
mother  it  is  likely  to  starve.  Yet  even  here 
the  period  of  dependence  upon  parental  care 
is  comparatively  brief.  It  is  only  when  you 
climb  up  the  scale  to  man  that  you  see  in 
highest  degree  the  dependence  of  the  chUd 
upon  the  parent  and  the  obligation  under 
which  the  parents  find  themselves  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  present  to  their  children's 
future.  Think  of  the  new4>om  child,  com- 
pletely helpless  in  itself  to  prolong  life  for  a 
single  day — dependent  upon  its  parents  for 
food,  for  shelter,  for  raiment,  for  artificial 
heat  in  the  northern  winter,  for  protection 
against  a  thousand  animate  and  inanimate 
enemifcs,  and  for  that  training  which  is  so 
swift  and  simple  a  process  with  the  little 
beast,  but  so  long,  careful,  and  painful  a 
process  with  the  little  man.  Now  it  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  grade  of  any 
creature  in  the  scale  of  the  animal  creation  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  pains  and  care 
that  the  parent  creature  is  required  to  be- 
stow upon  its  young.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
measured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  present 
which  the  mature  creature  makes  for  the 
sake  of  the  future.  And  to  carry  the  same 
truth  further,  the  families  of  men  have 
advanced  in  intellectual  grasp,  in  material 
wealth,  in  moral  power  and  influence  accord- 
ing as  parents  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
ease,  time,  and  wealth  to  the  training  of 
their  children  through  a  long  period  of  in- 
fancy and  youth. 
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I  aak  you  who  are  now  in  sehool  to  think, 
if  you  have  never  thought  before,  that  aU 
the  pains  taken  with  your  training,  all  the 
expense  of  money  and  of  nervous  energy 
lavished  upon  your  growing  life  is  a  sign 
or  way-mark  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
I  ask  you  to  think  of  it  soberly  and  rever- 
entty;  that,  in  the  first  place,  you  may  im- 
prove it  to  the  utmost;  in  the  second  place, 
that  you  may  realize  your  own  responsibility 
in  turn  for  those  who  shall  come  after  you. 

And  further,  I  ask  you  to  begin  to  learn 
the  lesson  here  and  now  which  your  parents 
and  teachers  had  to  learn  before  you.  Al- 
ready in  school,  if  you  are  taking  school 
aright,  you  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the 
future  can  be  really  possest  only  at  the 
price  of  the  present.  The  pleasant  weather 
that  invites  you  to  make  holiday  must  be 
foregone,  if  you  would  ever  master  that 
sound  learning  which  wiU  make  a  man  of 
you.  The  games  that  are  so  dear  must  be 
limited  and  confined  to  specified  times  and 
seasons.  If  you  should  give  the  whole 
present  to  them — ^and  there  are  so  many 
dajrs  that  seem  better  fitted  for  play  than 
study — ^if  you  should  give  the  whole  present 
to  them,  you  would  be  spending  the  present 
without  any  future  to  show  for  the  ezpendi- 
tore. 

In  innumerable  ways  this  same  demand  is 
made  upon  our  maturity.  We  speak  as 
tho  it  were  a  special  demand  of  Christ — this 
call  for  sacrifice.  It  is,  rather,  the  demand 
that  all  nature  makes.  He  shall  endure  into 
the  future  who  is  willing  to  buy  it  with  the 
present.  He  shall  have  much  in  the  future 
who  is  willing  to  make  the  present  sacrifice 
rich  and  generous;  who  will  pay  an  un- 
grudging price  for  the  future  and  the  Ood 
of  the  future. 

It  is  this  great  principle  that  Christ  ex- 
emplified as  he  flftedfastly  approached 
Jerusalem.  The  present  was  not  starved.  I 
pray  you  not  to  think  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
on  earth  as  a  cramped,  meager,  and  negative 
thing,  it  was  a  wonderfolly  rich  present. 
But  it  was  a  present  that  was  not  hoarded. 
It  was  spent.  It  was  a  present  that  was 
made  to  serve,  and  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  great  future  for  €k>d  and  man. 
Vast  as  the  sacrifice  was,  Christ  knew  he 
could  afford  it.  Great  as  the  trial  of  that 
Jerusalem  journey  must  have  been,  how  poor 
would  have  been  Christ's  own  life  had  he 
S^v^r  taken  it!     It  ia  in  the  light  of  this 


principle  and  of  Christ's  iDustration  of  it 
that  I  preach  this  gospel  to-day.  Christ  asks 
for  our  discipleshlp.  He  asks  the  yielding 
of  your  heart  and  mine  to  his  lordship. 
Whyf  That  its  life  may  be  denied,  stunted, 
and  dwarfed  f  Never  that  I  Never  for  one 
moment  that  I  Christ's  purpose  with  us  is 
entirely  positive.  He  asks  for  the  life,  for 
the  very  heart  of  the  life,  in  order  that  life 
may  be  spent  to-day,  richly,  generously,  lav- 
ishly spent,  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  of  each 
to-morrow.  We  buy  nothing  for  nothing  in 
this  world.  Spend  yourself  in  no  religions 
activity  and  no  knowledge  of  religious  tmth 
is  likely  to  come  to  ^on.  Spend  yourself 
generously  in  the  service  of  the  hi^est  that 
you  know  and  the  highest  that  you  know 
shall  grow  higher  and  better  yet. 

You  see,  I  am  sure,  what  real  bearing 
this  has  upon  the  thousand  common  activities 
of  life.  Here  is  the  present  Sunday,  meant 
for  a  man's  spiritual  health  and  growth.  He 
will  rise  or  fall  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  be- 
ings according  as  he  apends  such  a  day  as 
this  for  some  definite  spiritual  end  or  wastes 
it  He  fritters  it  away  and  lets  its  hours 
evaxK>rate  into  the  past  with  naught  to  show 
for  them  when  he  lies  in  bed  on  Sunday 
morning,  as  tho  that  were  the  one  day 
that  could  be  wasted!  When  he  is  unwOling 
to  make  the  least  effort  toward  worship 
with  his  fellows;  in  other  words,  when  wor- 
ship costs  him  nothing,  then  I  see  him  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  advancing  toward  a 
future  that  is  spiritually  barren.  When  a 
zoan,  believing  in  Christ,  refuses  to  make 
any  confession  of  that  belief  because  it  is 
inconvenient  in  the  present,  involving  an 
effort  which  requires  resolution,  I  see  him 
missing  the  higher  joys  and  comforts  of  his 
faith  because  he  refuses  to  insure  its  future 
by  spending  any  portion  of  his  present 
for  it. 

The  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. But  they  could  scarcely  make 
the  great  truth  clearer.  I  know  it  to  be  dear 
enough  to  every  one  of  us  to  justifj^  my 
appeal  to-day  for  these  two  things,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  miss  the  best.  In  the  first 
place,  for  a  putting  aside  of  prejudice 
and  an  acceptance  of  the  simple,  unflattering; 
saving  truth  of  €k>d  just  aa  it  comes  to  our 
hearts  through  the  lips  and  life  of  Christ. 
In  the  second  place,  for  courage,  resolution, 
and  true  wisdom  enough  to  be  willing  to 
spend  to-day  for  the  sake  of  UHnorrow. 
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That  means  present  happineas.  It  means  abid- 
ing fatnre  satisfaction.  It  means  a  good  life 
here.    It  means  heaven  beyond. 

It  means  all  this  heeanse  these  two  things, 
the  one  negative,  the  other  positivoi  fure 
the  passwords  into  an  understanding  of  onr 
hatdL  They  are  the  keys  4o  his  companion- 
ship. They  unlock  the  doors  into  the  Father's 
house. 

The  Lord  passes  throngh  onr  streets  to- 
day  as  he  went  through  the  .Samaritan  vil- 
lage of  old  time.  Up  to  your  door  he  comes 
and  to  mine.  I  see  one  man  whose  eyes  are 
veiled  with  prejudice.  The  Lord  does  not 
appear  as  he  expected.  He  does  not  speak 
his  tongue,  and,  more  than  all,  his  face  is 


set  toward  some  Jerusalem  where  self  is 
spent  for  higher  ends  than  selfishness.  So 
he  is  not  received.  He  passes  on  because 
he  can  not  crowd  by  prejudice,  and  he  must 
perforce  walk  the  Jerusalem  way.  Except 
men  take  him  on  his  own  terms,  he  may  not 
enter.  Yon  know  what  those  terms  are: 
"  Whosoever  believeth  " — "  Whosoever  re- 
penteth  " — "  Whosoever  cometh" — "  Whoso- 
ever will."  These  no  prejudice  shall  blind 
to  the  Lord's  face.  These  no  fear  of  sacrifice 
shall  keep  from  the  Lord's  companionship. 
They  AbH  be  his  and  his  forever.  The  mists 
of  uttbelief  shall  he  cleared  away.  The 
spending  of  to-day  in  his  name  shall  bring 
an  iOimitilble  future  in  his  presence. 
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EATING  THE  BREAD  AND  DRINKING  THE  BLOOD 
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Hb  thai  eateth  my  Jleth  and  drinketh  my 
hlood  hath  eternal  life. — John  6:54. 

OUB  Lord  defines  eternal  life  for  xm: 
"This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent.''  To  know  God  in 
Christ  is  eternal  life;  and  whoever  does 
what  is  meant  by  eating  the  flesh  and  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  CSirist  receives  the  full 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  which  is  eternal 
life. 

John  6:63  proves  that  these  words  are  not 
to  be  taken  literally  but  spiritually:  "The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit, 
and  they  are  life.'*  Eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  evidently  mean  that  we 
receive  and  appropriate  the  merit  of  his 
death,  that  we  become  partakers  of  his  sacri- 
ficial life.  Then  we  in  turn,  drinking  his 
blood,  have  blood  to  give. 

So  this  passage  introduces  us  into  a  region 
where  we  are  slow  to  advance— the  region 
of  faith.  We  treat  it  as  tho  it  were  a  senti- 
ment, whereas  it  links  us  to  Almightiness. 
St.  Augustine  said  long  ago,  Crede  et  man- 
diMottf— ^'Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten." 
Plainly  this  means  simply  the  act  of  faith 
and  communion  that  we  exercise  in  prayer 
and,  in  a  very  special  manner,  at  this  table. 

The  wine  here  is  suggestive.  It  comes 
from  the  vine.  Christ  said:  "I  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  the  branches.''  In  other  words.  Ye 
Christians  are  of  my  very  own  nature. 

The  word  used  here  for  "  eatmg  "  is  full  of 


suggestion.  We  see  the  animals  lying  in 
our  fields  "chewing  the  end,"  as  we  put  it. 
They  are  not  content  with  one  mastication, 
but  quietly  and  restfully  again  subject  the 
food  to  the  same  process  of  mastication. 
Thus  it  comes  to  mean  feeding  over  and  over 
again  upon  Christ,  the  continuation  of  our 
meditation  and  f  dlowship  with  Christ,  the 
fellowship  is  ever  new  and  ever  renewed.  As 
Bishop  Westcott  puts  it,  "The  Son  of  Man 
lived  for  us  and  died  for  us  and  communi- 
cates to  us  tiie  effects  of  his  life  and  death 
as  perfect  man." 

The  teaching  is  here;  ''If  a  man  love 
me,  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my  Father 
will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and 
make  our  abode  with  hiuL"  Thus  he  offers 
UP  himself,  his  Spirit,  his  life,  his  way  of 
looking  at  life  and  aU  its  concerns,  his  reve- 
lation of  the  Father,  his  power  over  evil, 
his  tireless  energy  for  good.  He  stands  at 
the  door  of  the  human  heart  and  knocks,  and 
with  those  who  have  the  grace  to  open  he 
abides.  And  the  characters  of  those  who  re- 
ceive him  and  "practise  his  presence"  grad- 
ually shape  themselves  after  his  likeness. 

''To  feed  on  Christ  is  to  get  his  strength 
into  us,  to  be  our  strength.  You  feed  on 
the  corn-field  and  then  go  and  build  your 
house;  and  it  is  the  corn-field  in  your  strong 
arm  that  builds  the  house,  that  cuts  down 
the  trees  and  piles  the  stones  and  lifts  the 
roof  into  its  place.  You  feed  on  Christ  and 
then  go  and  live  your  Hfe;  and  it  is  Christ 
in  you  that  lives  your  life,  that  helps  the 
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poor,  that  tells  tiie  truth,  that  fights  th0 
battle,  and  that  wins  the  erown." 

It  is  astonishing  how  food  alone  will  af- 
fect character  and  disposition.  It  affects 
life.  I  remember  how  greatly  I  was  inter- 
ested when  I  read  for  the  first  time  the  most 
interesting  case  of  change  produced  hj  food 
alone  in  the  case  of  the  common  bee.  The 
egg  which  produces  the  common  worker  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  produces 
the  queen.  The  royal  egg  is  merely  laid  in 
a  special  cell  and  furnished  with  a  special 
food.  So  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  bees  to 
make  as  many  queens  as  they  desire,  by  giv- 
ing to  the  ordinary  egg  proper  treatment— 
the  egg  is,  so  to  speak,  what  it  eats. 

Of  Bisdon  Darracott,  the  famous  preacher, 
once  known  as  the  ''Star  of  the  West,"  it 
was  said  that  he  looked  like  one  who  lived 
on  live  kings,  so  animated  and  vivacious 
was  he.  The  doctor  knows  how  true  it  is 
that  we  are  what  we  eat. 

Ck>ming  higher,  you  know  how  your  na- 
tui'e  is  fed  by  the  kind  words  and  gentle- 
ness and  patience  of  one  you  love  and  who 
loves  you.  At  the  present  time  our  young 
men  are  being  fed  by  the  heroism  of  our 
sailors  and  soldiers. 

The  spiritual  application  is  highest  of  alL 
I  was  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  not  long 
ago,  who,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
went  out  to  China.  Among  the  first  to  wel- 
come him  and  give  him  a  kind  word  was  Dr. 
Legge,  the  missionary.  Taking  him  by  the 
hand,  Dr.  Legge  told  him  that  he  had  come 
to  a  country  full  of  temptations  for  a  young 


man,  but  that  whenever  he  was  lonely  or 
tempted  he  must  make  his  way  to  his  (Dr. 
Legge's)  house,  and  there  find  asylum  from 
the  blasting,  withering  storm.  He  never  for- 
got the  kindness  and  was  greatly  helped. 

About  twenty-five  years  afterward  my 
friend  was  in  England  again,  conducting  a 
large  hydropathic  establishment.  It  was 
bright  summer  and  he  was  playing  bowls 
on  the  lawn  when  he  saw  some  visitors  come 
in  at  the  gate  and  look  round.  After  a 
time  he  found  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  fixedly  watching  him,  he  went  up  and 
asked  if  he  could  help  them,  or  do  anything 
for  them.  Then  Dr.  Legge,  for  it  was  he, 
said:  ''Don't  you  remember  met"  mention- 
ing my  friend's  name.  In  a  moment,  in  spite 
of  the  long  beard  which  Dr.  Legge  had 
grown,  my  friend  recognized  his  voice,  re- 
membered all  the  past,  and  the  tears  of  joy 
ran  down  his  face  as  Dr.  Legge  held  him 
by  both  hands.  "And,"  said  my  friend, 
"there  we  stood,  looking  into  each  other's 
eyes,  eating  and  drinking  each  other." 

That  is  the  explanation  of  this  text: 
"He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  hath  eternal  life,"  has  Christ.  You  have 
all  had  that  experience  with  some  other  souL 
That  is  what  we  can  do  with  Christ  at  this 
table  in  a  very  special  manner.  We  can 
"  stand  beiiolding  "  until  our  hearts  melt,  un- 
til somehow  we  feel  and  know  that  Christ, 
our  Christ,  has  got  inside  of  us.  We  eat  and 
drink  each  other.  Virtue  flows  out  and  we 
are  healed,  restored,  strengthened.  May  we 
be  helped  to  do  that  now. 


LINCOLN 


"  Thb  feeling  with  which  Lincoln  was  re- 
garded by  the  men  at  the  front,  for  whom 
through  the  early  years  of  their  campaign- 
ing he  had  been  not  only  the  leader  but 
thr  inspiration,  was  indicated  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received.  I  happened  myself  on  the  day  of 
those  sad  tidings  to  be  with  my  division  in  a 
little  village  just  outside  of  Ooldsborough, 
N.  C.  We  had  no  direct  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  North,  but  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  dispatches  about  noon  each 
day  carried  across  the  swamps  from  a  sta- 
tion through  which  connection  was  made  with 
Wilmington  and  the  North. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  had  gone 
to  the  shanty  of  an  old  darky  whom  I  had 


come  to  know  during  the  days  of  our  sojourn 
for  tiie  purpose  of  getting  a  shave.  The 
old  fellow  took  up  his  razor,  put  it  down 
again,  and  then  again  lifted  it  up,  but  his 
arm  was  shaking  and  I  saw  that  he  was  so 
agitated  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  task. 

" '  Massa,'  he  said,  '  I  cant  shave  yer  this 
momin'.' 

"'What  is  the  matter f  I  inquired. 

" '  Well,'  he  repHed,  '  somethin's  happened 
ti  Massa  Linkum.' 

"'Why! '  said  I,  'nothing  has  happened 
to  Lincoln.  I  know  what  there  is  to  be 
known.     What   are  you   talking  about f 

" '  WeUI'  the  old  man  repHed  wHh  a  half- 
sob,  '  we  colored  f 61ks — ^we  gits  news,  or  we 
gits  half  news,  sooner  than  you-all.    I  dun 
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know  Jos'  what  it  is,  but  somethin'  done  gone 
wrong  with  Masas  Linkum.' 

'^  I  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  the  old 
man,  but  I  was  sufficiently  anxious  to  make 
my  way  to  division  headquarters  to  see  if 
there  was  any  news  in  advance  of  the  arrival 
of  the  regular  courier.  The  colored  folk 
were  standing  in  little  groups  along  the 
village  street  murmuring  to  each  other  or 
waiting  with  anxious  faces  for  the  -bad  news 
that  they  were  sure  was  coming.  I  found 
tiiat  the  brigade  adjutant  and  those  with 
him  were  puzzled  like  myself  at  the  troubled 
minds  of  the  negroes,  but  still  skeptical  as 
to  the  possibility  of  any  information  having 
reached  them  which  was  not  known  through 
the  regular  channels. 

"At  noon  the  courier  made  his  appearance 
riding  by  the  wood  lane  across  the  fields; 
and  the  instant  he  was  seen  we  all  realized 
that  there  was  bad  news.  The  man  was 
hurrying  his  pony  and  yet  seemed  to  be  very 
unwilling  to  reach  the  lines  where  his  report 
must  be  made.  In  this  instance — ^as  was,  of 
course,  not  usually  the  case — ^the  courier 
knew  what  was  in  his  dispatches.  The  di- 
vision adjutant  stept  out  on  the  porch  of 
the  headquarters  with  the  papers  in  his 
hand,  but  he  broke  down  before  he  could 
begin  to  read.  The  division  commander  took 
the  word  and  was  aible  simply  to  announce: 
'  Lincoln  is  dead.' 

"  The  title  'President'  was  not  necessary, 


and  he  sought,  in  fact,  for  tiie  shortest  word. 
I  never  before  had  found  myself  in  a  mass 
of  men  overcome  by  emotion.  Ten  thousand 
soldiers  were  sobbing  together.  No  survivor 
of  the  group  can  recall  the  sadness  of  that 
morning  without  again  being  touched  by  the 
wave  of  emotion  which  broke  down  the  re- 
serve and  control  of  these  war-worn  veterans 
on  learning  that  their  great  captain  was 
dead.  .   .   . 

"One  of  the  impressions  that  has  been 
left  with  me,  from  a  careful  study  of  Lin- 
coln's life,  is  that  of  his  intellectual  mod- 
esty. Lincoln's  patient  readiness  to  listen 
to  suggestion  and  counsel  and  his  care  in 
securing  information  enabled  his  judgment 
to  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  final  decision 
in  a  manner  that  furthered  very  greatly  the 
discharge  of  his  responsibilities,  and  that 
was  of  enormous  service  to  the  country. 

"In  this  aspect  of  intellectual  modesty 
and  of  receptivity  of  suggestion,  Lincoln  can 
fairly  be  compared  with  Washington,  cJtho 
it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Washington 
possest  far  less  originality  of  thought  and 
less  intellectual  distinctiveness.  Washington 
and  Lincoln  were,  however,  alike  in  their 
practise  of  eecuring  from  the  men  about 
them  the  best  counsel  that  these  men  were 
in  a  position  to  give,  and  in  working  out 
from  the  conflicting  advice  conclusions  of 
inestimable  service  to  the  country." — Gbobos 
Havsn  Putnam,  in  The  Evening  Tost. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN' 


This  is  the  first  notable  attempt  by  an 
English  author  to  give  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Lincoln  as  a  statesman: 

"  Many  great  deeds  had  been  done  in  the 
war.  The  greatest  was  the  keeping  of  the 
North  together  in  an  enterprise  so  arduous, 
and  an  enterprise  for  objects  so  confusedly 
related  as  the  Union  «nd  freedom.  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  this;  nobody  else  could  have 
done  it;  to  do  it  he  bore  on  his  sole  alioulders 
such  a  weight  of  care  and  pain  as  few  other 
men  have  borne.  When  it  was  over  it  seemed 
to  the  people  that  he  had  all  along  been 
thinking  their  real  thoughts  for  them;  but 
they  knew  that  this  was  because  he  had  fear- 
lessly thought  for  himself.  He  had  been 
able  to  save  the  nation  partly  because  he 
saw  that  unity  was  not  to  be  sought  by  the 
way  of  base  concession.  He  had  been  able 
to  free  the  slaves  partly  because  he  would 
not  hasten  to  this  object  at  the  sacrifice  of 
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what  he  thought  a  larger  purpose.  This  most 
unrelenting  enemy  to  the  prorject  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  the  one  man  who  had  quite 
purged  his  heart  and  mind  from  hatred,  or 
even  anger,  toward  his  fellow  countrymen  of 
the  Soutii.  That  fact  came  to  be  seen  in  the 
South,  too,  and  generations  in  America  are 
likely  to  remember  it  when  all  other  features 
of  his  statecraft  have  grown  indistinct.  A 
thousand  reminiscences,  ludicrous  or  pathetic, 
passing  into  myth  but  enshrining  hard  fact, 
will  prove  to  them  that  this  great  feature  of 
his  policy  was  a  matter  of  more  than  policy^ 
They  will  remember  it  as  adding  a  peculiar 
luster  to  the  renovation  of  their  national 
existence ;  as  no  small  part  of  the  glory,  sur- 
passing that  of  former  wars,  which  has  be- 
come the  common  heritage  of  North  and 
South.  For  perhaps  not  many  conquerors, 
and  certainly  few  successful  statesmen,  have 
escaped  the  tendency  of  power  to  harden,  or 
at  least  to  narrow,  their  human  sympathies; 
but  in  this  man  a  natural  wealth  of  tender 
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eompassion  beeame  richer  and  more  tender 
while  in  the  stress  of  deadly  conflict  he  de- 
veloped an  astounding  strength. 

**  Beyond  his  own  country  some  of  us  recall 
his  name  as  the  greatest  among  those  as- 
sociated with  the  cause  of  popmar  govern- 
ment. He  would  have  liked  this  tribute,  and 
the  element  of  truth  in  it  is  plain  enough, 
yet  it  demands  one  final  consideration.  He 
accepted  the  institutions  to  which  he  was 
born,  and  he  enjoyed  them.  His  own  intense 
experience  of  the  weakness  of  democracy  did 
not  sour  him,  nor  would  any  similar  ex- 
perience of  later  times  have  been  likely  to 
do  00.  Yet  if  he  reflected  mudi  on  forms  of 
p;ovemment  it  was  with  a  dominant  interest 
in  something  beyond  them.  For  he  was  a 
dtizen  of  that  far  country  where  there  is 
neither  aristocrat  nor  democrat.  No  political 
theory  stands  out  from  biA  words  or  actions ; 
but  tiiey  flhow  a  most  unusual  sense  of  the 
possible  di^ty  of  common  men  and  common 
things.    His  humor  rioted  in  comparisons  'be- 


tween potent  personages  and  Jim  Jett's 
brother,  or  old  Judge  Brown's  drunken 
coa<^man,  for  the  reason  for  which  the  rarely 
jesting  Wordsworth  found  a  hero  in  the 
*  Leech^Qatherer '  or  in  Nelson  and  a  villain 
in  Napoleon  or  in  Peter  BelL  He  could  use 
and  respect  and  pardon  and  overrule  his  far 
more  accomplished  ministers  because  he  stood 
up  to  them  with  no  more  fear  or  cringing, 
with  no  more  dislike  or  envy  or  disrespect, 
than  he  had  felt  when  he  stood  up  long  be- 
fore to  Jack  Armstrong.  He  faced  the  diffi- 
culties and  terrors  of  his  high  office  with  that 
same  mind  with  whidi  he  had  paid  his  way 
as  a  poor  man  or  navigated  a  boat  in  rapids 
or  in  floods.  If  he  had  a  tiieory  of  democracy 
it  was  contained  in  his  condensed  note  which 
he  wrote,  perhaps  as  an  autograph,  a  year 
or  .two  hetoTe  his 'presidency:  'As  I  would 
not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master. 
This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy.  What- 
ever differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  is  no  democracy.'" 


W^ASHINGTON 


"Thk  republic  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
nobility  of  his  character,  his  virtue,  honor 
and  truthfulness,  and  his  faith  in  human 
nature  as  well  as  in  God."— Jambs  E.  C. 
Sawyxb. 

''  If  it  be  true  that '  a  good  name  is  rather 
to  be  chosen  than  great  riches  and  loving 
favor  than  silver  and  gold,'  then  our  country 
has  a  priceless  heritage  in  the  memory  of 
Washington ;  for  where  shall  we  find  a  better 
name  or  one  that  receives  more  of  loving 
favor  than  that  to  which  we  pay  tribute  to> 
dayt"— D.  T.  Burrell. 

''I  would  quote  a  sentence  of  Washington's 
as  the'  comer-stone  of  int^gent,  lofty 
Americanism,  and  it  is  this: 

**  *  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that 
little  spark  of  celestial  fire  called  con- 
science.   .    .    ."* 

"Washington's  value  to  us  lies  in  his 
Americanism.  Napoleon  died  with  the  hope 
that  his  reign  mi^t  be  considered  a  dicta- 
torship; Washington  with  the  hope  that  an 
American  dictator  was  rendered  impos- 
sible. One  is  a  typical  autocrat ;  the  other  the 
typical  republican.  There  is  a  republicanism 
in  duty,  for  every  man  has  its  privilege  and 
its  cares.  Napoleon  had  no  duty  but  his 
glory;  Washington  had  no  glory  but  his  duty. 
There  is  a  republicanism  in  every  honest. 


reverent  effort  to  win  success.  Every  man 
has  that  inspiration  and  opportunity.  Na- 
poleon's destiny  was  autocratic;  the  destiny 
of  Washington  is  vouchsafed  to  every  man. 
The  genius  of  Napoleon  is  solitary  and  has 
a  monarchy  all  its  own ;  that  of  Washington 
seems  only  the  large  perfection  of  that  which 
every  man  feels  is  in  him.  The  influence  of 
one  is  imperious,  dazzling,  dictatorial;  that 
of  tiie  other  genial,  inspiring,  pervasive.  In 
the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life,  it  is  of 
deepest  significance  that  there  may  stand 
one  who  shall  invite  into  longest  life  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  national 
spirit.  There  is  the  greatness  which  humil- 
iates and  there  is  the  greatness  which  in- 
spires. Under  the  spell  of  Napoleon's  influ- 
ence there  can  be  no  self-government;  every 
man  must  feel  how  weak  he  is.  Under  the 
benign  influence  of  Washington,  self-respect 
rises;  there  can  be  no  tyranny;  every  man 
sees  his  own  powers  in  the  large  power  of 
his  leader.  The  triumphs  of  Napoleon  would 
have  made  that  of  his  successor  impossible. 
There  was  that  in  Washington  which,  tho 
it  had  been  defeated  in  him,  would  have 
been  victorious  in  the  next  generation.  To- 
day the  loftiest  with  the  lowliest  looks  up 
to  'hhn  and  cries :  '  My  father,  my  f atiier, 
the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof  I '"— F.  W.  Ounsatjlus. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  CAME  OUT  OF  A  BOX 

Mrs.  Prank  M.  Qoodchild,  New  York  City 


It  waa  not  a  lar^  box,  certainly  not  as 
large  as  your  father's  eollar-box«  Nor  was 
it  a  very  strong  box;  any  muscular  boy 
eonld  have  cmsbt  it  in  his  hands.  It  is 
Burprizing  that  a  boy  could  have  come  out 
of  such  a  fragile  thing;  but  this  boy,  to 
the  end  of  his  long  life,  insisted  that  he 
had.  He  was  not  a  puny  boy,  either;  he 
could  coast  down  the  longest  and  steepest 
hill  in  his  New  England  town  and  he  could 
"whittle  out  the  eled  on  which  he  coasted. 
His  name  was  Cyrus  Hamlin,  and  he  was 
bom  in  1811  in  the  little  town  of  Water- 
ford,  in  Maine. 

Like  all  other  boys,  or  girls  either,  he 
loved  a  soldiers'  parade,  and  once  a  year 
he  had  such  a  treat  at  the  annual  Muster 
Day  in  his  town,  when  the  regiment  turned 
out — and  everybody  else  with  it.  Every  sofl- 
dier  wore  his  brightest  uniform.  There 
was  a  sham  battle  with  the  Indians  in  war- 
paint and  feathers.  There  were  refresh- 
ment-stands with  gingerbread  and  buns 
and  lemonade.  On  the  Muster  Bay  when 
Gyrus  was  about  ten  years  old,  he  hurried 
through  his  chores,  feeding  the  cows  and 
bringing  in  the  wood,  and  all  the  other 
duties  which  in  those  days  were  part  of 
»  boy's  education.  Then  he  washed  up 
and  was  ready  for  the  fun.  His  mother 
gave  him  seven  cents  to  spend  at  the 
parade-ground— quite  a  fortune  to  a  boy 
who  saw  very  little  money;  but  just  as  he 
was  starting  she  said,  ''Perhaps,  Qyrus, 
yon  win  put  a  cent  or  two  into  the  box." 

Now  the  box  stood  in  the  hall  of  a  Mrs. 
Farrar's  house.  It  was  trying  to  collect 
twelve  dollars  to  help  educate  a  native  boy 
in  a  Christian  school  in  India.  Cyrus  often 
thought  about  that  boy  as  he  worked 
around  the  farm;  thought  of  his  little  mud 
home;  of  his  brown  skin  and  his  black  eyes 
and  hair,  of  the  turban  he  wound  around 
his  head,  and  the  long  cloth  in  which  he 
s^fully  drest  himself;  thought,  too,  of 
the  strange  religion  of  this  boy  who  bowed 
down  before  an  unsightly  image  and  then 
painted  a  mark  on  his  forehead  as  a  sign 
that  he  had  said  his  prayers. 

Afl  Pyros  hurried  along  the  street  on  that 


Muster  Day,  the  seven  cents  lay  warm  sxA 
safe  in  his  pocket,  but  his  mind  was  un- 
easy. Should  he  put  in  one  or  twof  He 
wished  that  his  mother  had  l)pen  exact  in 
the  number;  he  would  put  in  two  and  keep 
five.'  But  his  conscience  said,  "Five  for 
yourseilf  and  two  for  the  boy's  soulf  "  Then 
he  decided  on  three  for  the  box,  but  still  he 
was  not  satisfied  to  keep  the  bigger  half 
for  himself.  While  he  argued,  he  found 
himself  at  Mrs.  Farrar's  door,  and  putting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  said,  "  Hang  it 
all,  111  dump  them  all  in  and  have  no  more 
bother  about  it!  "  So  he  did.  All  day  he 
avoided  the  refreshment-stands  where  the 
other  boys  were  eating  delicious  sweets,  but 
somehow  he  felt  content.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon he  went  home,  and  bursting  into  the 
house,  he  cried  out,  "Mother,  I'm  as  hun- 
gry as  a  bear;  I  haven't  hit  a  mouthful 
to  eat  all  day!"  "Why,  Cyrus,"  his 
mother  said,  "  did  you  lose  the  money  I  gave 
yout " 

"No,  mother,"  he  answered,  "but  you 
didn't  give  it  to  me  right.  If  you  had 
given  me  six  cents  or  eight  cents,  I  could 
have  divided  it  half  and  half,  btft  you  gave 
me  seven;  I  couldn't  divide  it,  so  1  dropt 
it  all  in  together." 

"You  dear  boyt "  his  mother  said,  and 
tho  she  smiled  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
as  she  gave  him  the  biggest  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk  he  had  ever  seen. 

That  was  the  box  out  of  which  Cyrus 
Hamlin  oame,  for  that  day's  sacrifice 
opened  his  heart  to  our  Lord,  and  soon 
after  he  gave  his  life  to  Gh>d's  service 
a^  generously  as  he  had  given  his  pocket- 
money,  and  when  he  was  twenty-five  years 
old  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  Turkey,  So 
you  see  be  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  he 
came  out  of  the  box. 

But  something  else  came  out  of  the  box 
along  with  Qyrus  Hamlin:  a  great  college  in 
Constantinople,  called  Bobert  College.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Bosporus, 
where  every  one  can  see  it  But  even  if  it 
had  not  such  a  fine  location  it  could  not 
be  hid,  for  from  its  very  beginning  in  18fi3 
a  wonderful  harvest  for  Jesus  Christ  has 
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been  growing  from  it.  Thousands  of  young 
men  have  been  graduated  from  it  as  earnest, 
devoted  Christians.  They  have  founded 
happy  homes  with  Jesus  Christ  as  their  head^ 
in  place  of  Mohammedan  homes  which  have 
no  Christ.  And  this  host  of  men  and  women 
and  boys  and  girls  have  loved  our  Lord 
better  even  than  life,  for  in  the  last  three 
years  the  empire  of  Turkey  has  been  perse- 
cuting and  torturing  and  killing  the  Chris- 
tians, even  many  boys  and  girls  like  your- 
selveo.  Sometimes  the  chance  to  live  has 
been  offered  them,  if  they  would  give  up 
Christ  and  become  Mohammedans;  but  most 
of  them  have  been  loyal  and  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  faith,  choosing  rather 
to  suffer  with   Christ  than  to   deny  him. 


Think  of  it,  boys  and  girls  t  Sometimes  we 
arc  ashamed  to  be  known  as  Christians  here 
in  this  land  of  religious  freedom.  If  we 
fail  to  stand  up  for  our  Lord  against  the 
teasing  or  laughter  of  our  comrades,  we 
could  scarcely  endure  persecution  for  him. 
The  next  time  a  little  missionary  box 
comes  around  to  gather  money  for  some 
mission  school,  do  not  shake  your  head.  No ; 
remember  the  boy  that  came  out  of  the  box, 
and  the  college,  and  the  multitude  of  suf- 
fering Christians  in  Turkey.  Drop  in  all 
that  you  can  give,  and — ^who  knows! — ^you 
yourself  may  come  out  of  that  box,  a  strong 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  who  will  turn  many 
to  righteousness  and  will  shine  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 


THe  liCMoa  •f  the  Tower*  ''And  they  ntAd, 
Go  to,  let  ui  build  ui  •  city,  and  a  tower, 
whoee  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  and  let  ni 
make  ns  a  name;  leat  we  be  leattered  abroad 
npon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." — Gen. 
11:4. 

THe  Cklld  HAut  THat  Conqvera*  ''And 
there  waa  war  in  heaven:  Michael  and  hit 
annds  going  forth  to  war  with  the  dragon: 
and  the  dragon  warred  and  his  angels;  and 
they  prevailed  not,  neither  waa  their  place 
found  any  more  in  heaven." — Rev.  12 :  7,  8. 
"In  that  hour  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus, 
saying,  Who  then  is  greatest  In  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  f  And  he  called  to  him  a  little 
child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
said.  Verily  I  sav  unto  you,  Except  ve  turn, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — 
Matt  18: 1-8. 

THe  8F<ritiuil  Man.  '*He  that  ii  spiritual 
Judgeth  aU  things."— 1  Cor.  2:16. 

Tke  DUnnlMuil  of  a  Prophet*  "But  go  thou 
thy  way  tin  the  end  be;  for  thou  shalt  rest, 
and  Shalt  stand  in  thy  lot,  at  the  end  of  the 
days." — ^Dan.  12 :  18. 

The  Rell^oB  of  Spirit.  "If  any  man  hath 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." — 
Rom.  8:9. 

The  IMvlBe  Forgetfalae— *  "Remember  not 
against  us  the  iniquities  of  our  forefathers: 
let  thy  tender  mercies  speedily  prevent  us." — 
Ps.  79:  8.  "I  wiU  forgive  their  iniquity,  and 
their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more."-—Jer. 
81:84. 

The  Plain  Man  and  the  Blhle.  "Now  these 
were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica, 
in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readi- 
ness of  mind,  examining  the  scriptures  daily, 
whether  these  things  were  so." — ^Acts  17:  11. 

The  Call  of  Christ.  "  And  as  Jesus  passed  by 
from  thence,  he  saw  a  man  called  Matthew, 
sitting  at  the  place  of  toll;  and  he  saith  unto 
him.  Follow  me.  And  he  arose,  and  followed 
him."— Matt.   9:9. 

The  KlBflTdom  of  DarkaeMU  "What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  most 
High  God  f"— Mark  5:7. 


lilfe^a     LlmltatloBa     aad     Compeaaatloaa* 

"And  thou  mayst  add  thereto.  — 1  Ohron. 
22:14. 

A  New  Barth.  "  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth." — ^Rev.  21 :  1. 

The  Sore  aad  lAwimg  Faith.  "And  this  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send, 
even  Jesus  Phrist." — John  17 :  8. 

In  the  Days  of  Yimth.  "Remember  also  thv 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." — EoeL 
12:1. 

The  Aasela  of  Little  Children.    "See  that 

fe  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for 
say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven." — ^Matt.   18 :  10. 

The  Day**  'Work.  "Man  goeth  forth  unto  his 
work  and  to  his  labor  until  the  evening."— 
Ps.  104:28. 

Toned  lato  Aaother  Man.  "Thou  shalt  be 
turned  into  another  man." — 1  Sam.  10:6. 
"If  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  orea- 
ture." — 2  Cor.   5 :  17. 

Ihe  MaaimoB  of  Uarlgrht^Oiinieaa.    "Make 

to  yourself  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness;  that  when  it  shall  fail, 
they  may  receive  you  into  the  eternal  taber- 
nacles."— Luke  16:9. 

The  Boy  "Who  Helped  Jeaiia.  "Jesus  said. 
Make  the  people  sit  down." — John  6: 10. 

The  Slgralflcaaee  of  Samaria*  "He  must 
needs  pass  through  Samaria." — John  4:  4. 

Jeaaa  aad  Paul.  "Jesus  came  .  .  .  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Ch>d." — ^Mark 
1 :  14.  "The  gospel  which  was  preached  of 
me."— Gal.  1 :  11. 

SlmoB  the  Cyrenlaa*  "And  they  compel  on* 
Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  who  passed  by.  coming  out 
of  the  country,  the  father  of  Alszander  and 
Rufus,  to  bear  his  cross." — ^Mark  15  :  21. 

«UBto  Ton**  First.  "And  he,  when  he  is 
come,  will  convict  the  world." — John  16  :  8. 

FaatlBflT  aad  Prayer.  "When  ye  fast,  be  not 
as  the  hypocrites."— Matt.  6  :  16. 
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What  a  Father  Owes  to  His 
ChUdren 

For  I  have  hnown  him  (Ahrahasn)  to  the 
end  that  he  may  command  hie  chUdren 
and  hie  houeehold  after  him,  that  they 
may  heep  the  way  of  Jehovah,  to  do  right- 
eoueness  and  justice;  to  the  end  that 
Jehovah  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that 
which  he  hath  spoken  of  Atfiw— Gem  18:19. 

I  HAYK  wondered  why  the  committee  did 
not  uk  me  to  speak  on  the  duty  of  children 
to  their  parents,  •but  I  thiiric  they  had  in 
mind  the  idea  that  mn  ideal  father  is  harder 
to  find  than  an  ideal  mother,  and  we  will 
have  to  admit  that  this  is  true.  Women  are 
more  reli^ons  than  men.  The  last  census 
shows  that  63^  per  ceitt.  of  the  membership 
of  the  churches  are  women  and  36^  per 
cent  are  men  and  boys.  I  can  not  speak  of 
all  the  duties  a  father  owes  to  his  children, 
but  I  want  to  mention  some  that  are  vastly 
important. 

The  first  thing  a  father  owes  to  his  chil- 
dren is  to  know  them.  A  good  shepherd 
knows  his  sheep  and  a  good  father  knows 
his  children.  This  is  more  than  to  know 
their  names.  Abraham  commanded  his 
household  to  know  righteousness  and  justice, 
not  by  the  force  of  parental  authority,  but 
by  sympathetic  intimacy  and  companionship, 
as  shown  In  his  going  up  to  Moriah  with  his 
son,  Isaac 

Another  thing  a  father  owes  to  his  chil- 
dren is  to  live  before  them  a  godly  life. 
Abraham  walked  so  closely  with  God  that 
he  was  known  as  '*  the  friend  of  Qod."  He 
is  so  epoken  of  in  the  East.  This  kind  of  life 
makes  a  deeper  impression  on  our  children 
than  all  our  teaching.  What  men  do  influ- 
ences us  more  than  what  they  say. 

Another  thing  a  man  owes  to  his  children 
is  to  give  them  a  Christian  home,  not  simply 
a  place  to  stay,  not  only  plenty  to  eat  and*  a 
place  to  deep.  What  do  we  mean-  by  a 
Christian  homef  We  would  expect  at  least 
a  blessing  at  the  table,  and  a  family  altar, 
the  father  each  morning  reading  a  message 
from  God's  Word  and  leading  them  in 
prayer.  Yon  would  expect  the  Word  of  God 
taught  to  the  children  by  the  fathers  as  well 
as  by  the  mothers.  Another  thing  you 
would  expect  in  a  Christian  home  is  an  at- 
aosphere  of  Oirktian  piety— religion  and 


religious  talk,  the  whole  home  saturated  with 
religion. 

A  father  owes  to  his  children  a  Christian 
education.  Most  fathers  now  recognize  that 
they  owe  their  diildren  an  education.  But 
they  need  to  realize  that  that  education 
should  be  given  under  genuinely  Christian 
surroundings. 

A  father  owes  it  to  his  children  to  attend 
regularly  the  services  of  the  house  of  God. 
The  place  of  the  children  in-  the  service  of 
God  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Many  persons  send  their  chil- 
dren home  from  'the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  they  are  often  deprived  of  the 
influences  of  that  holy  sacrament.  We  are 
training  a  generation  of  non-churchgoers, 
and  the  reason  men  do  not  go  to  church  as 
they  ought  is  that  they  have  not  been  taught 
to  go.  The  example  of  Jesus  going  up  to 
the  Temple  at  twelve  years  of  age  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  incidents  in  his  life.  In 
after  years  it  was  his  custom  to  go  into  the 
synagog  on  tiie  Sabbath  day,  and  the  reap 
son  for  it  was  that  his  parents  taught  him 
tiie  habit  of  churchgoing. 

Let  this  be  a  time  when  fathers  will  be 
very  penitent  for  their  f aUures  in  the  past 
and  resolve  that  in  the  future  they  will  do 
their  whole  duty  to  their  children  and  com- 
mand their  children  after  them  to  do  justice 
and  righteousness  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 


Faith  Failing 


I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  faU 
not— Luke  22:32. 

Christ  always  prayed  for  his  people. 
•Here  he  prays  for  the  Apostle  Peter. 

I.  Some  of  the  things  which  faith,  should 
not  fail  in:  1.  In  ourselves,  our  plans,  suc- 
cess, and  comfort.  2.  In  others,  however 
low,  their  education  and  morality;  however 
worthless,  their  conduct;  however  bitter, 
our  feelings  toward  them.  3.  In  God.  That 
he  exists,  that  he  owns  us,  that  he  recom- 
penses the  evil*  we  suffer. 

II.  The  effect  of  faith  failing.  1.  As 
related  to  ourselves — ^it  confounds  our  life, 
quenches  our  convictions,  deadens  our  con- 
science. 2.  As  related  to  our  friends — we 
lose  love  toward  them,  we  doubt  all  of  them, 
we  part  with  them.    3.  As  related  to  our 
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work— ^e  lose  interest  in  it,  we  neglect  it, 
we  ti&e  to  work  otiier  thait  our  {profession. 

III.  The  causes  of  ftuth  failing.  1.  No 
sapport — ^when  needed  in  carrying  out  onr 
duties — e,g.,  sehooknaster  not  receiving  the 
support  of  the  managers;  the  {MHceman 
and  the  magistrates;  the  preacher  and  tiie 
church  oiBisials.  2.  No  freedom — ^to  use  our 
education,  judgment,  and  convictions.  3. 
No  union.  Faith  will  soon  fail  a  man  that 
is  left  to  fight  alone.  Think  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  workmen's  union  to  the  indi- 
vidual workman,  and  the  system  of  minis* 
terial  associations  to  the  individual  preacher* 

IV.  The  encouragement  -to  those  whose 
faith  fails  them — Christ  prays  for  thenu  1. 
So  the  best  is  on  their  side.  2.  They  are 
sure  of  his  best.  He  has  had  onr  experi- 
ence; he  saw  the  wosst  of  man;  he  knows 
what  is  in  man.  We  are  sure  of  his  sym- 
pathy. 3.  His  prayer  means  something.  He 
can  put  your  case  plainly  «nd  powerfully 
before  God.  He  is  acquainted  and  has  in- 
fluence with  God  to  do  yoir  good  and  to 
check  your  enemies. 


"Begirming  from  JerusdUm^^ 

And  that  repentance  and  remiwion  of  siiM 
tHiovHd  he  preached  in  hit  name  imto  dXt 
the  nations,  beginning  from  Jerwdtem. — 
Luke  24:47. 

The  great  need  of  Christ  is  humanity,  and 
of  humanity,  Chnst.  Christ  is  here  sending 
forth  his  disciples  to  call  the  "world  to  ;this 
once  lost  inheritance — salvation.  Beadiness 
to  start  does  not  always  promise  the  right 
and  true  "  beginning.''  They  -must  wait  to 
begin  effectually.  Best  :bef ore  and  not  after 
their  great  work.  Christ  needs  no  hurry — 
we  can  afford  to  wait  for  4;he  Spirit.  "  Be- 
ginning from  Jerusalem"  illustrates  four 
truths: 

I.  The  nature  of  Christ's  work.  Christ's 
gospel  was  powerful,  but  that  power  was 
guided  tby  love  and  sympathy;  it  was  a 
gospel  of  "repentance  and  remissioni  of 
sins."  Jerusalem  was  the  cruelest  enemy 
Christ  had,  but  he  sends  4hem  forth  to 
preach  remission  of  sins. 

II.  The  method  of  Christ's  •work.  Begin- 
ning at  home — Jerusalem  1  With  those  near- 
est us  and  not  "  at  -the  ends  of  j:he  earth." 
IHustrations:     The  Gadarene,  Andrew,  Ac. 

III.  "The  power  of  Christ's  work.  Jeru- 
salem— a  dty  of  prejudice  and  enmity. 
Start  there,  the  gospel  is  powerful  enon^ 


The  ^wer  of  .the  gospel  wiU*  conqiier  the 
greatest  diiBcukies. 

IV.  The  promise  of  ChxhVB  icork.  ''Be- 
giniiing."  It^s  joidy  a  beginning  -here— you 
"have  -more  work  to  do.  They  were  to  pi^ach 
the  gospel  among  afl  nations.  The  ^larvest 
-is  {tromised  in  the  first  sowing.  Shall  have 
»  larger  sphere. 


Perfect  Trust 

But  he  hnoweth  the  way  that  I  take.  When 
he  hath  tried  me  I  ehaU  come  forth  at 
gold.— ^ oh  23: 10. 

I.  An  evidence  of  genuine  faith.  In  the 
bitterness  of  his  experience  Job  believed 
that  God  was  interested  in  him. 

II.  A  twofold  fact  of  great  comfort.  1. 
''  He  'knoweth."    2.  He  is  testing. 

in.  A  vision  of  abiding  inspiration.  Job 
saw.  the  end  of  the  process:  ''^  When  he  hath 
tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold." 


The  Duty  of  Progress 

And  the  Lord  eaid  unto  Moeee,  .  .  .  Speak 
unto  the  ehUdren  of  leraet  thaJt  they  go 
forward, — Ex.  14: 15. 

I.  These  words  are  applicable  to  the  in- 
dividual: 1.  In  .the  direction  of  saintahip. 
2.  In  the  direction  of  service.  3.  In  the 
direction  of  sacrifice. 

*II.  These  words  are  applicable  to  the 
C9iureh.  Life  for  ^e  •Church  found  only  in 
progress,  in  love,  in  unity,  in  evangelization. 


Spuming  a  Great  Gift 

But  they  made  light  of  it  and  went  their 
ways. — Matt.  22:  5. 

Beasons    why    men    make   li^t    of    the 
gospel: 

I.  Because    they    do    not    recognise    its 
Author. 

II.  'Because  they  do  not  realize  its  <value. 

III.  Because   they  will   not  admit  their 
need  of  it. 

IV.  Because  they  are  too  much  occupied 
with  other  matters  of  less  importance. 


The  Religious  Uses  of  Memory 

Bo  ye  not  yet  perceive,  neither  remomher  the 
five  loaves  of  the  five  thousand,  and  how 
many  baskets  ye  took  upf  Neither  the 
seven  loaves  of  the  four  thousand  and  how 
many  baskets  ye  took  upf — ^Matt.  16:  9, 10. 

I.  As  a  guide  to  conduct. 

n.  As  a  tonic  for  fatnt-heartedneaa. 

m.  As  an  aid  to  faith. 
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Looking  and  its  Reward 

It  depends  upon  wliat  the  aoul's  ejee  see 
what  the  resnlt  of  its  looking  wUl  be.  Let 
any  one  tnm  his  gaze  toward  a  cloud  and*  a 
shadow  will  fall  upon  his  faee;  let  him  turn 
it  upon  the  sun  and  he  will  be  bathed  in 
light.  One-half  of  the  moon  is  in  darkness 
while  the  other  half  is  shining.  Whyf  Be- 
eanse  it  is  turned  away  from  the  sun.  The 
reason  why  we  walk  in  darkness  is  not  be- 
eanse  the  sun  of  Qod's  love  is  eclipsed,  but 
because  we  have  turned  away  our  faces  from 
lum.  God  is  the  sun  of  our  sonis,  and  they 
who  look  to  him  <' shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness, but  shaH  have  the  light  of  life.'' — 
Ne^  Thought  Chriitianieed,  by  Jamis  M. 
Campbell. 

The  Bond  That  Unites 

SiciUBTABT  Bakxb,  Speaking  before  the 
New*  York  Southern  Society,  said: 

**  The  year  1917  js  writing  a  new  date-line 
in  our  history.  It  will  take  none  of  the 
glory  from  any  of  our  memories;  it  will 
leave  us  ae  a  priceless  inheritance  the  great 
traditions  of  our  race,  out  of  which  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  liberties  have  Ji>een  fabid- 
eated,  but  from  this  year  many  things  which 
mre  separated  in  sentence  are  all  written 
under  a  new  date,  and  the  supremacy  of  com- 
mon sacrifices  in  a  common  cause  makes  us 
more  really  a  united  people,  more  really  a 
nation,  than  we  have  ever  been  in  our  entire 
history. 

"People  love  one  another,  people  under- 
stand one  another  better  from  having  suf- 
fered together  in  the  same  cause.  I  remem- 
ber a  story  that  used  to  impress  my  young 
imagination,  of  Dr.  Kane,  the  great  arctic 
explorer.  He  was  walking  down  ^be  streets 
of  London  when  a  very  old  man,  and,  coming 
up  the  street  in  the  dther  direction,  he  met 
a  man  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  but  who  had  shared  with  him 
the  hardships  of  one  of  those  long,  dark  win- 
ters in  Jthe  arctic.  Utterly  changed  the  two 
men  wexe  by  age  an^  years,  and  yet  they 
stopt  for  a  moment,  recognized  one  another, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  rushed  •into  each 
other's  arms,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  em- 
brace one  said  to  the  other,  'Oh,  it  was  so 
dark  there  for  so  long! ' 

"  The  memory  of  their  common  suffering, 
of  their  eommon  enthttsiasm,  indomitable 


courage  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  idea,  of 
their  associations  in  a  heroic  enterprise,  made 
a  bond  which  neither  intervening  years  nor 
interest  could  eradicate  or  dim. 

"*  And  so,  after  1917^  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  East  and*  the  West — ^peoples  of  all 
extractions  and'  of  all  lineages  and  ances- 
tries— ^will  have  a  new  feeling  when  they 
pronounce  themsdves' Americans.'' 

Self-Control 
An  Englishman  traveling  through  Ceylon 
says:  "As  I  was  dining  in  a  home  in  Tim* 
comolec  I  was  startled  to  hear  the  hostess 
ask  her  servant  to  place  a  -bowl  of  nulk 
on  the  deerskin  near  her  chair.  I  knew 
at  once  there  was  a  cobra  in  the  room, 
for  cobras  prefer  milk  to  anything  else.  We 
also  knew  that  a  hasty  movement  meant 
death,  so  we  sat  like  statues.  Soon,  to  our 
amazement,  a  cobra  uncoiled  itself  from 
my  hostess's  ankle  and  swiftly  glided 
toward  the  milk,  where  it  was  quickly 
killed."  What  a  triumph  of  self-control 
over  the  external  1  But  if  we  use  the  same 
quiet  trust  in  Christ  as  this  woman  did.  in 
the  bowl  of  milk,  when  the  serpent  of  all 
evil  approaches  us,  internal  triumphs  over 
him  would  be  more  numerous  than  they 
are  now. — Beoard  of  Christian  Work. 

Bragging 

In  the  October  Ameriean  Magazine  there 
is  an  article  by  a  salesman  who  confesses 
that  bragging  ruined  his  diances  for  suc- 
cess.   He  says: 

"I  thought  myself  a  huge  success. 
Never  did  I  overlook  a  chance  to  adver- 
tise myself  with  the  heads  of  the  firm 
and  the  managers  in  other  departments. 
After  two  and  a  half  successful  years  as 
sales-manager  I  thought  the  goal  of  my 
ambition  was  in  sight.  Just  as  I  achieved 
this  self-satisfied  state  of  mind  I  suddenly 
discovered  that  I  was  losing  ground.  Im- 
mediately the  idea  came  that  I  was  being 
undermined  by  jealous  men  in  the  com- 
pany. Undoubtedly  some  of  them  were 
jealous,  but  even  while  I  was  accusing 
them  of  'knocking'  me,  I  realized  that 
this  was  not  the  true  reason.  I  began 
to  lose  control  of  my  selling  force.  Some 
of  the  salesmen  only  half  concealed  their 
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contempt  for  me  and  for  my  opinions.  I 
was  losing  easts  with  the  heads  of  the 
concern  and  began  to  regret  having  placed 
myself  so  conspicnonslj  under  their  eyes 
that  they  not  only  eonld  see  me  but  see 
through  me. 

"The  worst  of  it  was  that  I  was  not 
really  failing.  I  was  delivering  the  goods 
and  doing  perhaps  better  than  the  aver- 
age sales-manager  eonld  have  done.  Bat 
I  had  overadvertised  myself,  boosted  the 
standard,  trained  them  to  expect  great 
things,  and  when  I  could  not  maintain 
this  false  high  level  it  reacted  upon  me, 
and  they  considered  me  a  failure.  The 
ealesmen  had  come  to  regard  me  as  a 
wind-bag,  and  the  heads  looked  upon  me 
as  a  boaster  and  a  failure.  They  offered 
me  a  job  selling  goods  on  the  road;  but 
I  refused  indignantly  and  resigned." 

The  InsaAciencsr  of  Mechawlinn 

Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  in  his  bio- 
logical article  on  ''Life  and  Death"  in  the 
Encydopedia  of  Beligian  and  Ethics,  says: 

''When  we  think  of  a  collie-dog  control- 
ling a  flock  of  sheep  according  to  instruc- 
tions, or  of  a  swallow  returning  from  its 
winter  in  the  Soutii  to  the  place  of  its  birth, 
or  of  a  spider  spinning  a  typical  web  with- 
out experience  or  model,  or  of  the  larval 
fresh-water  mussels  fastening  themselves  to 
minnows,  or  of  the  larval  liver-fluke  respond- 
ing to  the  contact  of  the  water-snail  by 
which  alone  it  can  successfully  continue  its 
life,  or  of  the  ameba  capturing  its  prey, 
losing  it,  following  it,  recapturing  it,  and  so 
on,  we  are  face  to  face  with  animal  behavior 
which  transcends  mechanical  description. 
The  behavior  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of 
acts  which  are  correlated  in  a  particular  se- 
quence. This  is  true  even  in  instances  where 
we  know  nothing  of  the  associated  mentality. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  behavior  im- 
plies chemical  and  physical  events,  but  the 
bond  of  union  eludes  the  lAenust  and  physi- 
cist. There  are  elements  of  spontaneity, 
plasticity,  adaptiveness,  and  purposiveness 
that  are  foreign  to  mechanical  reasoning." 

Faith  and  Pearlessness 

O^iere  was  a  bishop  who  announced  one 
Sunday  that  the  following  week  he  proposed 
to  visit  some  shepherds  who  were  keeping 


their  flocks  in  an  out^f  4he-way  ^ace  in  the 
mountains.  It  was  a  time  when  the  moun- 
tains were  infested  with  brigands  and  men 
found  it  perilous  to  travel  there.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  called  upon  the  bishop  that  after- 
noon to  protest  against  his  going.  "Yon 
would  need  an  escort  of  soldiers,"  the  mayor 
said,  "  and  even  then  you  would  be  imperil- 
ing their  lives  as  well  as  your  own."  "  For 
that  reason,"  the  bishop  replied,  "  I  shall  go 
without  an  escort." 

"  Alone  t" 

"  Alone." 

"  They  wiU  rob  you." 

"I  have  nothing." 

"  They  wiU  kill  you." 

"  A  harmless  old  priest  passing  alcmg  mut- 
tering his  prayers  f  What  good  would  that 
do  them!  " 

"  What  would  yon  do  if  you  met  themf  " 
the  mayor  asked. 

"  I  would  ask  them  for  alms  for  my  poor," 
the  bishop  answered. 

The  mayor  saw  that  he  could  do  nothing 
with  a  man  like  that.  The  next  morning  the 
bishop  set  out  with  one  small  boy  who  had 
offered  to  go  along  to  show  him  the  way. 
He  found  the  shepherds,  spent  the  week  with 
them  telling  them  about  the  goodness  of 
God  and  administering  to  them  the  Holy 
Communion  which  they  had  not  received  for 
years,  and  returned  unmolested.  "  The  good 
hand  of  our  Gh>d"  was  upon  him  also. — 
Chablbs  B.  Bbown,  in  The  Congregation' 
aliet. 

Washington  and  Work 
The  story  is  told  that  one  day  in  the 
time  of  the  Bevolutionary  War  a  group 
of  soldiers  were  busy  digging  a  trench.  As 
they  worked  men  rode  up  who  stood  watch- 
ing the  work  being  done.  At  last  one  of 
them  said  quietly  to  the  officer  in  charge, 
"Why  do  you  not  help  the  men!"  The 
young  fellow  drew  himself  up  proudly  and 
answered,  "Ton  hardly  know  who  I  am, 
sir!    I  am  the  captain!  " 

Without  a  word  the  older  soldier  began 
working  with  the  men  in  the  trench.  When 
it  was  done  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  as 
he  rode  away  he  said  to  the  young  captain, 
"when  you  want  another  piece  of  work 
done,  just  call  for  General  Washington! " 
— The  Sunday-school  World, 
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Lincoln  Stories 

Pbbsident  Lincoln  frequentlj  showed  that 
he  knew  how  to  avoid  a  direct  answer  and 
evade  inquisitive  visitors  when  he  thought  it 
was  impolitie  to  make  known  his  opinions. 
One  wanted  to  know  his  opinion  of  Sheridan, 
who  had  jost  come  from  the  West  to  take 
command  of  the  cavalry  under  General 
Qrant.    Lincoln  said: 

''111  tell  yon  jnst  what  kind  of  a  chap 
he  is.  He  is  one  of  those  long-armed  fel- 
lows with  short  legs  that  can  scratch  his 
shina  without  having  to  stoop  over." 

When  the  Sherman  expedition  which  cap- 
tured Port  Boyal  went  out  there  was  a  great 
curiosity  to  know  where  it  had  gone.  A  per- 
son ventured  to  ask  Lincoln. 

**  Will  you  keep  it  entirely  secret  f  "  asked 
Lincoln. 

''Oh,  yes,  upon  my  honor,"  came  the  reply. 

**  WeU,"  said  Lincoln,  "  I  will  tdl  you." 

Assuming  an  air  of  great  mystery,  and 
drawing  the  man  dose  to  him,  he  said  in  a 
loud  whisper: 

"The  expedition  has  gone  to  sea." 


The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
taken  to  Mr.  Lincoln  at  noon  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1863,  by  Secretary  Seward  and 
Frederick,  his  son.  As  it  lay  unrolled  before 
him,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  pen,  dipt  it  in 
ink,  moved  his  hand  to  a  place  for  the  sig- 
nature, held  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
moved his  hand  and  dropt  the  pen.  After 
a  little  hesitation  he  again  took  up  the  pen 
and  went  through  the  same  movement  as 
before.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  turned  to  Mr. 
Soward  and  said: 

"I  have  been  shaking  hands  since  nine 
o'clock  this  morning  and  my  right  arm  is 
almost  paralyzed.  If  my  name  ever  goes 
into  history  it  will  be  for  this  act,  and  my 
whole  soul  is  in  it.  If  my  hand  trembles 
when  I  sign  the  Proclamation,  all  who  ex- 
amine the  document  hereafter  will  say,  'He 
hesitated.'" 

He  then  turned  to  ihe  table,  took  up  the 
pen  again  slowly,  and  firmly  wrote  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  And  this  is  the  signature 
with  which  the  whole  world  is  now  familiar. 
He  then  looked  up,  smiled,  and  said,  "  That 
will  do." 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  MODERN  POETS 

Oeoboia  Jackson,  New  York  C^ty 


BxLloiON  is  never  very  far  from  poetry, 
and  it  is  from  the  nominally  secular  poets 
that  present  religious  poetry  of  the  highest 
order  comes.  The  Madrigal  (New  York 
City),  a  tiny  missive  which  professes  to  be 
"a  magazine  of  love-lyrics,"  publishes  this 
psssionate  self -arraignment  from  the  pen  of 
Anna  Blake  Mezquida,  and  we  have  not 
found  in  many  days  a  more  forceful  sermon 
on  "conviction  of  sin": 

THE  €EY  OP  THE  SOUL 
Your  form  was  cast  in  that  heroic  mold 
Of  some  Norse  viking  famed  in  sagas  old; 
Your  brain  was  like  a  scintillating  spark 
'Hiat  UnAeB  into  being  in  the  dark; 
Your  heart,  tho  it  was  passionate  and  wild, 
Could  suffer  at  the  whixnper  of  a  child 
And   feel   the  pain  voiced  in  some  dumb 

brute's  cry; 
But  nobler  far,  and  greater  yet  was  I, 
Your  soul,  in  God's  own  perfect  image  made 
That  you  might  walk  upright  and  unafraid. 
But  you,  in  whom  the  power  for  good  was 

bom. 
Put  me  to  scorn. 

The  strength  that  in  your  mighty  sinews  lay 
Was  never  spent  to  ease  anoUier's  way; 


Your  brain  for  arts  and  crafts  did  not  suf- 
fice— 

You  found  it  but  a  marvelous  device 

To  gain  your  ends ;  your  heart  of  love  and  fire 

Was  made  the  battle-ground  of  low  desire. 

But  minds  grow  blank;  the  charnel-house  of 
lust 

Shall  crumble  to  decay  and  deave  to  dust ; 

The  twisted,  shapeless  thing  you  made  of  mc 

Alone  shall  pass  into  eternity; 

Yea,  I,  whose  voice  you  silence  and  you  hate, 

I  stand  and  wait! 

This  charming  reflection  of  the  effect  of 
the  older  theology  upon  the  chiildiwh  mind, 
written  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  comes  from 
The  Sonnet  (Williamsport,  Pa.),  anotiier 
little  poetry  paper,  which  is  "Dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  of 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey": 

THE  TATTEBED  CATECHISM 

This  tattered  catechism  weaves  a  spell, 
Invoking  from  the  long  ago  a  child 
Who  deemed  her  fledgling  soul  so  sin-defiled 
She  practised  with  a  candle-flame  at  hell, 
Burning  small  fingers  that  would  still  rebel 
And  flinch  from  fire.    Forsooth  not  all 
beguiled 
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By  hymn  and  senium^  when  her   mother 

smiled 
That  smile  was  fashioning  an  infidel. 

"  If  I'm  in  hell,"  the  baby  logic  ran, 
''Mother  will  hear  me  cry  and  come  for 
•me. 

If  God  says  no — ^I  don't  2>elieve  he  can 
Say  no  to  mother."  Then  at  that  dear  knee 

She  knelt  demure,  a  little  Puritan 
Whose  faith  in  love  had  wrecked  theology. 

Contemporary  Verse  (Philadelphia)  issued 
recentiy  a  number  in  which  Willard  Wattles 
the  Middle- Western  poet,  was  allowed  to 
"  speak  for  himself  "  of  his  beliefs  and  pur- 
poses, and  particularly  of  his  "attempt  to 
reconstruct  in  our  own  day  something  of  the 
wonder  of  the  Christ."     He  says  in  part: 

My  attitude  toward  the  Christ  is  human 
rather  than  ecclesiastical.  .  .  .  Much 
that  the  continent  has  been  producing  for 
some  time  has  been  extremely  significant  in 
its  'bearing  upon  the  revival  of  the  primitive 
mysticism  of  Christianity.  We  are  again  in 
the  naivete  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  a  position 
to  bring  together  the  scattered  and*  invisible 
church,  whether  from  the  sands  of  the  Ganges 
or  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  Science  has 
prepared  us,  and  when  that  false  valuation 
of  the  .physical  over  the  spiritual  superman 
shall  have  been  laid  at  the  end  of  this  war. 
Armageddon  will  be  a  smoke  along  the  hillc 
of  peace.    We  are  nearer  than  we  think. 

In  «ny  opinion,  and  I  am  at  the  same  time 
a  Darwinian,  first  we  must  find  the  Christ. 
All  that  evolution  teaches  leads  to  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Once  entered  upon  that 
road,  you  must  follow  it  to  the  enloL  Even 
the  spectrum  is  a  circle. 

But  the  Christ  we  find  will  tfot  be  the 
ascetic,  the  denier  of  life;  but  the  fulfiUer. 
Beneath  the  incrustations  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  and  Pauline  theology,  we  shall  find 
"  the  great  laughter,"  the  mystic,  the  lover, 
the  f  nendj  the  God.  .  .  .  To  find  that  Christ, 
to  accept  life  gaily,  to  examine  it  searchingly, 
and  to  use  it  understandingly,  has  been  the 
happy  task  of  one  who  is  about  to  present 
the  "Goodly  Frftre"  as  he  has  found  him, 
and  to  assert  the  imminence  and  inescapable 
consummation  of  the  living  Christ.  1  like 
what  Vachel  Lindsay  has  just  written  in  the 
October  Poetry:  "  The  negroes  are  perfectly 
willing  to  laugh  a  little  on  the  way  up  to 
glory,  and,  unlike  the  white  man,  they  do  not 
have  to  stop  going  up  while  they  laugh." 

We  quote  two  of  Mr.  Wattles's  religious 
poems  which  appear  in  the  magazine: 

ACCEPTANCE 

I  cannot  think  nor  reason, 

I  only  know  he  came 
With  hands  and  feet  of  healing, 

And  wOd  heart  all  aflame. 


With  eyes  that  dimmed  and  softened 

At  all  the  things  he  saw, 
And  in  his  pillared  singing 

I  read  the  marching  law. 

I  only  know  he  loves  me. 

Enfolds  and  understands— 
And  oh,  his  heart  that  holds  mSi 

And  ohy  his  certain  handsl 

PISGAH 

By  every  eWb  of  the  river-side. 
My  heart  to  Gk>d  hath  daily  cried; 
By  every  shining  shingle-bar 
I  found  the  pathway  of  a  star; 
By  every  dizsy  mountain-height 
He  touches  me  for  cleaner  sight, 
As  Moses'  face  hath  shined  to  see 
His  intimate  divinity; 
Through  desert  sands  I  stumbling  pass 
To  death's  cool  plot  of  friendly  grass, 
Knowineg  each  painful  step  I  trod 
Hath  brought  me  daily  home  to  God. 

Theodore  Maynard,  the  English  poet,  has 
recently  published  a  collection  of  poems 
under  the  title,  Drwne  of  Defeat  (Erskine 
Macdonald,  Ltd.,  London),  which  ring  wiUi 
the  spirit  of  unconqueraUe  courage  and  in- 
sistent joy  in  life,  coupled  with  unswerving 
faith  in  the  rightness  of  the  processes  of  God. 
We  quote  this  stately 

PROCESSIONAL 

See  how  the  plated  gates  unfold, 

How  swing  the  creaking  doors  of  brass  t 

With  drums  and  gleaming  arms,  behold 
Christ's  regal  cohorts  pass! 

Shall  Christ  not  have  his  chosen  men, 
Nor  lead  his  crested  knights  so  tall, 

Superb  upon  their  horses,  when 
The  world's  last  cities  fallf 

Ah,  no  I    These  few,  the  maimed,  the  dumb. 
The  saints  of  every  lazar's  den. 

The  earth's  offscourings — they  oome 
From  desert  and  from  fen 

To, break  the  terror  of  the  night. 
Black  dreams  and  dreadful  mysteries. 

And  proud^  lost  empires  in  their  might, 
And  chams  and  tyrannies. 

There  ride  no  gold-encinctured  kings 
Against  the  potentates  of  eartii; 

Cod  chooses  all  the  weakest  things. 
And  gives  himself  in  birth 

With  beaten  slaves  to  draw  his  breath. 
And  sleeps  with  foxes  on  the  moor. 

With  malefactors  shares  his  death. 
Tattered  and  worn  and  poor. 

See  how  the  plated  gates  unfold, 

How  swing  the  creaking  doors  of  brMSt 
Victorious  in  defeat — behold 

Christ  and  his  cohorts  passt 
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Recollections.  By  John  Viscount  Mor- 
LKY,  O.  M.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1917.  2  vols.  8%  x  5%  in. 
$7.50  per  set. 

To  those  who  have  followed  British 
polities  intelligently  during,  we  will  say,  the 
last  thirty  years,  these  carefully  written 
volumes  will  be  keenly  appreciated.  Viscount 
Morley's  recourse  to  his  diary  (which  is 
everywhere  in  evidence)  has  enabled  him  to 
^ve  considerable  detail  as  to  men,  meetings, 
and  movements,  and  the  one  thing  that  saves 
the  reading  from  becoming  monotonous  is 
that  the  reminiscences,  serious  and  lively, 
cluster  around  distinguished  public  men 
whom  he  knew  intimately.  Throughout 
these  interesting  volumes  one  gets  glimpses 
of  the  transparent,  candid  soul  of  this  dis- 
tinguished writer  and  statesman  who  has 
justly  earned  the  sobriquet  "  Honest  John.*' 
One  quotation  may  very  well  serve  to  illus- 
trate his  open-mindedness: 

"  It  must  have  been  in  this  (Comte) 
school  that,  besides  much  else,  I  began  to 
absorb  the  lesson  that  I  tried  to  apply  all 
through — to  do  justice  to  truths  presented 
and  services  rendered  by  men  in  various 
schools,  with  whom  in  important  and  even 
in  vital  respects  I  could  not  in  the  least  bring 
myself  to  agree.  Comte  has  U'en  rightly 
applauded  for  generous  recognition  to  all 
*  who,  with  whatever  imperfections  of  doc- 
trine or  even  of  conduct,  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  work  of  human  improvement.' 
Far  less  elementary  in  those  days  than  it 
seems  now,  this  sank  deeji  in  me,  and  in 
spite  of  some  ephemeral  severities  of  expres- 
sion that  might  perhaps  be  forgiven  to 
one  whose  pen  was  in  constant  employment, 
most  of  it  controversial,  it  became  a  golden 
rule  of  historic  and  literary  admeasurement. 
This  was,  I  may  suppose,  what  drew  me  to 
write  about  men  so  mutually  antagonistic 
as  Burke  and  Bousseau,  Voltaire  and  Joseph 
de  Maistre." 

Morley  may  be  a  man  of  peace;  he  cer- 
tainly is  a  man  of  progress,  a  son  of  liberty, 
and  a  lover  of  truth,  always  taking  special 
delight  in  witnessing  to  the  best  that  he 
knew  in  men  despite  the  sharp  differences 
that  frequently  arose.  Could  anything  be 
nobler  than  this,  in  writing  to  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain in  1885  on  frish  affairs? — 

"  The  most  interesting  question,  however, 
is  not  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong,  luit 


whether  I  was  so  violently  and  outrageously 
wrong  as  to  justify  you  in  announcing  to 
me  the  end  of  our  political  connection,  and 
your  intention  of  proclaiming  the  fact  on 
some  convenient  occasion  to  the  public. 
...  I  don't  think  it  wise  to-day  that  you 
should  bring  the  thunders  of  excommunica- 
tion into  play  whenever  we  do  not  ta^e 
precisely  the  same  view  of  things." 

Since  we  have  made  a  reference  to  Irish 
affairs,  it  is  interesting  to  read  what  Pamell 
said  of  Morley: 

"  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen, 
perhaps  the  only  Liberal  in  Parliament, 
whose  record  on  the  Irish  question  has  been 
consistent  from  first  to  last." 

The  author's  references  to  Leslie  Stephen, 
Henry  Sidgwick,  Matthew  Arnold,  leading 
contemporaries,  are  all  in  fine  taste.  He 
knew  Herbert  Spencer  intimately  and  the 
estimate  in  which  he  held  him  may  be 
judged  from  the  following: 

"  Inexorable  and  uncompromising  in  his 
ideas,  he  was  in  life,  conduct,  and  duty  the 
most  single-minded  and  unselfish  of  men 
...  an  indefatigable  intellect,  an  iron 
love  of  truth,  a  pure  and  scrupulous  con- 
science, a  spirit  of  loyal  and  beneficent  in- 
tention, a  noble  passion  for  knowledge  and 
systematic  thought,  as  the  instruments  for 
man's  elevation." 

Morley  visited  America  in  1868  and  1904. 
During  his  last  visit  he  was  asked  what 
imprest  him  most,  and  the  reply  was,  "Un- 
doubtedly two  things — the  President  (Boose- 
velt)  and  Niagara  rapids." 

As  a  record  of  men  and  movements  for 
well-nigh  fifty  years  (in  many  of  the  move- 
ments the  author  took  a  conspicuous  part), 
the  volumes  will  have  an  interest  and  value 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The    Religion   and   Theology    of    Paul. 

The  Kerr  Lectures  delivered  in  the  United 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  1914-15, 
by  W.  Morgan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  and  Apologetics  in 
Queen's  Theological  College,  Kingston, 
Canada.  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T,  Clark, 
1917.    xi-272  pp.    7s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  registers  the  gains  made 
toward  a  fuller  and  more  correct  under- 
standing of  Paul's  mind  during  the  last  half 
ft  II til ry.     It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  bent 
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Upon  the  discovery  of  facta,  of  a  scholar 
who  is  apparently  free  from  all  partizan 
l)ias.  Indeed,  so  far  as  this  volume  is  con- 
t»crned,  one  could  scarcely  discover  from  its 
content  that  there  had  been  theological  con- 
troversies of  a  fiercely  partizan  type  in 
which  each  side  claimed*  the  apostles  as  its 
authority.  The  author's  aim  is  to  collect  the 
rays  of  light  shed  by  recent  research  on 
Paul's  environment  and  to  restate  his  sys- 
tem of  thought  as  aflfeeted  by  this  light. 
That  the  restatement  proves  radically  dif- 
ferent from  expositions  of  Paulinism  as 
given  even  as  recently  as  by  Pfleiderer, 
Sabatier,  or  Somerville  may  surprize  the  un- 
progressive  theologian;  but  it  was  fully  ex- 
pected by  all  students  of  the  religions  of 
Paul's  day.  The  recovery  of  the  apocalyptic 
literature  and  the  new  knowledge  regarding 
the  mystery-religions  have  made  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  interpretation  of  the  apostle's 
language.  It  has,  in  fact,  furnished  a  new 
background  for  his  system,  brought  into 
view,  lurking  features,  and  in  general 
altered  its  perspective  and  arrangement. 
All  of  this  refurbishing  and  reconstruction 
are  presented  by  Professor  Morgan  in  clear 
and,  for  the  most  part,  untechnical  terms 
in  these  Kerr  lectures.  The  volume  should 
be  welcomed  by  every  student  of  the  New 
Testament  as  a  much  needed  corrective  of 
current  misconceptions  and  inadequacies  in 
our  knowledge  of  Paul  and  of  the  world  in 
which  he  moved. 

The  Survival  of  Jesus:  A  Study  in  Divine 
Telepathy.  By  John  Huntley  Skrine, 
D.D.,^  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York, 
1917.    xiv-326  pp.    $2.00  net. 

This  is  a  new  interpretation  of  the  fact 
in  the  Christian  religion  which,  according 
to  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  the  comer-stone  of 
the  faith,  na>mely,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
While  the  average  Christian  finds  no  in- 
superable difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing 
this  fact  in  view  of  the  historical  evidences, 
the  close  student  is  always  in  search  of 
some  method  of  coordinating  it  with  the 
other  facts  of  the  world-  which  he  feels 
bound  to  recognize  as  such.  Accordingly, 
every  new  addition  to  our  itnowledge  of  the 
world  calls  for  new  efforts  to  interpret  the 
resurrection  fact.  MV.  Skrine's  attempt  at 
this  task  involves  the  use  of  telepathy  and  in 
general  of  the  phenomena  investigated  by 
the  Psychical  Research  Society.  It  is  based 
pa  the  denial  of  a  bodily-  aspect  to  the  resur- 


rection. The  narratives  are  viewed  as 
largely  legendary;  and  yet  the  reality  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  after  the  crucifixion  is 
insisted  upon.  Jesus'  soul  did  survive  the 
events  of  passion  week,  yet  not  by  a  restora- 
tion to  a  physical  body  of  any  kind.  He 
simply  made  himself  known  to  his  friends 
and  disciples  and  produced  such  a  \*ivid  im- 
pression on  their  minds  that  the  story  of  a 
physical  restoration  from  the  grave  was 
inevitable.  The  theory  is  interesting,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  conceded  more  than  the 
value  of  a  conjecture  in  a  field  where  con- 
jecture is  a  precarious  guide. 

Brahmadarsanam,  or  Intuition  of  the 
Absolute.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the 
<Study  of  Hindu  Philosophy.  By  Skj 
Ananda  Acharya.  Macmillan's,  New- 
York,  1917.  71^x5  in.  xii-210  pp. 
$1.25  net. 

Manual  of  a  Mystic:  Being  a  translation 
from  the  Pali  and  Singhalese  work  en- 
titled The  Yogavaehara's  Manual,  by 
F.  L.  WooDWAKD.  Edited,  with  Intro 
ductory  Essay,  b}-  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids.  Mil- 
ford,  London,  1916.  8^x5%  in.  xxii- 
159.     5s.  net. 

In  India  "  religious  life  was  never  di- 
vorced from  philosophical  contemplation/' 
so  that  the  yoking  of  these  two  volumes, 
representing  respectively  the  Bralimanistic 
(philosophical)  and  the  Buddhistic  (mysti- 
cal) sides,  follows  the  course  of  things  in 
India,  whicli  has  so  fitly  been  called  "  the 
brain  of  the  East."  The  volume  by  Sri 
Ananda  embodies  six  lectures  delivered  in 
Christiania,  Norway.  The  first  of  these  de- 
scribes the  six  (principal)  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, the  conditions  of  modern  study  in 
India,  and  the  object  of  that  study.  The 
second  lecture  deals  with  dualism  and  sets 
forth  the  system  of  Kapila  or  the  Sankhya 
system.  **  Theism :  God  and  Man  "  is  the 
title  of  the  third  lecture,  which  expounds 
the  "  scientific  trend  "  toward  Monism  (Ve- 
danta,  represented  by  Kapila,  Patanjali, 
Narada,  Gotama,  and  Sankara).  Lectures 
four,  five,  and  six  treat  three  aspects  of 
Monism — Man  as  Aspect  of  the  Divine,  The 
Absolute  and  the  C*osmo.s,  and  Realization  of 
the  Absolute  Truth  of  Life. 

The  six  lectures  supply  a  lucid  and  re- 
markably simple  exposition  of  Hindu  phi- 
losophy, perhaps  the  most  usable  for  an  iu 
troduction  to  the  subject  since  the  publiea 
tion  in  1897  of  the  little  volume  by  Dr. 
Garbe.   Bibliographical  references  after  each 
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Itwturc  iiul  a  ijeiieral  liihliograpliy  at  the 
eud  and  an  Index  iif  "Sanskrit  Terms  will 
serve  well  the  needs  of  the  student  whose 
attention  has  been  too  little  directed  to  the 
philosophy  of  India. 

The  Buddhist  Manual  of  a  Mystic  is  pre- 
sented in  a  new  translation.  Its  value  con- 
>ists  in  showing  by  what  deliberate  "  method 
and  effort ''  the  Buddhiat  devotee  attempts 
to  gain  ^*  abnormal,  ecstatic  consciousness/' 
The  exercises  consist  of  recitation  of  certain 
formulas  (which  state  or  recall  to  memory 
the  fundamental  religious  thoughts  of  the 
religion),  the  assumption  of  postures  and 
the  performance  of  physical  exercises,  and 
the  \ise  of  the  n-eans  of  concentration  to 
focus  the  mind  and  finally  to  achieve  ecstasy. 
The  whole  reveals  an  assimilation  of  the  dis- 
tinctive practises  of  Hindu  r.6ceticism  ap- 
plied to  Buddhistic  aims,  as  well  a^i  employ- 
ment of  the  older  methods  of  classic  Bud- 
dhism. The  chief  value  to  Western  scholars 
of  this  publication  is  its  exhibition  of  Bud- 
dhist methods  of  religious  meditation  bent  to 
the  purposes  of  what  our  psychologists 
would  doubtless  call  self-hypnotism.  To  the 
Oriental  the  ecstatic  state  is  an  end,  in  part 
interpreted  as  the  a]>pronch  to  Nirvana. 
The  ecstatic  state  as  an  object  of  desire  and 
iMnleavor  is  not  unknown  in  the  history  of 
our  own  religion,  es^KHjially  in  medieval 
times.  But  the  modern  spirit  and  Chris- 
tianity at  all  times,  at  its  best,  find  little 
value  in  a  subjective  as  eontrasteil  with  a 
humanitarian  and  practical  religion,  and, 
therefore,  rejects  exercises  so  individualistic 
and  (it  may  l)e  said)  subversive  of  service  to 
the  larger  number. 

The  Dynamic  of  Manhood.  By  Luther 
H.  GuLiCK.  Association  Press,  New  York, 
1917.     (>%  X  4  in.,  158  pp.     50  cents. 

The  two  great  driving  motives  of  human- 
kind are  stomach-hunger  and  heart-hunger. 
According  to  the  author,  it  can  not  "  be 
truly  said  that  one  is  more  important  than 
the  other,  for  both  are  essential."  Those 
activities  "  that  look  in  the  main  to  the 
service  of  self  spring  predominantly  from 
the  hunger-motive,  while  those  activities 
that  seek  their  end  in  the  joy  and  happiness 
of  others  spring  predominantly  from  the 
love-motive.'* 

The  chapters  dealing  with  "  Hunger  for 
a  Friend,"  "  Hunger  for  Woman,"  "  Hunger 
for  Children,"  and  "  Hunger  for  God "  are 


treated  in  a  jjenerous,  Iielpful,  and  connuon- 
^en^o  way;  they  contain  the  kind  of  advice 
and  information  that  will  be  appreciated 
and  valued. 

The  author  regards  the  question  of  early 
marriage  as  *•  of  permanent  importance  to 
the  State  and  to  the  family."  "  The  further 
development,"  he  says,  "  of  wholesome  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes  is  almost  hopeless 
unless  we  older  people  step  in  to  help  make 
the  early  marriage  possible.  It  is  to  be 
done,  not  as  a  matter  of  favor  to  the  chil- 
dren, but  as  a  right,  just  as  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  when  tliey  are  young.  Tt  is  a 
necessary  part  of  giving  them  a  fair  start  in 
life."  This  is  followed  by  two  illustrations 
pertinent  to  this  subject,  one  of  wliich  we 
give. 

"  The  son  of  a  university  professor  is  now 
in  his  third  year  in  a  medical  school.  He 
has  just  married.  His  wife  is  earning  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month  teaching  in  a 
j)rivate  school.  The  parents  of  the  son  are 
giving  him  the  same  alhfwance  they  did  be- 
fore he  was  married.  How  much  better  this 
is — for  the  couple,  for  the  parents,  and  for 
the  community!  " 

The  hunger  for  God,  the  author  says,  is 
satisfied  only  by  meeting  him  personally. 
The  experience  is  open  to  any  one  who  will 
meet  the  conditions,  which  are: 

"  1.  Take  time  each  day  to  get  acquainted 
and  to  learn  how  to  speak  to  him.  Take  the 
best  time  of  day  there  is. 

*'  2.  Study  how  you  can  be  the  vehicle  of 
liis  love  in  some  definite  direction  each  day. 

"  3.  Plan  your  days  in  accordance  with 
his  will  and  desires.  Live  at  your  best — 
steady,  orderly,  intelligent. 

"4.  It  is  helpful  to  unite  with  others  and 
compare  notes  weekly. 

"5.  Ten  weeks  (Dr.  Fosdiek  gives  a  les- 
son for  each  day  in  his  little  book  entitled 
*  The  Meaning  of  Prayer ')  are  usually 
enough  to  get  such  results  as  will  enable 
one  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
claim  that  God  can  be  known  personally  and 
that  such  knowledge  puts  life  on  a  higher 
level." 

The  Bible  in  English  Literature.  By 
Edgar  Whitaker  Work,  D.B.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  1917. 
7V2  X  0  in.,  287  p]).  *  .tl.25  net. 

A  book  cast  in  this  mold  should  have  a 
place  in  the  life  of  every  lover  of  English 
literature.  Here,  in  less  than  twenty  chap- 
ters, the  author  examines  "  the  effect  of  the 
Christian  mode  of  thought  and  life  as  em- 
bodied   in    a   Book    upon    the    making    and 
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shaping  of  English  literature."  No  better 
authority,  we  think,  could  be  cited  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  on  words  tlian  the  late 
I*rofe82or  Lounsbury. 

*<  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  any 
tongue  has  a  single  book  so  profoundly 
affected  universal  expression  as  has  the 
English  Bible.  .  .  .  The  familiarity  of 
our  fathers  with  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  the  intimate  acquaintances  they  gained 
with  its  words  and  phrases,  its  construc- 
tions, its  manner,  have  done  more  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  our  speech  than  could 
have  been  effected  by  the  mastery  of  all  the 
manuals  of  verbal  criticism  which  have  ever 
been  produced." 

The  reader  of  this  tiioughtful  book  will 
get  some  idea  as  to  the  part  the  Churdi 
has  played  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
literature; 

**  It  was  in  the  church  schools  that  litera- 
ture first  flourished  under  the  fostering 
care  of  men  whose  minds  were  steeped  in 
Scripture.'' 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  influence 
or  the  Bible  on  the  literature  of  the  world, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  much  ought  to 
be  said. 

The  Expository  Value  of  the  Revised 
Version.  By  Professor  George  Milligan, 
D.D.  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark.  75  cents 
net. 

The  author  has  sketched  the  history  of  all 
our  English  versions  of  the  Bible  from  the 
earliest  day  down  to  the  present  Revised 
Version,  after  which  he  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  practical  use  of  the  Revised  Version 
so  far  as  preachers  and  teachers  are  con- 
cerned. From  the  negative  point  of  view  it 
removes  many  difficulties  by  arresting  our 
attention,  clearing  away  obscurities,  and  cor- 
recting erroneous  ideas.  Positively  it  adds 
graphic  touches  to  many  narratives,  throws 
light  on  Eastern  manners  and  customs,  and 
establishes  connections  between  different 
parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Pastor.  By  George  M.  Dablby.  The 
Gorham  Press,  Boston ;  The  Copp  Clark 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  1916.  7%  x 
5%  in.,  239  pp.     $1.25  net. 

A  Presbyterian  minister  with  over  forty 
years  of  pasrtoral  service  behind  him  exhibits 
in  this  piece  of  fiction  some  of  the  injustices 
which  ministers  suffer  from  their  parish- 
ioners. Slander,  disregard  of  long  faithful 
service,    the    deoxl    line,    the    bossism    of    a 


wealthy  patron,  and  various  other  thorns 
worry  the  flesh  of  the  hero  of  this  book.  It 
does  not  make  pleasant  reading  and  will 
probably  not  be  read  by  those  who  most  need 
its  lessons. 

Russia  in  Transformation.     By  Arthur 
•    JUDsoN  Brown.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York,   1917.     7%x5  in.,   186 
pp.    $1.00  net. 

The  author  makers  no  pretense  at  any 
elaborate  treatment  of  what  every  one  con- 
ceives to  be  a  very  complex  situation.  All 
that  he  endeavors  to  do  is  to  give  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
revolution  in  Russia  and  made  it  inevitable. 

"  Note  the  salient  features  of  the  revolu- 
tion itself;  take  into  account  the  serious 
difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  its  leaders, 
and  remind  ourselves  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  national  attitude 
and  ambition  which  will  undoubtedly  affect 
the  policy  of  the  new  Russia,  whatever  may 
be  the  outcome  of  present  occurrences." 

Dr.  Brown  believes  the  effect  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  upon  Germany  is  "  t«> 
strengthen  the  democratic  movement  and  to 
hasten  its  inevitable  triumph." 

Belief  and  Life.  By  Principal  W.  U. 
SEI.BIE.  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  aark.  50  cents 
net. 

Tills  little  volume  contains  eight  short 
studies  on  subjects  that  are  central  in  the 
thought  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Principal 
Selbie  takes  the  view  that  the  gospel  repre- 
sents the  witness  of  John  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  communicated  to  and 
set  down  by  some  other  disciple  or  disciples 
of  our  Lord.  This  makes  the  gospel  at  least 
two  removes  from  the  actual  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  preserves 
the  true  note.  There  are  eight  chapters,  the 
volume  embracing  such  themes  as  the  Living 
Word,  Knowledge  and  Action,  the  Shepherd 
and  the  Sheep,  and  the  Life  Beyond. 

The  Hand  Invisible.  By  E.  B.  Hakkiet. 
The  International  Historical  Society,  Inc., 
New  York,  1917.  5x7  in.,  614  pp. 
$1.75  net. 

This  book  purports  to  be  a  series  of  com- 
munications from  the  other  world  by  a  dis- 
earnate  spirit  over  the  name  of  Walter  L. 
Curzon.  The  communications  profess  to 
begin  October  10,  1909,  and  end  May  29, 
1916.  Their  character  is  that  of  musings 
and  advice  upon  conduct  in  this  life,  all  on 
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A  high  religious  and  ethical  plane,  with  an 
occasional  description  of  life  in  the  other 
world.  There  is  no  thread  binding  the 
separate  paragraphs  together  except  the 
moral  purpose,  and  the  subjects  discust 
are  as  varied  as  the  many  ii^terests  of  life 
itself.  The  book  has  something  of  aphoristic 
sugg^tiveness,  and  would  better  be  read 
paragraphically  when  one  needs  stimulus  or 
has  leisure  for  meditation. 

The  Angel  o'  Deadman.  By  Guy  Pitch 
Phelps.  The  Standard  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  1917.  7%  x5%  in.,  374 
pp.    $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  work  of  fiction  "with  a  moral.'' 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  mining  town  or 
"camp"  where  the  traditional  vices  are  in 
bloom.  Love,  fighting,  gambling,  gun-play, 
contests  of  skilly  and  the  full  complement  of 
"Wild  West"  activities  abound  in  the  story. 
Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  story  is  rather 
obtrusively  "goody-goody."  "The  purpose 
of  the  book,"  says  the  author,  "is  to  show 
that  it  is  the  separated  life,  holding  to  in- 
flexible principles,  that  wins." 

Religion  in  a  World  at  War.  By  Gborob 
HoDOSS.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.     7%  X  5Vi  in.,  103  pp.    $1.00. 

Here  are  eight  sermons,  addresses,  essays, 
on  In  the  Storm  of  War,  Easter — ^Memorial 
Day — ^All  Saints'  Day — and  Christmas  in  a 
World  at  War,  God  and  the  World's  Pain, 
Pain  and  the  World's  Progress,  and  The 
Everlasting  Vitality  of  the  Christian  Belig- 
ion.  Dean  Hodges  talks  here  for  "  the  aver- 
age man  and  woman  "  with  eyes  open  to  the 
facts  of  history,  and  attempts  so  to  hearten 
them  that  through  the  present  distress  they 
may  "  carry  on  "  into  times  saner  and' 'better. 

What  Did  Jesus  Really  Teach  About 
War?  By  Edward  Leigh  Pell.  Flem- 
ing H.  Re  veil  Company,  New  York,  1917. 
7%x5  in.,  xv-180  pp.     $1.00  net. 

Dr.  Pell  has  answered  fundamentally  the 
recurrent  pacifist  argument  based  on  certain 
sayings  of  Jesus  taken  out  of  their  connec- 
tions and  considered  apart  from  their  occa- 
siions.  "  Hesist  not  evil  "  and  "  Whosoever 
shall  smite  thee,"  &c.,  are  examined  in  the 
light  of  a  sound  exegesis — taking  into  ac- 
count the  whole  life  and  the  tenor  of  tlie 
entire  teaching  of  Jesus.  To  win  this  war, 
the  author  contends,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science.   Here  is  virile  thinking  which  covers 


well  the  subjects  of  war  and  pca«'c,  the  value 
of  life,  and  the  place  of  risjhteousness  as  the 
foundation  of  permanent  world-tranquillity. 
Its  lesson  in  exegesis  could  ]>rofitably  l>e  ap- 
plied in  every  pulpit.  We  are  giving  else- 
where (page  108)  a  chapter  from  this  book 
which  exemplifies  the  line  of  reasoning. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Health.  By  the 
author  of  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia.  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  Ltd.    80  cents  net. 

The  author  is  a  well-known  Canadian  lady, 
living  in  London,  England.  This  latest 
work  is  a  hand-book  on  the  relation  of  bodily 
health  to  moral  and  spiritual  health.  There 
are  four  sections,  dealing  with  such  subjects 
as  Providence  and  Disease,  the  Nature  of 
Health,  the  Nature  and  Function  of  Faith, 
and  the  Practise  of  God's  Presence  as  the 
Source  of  Physical  Life.  Some  half-dozen 
chapters  are  devoted  to  each  section,  and 
every  chapter  is  prefaced  by  a  succinct 
analysis  of  the  contents.  The  book  is  writ- 
ten from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  psychol- 
ogy and-  contains  several  good  illustrations 
on  the  power  of  mind  to  affect  health  in  the 
right  direction. 

Where  to  Sell  Manuscripts.  By  W.  L.  Gob- 
don.  The  Standard  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati.    70  pp.    $1.00,  postpaid. 

"To  write  is  talent,"  we  are  told  on  the 
"  jacket  "  of  this  thin  volume — ^*  to  sell  is  a 
problem."  Perhaps  the  problem  is  here 
solved  by  telling  who  the  buyers  of  talent 
are.  Blank  pages  for  "  Miscellaneous  Data  " 
are  given,  and  also  for  "  Manuscript  Rec- 
ord." Each  page  of  the  latter  provides  for 
four  "  returns." 

The  United  States  Post  Office.  By  Dan- 
IKL  C.  Roper.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York  and  London,  1917.  382  pp. 
$1.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  first  assis- 
tant postmaster-general  from  1913  to  1916 
and  speaks  from  the  fulness  of  knowledge. 
It  is  certainly  an  interesting  and  informative 
book,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  post- 
office  from  antiquity  to  modern  times  and 
describing  the  different  aspects  of  the  tre- 
mendously important  work  of  this  social 
agency.  There  is  romance  in  everything  for 
the  man  with  imagination.  Mr.  Roper  as- 
suredly has  the  gift  to  clothe  his  information 
in  attractive  form.  Since  every  one  writes 
letters  and  receives  papers,  he  may  want  to 
know  the  working  of  the  post-office. 
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Books  Received 

Thoroughly  Furnished.  The  new  West- 
minst-er  Standard  Course  for  Teacher 
Training.  First  Year,  Part  I,  The  Pupil, 
by H. T.J. Coleman, Ph.D.;  Part  II,  The 
Principles  of  Teaching,  by  Robert  Wells 
Veach,  I>S>.)  Part  III,  How  to  Teach 
the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Hugh  T.  Kerr, 
D.D.;  Part  IV,  The  Sunday  School,  by 
Robert  Wells  Veach,  D.D.  The  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia,  1917.  7^ 
X  5  in.,  64,  59,  64,  72  pp.  15  cents  each, 
net,  postpaid. 

The  World  to  Come.  The  Progressive 
Manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood 
Among  Men.  By  Adolph  Lehmann,  D.D. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York, 
1917.     7%x    5  in.,  256  pp.    $2.25  net. 


The  Protestant  Reformation  and  Iti 
Influence,  1915-1917.  Addresses  De- 
livered in  Connection  with  the  One  Hun 
dred  and  Twenty-ninth  General  Assemblv 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Uuite(. 
States  of  America  at  Dallas,  Texas,  on 
May  19  and  20,  1917.  Published  b} 
order  of  the  (General  Assembly.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1917. 
7x4%  in.,  150  pp.     75  cents  net. 

Modernist  Studies  in  die  Life  of  Jesus. 
By  Ray  Oakley  Miller.  Sherman, 
French  &  Company,  Boston,  1917.  7% 
X  5  in.,  51  pp.    80  cents  net. 

A  Concise  History  of  die  Presbjrterian 
Church.  By  William  Henry  Roberts. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila- 
delphia, 1917.  7x4%  in.,  85  pp.  50 
cents  net. 


Jubilee,  1867-1917.  Fifty  years'  work  of 
the  Baptist  Zenana  Mission.  Carey  Press, 
London,  1917.  7%  x  5  in.,  51  pp.  6d. 
net. 

Choice  Thoughts  from  die  Writings  of 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce.  Elliot  Stock. 
London,  1916.     7  x  4%  in-i  122  pp.     2s. 

•  net. 

Seven  Visions  of  the  Coming  of  Christ. 
By  Rachel  J.  Fox.  H.  R.  Auenson,  Ltd., 
London,  1917.    IV^  x5  in.,  62  pp.    Is.  net. 


The  Land  of  Enough.  By  Charles  E. 
Jefferson.  Thoma^s  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1917.  7U  x  4%  in., 
60  pp.    50  cents  net. 

East  by  West.  By  A.  J.  Morrison.  Sher- 
man, French  &  Company,  Boston,  1917. 
7%  X  5  in.,  177  pp.    $1.25  net. 

The      Intermediate      Department.       By 

Eugene  C.  Foster.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1917.  7x5  in.  40 
cents  net. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE* 


'^ec.  6. — Teutons  advance  on  north  sector  of  Italian 
front  and  rapture  11.000  ItalianH  and  60  giiu«. 
On  the  Cambrai  salient  British  yield  part  of 
ground  won,  while  Germans  claim  total  of  9,000 
prisoners  and  148  guns  in  the  drive.  German 
airplanes  bombard  London,  killing  seven  and  in- 
juring twenty-one.  Berlin  announces  arrange- 
ment of  a  ten-day  truce  with  Bolsheviki  to  cover 
entire  Russian  front.  American  destroyer  Jacob 
JonfM  sunk  by  submarine  with  loss  of  69  officers 
and  men. 

7. — President  signs  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria-Hungary.  Teutons  carry  Monte  Sisemol 
and  other  positions  on  northern  Italian  front 
and  capture  4,000  Italians. 

9. — Austrian  battle-ship  Witn  sunk  and  another 
torpedoed  in  Trieste  harbor. 

10. — British  take  Jerusalem.  Armistice  is  signed 
between  Rumania  and  the  Central  Powers. 

13. — Austrians  report  capture  of  over  16.000 
Italians  and  500  guns  on  northern  Italian  front 
in  last  four  days. 

14 — French  troop-ship  ChateaurenauU  sunk  in 
Mediterranean,  ten  of  crew  lost. 

I(>. — As  a  result  of  three  days'  fighting  Aus- 
trians push  south  of  Col  Caprille  on  the  North 
Italian  front,  taking  several  hundred  prisoners. 


17. — German  raiders  sink  British  destroyer 
Partridor,  six  merchantmen,  and  four  trawlers 
in  North  Sea,  and  damage  destroyer  Pelexc. 

18. — German  air- raiders  reach  London,  kill  ten 
persons  and  wound  seventy -five. 

19. — In  North  Italy  Austrians  take  Monte  Aso- 
lone  and  2.000  prisoners. 

21. — Italians  regain  part  of  position  lost  on  Monte 
Asolone. 

23. — British  report  capture  of  Bethlehem  (south 
of  .Terusalem)  and  Bethany  (southeast)  with 
advance  also  north  of  Jaflfa. 

24. — Teutons  take  9,000  Italian  prisoners  on 
Asiago  Plateau  and  In  Col  del  Rosso  region. 
British  airplanes  raid  Mannheim.  (Germany. 

30. — ^Teutons  begin  series  of  nightly  air-raids 
on  Padua,  destroying  churches,  damaging  the 
Cathedral,  and  killing  non-combatants.  British 
advance  two  miles  on  thirteen-mile  front  north 
of   Jerusalem. 

31. — French  storm  Austrian  positions  on  Mon»e 
Tomba,  North  Italy,  taking  1,400  prisoners,  60 
machine  guns,  and  7  cannon.  British  make 
new  advance  of  seven  miles  north  of  .Jerusalem. 
Italians  recover  bridge-head  at  Zenson  on  the 
Piave. 


*  We   will  continue  this  digest   until  the  end    of  the  war. 


The  seven  contributions  in  this  issue  on  ''The  Church's  Message 
for  the  Coming  Time"  will  be  followed  by  others  in  the  next 
number.  The  symposium,  when  completed,  will,  we  think,  be 
fairly  representative  of  the  religious  thought  of  our  country. 
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[See  page  186  J 
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C|)e  Bebottonal  Hour 

XIII.  ''tcom  aboie" 

It  is  a  favorite  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
first  epistle  of  John  that  one  does  not  come  into  full  possession  of  him- 
self nor  participate  in  an  adequate  way  in  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  until  he  has  been  '^  twice  born."  In  the  famous  Nicodemus  pas- 
sage (John  3:3),  which  has  figured  more  prominently  in  theology  than 
almost  any  other  passage  ever  written,  the  essential  word  is  extremely 
difficult  to  translate.'  It  is  &vw0ev,  which  may  mean  "  again,"  "  anew," 
or  it  may  mean  "  from  above."  The  context  would  imply  the  meaning 
to  be  "  again  "  or  ^"  anew,"  but  throughout  the  first  epistle  by  the 
same  author  the  recurrent  phrase  is  "bom  of  (Jod,"  i.e.,  born  from 
above  the  natural  order.  In  John  1 :13  "  the  children  of  God  "  are 
described  as  persons  who  are  "  bom  not  of  blood  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,"  i.e.,  they  are  not  merely 
natural,  empirical  beings,  they  participate  in  a  higher  order  of  life ; 
they  are  born  from  above.  This  writer,  in  every  part  of  his  interpre- 
tation of  spiritual,  or  eternal  life,  takes  it  as  settled  that  something 
from  beyond  the  man  himself,  as  an  addition  of  grace,  must  "  come  " 
or  be  "  received,"  before  one  can  attain  the  type  and  quality  of  life 
which  Christ  has  inaugurated. 

It  is  plain,  without  the  suggestion  of  any  theological  theory,  that 
the  bundle  of  egoistic  instincts  and  passions  with  which  the  once-born 
child  is  furnished  when  he  arrives  does  not  "  fit "  him  for  the  kingdom 
of  God,  if  the  kingdom  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  cooperative  social  group- 
life,  of  mutual  interrelated  service,  whose  spring  and  motive  and 
power  are  love.  That  kind  of  a  world  is  not  built  out  of  beings  who  live 
by  self-seeking,  or  self -regarding,  impulses.  From  somewhere  some- 
thing "new"  must  come  into  play,  something  "higher"  than  ego- 
forces  must  emerge,  if  a  "  kingdom  "  is  ever  even  to  dawn.  We  must 
admit  that  something  higher  than  these  self -regarding  impulses  does 
"  emerge  "  in  the  growing  child.  He  begins  at  an  early  date  in  his 
unfolding  life — ^long  before  he  is  consciously  religious — to  reveal  a 
capacity  for  love  and  to  show  signs  of  self-forgetfulness,  of  restraint 
and  sacrifice,  and  of  love,  at  least  en  crepuscule.  And  as  life  goes  on 
unfolding  in  relationship  with  others,  the  feigns  of  "  other-regarding  " 
interests  and  sympathies  multiply.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
unselfishness  in  this  human  world  of  ours;  and  with  all  its  evil,  its 
positive  sin,  and  its  depravity,  there  is  much  that  is  sublime  and  glori- 
fied with  lovQ  and  tenderness.  Where  do  these  "  higher  "  traits  come 
from  t   Are  they  "  natural "  or  are  they  "  from  above  "  and  "  of  God  "  t 
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In  asking  this  question  in  that  form  of  hard  and  fast  dilemma, 
we  are  making  the  answer  to  it  more  difficult  than  we  need  to  make  it. 
This  is  one  of  those  situations  in  which  instead  of  choosing  "  either — 
or,"  we  may  take  "  both."  There  is  surely  something  "  natural "  about 
the  highest  spiritual  life  and  there  is  also  something  transcendent 
about  it,  something  "from  above,"  something  "of  God,"  something 
which  is  most  properly  called  "  grace."  First  let  us  consider  the  nat- 
ural aspect.  In  the  synoptic  gospels  Christ  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
speaks  of  the  life  of  the  kingdom  as  tho  it  were  as  natural  as  breathing. 
He  calls  his  followers  to  live  free,  easy,  natural,  spontaneous,  undis- 
turbed lives,  like  that  of  the  lily  or  the  bird,  each  of  which  corresponds, 
without  strain  or  effort,  with  its  true  environment  and  so  grows  by 
normal,  natural  increments  into  fulness  of  beauty  and  completeness 
of  function.  He  says  that  the  little  child,  uncalculating,  trustful,  and 
natural,  is  the  consummate  type  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  without  this 
likeness  no  one  can  ever  be  in  the  kingdom.  He  puts  the  emphasis 
constantly  on  the  part  which  the  will  plays  in  human  salvation.  When 
asked  if  many  are  saved,  his  significant  answer  is,  "  Strive  to  enter  in." 
He  keeps  saying  that  in  the  spiritual  sphere  one  gets  what  he  per- 
sistently seeks  and  knocks  for  and  asks  for.  The  eager,  determined, 
importunate  will  to  have  the  highest  is  a  main  factor  in  achieving  it. 
The  parable  of  the  talents,  again,  brings  out  forcibly  the  value  of  cul- 
tivating, occupying,  expanding  one's  native  capacities.  Nothing  is 
more  amazing  in  the  immortal  story  of  the  prodigal  than  the  simple 
statement  that  he  came  to  himself  and  said,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father,^  as  tho  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  to  do.  All  the 
beatitudes  attach  to  elemental,  <5ommon,  familiar  traits  of  human  na- 
ture. There  is  in  the  highest  beatitude  no  leap  from  this  world  to 
some  other  world.  Each  of  them  starts  with  an  every-day  quality  of 
life.  We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  before 
we  begin  to  aspire  after  righteousness,  or  before  we  have  a  sense  of 
poverty  and  failure  and  humility,  or  before  we  practise  the  ministry 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  His  fine  figure  from  an  older  prophet: 
"  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break,  and  a  feebly  burning  wick  he  will 
not  snuff  out,"  seems  to  mean  that  nothing  in  our  human  lives  is  so 
small,  or  weak,  or  insignificant  that  he  despairs  of  it,  nothing  but  can 
be  made  channels  of  use  and  power. 

But  all  the  time  we  have  been  calling  these  traits  and  qualities 
"  natural "  we  have  been  smuggling  in  and  implying  the  presence  and 
influence  of  something  which  can  never  be  explained  or  defined  or  ac- 
counted for  in  terms  of  matter,  or  in  terms  of  purely  natural,  causal 
sequences,  such  as  mathematical  science  deals  with.  Wherever  unsel- 
fish, uncalculating  love  is  in  evidence,  something  from  above  has  come 
in,  something  of  God  is  there.  Wherever  ideals  operate  in  a  life  and 
control  lower  instincts  and  carry  the  will  straight  against  a  course  of 
least  resistance,  something  not  of  the  naturalistic  order  is  revealed. 
Aristotle  long  ago  insisted  that  the  higher  stages  of  thought  and  of  the 
spiritual  life  can  not  be  explained  Oopadev — i,e,,  by  outside  forces,  or 
by  naturalistic  processes.  They  must  have  their  source  and  origin  in 
spirit  and  not  in  matter.  And  psychology  to-day,  if  it  were  frank, 
would  confess  that  brain-currents  and  molecular  vibrations  give  no 
explanation  of  mental  processes  and  give  no  clue  to  the  real  facts  that 
concern  us.  In  the  last  resort  there  is  no  explanation  of  any  spiritual 
trait  except  in  the  light  of  spirit  and  in  terms  of  spiritual  influence. 
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If  something  divine  appears  in  the  unfolding  life  of  a  child  it  is  be- 
cause "  something  from  above,"  "  something  of  God,"  has  come,  how- 
ever silently  and  unconsciously  it  may  have  come. 

Once  we  supposed  that  Ood  and  man  were  sundered  and  separated 
by  a  wide  chasm — that  God  was  '*  yonder  "  and  we,  alas,  "  here,"  in 
an  undivine  world.  On  that  theory  he  could  reach  us  and  assist  us 
only  by  miraculous  intervention.  On  that  supposdtion  the  natural 
was  set  sharply  against  the  supernatural,  which  were  insulated  from 
one  another.  The  traits  of  character  which  were  mediated  to  the  child 
through  the  group-life  in  the  family,  by  imitation  and  contagion  of 
influence,  by  impartation  of  ideas  and  ideals — all  this  was  natural. 
"Grace,"  which  brought  salvation  to  the  child,  was  wholly  "super- 
natural." 

It  is  much  truer  to  hold  that  God  is  always  here,  .is  always  im- 
parting "  grace,"  is  always  ministering  spiritual  assistance  to  our  lives, 
even  in  the  most  normal  processes  of  it  and  where  we  built  no  altar 
to  commemorate  his  presence.  And  where  any  soul  reveals  uncon- 
sciously the  marks  of  grac^,  or  has  crossed  the  great  divide  without 
knowing  it,  or  bears  a  shining  face  and  wists  not  of  it,  there  God  has 
been  working  and  something  from  above  is  present. 

But  there  is  still  something  more  to  say.  There  is  another  way  to 
cross  the  great  divide.  Some  cross  it  and  know  that  they  are  crossirlg 
it.  Some  receive  grace  and  recognize  it  as  grace.  Some  feel  invasions, 
are  aware  of  a  higher  life  which  floods  into  themselves  from  beyond 
the  margins  of  their  personal  area.  They  find  themselves  met  and 
challenged  by  a  voice  not  of  their  own  lips.  They  are  called  out,  as 
surely  as  the  net-menders  were,  to  follow  the  Christ  whose  love  reaches 
them  as  a  present  fact.  They  seem  to  pass,  by  his  help,  from  death 
to  life,  from  darkness  to  light.  Everything  alters,  the  whole  world 
seems  changed  and  made  new.  They  enter  a  new  stage  of  existence 
and  they  seem  to  have  emerged  by  a  new  birth  into  a  higher  way  of 
living.  Something  of  God,  something  from  above,  seems  to  have  been 
added  to  their  natural  self — and  so,  indeed,  it  has  been.  These  are 
consciously  "  twice-born  "  souls.  Are  they  of  a  higher  spiritual  order 
than  the  souls  who  cross  t6e  great  divide  and  do  not  know  itt  Not 
necessarily  so.  They  are  probably  more  intense,  more  dynamic,  more 
confident,  more  convicting  in  their  influence — but  not  more  completely 
saved  and  not,  I  surmise,  any  more  precious  to  the  heavenly  Father. 
Any  way  that  makes  a  soul  Christlike,  Godlike,  is  a  good  way,  and 
therefore  is  orthodox.  Some  souls  leap  from  one  level  of  life  to  an- 
other; others  go  the  slow,  spiral  way  up.  But  none  goes  from  sin  to 
glory  without  God  and  his  grace ;  and  when  any  one  arrives  there,  with 
the  new  name  and  the  shining  mark  on  his  forehead,  he  will  be  met 
with  the  joyful  words :  "  My  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  he  was 
lost  and  is  found."    And  that  is  enough. 


/U^c/i  •^•^^^mZ^ 


Havsrford  Collsgb,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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CAN  WE  BELIEVE  IN  IMMORTALITY 

Professor  James  H.  Snowden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


This  question  of  the  ages  has  be- 
come an  urgent  question,  of  the  hour. 
Always  lying  latent  in  the  universal 
human  heart  and  at  moments  flashing 
into  consciousness,  at  times  it  breaks 
up  through  all  the  crusts  of  life  in 
eruptive  power.  The  world-convul- 
sion of  war,  that  is  now  shaking  the 
earth  to  its  core,  has  brought  it  up  out 
of  the  deeps,  where  along  with  all 
great  things  it  has  its  abiding  seat 
and  source.  Multitudes  of  people  in 
many  lands,  whose  sons  have  disap- 
peared in  this  fiery  crater  or  are  now 
marching  into  it,  are  eagerly  search- 
ing their  own  hearts  or  scanning  the 
horizon  of  thought  and  literature  for 
any  word  of  comfort  or  gleam  of  hope 
on  this  intense  point,  some  with  the 
assurance  of  faith,  and  others  in  an 
uncertainty  of  doubt  or  in  the  dark- 
ness of  despair.  Any  word  that 
throws  new  light  or  puts  fresh  em- 
phasis on  old  reasons  for  the  great 
hope  of  immortality  may  be  a  helpful 
service  and  comfort  to  many  souls  in 
these  trying  times. 

I.  The  most  powerful  objection  to 
human  immortality  is  the  dependence 
of  the  soul  on  the  body  and  its  ap- 
parent dissolution  in  death.  The  mu- 
tual dependence  of  soul  and  body  is 
close  and  sympathetic  at  every  point. 
They  develop  together  and  keep  pace 
with  each  other  at  every  step.  Every 
mental  state  or  action  is  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  physical  change 
in  the  body,  and  every  change  in  the 
body  induces  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  mind.  As  the  body  fails  in  old 
age,  the  soul  declines  with  it  and 
sometimes  becomes  only  a  vestige  or 
reminiscence  of  its  former  self.  And 
in  death  the  same  crisis  that  stills  the 
heart  seems  to  extinguish  conscious- 
ness and  obliterate  the  soul  forever. 
In  short,  we  know  the  soul  only  in 


connection  with  the  body,  and  the  two 
seem  to  come  into  existence  and  to 
perish  together. 

This  objection  gives  us  a  pause; 
and  yet  strong  considerations  break 
and  overcome  its  force.  It  is  based 
upon  our  ignorance  of  a  disembodied 
state,  and  we  can  not  rest  an  argu- 
ment on  our  ignorance.  There  are 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  body  is 
only  a  means  to  the  soul  from  which 
it  can  disengage  itself.  In  fact,  the 
soul  is  continually  shedding  the  body 
as  its  dead  cells  and  waste  products 
are  flowing  away  from  it  in  a  steady 
stream  and  being  replaced,  so  that  the 
body  is  perpetually  dying  and  casting 
its  dead  self  into  the  grave  of  nature 
and  is  recreated  and  resurrected  as  a 
new  body  many  times  in  the  course  of 
life.  If  the  soul  can  thus  continually 
disengage  itself  from  the  body  in  life, 
may  it  not  finally  divorce  itself  from 
the  flesh  in  death  1 

But  we  come  upon  a  deeper  truth 
at  this  point.  Life  was  once  regarded 
as  a  form  of  the  body,  but  now  we  are 
coming  to  see  that  the  body  is  a  form 
of  life.  Life  molds  the  boi^jr  to  its 
own  shape  and  use  in  all  its  myriad 
forms  from  single-celled  plants  up 
through  the  whole  scale  to  the  highest 
life  in  man.  In  every  seed  and  germ 
an  invisible  architect  is  at  work  build- 
ing an  appropriate  tabernacle  for  its 
tenant,  and  this  architect  is  life. 
Huxley,  with  marvelous  insight  and 
skill,  describes  this  process  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  salamander. 

"Ab  with  an  invisible  tTOwel,"  he  says, 
"  the  mass  is  divided  and  subdivided  into 
smaller  and  smaller  portions,  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  an  aggregation  of  granules  not  too 
large  to  build  withal  the  finest  fabrics  of  the 
nascent  organism.  And,  then,  it  is  as  if  a 
delicate  finger  traced  out  the  line  to  be 
occupied  by  the  spinal  column  and  molded 
the  contour  of  the  body;  pinching  up  the 
head  at  one  end,  the  tail  at  the  other,  and 
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fashioning  flank  and  limb  into  due  sala- 
mandrine  proportions,  in  so  artistic  a  way, 
that,  after  watching  the  process  hour  by 
hour,  one  is  almost  involuntarily  possest  by 
the  notion  that  some  more  subtie  aid  to 
vision  than  an  achromatic  would  show  the 
hidden  artist,  with  his  plan  before  him, 
striving  with  skilful  manipulation  to  per- 
fect his  work." 

If  this  wonderful  architectonic  and 
teleological  description  applies  to  a 
lowly  animal,  how  much  more  aptly 
does  it  apply  to  man.  Our  biological 
science  is  now  running  strongly  in 
this  direction.  Life  thus  molds  the 
body  and  is  not  its  product.  The  soul 
is  the  unseen  architect  of  the  body, 
the  tenant  that  builds  its  own  won- 
drous tabernacle.  "  Form,"  main- 
tains a  recent  authoritative  writer  on 
biology,  "  is  a  manifestation  of  func- 
tion; essence  of  life  is  activity,  not 
organization."  This  fact  is  fully 
set  forth  in  Thomson's  Brain  and 
Personality. 

The  body  bears  every  mark  of  be- 
ing the  instrument  or  tool  of  the  soul 
that  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  use 
and  age  becomes  blunted  or  broken,  a 
worn-out  machine.  This  crippled  con- 
dition of  the  body  is  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  impaired  mental  powers 
in  disease  and  old  age.  May  not  a 
tool  become  broken  or  worn  out  and 
be  laid  aside  without  impairing  the 
skill  of  the  worker?  When  a  tele- 
graph-instrument stops  working  the 
operator  does  not  stop  thinking.  The 
first  cable  laid  under  the  Atlantic, 
after  operating  a  few  weeks,  suddenly 
ceased  to  transmit  messages.  The  op- 
erators in  America  did  not  conclude 
that  the  operators  in  Europe  had 
ceased  to  exist:  they  only  concluded 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the 
wire.  So  we  are  not  to  conclude  that 
the  soul  has  ceased  to  exist  when  it 
ceases  to  communicate  through  the 
body;  the  body  may  simply  be  worn 
out  and  the  soul  may  be  using  some 
other  vehicle  of  expression.  The  soul 
is  less  and  less  dependent  on  the  body 
as  it  develops  its  inner  resources.    In 


some  instances,  when  the  body  has 
shrunk  and  withered  almost  to  the 
vanishing-point,  the  soul  flames  out 
in  the  greatest  intensity  and  power. 
It  looks  as  tho  the  soul  were  grad- 
ually outgrowing  the  body  and  letting 
go  of  this  crutch,  while  it  is  develop- 
ing wings  on  which  to  soar  into  a 
wider  and  freer  life. 

II.  The  soul  itself  carries  in  its  own 
constitution  the  elements  and  witness 
of  its  immortality.  It  is  a  personality, 
consisting  of  perceptive  and  reflective 
thought,  sensibility,  and  responsible 
will.  Personality  is  the  supreme 
power  and  worth  of  our  human  world. 
It  is  a  great  stride  forward  in  the 
process  of  evolution,  an  abrupt  break 
and  difference  in  kind  from  all  that 
went  before.  This  is  the  crown  that 
gives  man  sovereignty  and  a  scepter 
over  creation.  He  captures  and  trains 
into  nimble  servants  all  the  forces  of 
nature  and  subdues  the  earth  and 
turns  the  wilderness  into  cultivated 
fields  and  splendid  cities.  His  soul 
secretes  civilization,  and  the  whole 
vast  material  structure  of  our  human 
world  is  simply  the  outgrowth  and  ex- 
tension of  his  personality.  Character 
that  is  pure  and  true,  good,  and  beau- 
tiful and  blessed  has  value  above 
every  other  possession  and  power,  and 
is  the  supreme  worth  and  final  end  to 
which  all  other  things  are  means. 
This  is  the  diamond  that  scratches 
every  other  stone,  the  inner  worth 
that  outranks  and  outshines  all  outer 
wealth.  And  character  is  found  only 
in  personality  and  is  its  crown. 

Personality,  being  the  highest  prod- 
uct and  final  crown  of  life  and  of  the 
universe,  must  be  permanent,  or  all 
value  vanishes  with  it.  The  long, 
slow,  unwearied  climb,  purchased  at 
every  step  by  a  great  cost  of  sacrifice, 
from  the  ether  up  to  the  atom,  from 
the  atom  to  the  crystal,  from  the  crys- 
tal to  the  cell,  and  from  the  cell  up  to 
man,  has  been  struggling  toward  per- 
sonality as  its  goal.    Shall  the  atom 
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and  the  crystal  and  the  cell  be  on 
their  way  to  a  higher  destiny  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale  of  evolution, 
and  yet  personality  in.>the  human  soul 
at  the  top  fail  of  this  principle  -and 
reward  and  fall  into  nothingness  t 
Were  the  highest  end  and  goal  thus  to 
perish  with  the  means,  nothing  would 
remain  to  justify  either  end  or  means, 
and  the  whole  process  of  development 
would  come  to  nothing  and  thereby 
be  reduced  to  irrationality.  We  can 
not  believe  that  the  universe  is  so 
careless  and  wasteful  of  its  sacrifice 
and  most  precious  product.  The  im- 
mense and  age-long  process  through 
which  Gk)d  has  created  human  souls  is 
vindicated  only  as  this  process  issues 
in  permanent  results.  That  person- 
alities, the  highest  and  costliest  em- 
bodiments of  worth,  should  be  pro- 
duced through  the  travail  of  divine 
birth  only  to  be  flung  as  rubbish  to 
the  void,  puts  to  confusion  all  our 
ideas  of  reason  and  right.  Evolution 
itself  has  written  all  over  it  the  prom- 
ise and  potency  of  some  better  thing, 
and  its  long,  blood-stained  process  is 
adequately  completed  and  crowned 
only  when  the  human  soul,  its  top- 
most blossom  and  finest  fruit,  passes 
into  a  higher  world  and  an  immortal 
life. 

This  argument  appealed  power- 
fully to  John  Fiske  and  is  set  forth  in 
his  Destiny  of  Man. 

*'Now  the  more  thoTOUghly,"  he  says, 
''we  con^rehend  that  process  of  evolution 
by  which  things  have  come  to  be  what  they 
are,  the  more  we  are  likely  to  feel  that  to 
deny  the  everlasting  spiritual  element  in 
man  is  to  rob  the  whole  ^process  of  its  mean- 
ing. It  goes  far  toward  putting  us  to 
permanent  intellectual  confusion,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  any  one  has  as  yet  alleged,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  alleije,  a  sufficient  reason  for 
so  dire  a  conclusion.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
philosopher  of  modem  times,  the  master  and 
teacher  of  all  who  shall  study  the  processes 
of  evolution  for  many  a  day  to  come,  holds 
that  the  conscious  soul  is  not  the  product  of 
a  collocation  of  material  particles,  but  is  in 
the  deepest  sense  a  divine  effluence.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  divine  energy 
which  is  manifested  throughout  the  know- 
able  mdverse  is  the  same  energy  that  wells 


up  in  us  in  consciousness.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  can  see  no  insuperable  difficmty  in  the 
notion  that  at  some  period  in  the  evolution 
of  humanity  this  divine  spark  may  have  ac- 
quired sufficient  concentration  and  steadi- 
ness to  survive  the  wreck  of  material  form 
anch  endure  forever.  Such  a  crowning 
wonder  seems  to  me  no  more  than  a  fit 
climax  to  a  creative  work  that  has  been 
ineffably  beautiful  and  marvelous  in  all  its 
myriad  stages." 

And  even  Mr.  Darwin  was  forced 
to  confess: 

''Believing,  as  I  do,  that  num  in  the  dis- 
tant  future  will  loe  a  far  more  perfect 
creature  than  he  now  is,  it  is  an  intolerable 
thought  that  he  and  all  other  sentient  beings 
are  doomed  to  complete  annihilation  after 
such  long-continued  progress.  To  those  who 
fully  admit  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  the  destruction  of  one  world  will  not 
appear  so  dreadful.'^ 

III.  Instincts  are  prophecies.  They 
are  hereditary  constitutional  tenden- 
cies and  impulses  which  begin  to  act 
automatically  when  they  are  aroused 
by  their  proper  stimulus,  and  they 
find  in  their  environment  their  appro- 
priate means  of  satisfaction ;  they  ex- 
press the  most  primary  and  funda- 
mental needs  of  the  organism  and  sus- 
tain the  life  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  race.  They  are  prophetic  pre- 
visions and  provisions  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  reach  forward  into  the  fu- 
ture and  meet  with  their  fulfilment 
and  gratification. 

The  animal  world  is  full  of  in- 
stincts, and  they  are  often  marvels 
and  mysteries  that  excite  our  aston- 
ishment and  defy  our  explanation. 
The  bee  builds  a  honeycomb  accord- 
ing to  mathematical  and  architectural 
principles  of  a  high  order.  Ants  or- 
ganize and  carry  on  a  complex  social 
order  involving  government,  oflScers, 
workers,  agriculturalists,  soldiers  and 
slaves,  domesticated  animals  and 
plants,  that  rivals  man's  highest 
political  achievements.  Wasps  sting 
spiders  and  caterpillars  in  their  chief 
nerve-centers  so  as  to  paralyze  them 
with  a  skill  involving  anatomical  and 
physiological  knowledge  which  Ro- 
manes said  might  justly  be  deemed 
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the  most  remarkable  instinct  in  the 
world.  Birds  newly  fledged  and  with- 
out previous  experience  make  long 
migrations  and  find  a  more  favorable 
clime.  The  golden  plover,  a  few 
ounces  of  fat  and  feathers,  a  tiny  en- 
gine with  a  few  drops  of  oil  for  fuel, 
breeds  in  summer  in  arctic  North 
America  and  then  drives  itself  in  a 
marvelous  flight  of  upward  of  ten 
thousand  miles  and  winters  in  Pata- 
gonia. Day  and  night  it  wings  its 
way  over  this  vast  distance,  much  of 
it  over  the  trackless  ocean,  impelled 
and  guided  by  the  mystery  of  instinct. 
Insect  and  bird  and  fish  and  all  ani- 
mals are  thus  moved  by  inherited  im- 
pulses that  find  their  appropriate 
means  of  satisfaction,  and  by  this 
means  they  live  and  propagate  their 
kind. 

Man  is  also  a  creature  of  instincts, 
bom  with  his  nature  packed  full  of 
them.  Many  instincts  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  lower  animals,  such  as 
act  in  the  babe  and  child;  others  of  a 
higher  nature  are  peculiar  to  himself. 
Some  begin  to  act  at  birth  and  others 
develop  as  they  are  needed  in  life; 
some  fulfil  their  temporary  purpose 
and  then  wither  away,  and  others 
grow  with  our  growth  and  persist  to 
the  end. 

Human  instincts  have  their  roots 
and  springs  down  in  subconscious- 
ness. All  our  associations,  memories, 
habits,  instincts,  and  impulses  arc 
stored  and  preserved  in  this  hidden 
chamber.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  this  subconscious  region  is  large 
compared  with  our  conscious  life,  as 
seven-eighths  of  an  iceberg  is  sub- 
mei^ed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Not  only  our  individual  experiences 
are  deposited  in  this  deep,  but  our 
whole  accumulated  heredity.  We  are 
vastly  greater  and  more  ancient  than 
we  know.  Our  heredity  runs  back 
through  all  the  generations  to  the 
cave-man  and  on  back  through  geolog- 
ical ages  to  primal  cells.    Our  souls 


are  stratified  structures,  full  of  fos- 
sils, like  the  rocky  strata  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  There  are  deeply  buried 
in  us  ancient  submerged  continents 
and  extinct  constellations  of  racial  ex- 
perience, and  at  times  these  conti- 
nents push  their  peaks  up  as  islands 
and  these  constellations  fitfully  blaze* 
up  as  faint  stars  in  our  consciousness. 
Abnormal  "  multiple  personalities " 
are  also  sometimes  buried  in  these 
mysterious  depths.  This  is  the  under- 
ground world  and  night-life  of  the 
soul,  full  of  shadows  and  ghosts  and 
stars. 

Up  out  of  this  great  racial  deep  of 
the  soul  comes  the  instinct  of  immor- 
tality. This  is  an  impulse  and  desire 
looking  toward  a  future  life,  which  is 
as  old  and  wide  as  the  human  race. 
It  has  all  the  marks  of  instiiKrt— ^uni- 
versality, constitutionality,  priority 
to  experience,  and  necessity  in  our 
life.  In  lowest  savagery  and  highest 
civilization,  grossest  superstition  and 
purest  religion,  in  every  age  and  un- 
der every  sky  instinct  impels  man  to 
cry  out  of  the  depths  of  his  heart  for 
immortal  life.  That  it  exists  or  mani- 
fests itself  in  greater  or  less  degrees 
in  different  individuals,*  and  is  almost 
wanting  in  some,  is  quite  in  accord 
with  the  moderate  degree  of  va- 
riability of  instinct  and  does  not 
invalidate  the  general  fact  of  its 
imiversality. 

The  human  spirit  shrinks  from  ex- 
tinction and  has  a  mighty  passion  for 
life.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  time, 
peering  out  over  the  ocean  of  eternity 
that  it  may  discern  "  the  green  moun- 
tain-top of  a  far  new  world."  This 
life,  rich  and  glorious  as  it  may  be,  it 
holds  to  be  a  poor  and  pitiful  frag- 
ment without  more  life.  Man  buries 
his  dead  and  refuses  to  believe  that 
they  have  vanished  into  nothingness, 
but  hopes  to  meet  them  again.  He 
enters  the  dark  shadow  of  death,  tri- 
umphantly believing  that  he  will 
emerge  into  the  eternal  morning. 
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''There  are  wondrous  impulses  in  us,'' 
says  W.  B.  Alger^  "constitutional  convic- 
tions prescient  of  futurity,  like  those  pre- 
vising instincts  in  birds  leading  them  to 
take  preparatory  flights  before  their  migra- 
tion. Eternity  is  the  stuff  of  which  our 
love,  flying  forward,  builds  its  cooing  nest 
in  the  eaves  of  the  universe.  If  we  saw 
wings  growing  out  upon  a  young  creature, 
we  should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  was 
intended  some  time  to  fly.  It  is  so  with 
man.  By  exploring  thoughts,  disciplinary 
sacrifices,  supernal  prayers,  holy  toils  of  dii- 
interestedness,  he  fledges  his  soul's  pinions, 
lays  up  treasures  in  heaven^  and  at  last 
migrates  to  the  attracting  dime." 

Instincts,  as  we  have  seen,  grow  out 
of  and  express  the  most  primary  and 
fundamental  needs  of  life ;  and  in  na- 
ture they  find  their  appropriate 
means  of  satisfaction.  They  are  not 
lies;  they  are  trusted  and  they  tell 
the  truth.  The  instinct  of  immortal- 
ity, we  must  believe,  is  of  the  same 
nature.  It  is  an  expression  and  out- 
growth of  the  age-long  racial  need  of 
immortality  as  the  necessary  comple- 
ment and  completion  of  our  life,  and 
if  it  is  a  true  instinct  it  must  be  a 
part  which  has  its  counterpart  that 
fits  it  as  the  die  fits  the  coin.  The  be- 
lief that  it  is  a  true  instinct  is  an  act 
of  faith,  but  it  is  one  to  which  the 
race  has  long  committed  itself,  which 
is  altogether  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  and  promise  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  universe  has  pledged  its  in- 
tegrity. Can  it  be  that  the  instinct 
of  ant  and  bee  and  bird  is  true  and 
that  of  man  is  false?  Will  nature 
lead  the  whole  world  of  life  up  the 
slope  of  instinct  and  then  at  its  very 
summit  prove  a  traitor  to  the  highest 
and  noblest  instinct  of  all  t  Will  God 
implant  truth  in  the  heart  of  the  very 
insects  and  then  inveigle  his  children 
into  trust  in  him  only  to  tell  them 
lies?  The  human  race  has  ever 
thought  better  of  God,  however  dimly 
and  darkly  it  has  seen  his  face,  and  it 
will  ever  trust  the  eternity  that  he 
has  set  in  its  heart. 

Even  those  that  doubt  or  deny  im- 
mortality can  not  altogether  kill 
this  instinctive  hope  in  their  hearts. 


Thomas  H.  Huxley,  in  1883  when  near 
sixty  years  of  age,  wrote : 

''  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  I  find  my  dis- 
like to  the  thought  of  extinction  increasing 
as  I  get  older.  It  flashes  across  me  at  aU 
sorts  of  times  with  a  sort  of  horror  that  in 
1900  I  shall  probably  know  no  more  than  I 
did  in  1800.    I  had  rather  be  in  helL'' 

And  archagnostic  as  he  was  and  in- 
ventor of  the  name,  yet  some  belief  in 
a  personal  God  and  a  wistful  if  faint 
hope  of  immortality  appear  in  the  in- 
scriptipn  composed  by  his  wife  and 
placed  by  his  direction  on  his  tomb. 

The  heart  speaks  by  intimation  and 
allusion,  suggestion  and  presentiment, 
and  when  its  yearning  is  denied  and 
supprest  it  finds  indirect  ways  of 
whispering  its  secret  to  the  souL  Ag- 
nostic literature  contains  many  in- 
stances in  which  men  who  have  denied 
this  hope  have  yet  let  it  slip  out  of 
them  in  some  byword  or  chance  allu- 
sion. When  least  expected  it  comes 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  before  the 
mind  is  aware  of  its  presence  it  has 
captured  the  soul.  This  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  its  truth  and  power. 

"  Just  when  we  are  safest,  there's  a  sunset 

touch, 
A   fancy  from  a  flower-bell,   some  one's 

death, 
A  chorus-ending  from  Euripides — 
And   that's   enough   for  flfty   hopes   and 

fears 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature's  self 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  the  soul." 

The  poets  are  the  prophets  of  the 
heart.  They  interpret  its  dreams  and 
see  its  visions.  They  can  play  upon 
the  thousand-stringed  harp  of  the 
soul  and  draw  from  it  its  deepest  and 
mellowest  music;  and  they  have  ever 
struck  upon  its  mystic  strings  the 
profoundest  and  noblest  notes  of  im- 
mortality. The  extinction  of  the  soul 
does  not  lend  itself  to  inspiring 
poetry.  Atheism  is  not  singable.  But 
all  the  great  poets  have  sung  of  the 
immortal  hope.  There  is  no  snow- 
apped,  sun-bathed  mountain  peak  of 
poetry  that  does  not  reflect  this  light, 
caught  from  a  luminary  beyond  the 
horizon  of  this  world.    An  anthology 
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of  poetry  on  death  and  immortality  is 
a  great  constellation  of  stars.  And 
this  instinct  of  the  heart  is  one  of  the 
fixt  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
firmament  of  these  prophets. 

Not  only  does  the  soul  have  an  in- 
stinct of  immortality,  but  it  is  an  un- 
finished structure  which  at  its  most 
advanced  stages  in  this  world  stands 
"only  half-built  against  the  sky/' 
"What  it  is  is  only  a  hint  of  what  it 
might  be  and  what  it  feels  it  ought  to 
be.  The  whole  soul  is  a  bundle  of 
cravings  and  faculties,  powers  and 
possibilities,  mental  and  affectional, 
moral  and  spiritual,  which  are  all 
more  or  less  germinal  and  plastic. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  procreative 
passion,  do  fulfil  their  purpose,  reach 
their  full  satisfaction,  and  then  are 
sloughed  off,  evolution  leaving  them 
behind  as  withered  husks.  But  others 
of  them  reach  no  such  limit  and  are 
like  parabolic  curves  which  never  be- 
come a  closed  circuit,  but  ever  sweep 
a  wider  area.  Our  mental  faculties 
are  of  this  infinite  nature,  every  prob- 
lem they  solve  starting  a  hundred 
others  that  are  not  solved,  so  that  our 
conscious  ignorance  grows  faster  than 
our  knowledge.  The  human  heart  is 
only  a  bud  that  is  yet  to  unfold  its 
full  bloom,  and  the  moral  nature 
never  reaches  its  ideal  in  this  world. 
So  strong  is  the  demand  of  conscience, 
or  the  "categorical  imperative,"  for 
a  future  life  as  the  necessary  fulfil- 
ment of  its  needs  that  Immanuel  Kant 
rested  on  it  as  a  sufiScient  foundation 
for  belief  in  immortality.  All  these 
powers  and  possibilities  are  prophe- 
cies ;  and  if  they  are  not  fulfilled,  then 
"  the  soul's  proud  faculties  tell  glori- 
ous lies  as  thick  as  stars." 

rV.  Can  we  form  any  conception 
as  to  what  eternal  life  is  f  If  we  can 
not  define  life  itself  we  can  describe 
the  condition  of  its  continuance,  and 
this  condition  is  correspondence  with 
its  environment.  Eternal  life  would 
be  such  correspondence  in  a  perfect 


degree.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Biol- 
ogy has  worked  out,  with  remarkable 
insight  and  luminous  exposition,  the 
scientific  grounds  of  the  nature  of 
eternal  life  and  has  not  hesitated  to 
draw  the  inevitable  conclusion. 

"Perfect  correspondence,"  he  declares, 
"would  be  perfect  life.  Were  there  no 
changes  in  the  environment  but  such  as  the 
organism  had  adapted  changes  to  meet;  and 
•were  it  never  to  fail  in  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  met  them;  there  would  be  eternal 
existence  and  universal  knowledge.'' 

"Eternal  existence  and  universal 
knowledge  " — what  is  this  but  eternal 
life?  Here,  it  would  appear,  on  the 
ground  of  nature  itself  we  are  reach- 
ing our  goal.  Science  is  at  last  speak- 
ing the  very  language  of  our  hope. 

That  life  depends  on  correspon- 
dence with  environment  is  an  obvious 
fact,  open  to  the  layman  as  well  as  to 
the  biologist,  altho  science  enormous- 
ly enlarges  and  illuminates  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact.  Any  living  organism 
from  the  lowest  single-celled  animal 
or  plant  up  to  man  can  exist  only  as 
it  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  its  en- 
vironment of  soil  and  air  and  tem- 
perature, food  and  light,  activity  and 
rest,  and  subtle  chemical  and  physio- 
logical conditions.  The  microbe  has 
a  very  narrow  environment  and  only 
a  slight  power  of  adjusting  itself  to 
it.  It  touches  the  world  at  only  a  few 
points,  and  a  small  change  in  food- 
supply  and  temperature  extinguishes 
its  life.  As  life  rises  in  the  scale  from 
single  cells  to  higher  forms,  the  or- 
ganism increases  in  complexity  and  is 
dependent  on  a  correspondingly  more 
complex  environment  with  an  in- 
creased power  of  adjustment  to  it. 

This  principle  reaches  its  highest 
expression  in  man,  whose  organism 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  scale  and 
whose  environment  has  become  the 
earth  and  solar  system  and  stars.  He 
also  has  the  largest  power,  on  the 
whole,  of  adapting  himself  to  changes. 
He  can  live  in  tropic  heat  or  in  arctic 
cold,  on  the  land  or  on  the  water,  on 
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the  plain  or  on  the  mountain,  and  can 
utilize  an  immense  variety  of  food- 
materials.  His  mental  powers  also 
enable  him  to  contrive  all  manner  of 
artificial  adjustments  and  substitutes 
and  cunning  inventions  and  desperate 
devices  by  which  he  can  adapt  him- 
self to  changes  in  his  environment, 
and  thus  he  combats  heat  and  cold, 
famine  and  flood,  disease  and  death.^ 
Man  in  a  measure  is  master  of  his  en- 
vironment and  thus  he  protects  and 
prolongs  his  life. 

But  death  finally  comes  to  man. 
Just  what  is  its  natural  cause  the  biol- 
ogists have  not  yet  clearly  deter- 
mined. Tho  man  may  keep  himself  in 
the  most  favorable  physical  condi- 
tions, yet  in  time  his  organism  under- 
goes changes  that  he  can  not  avoid  or 
resist  and  death  is  the  result.  These 
changes,  however,  are  due  to  some 
lack  of  plasticity  or  power  of  the  or- 
ganism to  maintain  its  adjustment  to 
its  environment.  Could  this  corre- 
spondence be  perfectly  maintained  in 
a  perfect  environment,  death  would 
never  result  and  man  would  attain  to 
"eternal  existence  and  universal 
knowledge,"  or  earthly  immortality. 

The  earthly  environment,  however, 
is  not  perfect.  It  is  never  in  a  state 
of  fixt  equilibrium,  but  is  ceaselessly 
swept  with  storms  and  waves,  changes 
of  temperaturef  and  humidity,  fluctua- 
tions in  nourishment  and  with  dis- 
ease, that  constantly  strain  and  rack 
the  human  body  and  tmid  to  wear  it 
out  and  overcome  its  power  of  adjust- 
ment and  that  finally  compass  its  dis- 
solution. And  these  continual,  com- 
.  paratively  minute  changes  will  even- 
tually accumulate  and  culminate  in 
such  great  changes  of  climatic  and 
continental  conditions  as  will  greatly 
modify  human  life  or  render  its  cfQUr 
tinuance  on  this  planet  impossible. 
And  finally  these  secular  changes  will 
destroy  the  planet  itself  and  dissolve 
the  very  solar  system. 

Eternal  life  in  this  world,  consti- 


tuted as  it  is,  is  therefore  imx)ossible. 
Life  here  docs  not  find  a  perfect,  per- 
manent environment,  and  it  does  not 
have  perfect  an^  perpetual  power  of 
adjustment.  But  give  it  this  perfect 
environment  and  endow  it  with  per- 
fect plasticity,  and  then  biology  itself 
asserts  that  it  will  have  "  eternal  ex- 
istence and  universal  knowledge,"  or 
eternal  life. 

Having  heard  the  voice  of  science 
on  the  nature  of  eternal  life,  we  now 
turn  to  the  voice  of  religion  and  reve- 
lation. What  did  Jesus  say  on  this 
point?  "This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou 
hast  sent."  Here  we  have  another 
definition  of  eternal  life,  which  is  yet 
not  another  but  is  fundamentally  the 
same  with  that  of  science.  Eternal 
life  consists  in  knowledge,  and  knowl- 
edge is  harmony  and  fellowship  or 
correspondence  with  environment. 
Our  human  life,  physical,  mental,  so- 
cial, esthetic,  moral,  and  religious,  has 
its  root  and  continuance  in  this  cor- 
respondence. 

Our  life  lies  embedded  in  nature 
and  ensphered  in  an  infinitely  wider 
and  vaster  spiritual  world.  The  real 
environment  of  our  life  is  (Jod  him- 
self. All  material  forms  of  our  envi- 
ronment, the  soil  and  showers  and 
sanshine,  earth  and  sun  and  stars,  are 
but  elements  or  aspects  of  this  wider 
and  final  environment.  (Jod  is  not 
free  from  us  or  external  to  us,  but 
nigh  us,  even  in  our  hearts.  "In  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  ourAeing." 
"Closer  is  he  than  breathing,  nearer 
than  hands  and  feet."  This  spiritual 
environment  is  perfect,  meeting  and 
matching  our  life  at  every  point,  and 
subject  to  no  -changes,  but  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  And 
our  spiritual  life  is  capable  of  main- 
taining perfect  correspondence  with 
this  perfect  environment.  Sinless 
purity  and  filial  faith  and  fellowship 
will  never  permit  the  soul  to  fall  out 
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of  harmony  with  God,  but  will  ever 
fold  it  closer  to  his  heart  and  hide  it 
deeper  in  his  life.  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
definition  of  ^^  eternal  existence  and 
universal  knowledge  "  is  thus  fulfilled 
iu  the  Christian  view  of  life.  Nature 
and  revelation,  science  and  Scripture 
here  unite  and  speak  with  one  voice  as 
to  the  nature  of  that  life  which  con- 
tains no  seed  of  decay  and  death  and 
v^ill  endure  forever.  Eternal  life  is 
harmony  with  God,  and  this  crowds 
the  soul,  not  simply  with  years  tho  all 
the  process  of  the  suns  and  cycles  of 
the  stars  belong  to  it,  but  with  spiri- 
tual wealth  and  worth,  with  the  noblest 
thought  and  feeling,  sympathy,  and 
service  and  song.  It  tunes  the  soul 
into  unison  with  God  at  every  point, 
physical,  mental,  social,  esthetic, 
moral,  and  spiritual,  so  that  all  its 
strings  vibrate  in  harmony  with  him 
and  his  life  slips  through  it  as  musfc 
through  a  flute  or  as  strains  flow 
from  an  organ. 

This  perfect  correspondence  with 
God,  however,  can  not  be  fully  and 
finally  realized  in  this  world,  because 
here  the  roots  and  remnants  of  sin  re- 
main in  us  and  because  we  are  now  in 
part  related  to  the  temporal  earthly 
and  fleshy  environment.  But  death 
marks  the  severance  of  the  soul  from 
this  temporal  environment  and  ushers 
it  directly  into  the  perfect  environ- 
ment of  God,  How  much  will  go  with 
the  body,  whether  its  senses  and  sen- 
sational experience  will  be  shed  along 
with  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  be  liber- 
ated into  some  higher  type  of  knowl- 
edge and  life,  we  can  not  now  know. 
But  there  are  intimations  of  such 
higher  life  in  both  nature  and  revela- 
tion. Evolution  has  been  constantly 
climbing  the  spiral  from  lower  to 
higher  types  of  life,  from  the  microbe 
to  the  vertebrate,  and  from  the  gill- 
breathing  water-animal  to  the  lung- 
breathing  land-  and  air-animal,  and  so 
on  up  to  man.  This  line  of  ascent 
points  on  up  to  still  higher  forms,  and 


the  human  soul  may  be  only  a  germ 
and  prophecy  of  life  as  much  above 
this  present  form  as  the  swift-winged, 
gorgeously  arrayed  butterfly  is  above 
the  slow-crawling,  shaggy  cater- 
pillar. 

Scripture  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  is  full  of  intimations  and  pic- 
tures and  promises  of  a  higher  life 
than  we  can  know  or  conceive.  "  Be- 
loved, now  are  we  the  sons  of  God; 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be:  but  we  know  that,  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  Many 
Scriptural  statements  point  to  a  life 
released  from  sense  and  liberated  into 
pure  spirit.  No  doubt  the  spirit  will 
have  a  body  or  an  organism  or  means 
of  relation  to  its  environment,  but  it 
v/ill  not  be  like  this  "  muddy  vesture 
of  decay"  that  has  been  so  infected 
and  loaded  with  seeds  of  death  and 
has  been  the  means  of  so  much  sin  and 
sorrow  in  the  earthly  life.  Such  cor- 
respondence with  God  will  be  pure 
life  and  liberty,  beauty  and  blessed- 
ness. "Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  be- 
neath; for  the  heavens  shall  vanish 
away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall 
wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  they  that 
dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  man- 
ner:  but  my  salvation  shall  be  forever, 
and  my  righteousness  shall  not  be 
abolished."  Then  shall  eternal  life 
begun  here  be  completed  there,  and 
"neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

V. — Can  we  believe  in  immortality  t 
We  have  come  to  the  final  answer  to 
our  question.  We  have  not  reached 
the  knowledge  of  demonstration  and 
must  still  walk  by  faith.  The  chess- 
board of  the  world  is  composed  of 
bright  squares  alternating  with  dark. 
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and  we  can  see  any  great  ethical  and 
spiritual  question,  in  Browning's 
phrase,  as  faith  diversified  with  doubt, 
or  as  doubt  diversified  with  faith.  We 
would  fain  see  it  all  bright,  but  it  is 
not  so  constituted.  Something  is  left 
to  our  individuality  and  sovereignty, 
ethical  aflBnity  and  aspiration,  per- 
sonal decision  and  action.  Obedience 
is  ever  a  vital  organ,  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  who  shall  penetrate  to 
the  secret  of  the  individual  will  that 
turns  the  balance  toward  faith  or 
doubt  f  Prof essor  James  said  that  the 
universe  "feels  like  a  fight,"  and 
Donald  Hankey  says  in  his  Student  in 
Arms:  Second  Series,  that  "  True  re- 
ligion means  betting  .that  there  is  a 
God."  The  question  of  immortality  is 
one  of  these  decisive  battle-fields  of 
life.  Whether  we  see  it  as  a  dominant 
faith  edged  with  doubt,  or  as  dominant 
doubt  edged  with  faith,  is  something 
that  each  one  must  decide  for  himself. 
God  has  given  us  sufficient  light  for  us 
to  exercise  faith  and  left  enough 
shadows  for  us  to  entertain  doubt. 


Gathering  up  all  lines  of  logic,  fol- 
lowing all  gleams  of  light,  listening  to 
all  voices  and  intimations  of  mind  and 
heart,  science  and  Scripture,  and 
letting  our  deepest  needs  and  finest 
moods  speak,  we  join  in  the  faith  of 
Socrates  as,  taking  the  fatal  hemlock, 
he  said,  "  The  venture  is  a  glorious 
one";  with  Job  as  he  declared,  "I 
know  that  apart  from  my  flesh  I  shall 
see  Gk)d" ;  with  Carlyle  in  his  "  Ever- 
lasting yea '' ;  with  Paul  as  he  declared 
that  "this  corruptible  must  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality  " ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian above  all  puts  his  trust  in  the 
Lord  of  life  and  the  Master  of  death, 
who  prayed,  "Father,  I  will  that  they 
also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with 
me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory.'' 

''The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and 
pass; 
Heaven's   light    forever   shines,    earth's 
shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dbme  of  many-colored  glass, 
6tains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 
Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments." 
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Professor    George    A.    Coe,    Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York  City 

To  a  large  extent  the  pulpit  is  say- 
ing about  the  war  substantially  the 
same  thing  that  the  newspapers  are 
saying.  From  this  it  is  made  to  ap- 
pear that  our  religion  has  no  special 
or  distinctive  message.  Some  preach- 
ers, it  is  true,  are  finding  a  distinctive 
message  in  this:  That  the  soldier 
should  kill  without  hating.  This  is 
good,  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  roots 
of  the  present  trouble.  The  Christian 
pulpit  should  be  expected  to  inform 
the  people  as  to  the  underlying  causes 
of  war,  and  to  develop  both  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  motives  that  are  neces- 

^  In  re8i>on8e  to  a  request  from  the  editors,  the  following  answers  on  this  yital  subject  hiTe  been 
received. 


sary  to  bring  wars  to  an  end.  When 
this  task  is  undertaken  it  -will  appear 
that  the  only  ground  that  a  Christian 
as  such  can  have  for  supporting  the 
present  war  lies  in  its  actual  or  prob- 
able tendency  toward  such  a  reorgan- 
ization of  society  as  will  remove  the 
underlying  causes  of  war. 

The  underlying  causes  of  war  are 
to  be  found  in  love  of  the  various  spe- 
cial privileges  that  are  maintained  by 
our  present  economic  system.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  right  in  his  statement 
that  no  really  democratic  people  is 
warlike.  We  must  go  on  to  see  that 
the  obstacles  to  democracy  derive 
their  power  from  the  control  of  gov- 
ernment by  one  or  another  economi- 
cally   privileged    class.      From    the 
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Christian  standpoint  there  is  no  line 
of  division  between  the  necessity  of 
patting  an  end  to  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary autocracy  and  the  necessity  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  economic  injus- 
tices that  abound  in  our  own  country. 
Both  tend  to  war ;  both  destroy  democ- 
racy ;  both  belong  to  "  the  world  "  that 
is  the  foe  of  the  Christ. 

The  pulpit  should  see  that  now  is 
a  golden  opportunity  to  strike  for 
democracy  in  our  own  country  as  well 
as  in  the  outside  world.  There  is  no 
need  to  postpone  the  gospel  of  man 
as  against  the  gospel  of  the  dollar. 
The  more  real  democracy  we  get  now 
among  our  own  people  the  more  ready 
we  shall  be  to  support  unwaveringly 
and  self-sacrificingly  the  democratic 
ends  of  the  war. 

But  the  pulpit  should  also  develop 
among  the  people  an  intelligent  de- 
mand that  the  war  ^  be  conducted 
whole-heartedly  upon  the  humanita- 
rian basis  that  we  have  prof  est.  Much 
might  be  accomplished  if  preachers 
would  simply  give  careful  expositions 
of  President  Wilrfon's  utterances  on 
this  pointy  together  with  analyses  of 
the  political  and  economic  measures 
that  will  be  necessary  in  thepeace-set- 
tlement.  The  problem  for  the  Chris- 
tian is  this:  What  can  I  contribute, 
and  what  can  I  induce  my  govern- 
ment to  contribute,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  love  both  economically  and 
politically,  both  at  home  and  between 
peoples? 

If  the  devotion  of  the  churches  to 
the  present  war  should  weaken  the 
Church's  protest  against  war;  if  the 
truly  ethical  element  in  the  soldier's 
devotion  and  the  truly  glorious  side 
to  his  sacrifice  should  blind  us  to  the 
horror  of  killing  our  brothers,  who  are 
beloved  of  the  Father;  if  we  should 
so  forget  our  Christian  message  as  to 
become  tolerant  toward  militarism  as 
a  national  attitude  and  policy — then 
something  worse  than  defeat  by  Ger- 
many will  happen.    It  is  not  enough, 


either,  to  administer  comfort  to  the 
suffering  and  the  bereaved,  or  even  to 
soften  the  brutalities  of  armed  con- 
flict. We  must  expose  the  selfish  na- 
tionalism, the  intriguing  diplomacy, 
the  commercial  contests,  the  whole 
exploitation  of  masses  by  classes,  that 
we  have  heretofore  taken  for  granted 
as  the  nature  of  "  politics."  We  must 
insist  that  our  own  nation  shall  do,  as 
President  Wilson  says,  the  "  unprece- 
dented thing"  of  placing  interna- 
tional relations  squarely  upon  regard 
for  man,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of 
any  selfish  ihterest  whatsoever.  This 
will  mean,  on  the  one  hand,  purging 
ourselves  of  the  privilege-seeking 
processes  that  reach  a  climax  in  seek- 
ing special  privileges  for  nations,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  offering  to  set  up 
a  new  world-order  to  which  we  our- 
selves shall  submit,  laying  aside  some 
of  the  prerogatives  that  we  have  cus- 
tomarily included  under  national  sov- 
ereignty. Toward  some  sort  of  world- 
State  must  we  move,  but  this  will  im- 
ply a  new  form  of  the  losing  of  indi- 
vidualistic life  whereby,  nevertheless, 
we  gain  life. 

In  short,  the  gospel  for  the  time 
must  move  far  beyond  amiable  indi- 
vidual attitudes  toward  our  enemies, 
far  beyond  loyalty  to  the  State,  far 
beyond  the  assuaging  of  suffering 
caused  by  the  present  conflict.  We 
have  before  us  nothing  less  than  the 
task  of  finding  and  proclaiming  the 
meaning  of  democratic  love  as  a  po- 
litical principle  that  applies  in  the 
same  sense  to  our  domestic  order  and 
to  the  international  order. 


Henry  Collin  Mtnton,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

No,  the  Church's  message  for  the 
coming  time  should  not  be  changed; 
but  it  may  well  be  readjusted  and  ex- 
tended. That  message  is  the  everlast- 
ing gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word 
of  God ;  objectively  and  substantially, 
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it  is  not  subject  to  change,  but  men's 
apprehension  of  it,  their  adjustment 
of  it  to  existing  conditions,  changes 
with  the  conditions.  The  Nicene 
Creed  served  its  day,  but  it  had  to  be 
enlarged  to  meet  the  need  of  later 
days.  Christian  creeds  change,  but 
Christianity  never. 

New  conditions  call  for  and  call  out 
these  new  appreciations,  new  applica- 
tions, new  adjustments.  Undoubted- 
ly, the  message  which  the  Church  has 
been  giving  out  has  been  neither  *a 
false  nor  a  vain  one ;  but  the  obviously 
new  conditions  which  the  coming  time 
— ^a  time  of  world-reconstruction — is 
bound  to  usher  in  will  certainly  de- 
mand an  enlarged  application  of  these 
same  truths. 

Such  changes,  by  enlargement  and 
application,  are  easily  named.  The 
oneness  and  unity  of  the  kingdom  of 
(Jod,  embracing  all  his  people  always 
and  everywhere ;  the  inevitable  inade- 
quacy of  a  merely  intellectual  appre- 
hension or  theoretical  formulation  of 
the  Christian  system;  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  will  and  law  of 
Qod  in  the  entire  sphere  of  human 
motive  and  thought  and  conduct ;  the 
renewing  power  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  human  affairs,  individually,  so- 
cially, nationally — such  thoughts  as 
these  will  need  a  fuller  and  stronger 
presentation  in  the  coming  time. 
They  will  require  endless  interpreta- 
tion; and  the  only  sufficient  inter- 
pretation of  such  truths  is  to  be 
found  in  the  actual  application  of 
them. 

It  IS  common  to  say  that  social  ser- 
vice is  to  be  the  commanding  note  of 
the  Church's  message  to  the  future. 
This  may  be  true,  to  be  sure.  But  it 
must  be  more  than  that.  The  fruit  is 
rich,  but  it  is  impossible  without  the 
root.  The  Christianity  of  the  future 
is  to  be  more  than  merely  a  socially 
appreciated  or  socially  applied  force. 
Individualism  has  been  disproportion- 
ately   overemphasized    in    the    past. 


This  ought  to  have  been  done,  but  that 
— the  social  meaning  and  application 
of  it — should  not  have  been  left  un- 
done. Not  that  the  individual  unit  is 
not  primary  and  fundamental.  Faith, 
motive,  love,  service,  are  all  in  the  in- 
dividual, in  the  heart,  first.  But  as 
Emerson  would  say,  "  What  is  in  will 
out."  That  is  not  only  good  psychol- 
ogy ;  it  is  good  Christianity,  also. 

A  Christian  hermit  is  no  twentieth- 
century  saint.  According  to  Saint 
Paul,  charity — love — excels  both  faith 
and  hope;  but  we  commonly  .think  of 
this  charity  as  being  not  so  much 
an  individual  grace  as  a  social  one. 
The  invariable  bond  between  the  in- 
dividual character  within  and  the  so- 
cial duty  or  the  social  service  without 
must  strongly  feature  the  Church's 
message  for  the  future. 

And  this  feature  will  necessitate  at 
least  three  distinct  lines  of  adjust- 
ment: 

1.  It  will  more  and  more  affect  the 
relations  between  individuals  chanced 
to  be  thrown  together  in  the  same 
group  or  community.  No  hymn  of 
hate  can  be  tuned  to  the  music  of  such 
a  message.  If  a  man  say  he  loves  Otod 
and  yet  if  he  hate  his  brother,  he  is 
a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 
Love  is  the  orthodoxy  of  the  heart, 
and  hate  is  the  heresy  that  vitiates  the 
whole.  The  home,  the  school,  the 
city,  the  Church,  and  the  State  fur- 
nish fields  for  the  cultivation  and  the 
display  of  this  queenly  grace. 

2.  The  nation  itself  is  never  too 
wide  or  too  great  for  this  key  of  Chris- 
tian character  and  life.  The  State  is 
"of  God,"  and  to  the  Christian  citi- 
zen, Caesar — if  he  also  be  "  of  Gk)d" — 
is  not  against  God,  but  under  him.  The 
commonwealth  is  to  be  consecrated  to 
him.  The  republic  of  man  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  kingdom'  of  Qod.  Not 
the  kingdom  only,  but  also  the  king- 
ship, of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  the  bur- 
den of  the  message.  If  democracy  is 
to  be  safe,  the  Christ  whose  rule  is 
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recognized  will  be  the  Savior.  The 
State,  the  nation's  organ,  has  a  moral 
obligation,  a  spiritual  responsibility, 
all  its  own.  Other  things  being  equal, 
what  is  right  for  the  State  can  not  be 
wrong  for  the  statesman ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  like  conditions, 
what  is  wrong  for  the  citizen  can  not 
be  right  for  the  city. 

3.  This  message  of  the  future  has 
also,  as  are  greatly  needed,  its  interna- 
tional bearings,  "Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor? "  This  message  will  mi^e  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  Christian 
conception  of  "  neighbor ''  and  "neigh- 
borhood ''  stretches  far  beyond  State- 
lines  and  racial  limits.  If  it  will  pro- 
claim the  brotherhood  of  man,  it  will 
also  denounce  the  selfish  sin  of  race- 
prejudice.  Neither  war  nor  peace 
furnishes  exemption  from  the  impera- 
tive and  universal  call  of  plain,  eth- 
ical, eternal  right.  Do  men  say  that 
war  justifies  anything?  "My  coun- 
try— aright  or  wrong — ^in  .any  case. 
My  country  '^  is  a  slogan  sounded  out 
by  Satan.  It  is  as  l»d — ^not  worse 
— ^to  say  "  Wrong  is  right "  as  to  say 
"  Might  is  right.''  War  gives  no  war- 
rant for  disobeying  God.  Every  one 
of  the  ten  commandments  is  as  valid 
in  the  peace-seeking  chambers  of  di- 
plomacy or  in  the  secret  counsels  of 
war-lords  in  a  continental  campaign 
as  it  was  for  the  solitary  individual 
at  the  foot  of  ancient  Sinai  or  for 
the  neighbor  peasants  that  listened 
to  the  Galilean  interpreter  as  he  en- 
larged and  applied  that  law  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 


President    E.    Y.    Mxjllins,    D.D., 
LL.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ' 

In  a  very  real  sense  of  the  word, 
the  message  of  the  Church  remains 
the  same  throughout  all  history.  Fun- 
damentally, it  is  a  message  of  the  in- 
carnation of  God  in  Christ  and  his 


redeeming  work  for  the  world.  These 
fundamental  facts  carry  with  them 
the  facts  of  regeneration  in  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
nation.  It  means  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  Redeemer,  regeneration  of  heart 
and  life  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  regenerate  life  of  the 
individual  there  arises  a  new  social 
order  in  which  every  human  relation 
is  adjusted  in  accordance  with  moral 
ideals  of  the  gospel.  In  broad  out- 
lines, the  above  is  the  message  of  the 
churches  for  the  coming  age. 

In  my  judgment,  the  emphasis 
after  the  present  war  will  be  upon  the 
regeneration  of  the  individusi  heart 
and  life  by  the  power  of  God's  Spirit 
through  the  gospel,  and  then  also 
upon  the  social  and  moral  implica- 
tions which  go  with  the  new  birth.. 
The  European  War  has  taugbt  the 
world,  as  nothing  else  has  taught  it, 
that  the  unregenerate  human  heart  is 
not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God;  and, 
if  the  war  brings  us  any  message,  it 
brings  us  the  message  that  the  heart 
must  be  renewed  by  divine  power. 

But  it  also  brings  us  the  great  mes- 
sage that  national  relations  and  all  so- 
cial relations  must  be  regenerated  as 
well.  The  specific  message  of  the 
churches,  as  applicable  to  the  various 
phases  of  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical life,  will  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tions and  the  various  circumstances 
under  which  the  churches  shalj  do 
their  work;  but  we  can  scarcely  go 
astray  in  emphasizing  the  above  great 
points. 

If  I  were  to  particularize,  \  should 
say  that  a  new  conception  of  national 
life  will  be  a  part  of  the  message  of 
the  churches.  The  old  self-centered 
conception  of  patriotism  and  national- 
ism must  pass  away,  and  the  new 
ideal,  in  which  the  nation  becomes  a 
part  of  the  world's  life,  while,  of 
course,  retaining  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  national  government,  will  take 
its  place. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  socialism  will 
prevail  in  the  new  world  which  will 
arise;  but  unquestionably  the  half- 
truth  that  socialism  contains  will  ob- 
tain new  recognition,  and  the  world 
will  go  forward  with  greater  rapidity 
than  ever  before.  The  Church  should 
preach  the  doctrine  of  antimilitarism. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should 
teach  nations  to  remain  helpless;  biit 
that  it  should  teach  them  that  wars, 
to  be  justified,  must  be  in  the  interest 
of  righteousness,  and  that  the  lust  for 
mere  power  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  all  that  is  highest  in  civilization 
and  in  Christianity. 


Junius  B.  Remensnydeb,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  New  York  City 

The  Church's  message  to  mankind 
is  to  unfold  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  gospel  of  the  righteousness 
and  grace  of  God,  of  his  fatherhood, 
and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  various  applications  of  this 
message  are  to  meet  the  particular 
conditions  of  the  age  and  time.  Cer- 
tainly, the  conditions  which  face  the 
Church  at  present,  are  remarkable. 
Christendom  is  confronting  a  state  of 
passion,  of  hate,  of  misrepresentation 
and  prejudice,  leading  to  war  and 
slaughter,  and  making  it  impossible 
even  to  consider  calmly  peace  and 
brotherhood,  such  as  it  was  never  ex- 
pected we  would  have  to  see  after  cen- 
turies of  the  dominance  of  Christian 
teaching  and  ideals.  The  Church's 
message  for  the  present  and  for  the 
coming  readjustments  should  empha- 
size those  Christian  truths,  the  viola- 
lation  of  which  has  led  to  the  awful 
tragedy  befalling  our  Christian  civi- 
lization. 

A  prime  consideration  is  tl^e  inter- 
national character  of  the  Church. 
This  was  its  chief  note  in  the  primi- 
tive age.  In  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
"there  is  neither  Greek,  nor  Jew, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free, 


but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all."  This, 
too,  was  the  idea  in  adopting  the  word 
"  Catholic,"  i.e.,  universal.  Nations 
and  States  had  their  definitive,  sepa- 
ratistic  lines,  but  the  Church  united 
all  races  and  States  in  one  spiritual 
kingdom.  Had  Christians  lived  up  to 
this  vital  Christian  truth,  the  national 
jealousies  and  rivalries  which  made 
this  world-war  possible  might  have 
been  subdued  or  wholly  prevented. 

Bishop  Gore,  at  the  great  meeting 
held  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
London,  in  1917,  referred  to  this,  say- 
ing that  "he  felt  the  humiliation  of  the 
Church  in  that  her  influence  had  not 
gone  down  deeper  into  modem  life. 
He  had  identified  the  Church  and  the 
nation,  forgetting  that  Christianity 
stands  for  a  fellowship  which  is  in- 
ternational." The  Church  will,  then, 
have  learned  from  this  terrible  mis- 
carriage, while  urging  the  duty  of 
loyalty  to  the  individual  State,  to 
emphasize  far  more  intensely  than 
she  has  done  loyalty  to  that  spirit  of 
internationalism,  of  a  brotherhood  in 
Christ,  which  transcends  all  national 
lines  and  will  keep  the  common  chil- 
dren of  God  at  peace  one  with 
another. 

Again,  the  Church  of  the  future 
should  see  the  need  of  urging  her 
message  of  righteousness  and  brother- 
hood more  earnestly  upon  the  world 
of  industry  and  trade.  It  is  largely 
the  unchristian  aspect  of  modem  in- 
dustrial life  which  has  nourished  the 
temper  of  mind,  the  contentions  and 
strifes,  and  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
statesmen  which  ever,  as  the  outcome, 
make  war  inevitable.  And  the  more 
that  diplomats  and  tradesmen  have 
failed  in  their  schemes,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  gaining  wealth  and  power, 
they  are  impoverishing  and  ruiningr 
themselves  and  the  world,  shoula  the 
Church  speak  with  authority,  show- 
ing that  nothing  but  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  the  new  heart  and  brother- 
ly mind  begotten  by  the  gospel,  can 
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prevent  business  and  politics  from 
plunging  society  into  similar  awful 
catastrophes. 

Lastly,  the  Church  of  the  future 
will  have  been  taught  that  she  must 
preach  more  strongly  the  duty  of 
justice  and  charity.  Never  in  his- 
tory have  we  seen  such  an  exploiting 
of  misrepresentation,  falsehoods,  and 
uncharitable  judgments  as  in  this 
great  conflict.  Christians,  on  both 
sides,  have  charged  each  other  with 
crimes  simply  impossible.  Generally 
it  has  been  deemed  a  mark  of  a  low 
civilization  to  believe  such  gross  in- 
humanities. But  this  campaign  of 
slander  and  traduction  has  made  itself 
believed,  and  this  has  done  more,  per- 
haps, than  all  else  to  call  out  the 
diabolical  in  the  human  spirit  and 
to  make  the  war  pitiless  and  fiendish. 
Dr.  Jowett  remarked  to  the  writer,  re- 
ferring to  these  unchristian  judg- 
ments :  ^'  Christians  should,  during 
this  war,  read  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  First  Corinthians  once  every 
week.'* 

These  reflections  show  how  many 
essential  points  of  the  Church's  mes- 
sage have  been  ruthlessly  thrown 
overboard  in  this  bloody  strife  be- 
tween nominally  Christian  States, 
and  with  what  renewed  ardor  the 
Church  will  have  to  assert  and  pro- 
claim them.  And  may  the  Holy 
Spirit  attend  her  preaching  with  such 
power  that  we.  may  never  see  the 
Christian  world  plunged  again  into 
such  a  vortex  of  disaster  I 


Dean  George  Hodoes,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  Episcopal  Theological 

School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Church's  message  for  the  im- 
mediate future  is  indicated,  I  thirik, 
in  the  words,  "That  we,  through  pa: 
tience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures, 
might  have  hope/'  For  the  Scriptures 
are  the  record,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  faith  and  courage  of  men  who  con- 


fronted the  conditions  of  a  world-war 
and  found  God  in  all  of  it.  Almost  aU 
of  the  prophets  were  summoned  to 
their  mission  by  the  menace  of  inva- 
sion or  by  the  oppression  of  their  en- 
emies. They  found  reasons  for  the 
distress  of  the  nation  in  the  sins  of  the 
people,  but  behind  all  that  seemed  to 
them  to  be  punishment  they  saw  .the 
love  of  God.  They  looked  forward 
with  unfailing  confidence  to  the  time 
when  good  would  come  out  of  all  the 
ilL  And  the  good  came,  as  they  had 
promised.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
present  situation  which  presents  a 
greater  test  of  faith  than  the  over- 
throw of  the  people  of  Israel  by  the 
Assyrians  and  by  the  Chaldeans. 
Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  the 
present  war  is  a  new  disclosure  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world,  a  new 
argument  against  the  doctrine  of  di- 
vine providence.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  it  which  was  not  met  in  its  extreme 
rigor  by  the  prophets.  The  world 
came  to  an  end,  as  they  said,  and  be- 
gan over  again,  as  it  shall  begin  over 
again  when  this  present  destruction  is 
completed.  The  lesson  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  the  histories  is  that  civi- 
lization and  religion  have  a  vitality 
which  enables  them  to  rise  from  the 
dead.  They  have  so  risen  a  thousand 
times,  and  shall  so  rise  again,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  in  our  own  day. 
"  When  these  things  begin  to  come  to 
pass,"  the  Master  says,  "  then  look  up, 
and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  re- 
demption draweth  nigh." 


Bishop  Eugene  B.  Hendbix,  D.D.y 
LL.D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Church's  message  is  the  Mas- 
ter's 'Tjove  one  another."  Lord 
Jforthcliffe  uttered  a  most  significant 
sentence  during  a  recent  visit  to  Kan- 
sas City  when  he  said :  "  The  *  gang ' 
who  was  responsible  for  the  present 
war  numbered  only  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand."    No  one  could 
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speak  more  intelligently  than  he,  and 
it  is  important  for  the  world's  peace 
that  we  heed  his  statement.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  with  undoubted  infor- 
mation as  to  facts,  has  steadily  in- 
sisted that  the  autocratic  rulers  of 
Germany,  and  not  the  German  people, 
are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
breaking  of  treaties.  This  fact  should 
shape  our  relations,  when  peace  is  re- 
stored, to  our  German  fellow  Chris- 
tians with  whom  we  have  labored  in 
the  great  foreign  missionary  fields  for 
nearly  a  century.  Let  not  the  work 
of  missions  be  halted  by  bitterness  be- 
tween the  workers,  for  there  is  a 
world-conquest  more  vital  than  be- 
tween the  Central  Powers  and  the 
Allies  when  the  Son  of  God  goes  forth 
to  war. 

The  bearing  of  the  new  alliances  is 
even  more  vital  than  any  that  now  ob- 
tain. Men  of  all  races  now  fight  side 
by  side.  Let  them  hereafter  work 
side  by  side  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  We  dare  speak  of  a  "  League 
of  Nations  in  the  Interest  of  Peace." 
Why  not  plan  and  pray  for  a  "  League 
of  Nations  in  the  Interest  of  Chris- 
tianity"? Who  knows  but  that  the 
things  that  can  be  shaken  are  removed 
that  the  things  which  can  not  be 
shaken  may  remain.  We  dare  expect 
to  receive  a  kingdom  that  can  not  be 
moved.  Let  us  therefore  look  unto 
and  hasten  its  coming.  Out  of  the 
great  Napoleonic  wars  came  the  chal- 
lenge to  Christianity  which  resulted 
in  giving  within  less  than  twenty-five 
years  the  great  missionary  societies  of 
the  last  century  which  have  helped  to 
recast  the  world.  Much  more  if  we 
work  together  will  the  great  Christian 
nations  help  to  mold  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  What 
new  allies  the  world  is  seeing  when 
*the  foes  of  a  hundred  years,  as  En- 
gland and  France,  are  in  arms  for  the 
same  great  aims !  Shall  Christian  na- 
tions not  plan  to  fight  together  for  the 
triumph  of  the  cross,  esteeming  each 


other  highly  in  love  for  their  works' 
sake? 


President  Henry  CHURCHUiL  King, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  Oberlin  College, 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

1.  The  Church's  message  may  well 
be  affected  first  of  all  by  the  fact  that 
the  war  must  have  done  something  to 
call  men  away  from  shallow  views  of 
"progress,  of  sin,  and  of  creed.  The 
mere  existence  of  such  a  world-con- 
flict should  demonstrate  that  progress 
is  not  a  matter  that  takes  care  of  it- 
self. The  scientifically  devised  atroci- 
ties of  this  war  would  seem  to  make 
it  impossible  to  take  a  rosy  view  of  sin 
or  to  deny  its  existence.  And  in  face 
of  the  tremendous  consequences  of  the 
German  philosophy  of  the  State  one 
can  hardly  believe  that  it  makes  little 
difference  what  the  thoughts  and 
theories  of  men  are. 

2.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  shake  oflf  the  convic- 
tion that  in  this  war  God  is  sifting  out 
the  true  from  the  false  Christianity. 
It  is  being  forced  home  upon  the 
reasons  and  consciences  of  men  to-day 
that  a  Christianity  primarily  theo- 
logical, a  Christianity  primarily  emo- 
tional, a  Christianity  primarily  cere- 
monial, a  Christianity  that  adopts 
God  as  a  kind  of  national  perquisite, 
and  an  Old-Testament  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity have  all  alike  failed  to  stand 
the  test  of  these  crucial  days.  The 
only  kind  of  Christianity,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  can  be  said  to  have  come  out 
of  this  war  unscathed  is  a  Christianity 
that  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  Christ.  And  the 
churches  will  need  to  be  more  sure 
than  ever  before,  after  the  war,  that 
the  Christianity  which  they  are 
teaching  is  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
himself. 

3.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  mean, 
in  turn,  that  the  message  of  the  Church 
must  have  a  still  stronger  ethical,  so- 
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cialy  and  democratic  emphasis.  Its 
message  must  be  ethical  through  and 
through,  not  tribal,  but  universal  in 
its  appeal.  And  it  must  have  an  ethics 
capable  of  application  as  truly  to  na- 
tions and  national  relations  as  to  indi- 
viduals and  individual  relations.  It 
will  also  be  less  possible  than  in  any 
preceding  generation  for  the  Church 
to  evade  concrete  and  practical  social 
applications  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
And  the  message  of  the  Church  must 
measure  up  as  never  before  to  the  in- 
herent democracy  of  Christ's  teaching 
concerning  men. 

4.  The  inner  meaning  of  the  crisis 
through  which  the  world  is  passing 
suggests,  too,  a  still  stronger  em- 
phasis, in  the  Church's  message,  on 
the  spiritual  and  the  sacrificial.  The 
very  fact  that  millions  of  men  are 


fighting,  not  fbr  territory  or  material 
gain,  but  for  unseen  and  intangible 
values,  gives  one  a  new  sense  that  men 
are  bitterly  learning  that  machinery 
and  organization  and  wealth  and 
science  are  not  enough.  They  are 
learning  their  inevitable  need  of 
things  unseen,  of  Ood  and  the  world 
of  the  spirit. 

The  fact,  too,  that  in  this  world- 
struggle  common  men  have  proved 
themselves  capable,  on  a  massive  scale, 
of  heroic  deeds  and  endless  self-sacri- 
fice suggests  that  in  this'  very  fact 
they  have  got  the  key — tho  they  be 
not  yet  wholly  conscious  of  it — ^to  a 
new  understanding  of  Christ's  own 
life  and  death  and  of  his  ideals  for 
men.  We  may  expect  men  to  respond 
to  the  note  of  Christian  sacrifice  as 
never  before. 
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C.  Bydeb  Smith,  D.D.,  Wolverhampton,  England 


The  New  Testament  has  a  word 
translated  "conversation,"  but  the 
nearest  English  word  to-day  is  "be- 
havior." "Manners"  covers  part  of 
the  meaning.  There  is  a  distinctively 
Christian  behavior,  and  Jesus  set  its 
perfect  example.  There  is  an  in- 
stance of  it  in  Luke's  fourteenth  chap- 
ter, which  tells  how  Jesus  behaved 
when  he  was  "  asked  out  to  dinner." 

Omitting  the  miracle  as  apart  from 
our  subject,  we  find  that  Jesus  began 
by  poking  fun  at  his  fellow  guests. 
There  are  Christians  who  gravely 
discuss  whether  Jesus  ever  laughed! 
So  resolutely  do  we  mummify  the 
Bible  1  Some  of  the  difficult  stories 
about  our  Lord  yield  theif*  secret 
when  we  leave  in  the  humor.  If  the 
first  story  of  this  chapter  were  taken 
seriously,  we  should  find  our  Lord 
teaching  this  lesson — "  How  to  be  self- 
ish successfully,  or  the  subtle  way  to 
get  the  best  seat!"  He  was  really 
poking  fun  at  his  critics. 

Consider  the  picture.     Jesus  had 


been  asked  out  to  dinner  that  he 
might  be  watched.  He  knew  it,  but  it 
did  not  disconcert  him.  Instead,  he 
began  quietly  to  watch  his  watchers! 
And  this  from  the  beginning  of  the 
meal,  for  the  Greek  really  runs,  "  He 
began  to  tell  the  guests  a  story  with  a 
meaning,  for  he  noticed  how  they  were 
picking  out  the  chief  seats."  It  is  a 
mistake,  and  a  clumsy  one,  to  imagine 
that  the  decorous  rabbis  pushed  and 
shouldered  each  other.  No,  there  was 
finesse  in  their  operations.  No  doubt 
they  kept  the  form  of  good  manners, 
no  doubt  they  hung  back  standing 
under  pretense  of  courtesy — ^yet  all 
the  time  they  were  trying  each  to 
"work  his  way"  to  a  good  place — ^a 
practise  by  no  means  extinct.  I  have 
seen  it  at  public  luncheons!  And 
Jesus  noticed  all  of  it,  and  before  they 
knew  it  the  watchers  were  watched, 
the  biters  bit.  **Why,"  said  he,  "  if 
you  really  want  a  good  seat,  let  me 
tell  you  how  to  get  it.  Your  selfish- 
ness is  not  subtle  enough,  despite  all 
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the  appearance  yon  make  of  giving 
way  to  each  other.  The  man  who 
reaJly  wants  to  feel  superior  should 
go  and  sit  at  the  bottom  yonder. 
Don't  you  see  why?  Well,  isn't  he  the 
man  who  will  get  moved  upf 
Humor  has  been  called  the  '^salt  of 
life."  Jesus  began  by  poking  fun  at 
mannerly  selfishness.  Surely,  there 
was  a  scuttle  for  seats  now.  The 
Christian  way  of  killing  some  small 
skulking  self-seekings  is  hxunorously 
to  pillory  them ! 

Three  stages  may  be  distinguished 
in  the  evolution  of  "good  manners." 
At  the  beginning  it  is  just  push  and 
thrust,  after  the  fashion  of  the  beasts. 
Then  there  is  the  stage  of  self-repres- 
sion, which  easily  glides  into  con- 
cealed selfishness,  the  "world's" 
veneer  of  manners.  In  the  third 
stage  a  man  "  forgets  himself."  The 
phrase  is  sometimes  used  in  a  mean 
way.  A  'mother  says  to  her  boy, 
"Jack,  you  forget  yourself."  This 
when  he  is  obviously  selfish!  What 
she  really  means  is,  "  Jack,  you  forget 
that  people  are  looking  at  you." 
There  is  a  noble  way  of  forgetting 
oneself.  If  Jesus  had  thought  of 
himself,  he  had  joined  in  the  courte- 
ous competition.  But  it  was  so  usual 
a  habit  with  him  to  "seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God"  that  he  followed 
this  quest  even  when  it  came  to  sitting 
down  at  a  table.  To  forget  oneself  in 
this  way  is  the  best  of  good  manners 
and  it  is  Christianity  as  well.  There 
is  no  fun  so  delicious  as  the  fun  of  the 
true  saint. 

St.  Luke  does  not,  of  course,  report 
all  that  was  said.  As  true  conversa- 
tion is  at  once  versatile  and  con- 
tinuous, the  talk  at  the  table  would 
wander,  but  it  was  still  about  hosts 
and  guests ;  and  Luke,  whose  interest, 
of  course,  was  in  Jesus,  next  tells  us 
something  that  he  said  to  the  host. 
"DonH  ask  your  friends;  ask  the 
poor."  If  it  be  taken  literally,  it,  too, 
has  strange  issues.    No  more  friends 


to  tea !    But,  again,  see  the  humor  in 
Jesus's  eye.    Of  course  what  he  meant 
was  that  there  ought  to  be  no  self- 
seeking,  no  arriere  pensee  of  self,  in 
hospitality.    Else  that  beautiful  thing 
is  like  a  rose  with  a  worm  at  its  heart. 
And  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  such 
hospitality.    I  have  heard  one  manu- 
facturer say  to  another  about  a  mer- 
chant's buyer:     "If   you   want   an 
order   from   So-and-so,   give   him   a 
lunch  and  a  good  cigar ! "    There  is 
no  hyx)Ocrite  like  selfishness.    Jesus 
said  tiiat  even  in  such  things  as  asking 
a  man  to  dinner  there  is  a  place  for 
Christianity.  Yet  he  did  not  lay  down 
any  set  rules,  for  selfishness  is  a  past 
master  at  the  evasion  of  rules.    He 
said,    "Bethink    you    of    eternity!" 
"Recompense  shall  be  made  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  just."    What  rec- 
ompense?    Such  recompense  as  be- 
comes eternity.    Not  the  gains  of  the 
man  whose  very  hospitality  is  a  bar- 
gain, but  the  delights  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.    So  here  is  another  mark 
of    Christian    manners — to    "forget 
yourself"  and  "remember  eternity." 
And  once  again,  this  was  so  much 
the  habit  of  Jesus  that  he  had  not 
to   try   to   do   it.     Your   self-seeker 
does  not  need  to  try  to  be  selfish! 
It  is  his  natural  way.     So,  to  any 
man  who  takes  his  Christianity  seri- 
ously, it  will  become  natural  to  take 
account   of  eternity   even  when  he 
is  asking  a  friend  to  dinner.     The 
Americans  have  a  phrase  to  describe 
those  who  naturally  deal  with  affairs 
on  a  great  scale ;  they  say,  "  He  is  a 
big  man."    They  mean  that  his  mind 
is  too  large  to  be  pettifogging.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  French  king  who  once 
at  play  dropt  a  louis  on  the  floor  and 
began  to  grope  beneath  the  table  for 
it !    And  the  Venetian  ambassador  lit 
a  ten-thousand-louis  note  at  the  lamp 
to  help  the  monarch  to  look  for  it! 
The  true  Christian  behaves  on  a  cer- 
tain scale.     Even  his  small  acts  are 
informed  with  eternity.    Of  course  he 
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will  not  usually  mention  such  a  thing, 
but  people  will  know.  In  the  Legend 
of  Montrose  Scott  tells  how  some  one 
standing  by  picked  out  the  disguised 
marquis  by  the  way  he  handled  a 
drinking-horn.  Even  in  the  trivial 
'Christianity  can  not  be  hid. 

You  will  notice  that  so  far  Jesus 
had  not  named  God.  His  rule  about 
that  is  easy  to  trace;  he  neither 
dragged  God  in,  nor  shut  God  out. 
There  are  some  people  who  think  that 
God  ought  never  to  be  named  in  con- 
versation unless  it  were  as  a  kind  of 
solemn  duty  by  a  minister!  There 
are  other  people  who  introduce  God 
by  way  of  platitude.  Such  a  man  sat 
at  the  table.  Now  he  had  his  chance. 
I  see  his  broad  smile  and  his  ample 
hands.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat 
bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  Study 
Jesus's  answer  and  you  will  be  sure 
of  the  man.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
separate  life  into  two  parts — this  life 
and  the  next;  who  in  practise  act  as 
tho  the  parts  had  not  much  to  do  with 
each  other.  Each  has  its  own  set  of 
rules,  and  we  must  conform  to  the 
rules  of  earth  while  we  are  here,  just 
as  we  must  conform  to  the  rules  of 
heaven  when  we  get  there.  When  a 
man  is  at  Bome  he  must  do  as  the 
Romans  do.  We  all  "  hope  to  meet  in 
heaven  at  last,"  don't  wet  God  may 
be  no  more  than  a  supine  hope. 
**  Blessed  ia  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Jesus  no  more 
excluded  the  serious  from  his  talk 
than  he  excluded  the  humorous.  His 
idea  of  conversation  was  not  a  succes- 
sion of  good  stories,  well  tho  he  could 
tell  one.  He  turned  on  the  man  of 
the  platitude  at  once.  "Man,"  he 
says,  "  you  think  that  there  is  a  great 
day  coming  when  our  troubles  and 
trials  will  be  over  and  God  will  call 
us  to  his  feast.  I  tell  you  that  his 
feast  is  ready  and  the  invitations  are 
out !  You  have  had  one  and  refused 
it/' 


Yet  Jesus  did  not  charge  his  fel- 
low guests  with  anything  that  men 
call  sin.  He  simply  said,  "  You  post- 
pone God!  One  of  you  is  too  busy 
with  his  farm,  another  with  his  home, 
to  attend  to  him  at  present.  Of  course 
you  do  not  mean  to  leave  him  out  of 
the  future.  You  postpone  Qod  I "  Is 
the  habit  extinct?  Are  there  no  peo- 
ple who  never  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  we  rightly  call  the  sacra- 
ment, because  as  each  opportunity 
comes  they  want  to  get  home  to  din- 
ner or  to  go  for  a  walk?  Are  there 
none  who  give  Sunday  to  their  homes 
and  not  at  all  to  worship  f  None  who 
think  that  in  war  it  is  waste  of  time  to 
pray?  And  they  do  not  deny  God — 
they  only  postpone  him!  Do  you 
think  that  God  puts  up  with  polite  in- 
solence t  "  Not  one  of  those  that  were 
bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper  I " 

But  to  return  to  our  subject — ^you 
see  the  third  underlying  principle  of 
Jesus's  behavior?  He  forgot  himself; 
he  took  account  of  eternity ;  he  "  prac- 
tised the  presence  of  God."  Have 
you  noticed  how  sometimes  every 
one's  behavior  changes  when  some  one 
comes  into  a  roomf  For  Jesus  Gtod 
was  always  about.  Even  when  he  was 
taUdng  to  others  God  was  one  of  the 
company.  Principle  permeates  be- 
havior. Try  this  last  habit — the  habit 
of  recognizing  the  presence  of  God  in 
every-day  life.  It  will  lift  its  whole 
level.  There  are  men  who  will  not 
swear  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  or  a 
"  parson  " ;  would  they  swear  if  they 
remembered  the  presence  of  Godt 
They  impudently  ignore  the  greatest 
in  the  company.  Here  is  a  story  from 
a  well-known  journal:  "A  Glasgow 
minister  tells  of  a  man  of  spirituality 
and  refinement  who  was  yet  the  in- 
mate of  a  poorhouse.  *  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  live  in  Stabs  Hill,'  said 
a  visitor  one  day.  *  I  am  not  living 
in  Stabs  Hill,'  was  the  answer,  *  I  am 
living  in  God.' " 
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Church  and  State  in  England  as  a 
posthumous  work,  appearing  about  <me  year 
after  the  author's  death.  Had  the  author 
liTed,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  brought 
his  study  down  through  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  He  would  also  have 
added  a  helpful  list  of  references  in  support 
of  his  statements  and  in  illustration  of 
his  agreement  or  disagreement  with  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  As  the  book 
now  stands  there  is  not. a  reference  of  im- 
portance from  cover  to  cover.  The  editor 
states  in  the  preface  that  this  ''is  not  a 
text-book  for  beginners."  If  not,  then  as- 
suredly there  should  be  those  helps  to  wliich 
the  advanced  student  Iboks  for  corrobora- 
tion of  'the  author^  assertions  and  also  for 
fluggestion  toward  further  study. 

I  confess  to  disappointment  in  the  book, 
altho  I  also  confess  that  the  disappointment 
may  lie  rather  in  my  expectation  of  the 
possible  character  of  the  volume  as  in- 
dicated by  the  advertised  title  than  in  the 
book  itself.  In  spite  of  the  editor's  warn- 
ing, the  volume  is  a  text-book  rather  than 
an  advanced  treatise.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
many  portions  of  it  that  may  not  easily  be 
understood  without  other  books.  But  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  statement  from  begin- 
ning to  end  that  could  not  be  comprehended 
by  one  superficially  acquainted  wi^ 
political  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  title 
''Church  and  State  in  England"  encour- 
aged one  to  expect  a  book  of  poedtive  con- 
tribution to  that  aspect  of  English  history 
which  has  hitherto  been  touched  in  its  en- 
tirety by  no  Englishman.  Instead  of  this 
we  hUve  a  bare  outline  of  the  story.  So  far 
as  tiie  ecdesiastioal  aspect  of  the  narrative 
is  concerned  it  adds  little  or  nothing  to 
such  an  admirable  outline  as  Patterson's 
History  of  the  Church  of  England.  Po- 
litically, one  would  find  all  the  essential 
data  in  Bansome  or  other  brief  E&glish  po- 
litical histories.  The  author  seems  to  have 
fallen  between  two  stools.  He  has  done 
neither  the  special  work  of  men  like  Smith 
in  his  Church  and  State  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
nor  has  he  clung  to  the  prominent  aspects 
of  the  relationship  of  Church  and  State 
throughout  a  large  part  of  English  history 


as  in  Makower's  Constitutional  History  of 
the  Church  of  England,  He  has  sacrificed 
emphasis  on  the  critical  periods  of  contact 
between  Church  and  State  to  an  immense 
amount  of  information  that  serves  to  take 
one's  mind  from  the  crisis.  The  book  is  an 
outline-history  of  the  relationdiip  between 
Church  and  State  in  England.  I  imagine 
the  author  would  have  so  stated  his  title 
had  he  lived  until  the  time  of  publi- 
cation. 

This,  however,  is  a  criticism  of  title  and 
preface  rather  than  of  the  book.  The  con- 
tents of  the  volume  make  it  of  value  to  the 
beginner  and  also,  as  a  cursory  review,  to 
the  advanced  student.  Within  the  long 
period  it  discusses  there  are  practiciflly  all 
the  important  historical  facts.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  a  akilf ul  description,  often 
epigrammatic,  of  the  vital  truth  emphasized 
by  either  Church  or  State.  For  example, 
Dr.  Owatkin  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that 
during  the  negotiations  for  the  divorce  be- 
tween Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Ara- 
gon,  dement  VII.  acted  as  the  political 
subject  of  CSiarles  V.  rather  than  as  the  in- 
dependlent  spiritual  leader  of  Christendom. 
He  refers  to  Cranmer's  belief  in  royal  su- 
premacy, and  he  allows  it  in  good  measure  to 
account  for  ina  vacillation.  He  analyzes  the 
national  religious  consciousness  in  Mary 
Tudor's  reign  and  he  shows  how  far  the 
English  people  had  developed  from  the  in- 
quisitorial and  bloody  methods  practised  by 
the  queen,  and  how  impatient  they  were 
with  the  medieval  forms  of  Bomanism.  He 
contrasts  strongly  the  Bomanism  of  James 
II.  with  the  national  Anglicanism  of  ^e 
bishops.  Throughout  the  book  one  con- 
stantly finds  these  succinct,  pithy,  and  suf- 
ficient descriptions  of  the  vital  issue;  and 
in  all  of  them  the  author  makes  the  nation- 
alism of  England  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
Furthermore,  Dr.  Gwatkin  does  not  hesitate 
to  give  his  personal  opinion  pt  movements 
and  mezk  This  is  always  interesting;  some- 
times it  M  illuminating.  Having  seen  Dr. 
Gwatkin  and  having  had  some  conversation 
witih  him  I  enjoy  his  personal  reactions  in 
a  keener  way  than  I  otherwise  might.  But 
one  should  always  remember  that  they  are 


^Church  and  8taU  in  England  to  the  Death  of  Que^n  Anne. 
With  •  preface  hy  B.  W.  Wataon,  D.D.  Longmans,  Green  A 
pp.  416.    96.00. 


By  HeniT  MeMIIe  Chratkin,  D.D. 
Co.,   London,    1917.     One  volomok 
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opinionSy  imd  let  the  statement  of  them  en- 
courage to  careful  thought.  Here  are  some 
instances.  "  Gregory  (pope)  was  a  states- 
man before  he  became  a  monk;  and  if  the 
monk  was  dominant  in  him  the  statesman 
was  not  forgotten."  ''The  Danish  conquest 
of  England  practically  came  to  something 
very  like  an  English  conquest  of  Denmark.'' 
''  The  submission  of  John^  followed  as  it 
was  by  the  Charter,  marks  a  permanent 
change  in  tiie  relations  of  pope  and  king. 
Hitherto  they  have  most  commonly  been  at 
variance,  and  the  pope  was  often  a  power 
for  goodr  in  checking  tyranny.  Henceforth 
they  are  more  often  in  alliance,  and  ready 
to  connive  each  at  the  other's  exactions.'^ 
''(Laud's)  life  was  blameless,  his  sincerity 
beyond  question;  and  theologically  he  was 
less  narrow  than   the  puritans.   ...   He 


could  be  patient  with  waverers,  but  he  bad 
no  charity,  for  it  never  crossed  his  mind 
that  a  resolute  puritan  might  have  a  con- 
science as  good  as  his  own."  These  and 
countless  other  sentences  are  full  of  the 
suggestion  to  agree  or  to  disagree;  at  any 
rate  they  challenge  thought.  The  book  is 
packed  full  of  the  author. 

If,  then,  one  is  not  misled  by  title  and 
preface,  and  if  one  has  not  for  a  long  time 
been  looking  for  an  exhaustive  treatment 
of  the  relationship  between  Church  and 
State  in  England,  and  is  therefore  labor- 
ing under  same  disappointment,  he  will  find 
a  great  deal  of  value  in  the  present  book. 
Possibly  the  present  volume  might  serve  as 
the  basis  for  more  extensive  study  on  the 
X>art  of  Dr.  Gwatkin's  pupils.  England  still 
lacks  its  historian  on  Church  and  State. 


THE  LATEST  CONCERNING  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

CHAPLAINS 

The  Bev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  Executive  Secretary  of  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 


IHPOKTAKT  developments  are  taking  place 
in  the  work  of  the  chaplains.  In  the  Navy 
Department  Chaplain  J.  P.  Frazier,  who 
has  been  brought  to  Washington  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels  to  organize  more  fully  the 
chaplains'  work  of  that  department,  is 
creating  a  diaplains'  corps.  He  is  per« 
sonaHy  scrutinizing  all  candidates,  is  ar- 
ranging for  their  training  under  the  ezpe- 
rieifced  direction  of  older  chaplains  and  also 
under  his  own  supervision,  and  is  following 
up  their  work  with  personal  inspection.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  ambitious  for  the 
efficiency  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  naval 
forces  and  he  has  set  out  to  place  the  chap- 
lains' corps  on  a  par  with  other  officers. 

In  the  War  Department  the  original  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  Army  and  Navy  Chaplains  have 
been  sueeeeded  by  an  attitude  of  sympathy 
and  cooperation.  Major  John  Gregory,  Jr., 
who  has  been  assigned  to  the  department  of 
chaplains  to  succeed  Colonel  Murphy,  has 
suggested  a  conference  for  the  training  of 
new  chaplains,  a  request  which  was  refused 
in  August.  The  Department  is  also  sym- 
pathetic to  the  creation  of  a  chaplains' 
corps  with  a  chaplain-general  in  command, 
altho  this  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
Nothing  that  could  be   done   would  mean 


more  than  the  creation  of  such  a  eorps^ 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  medical  corps. 

The  War  Department  notified  the  office? 
of  the  Federal  Council  on  January  18  that 
one  hundred  new  chaplains  are  desired  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  The  General  Com- 
mittee is  now  at  work  in  selecting  these  men. 

An  agreement  has  also  been  reached  by 
which  denominational  quotas  will  not  be 
adhered  to  strictly  in  the  selection  of  Prot- 
estant chaplains.  Some  communions  have 
not  been  able  to  supply  their  quota,  and  the 
General  Committee  has  agreed  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  churches  having  men 
ready  shall  be  asked  to  send  in  their  names. 

The  reports  coming  in  from  the  work  of 
the  new  chaplains  continue  favorable.  This 
has  doubtless  heartened  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
chaplains'  corps.  The  Secretary  of  War  has 
announced  that  he  would  favor  the  C6n- 
gressional  law,  which  passed  the  Senate  but 
has  been  held  up  in  the  House,  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  one  chaplain  for  every 
twelve  hundred  of  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  Army.  Chairman  Dent,  of  the  House 
Committee,  is  also  favorable  to  this  legisla- 
tion, so  that  there  is  now  little  doubt  of 
its  passage.  Whether  this  bill  passes  in  its 
present    form    or    not,    the    churches    are 
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assured  of  a  large  merease  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  ehaplains.  This  ^ame  about  through 
a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Macfarland,  general 
seeretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
CauircheSi  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General 


and  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  President  has  power  to  appoint  addi- 
tional officers  in  cases  of  necessity,  these 
appointments  may  be  under  chaplains^  who 
are  commissioned  officers. 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  Oub  London  €k)BSB8P0NDKNT 


The  Revival  of  Adventism 

Among  the  many  signs  of  the  times  which 
characterize  the  religious  world  to-day  none 
is  more  symptomatic  than  the  return  of 
many  men  of  the  evangelical  school,  main- 
ly withiik  the  Church  of  England,  .but  also 
in  the  free  churches,  to  the  doctrines  of  Ad- 
ventism. It  ia  inevitable  that  at  a  time  of 
general  upheaval  and  confusion  such  as  this, 
when  old  landmarks  are  being  removed  and 
a  sorely  tried  Church  realizes  its  weakness 
in  the  face  of  complex  anarchic  forces, 
esehatological  and  apocalyptic  considerations 
should  loom  largely  in  the  minds  of  those 
trained  in  a  literalistie  view  of  the  Bible. 
At  such  times  an  exhausted  and  pessimistic 
church  has  always  declined  upon  apocalyptic 
prophecy  and  always  to  its  detriment,  be- 
cause of  the  obscuring  of  the  vital  elements 
of  the  gospel.  An  Adventlst  manifesto, 
signed  by  an  influential  group  of  Low- 
churchmen  and  some  non-conformists,  pro- 
vides a  correspondent  of  the  Chritiian 
World  (London) — ^whose  style  betrayeth 
him  to  be  none  other  than  Principal  Forsyth 
— with  the  text  for  a  shrewd  and  trenchant 
homily.  He  forcibly  points  out  that  what 
evangelical  Christianity  needs,  if  it  is  not 
to  fail,  is  conversion  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

"It  does  not  ^natter,"  he  says,  "how 
much  spiritual  facility  we  may  have,  nor 
how  much  we  speak  of  our  conscience,  if  we 
have  not  the  moral  weight  of  the  kingdom's 
•  righteousness.  Both  spirituality  and  con- 
science can  become  obstacles  Jto  tiie  kingdom 
of  God.  Preoccupation  with  futurist  visions 
has  the  effect  of  impairing  the  true  note  of 
the  kingdom." 

He  has  scant  patience  with  those  who 
would  "refurbish  the  apocalyptic  livery  of 
the  flrst  century"  while  their 
"  scenic  imagination  releases  on  the  public 
sacred  fllme  of  the  futurist  drama.  Such 
a  type  of  Christianity  can  not  teach  the 
conscience  of  the  nation,  much  as  it  may 
exercise  the  fancy  of  groups.     It  can  not 


Are  the  people  with  the  passion  for  fmblie 
and  universal  righteousness  which  made  the 
passion  of  Christ.  It  robs  the  gospel  of  the 
moral  power  that  judgment  waa  meant  to 
bring." 

A  Dangerous  Half-Tnitfa 

It  is  higb  time  that  some  check  were  put 
upon  the  indiscriminate  self -depreciation  in 
publio  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  churches 
are  unduly  prone  at  the  present  day. 
A  writer  in  the  Commonwealth  (London), 
edited  with  such  characteristic  ability  by 
Oanon  Sbott  Holland,  justly  deprecates  a 
habit  which  on  /the  surface  seems  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  honesty  and  humble 
self -discernment,  but  is  in  reality  one  of 
those  dangerous  half-^truths  which  are 
harder  to  fight  than  4he  worst  of  lies.  We 
have  blazoned  the  failures  and  the  de- 
fections of  the  Church  abroad  until  they 
have  become  a  catchword  among  the  un- 
thinking and  the  malicioua.  We  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  timely  warning  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Ullathome,  who,  in  writing 
to  Cardinal  Newman,  said  that  "they  only 
can  safely  know  the  weaknesses  which  Satan 
sows  in  the  Church  who  know  the  force  of 
her  graces.  'The  feeble  in  faith  and  the 
faithless  will  fasten  upon  the  first  as  a 
ground  for  withholding  consent  to  the  sec- 
ond." Honesty  is  a  priceless  virtue,  but  is 
our  wholesale  self -denunciation  entirely 
honest  f  Does  the  newspaper-reader  who  is 
regaled  with  endless  confessions  of  the 
CSiurdi's  weakness  and  exposures  of  her 
wounds  really  get  a  fair  and  honest  viewf 
One  might  as  well  claim  that  a  true  view  of 
the  state  of  our  normal  family  life  can  be 
obtained  by  studying  the  divoree-eourt 
columns  of  the  newspapersw  It  is  not  merely 
our  wisdom,  but  our  duty,  to  make  sure  that 
those  outside  the  churches  are  provided  with 
a  fair  opportunity  for  getting  to  know 
something  of  her  strength  as  weQ  as  of  her 
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weakness  and,  above  all,  of  the  unfailing 
sonrce  of  that  strength.  "Let  as,"  con- 
cludes the  writer,  "  rather  bend  our  energies 
to  Jteaehing  the  feeble  in  faith  and  the 
faithless  the  force  of  the  graces  of  Ood,  in- 
etead  t>f  constanMy  discouraging  them  with 
the  advertisement  of  our  private  failures, 
which  amounts  by  itdblf  after  all  to  little 
more  than  prdtdung  the  power  of  the  deviL" 

A  Splendid  Quest 

There'  bas  just  died  one  of  the  most 
beroic  and  unostentatious  of  mbn,  whose 
life-work,  little  known  and  scantily  appre- 
ciated, sets  him  among  the  pioneers  of 
Christian  world-conquest.  A.  0.  Madan  was 
a  brilliaDt  young  coHege  don  who  suddenly, 
when  he  had  just  b€en  elected  to  a  tutor- 
ship at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  4m- 
pdled  to  abandon  all  chances  of  a  brilliant 
career  and  offer  liimself  to  the  Universities' 
ItGssion  in  Central  Africa.  When  asked 
what  had  moved  him  to  take  so  drastic  a 
step,  he  said,  with  characteristic  humility 
and  reticence,  that  he  felt  some  one  must 
go,  and  no  one  else  would,  so  he  was  going. 
Not  another  word  coidd  .be  dragged  out  of 
this  shy  and  self-effacing  young  man  who 
made  tbe  freshmen  of  his  day  wonder  how 
any  one  so  undeniably  good  could  look  so 
anxious  and  apologetic.  Counting  himself 
unworthy  to  take  hdy  orders,  he  occupied 
a  quite  subordinate  position-  on  the  mission 
staff.  It  was  only  when  he  had  become  a 
master  of  l^e  Swahdli  language  that  he 
found  himself.  He  wrote  a  grammar  of 
Swidiifli  and  organized  it  as  a  literary  lan- 
guage. Then,  finding  himself  out  of  toudi 
with  the  mind  of  his  superiors,  he  quietly 
set  forth  alone  into  the  interior  to  do  the 
same  for  other  native  dialects.  Unmarked 
and  unaided  he  worked  on,  giving  tongue 
after  tongue  a  real  literary  existence.  He 
delved  deep  and  patiently  till  he  came  upon 
the  secrets  of  the  native  mind  behind  the 
dialects,  bringing  a  loving  and  patient  tm* 
derstanding  to  its  intricacies,  excavating  its 
subconscious  life,  and  giving  it  a  fixt  lit- 
erary expression.  He  became,  as  Canon 
Scott  Holland  aptly  phrases  it,  "  the  father 
by  idiom  the  dark,  hidden  races  of  iCentral 
Africa  were  born  into  the  historical  family 
of  humanity  and  made  their  own  contri>)a- 
tion  to  the  literature  by  which  man  has 
found  self-expression.     He  opened  tip  the 


secret  heart  of  Africa,  and  he  did  it  alone." 
It  took  thirty-three  years  to  complete  his 
work.  Then  he  cfCme  back  to  -the  Oxford 
he  loved  ta  see  his  books  'through  .the  press, 
bad  a  sudden  stroke,  and  passed  peacefully 
away.  No  panegyrics  blazoned  his  name 
abroad,  yet  his  was  a  heroic  feat — an  ad- 
venture as  strange  and  beautiful  as  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  'missions. 

A  Voice  From  India 

Among  t^e  religious  journals  of  India 
none  is  better  wort^  -reading  and  pondering 
than  the  Indian  Standard,  Jbhe  organ  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  India.  In  the  cur- 
rent issue  the  editorials  dbal  witb  >the  ques- 
tion of  the  evangelistic  fuifetion  of  the 
Church  and  represent  a  view  of  that  func- 
tion which  is  sufSciently  significant.  Treat- 
ing of  prayer  and  intercession  as  a  vital 
part  of  our  preparation  for  a  spiritual  re- 
vival, it  reminds  its  readers  that  true  .in- 
tercession involves  a  strenuous  effort  to  get 
into  touch  with  those  for  wlu>m  we  pray, 
an  endeavor  to  see  them  as  God  sees  them, 
and  an  offering  of  ourselves  to  supply  the 
help  they  need:  Such  prayer,  and  such 
prayer  alone,  wiU  bring  "  the  Spirit  from 
on  high."  Coming  to  evangelism  proper,  it 
takes  .the  view  that  an  evangelistic  cam- 
paign does  not  mean  preaching  only.  Social 
service  is  as  powerful  a  witness  to  the 
reality  of  our  evangel. 

*'  We  want  to  feel  and  emphasize  our  com- 
mon humanity.  Mere  preaching  often  has 
a  separatist  tendency.  ...  It  is  worth  the 
Church's  while  to  make  it  dear  to  her  own 
membership  as  well  as  to  those  that  are 
without  that  we«  care  more  for  the  reverent 
use  of  all  good  literature  than  for  any  hard- 
and-fast  doctrine"  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible;  that  we  consider  the  divinity  of 
human  nature  a  thought  of  greater  epical 
significance  than  a  belief  that  Jesus  "Christ 
was  a  being  different  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; that  we  ainf  at  awakening  men  to 
spiritufid  life  rather  than  at  imnning  con- 
verts to  our  Church ;  that  loving  service  of 
our  fellows  in  so-called  secular  things  is  a 
truer  test  of  diaracter  than  the  most 
punotilious  observance  of  religious  rite^. 
When  we  identify  ourselves  as  Jesus  did  with 
the  common  life  of  mankind,  we  are  wit- 
nessing to  the  deepest  thing  in  our  re- 
ligion. ,  .  ." 

The  whole  attitude,  whatever  objection 
may  be  leveled  against  it  on  the  theological 
8ide7^i&s.^loquent  of  a  new  endeavor  to  get 
at  ihe  he2^  o^  redigion.    It  ia  interesting 
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to  nolo  that  the  PreBbjterian  Church  of 
South  India  is  pursuing  tihe  same  line  of 
conviction  in  inaugurating  a  remarkable 
**  campaign  of  good  deeds ''  designed  to  af- 
ford scope  for  the  greatest  diversity  of 
gifts. 

The  Appeal  of  Japan 

The  Mission  Field  (London)  has  in  its 
current  number  eome  interesting  comments 
upon  the  Japan  of  to-day.  The  writer  teils 
how  near  his  home  a  site  had  been  chosen 
for  a  new  spinning-mill.  On  that  site  stood 
a  beautiful  fidd  of  barley^  but  altfao  it 
only  wanted  a  few  weeks  to  harvest,  the 
green  ears  were  ruthlessly  cut  down  and  a 
group  of  priests  engaged  to  bless  the  site. 
This  is  a  picture  of  what  is  happening  aH 
over  the  country,  so  rapidly  i»  the  old  agri- 
cultural lifo  being  crowded  out  by  industry. 
Japan  is  a  country  in  haste  to  be  rich. 
Profits  are  enormous,  and  sweating,  especial- 
ly in.  home  industries,  is  rampant  in  spite  of 
the  new  Factory  Act.  Children  of  the  poor 
are  known  to  be  pasting  paper  on  match- 
boxes— ^botii  the  outer  cover  and  the  drawer 
— for  five  cents  per  thousand,  and  finding 
their  own  paste.  Yet  many  Japanese  com- 
panies are  working  on  lines  of  economic 
justice,  and  a  social  sense  is  growing  within 
the  Christian  Church.  Japan  needs  our 
help  to-day  as  never  before.  It  has  never 
appealed  to  us  with  the  same  immediacy  as 
China  with  its  vastness,  or  India  with  its 
wistfulness,  or  Moslem  lands  with  their  im- 
penetrability. Yet  its  intellectual  pomtion 
demands  our  best  thought,  and  its  social 
problems  call  for  our  most  sympathetic  hdp. 
Moreover,  as  the  only  colonizing  power  in 
Asia,  it  should  make  a  special  appeal  to 
Anglo-Saxon  Christians. 

Religion  and  Esthetics 

A  recent  article  in  the  Churchman  (Lon- 
don), pleading  for  a  larger  recognition  of 
beauty  in  public  worship,  has  evoked  a  pro- 
test from  a  reader  who  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  '^with  all  its  attractions  and  in- 
spirations, art  is  yet  of  the  earth  earthy,  and 


in  actual  relation  to  religion  it  is  an  em- 
barrassing ally  and  an  indifferent  servant." 
He  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  while  we 
read  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  m>  mention  is  ever  made  of  the 
holiness  of  beauty,  and  that  in  the  New 
Testament  l^e  word  ''beauty"  does  not 
occur,  nor  is  art  aUuded*  to,  except  witii  ref- 
erencer  to  its  perishable  nature  and  its  an- 
tagonism to  the  spiritual  life.  He  believes 
that  ail  material  ''aids"  to  worship, 
whether  they  be  architecture  or  painting, 
sculpture  or  music,  exercise  a  fatally  dis- 
tracting influence  over  the  imagination  and 
thoughts  of  the  believer,  and,  so  far  from 
assisting  sincere  worship,  are  often  positive- 
ly destructive  of  it.  Quite  apart  from  the 
narrow  Hebraism  of  such  an  attitude  which 
sees  God  as  the  Good  only,  and  not  as  the 
synthesis  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true,  these  strictures  would  apply  equally 
to  eloquence  and  all  the  artistry  of  words 
in  which  orators,  poets,  and  spiritual 
writers  have  spontaneously  clothed  the  gos- 
pel. Cne  readily  adnuts  that  an  over- 
crowded and  overelaborate  symbolism,  or 
a  conception  of  beauty  which  overloads  ihe 
sanctuary  with  meretricious  ornamentation, 
belongs  to  the  sensuous  rather  than  to  ihe 
spiritually  suggestive.  But  to  exdude  man's 
deathless  instinct  for  beauty  from  the  house 
of  God  is  to  introduce  a  dualism  into  the 
imiverse  against  which  every  free  and 
healthy  spirit  must  reb^ 

Missions  in  Africa 

A  VALUABLE  tabulation  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionary operations  and  the  results  in  the 
"  Dat-k  Continent "  is  presented  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Beview  of  the  World  for  November. 
It  appears  that  work  is  conducted  by  119 
societies,  employing  5,365  foreign  workers 
and  29,651  natives,  in  6,767  organized 
churches  having  728,967  communicants, 
337,927  Sunday-school  scholars,  and  724,658 
pupils  in  all  schools.  There  are  also  121 
medical  missionaries  serving  95  hospitals 
and  228  dispensaries.  The  native  contribu- 
tions amount  to  $1,127,928. 
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Such  was  the  first  Easter,  a  bright  sunrise  after  a  night  of  despair.  It 
brings  a  lesson  of  cheer  to-day.    Imagine  that  situation : 

Jesus  had  died.    His  disciples  believed  him  descended  into 
lisrht  Out  an  underworld  to  dwell  till  a  distant  ^^  last  day."    Suddenly 

of  Darkness      he  reappeared  among  them,  saying,  ''  Peace  unto  you."    So 
"  the  disciples  were  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord." 

He  had  risen  indeed  sooner  than  they  were  aware.  There  was  no  under- 
world. His  body  had  gone  down  into  the  tomb.  His  spirit  had  risen  from 
the  cross  into  the  world  of  spirits.  His  real  resurrection  had  preceded 
visible  manifestation  of  its  reality.  Its  glorious  truth  needed  the  demon- 
stration of  which  Easter  is  for  all  generations  the  precious  memorial  "of 
life  and  immortality  brought  to  light." 

Easter  now  bids  fair  to  dawn  on  Europe's  wo-wom  democracy  with  a 
growing  light  prophetic  of  glad  days. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  was  dark  indeed.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen  opens  with  growing  light.  Doubly  glad  should  this  year's  Easter  be — 
commemorating  both  the  ancient  light  that  glorifies  our  human  nature,  and 
the  new  light  now  upspringing  out  of  darkness.  For  both  together  "  thank 
Ood,  and  take  courage." 

"Plenty  of  sermons,  but  not  enough  ministers  or  Christianity  to  go 
around."  The  immediate  cause  that  wrung  this  sentiment  from  an  agitated 
heart  was  the  plight  of  an  outcast  of  society  who,  in 
The  Visible  Supply  her  way,  had  asked  the  pathetic  and  perfectly  natural 
of  Christianity  question  of  her  kind,  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 

ust  Pilate  once  asked  concerning  the  Holy  One, 
What  shall  I  do  with  this  man?  The  answer  was  unmistakably  uncom- 
promising: Kill  him!  And  the  unholy  ones  are  just  as  much  of  a  problem, 
with  their  uncomfortable  queries  and  diseases  and  lures  and  menaces.  But 
even  the  most  rabid  eugenist  would  hesitate  to  suggest  the  Jews'  expedient. 

"Plenty  of  sermons" — and  some  would  add,  more  unkindly  in  spirit, 
'*  plenty  of  ministers  " ;  but  the  standing  charge  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
true  religion  to  go  around.  In  the  days  of  social  readjustments  and  new 
constructions  much  is  found  wanting  which  once  satisfied  the  judgment  of 
men.  The  want  is  certainly  not  in  the  messages,  the  offices,  the  missions. 
There  are  plenty  of  sermons.  But  are  sermons  sufficient  to  steel  the  world 
against  the  grimness  of  reality?  Are  ministers  multiplied  until  there  is  a 
visible  and  uncomfortable  oversupplyt  Evidently  not.  Alas  for  the  rarity 
of  Christian  charity  under  the  sun!  And  it  is  only  with  rare  weapons  that 
the  devils  are  cast  out. 

[201] 
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In  a  biological  sense,  too,  sexually  and  socially,  the  world  is  getting  out  to 
the  raw  edge  of  things  again.  The  glozing  method  is  no  cure.  The  **  con- 
spiracy of  silence ''  doesn't  work.  Many  hard  words  have  been  spoken,  and 
many  more  will  have  to  be  spoken  shortly  about  the  animal  in  man.  They 
will  not  make  very  polite  reading ;  they  will  be  utterly  unsuitable  as  material 
for  the  "  plenty  of  sermons,"  and  Mrs.  Grundy  will  be  shocked.  But  they  are 
going  to  be  spoken,  for  the  safety  of  the  race  is  at  stake.  The  white  man  is 
not  different,  in  nature,  from  the  Algerian  and  the  Moor  of  North  Africa, 
whose  physique  is  sapped  and  decaying  like  a  rotten  apple.  Plenty  of 
sermons  have  not  availed,  nor  have  the  plenty  of  doctors  who,  as  is  well 
known,  have  more  vigorous  ways  of  driving  home  their  messages. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  heap  up  words,  mountains  of  words,  about  what  ought 
to  be  and  what,  theoretically,  ought  to  be  done.  The  pure  gospel  of  Christ 
has  been  proclaimed  in  untold  millions  of  sermoAS — often  in  the  gentio 
manner  of  the  Nazarene  who  stooped  to  write  on  the  ground  when 
the  pure  Pharisees  called  for  immediate  action;  often  with  considerable 
noise  and  throwing  of  the  contumelious  stone.  But  the  woman  still  stands 
in  our  midst,  wondering :  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  T  She  will  not 
go  away;  alas,  she  is  more  pestiferously  obtrusive  than  ever  before.  It  is 
plain  that  we  can  not  stone  her,  and  plenty  of  sermons  are  not  going  to  reform 
her — she  is  not  very  fond  of  churchgouig.  We  can  not  relinquish  the  job  to 
the  ministers  for  a  dozen  reasons  (one  being  that  there  are,  horribUe  diciu,  not 
enough  to  go  around!).  And  we  can  not  ignore  nature,  human  nature,  man 
nature.  We  say  that  Christianity  is  the  cure  of  all  human  ailments.  So  be 
it.  But  we  shall  have  to  have  more  of  it  than  the  world  can  flatter  itself 
with  possessing  just  now.  The  visible  supply  of  real  Christianity  did  not  last 
very  long  when  ruin  was  turned  loose  upon  mankind.  The  real  article — ^the 
life  of  God  in  man,  the  religion  of  Jesus — ^is  sufficient  unto  all  ages,  unto  men 
and  women  whose  vitals  are  decaying.  There  is  plenty,  somewhere,  to  go 
around.  But  the  men  of  faith  must  start  it  going  around  and  must  keep 
it  going  around.    Else  it  will  never  work. 

Political  democracy  was  bom  in  the  Declaration  of  1776.  Imperfect  still, 

it  must  be  bom  again  into  industrial  democracy.    This,  after  a  long  period  of 

gestation,  is  evidently  near.    War  is  the  accoucheur. 

Industrial  ^^^^  ^^-  Charles  M.  Schwab,  January  24, 1918 : 

Democracy  ''  We  flhonld  be  keenly  alive  to  a  situation  whicli  is  to  eome  after  the 

war,  a  social  renaissance  of  the  whole  world.    It  is  a  leveling  process.    The 
'   workman  without  property,  who  labors  with  his  hands,  is  to  be  the  man 
who  will  dominate  the  world.'' 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  welcome  to  this  renaissance  given  by  Mr. 

Schwab,  who,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  wealthy  president  of  the  Bethlehem 

Steel  Corporation: 

"It  is  to  be  a  great  har&hip  to  the  owners  of  property,  but,  like  all  revolutionary 
movements,  it  wiU  probably  work  good.  The  sooner  we  realize  this,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  America.    We  must  not  fight  this  movement,  but  we  must  educate  it." 
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With  these  excerpts  should  go  Mr.  Schwab's  declaration,  "  My  possessions 
are  ^or  the  good  of  my  countrymen." 

Our  British  kinsmen  are  in  close  accord  with  his  forecast.  The  poet,  John 
Masefield,  now  official  historian  of  the  British  army  in  Prance,  reports : 

"Our  armj  ib  deniocratie.  ...  A  good  xn&ny  of  the  lords  faaye  become  demoe- 
ratiased.''  He  predicts:  ''Our  next  Parliament  will  be  a  Labor  Parliament.  It  will  take 
unto  iteelf  the  intelleotiial  workers  as  well  as  the  hand-workers.  England  will  be 
saved  by  the  Liberal  with  his  intellect  and  the  Labor  man  with  his  power." 

This  is  evidently  Mr.  Schwab's  hope  for  America :  "  Educate."  "  We 
must  go  among  the  workers  and  mingle  with  them,  learn  their  thoughts  and 
feelings."  This,  of  course,  for  a  good  mutual  understanding.  That  the  next 
Parliament  will  be  a  Labor  Parliament  seems  assured.  Six  million  voters, 
men  and  women,  have  been  recently  added  to  the  electorate. 

"We  must  educate  our  masters,"  said  British  university  men  in  1884, 
when  the  third  Reform  Act  had  extended  to  many  workingmen  the  right  of 
suffrage.  It  has  been  done  with  good  effect.  Memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  is  its  statesmanlike  January  message  to  the  Russian  people, 
with  its  well-timed  appeal  to  the  people  of  Germany,  stating  its  aims  in  war 
and  in  peace  after  the  war  in  full  accord  with  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
President  Wilson.  Under  Mr.  Gompers'  lead,  American  labor,  tho  more 
widely  fringed  with  revolutionaries,  will  doubtless  do  as  well. 


The  Kaiser,  early  in  his  reign,  raised  an  alarm-cry,  "The  Yellow  Peril " — 

ehiefly  meaning  Japan.    Anthropologists  class  Japanese  and  Magyars  together 

as  "  Northern  Mongols,"  "  white  "  on  the  unexposed  parts 

Inteniatioiial  of  the  body.   That  alleged  peril  has  now  paled  before  the 

Misdiief -Making      real  white  peril  embodied  in  the  Kaiser. 

A  public  danger  demands  exposure  of  public  enemies. 
8nch  enemies  are  now  insisting  on  "  white  race  world-supremacy,"  the  "  inevi- 
table conflict  of  the  white  and  yellow  races  for  world-domination,"  and  are 
fostering  animosity  to  Japan  as  now  planning  for  it  and  for  its  leadership. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  chain  of  Hearst  papers  have  been  accused  of  doing 
for  years.  Here  are  specimen  excerpts,  taken  from  a  two-column  editorial  in 
the  New  York  American: 

''Americans  .  .  .  most  be  deeply  alarmed  bj  the  snoeess  of  Japanese  diplomacy 
snd  the  situation  created." 

''  We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  danger  of  the  Japanese  joining  with  Germany  .  .  . 
or  fi^iether  onr  government  is  merely  tinsuspeoting  of  the  very  obvious  designs  of 
Japan.  .  .  .'' 

''The  only  battles  (of  the  past)  which  count  are  the  battles  which  saved  white  races 
from  subjugation  by  yeUow  races.  The  only  thing  of  real  importance  to-day  is  the  rescue 
of  tiie  white  races  from  conditions  which  moke  their  subjugation  by  the  yellow  races 
possible.    .    .    .'' 

"  The  war  in  Europe  ...  is  merely  a  family  quarrel  compared  to  the  terrible 
struggle  that  will  some  day  be  fought  to  a  finish  between  the  white  and  the  yeUow  races 
for  &e  domination  of  the  world.  .  .  •" 

Now  for  the  truth.  Last  August  the  Japanese  mission,  headed  by  Viscount 
Ishii,  effected  complete  accord  with  our  government  for  active  cooperation  in 
the  war,  the  conservation  of  China's  territorial  integrity,  and  justice  to  her  as 
well  as  to  her  great  partners  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  Reporting  this  to  the 
Japanese  Parliament,  January  22,  Viscount  Motono,  Foreign  Minister,  referred 
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to  the  efforts  of  enemies  to  create  antagonism  between  the  two  nations,  and  said : 
"  The  outcome  of  the  negotiations  demonstrates  that  the  relations  which  already 
were  cordial  have  been  cemented  more  closely."  Our  government  has  already 
made  a  similar  announcement. 

American  and  Japanese  societies  for  preserving  the  traditional  friendship 
of  their  nations  have  for  years  been  striving  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  yellow 
papers  in  each  country  to  embroil  them.  The  success  now  secured  needs 
clinching  by  a  campaign  of  education.  In  season  and  out  of  it  expose  the  foe 
by  showing  up  his  falsehood. 

1.  There  are  some  epecifle  waye  in  which  the  church  can  be  of  decided  help  in  theee 
war-days.    First  of  all,  wo  would  icaU  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  matter  of  the  first 

importance.  The  General  War-Tine  Commission  of  the  Churches,  at  the  re- . 
The  Church      quest  of  war-missions  of  several  xsommunions,  has  issued  a  call  to  the  churches 
and  the  War     throughout  .the  United  States  for  the  joint  observance  of  the  month  of  Mardi 

as  a  time  of  special  penitence  and  .prayer  and  intercession. 

2.  Considering  the  fuel  conditions  throughout  the  country,  many  communities  are  carry- 
ing on  union  church  services.  This  will  prove  a  profitable  means  of  fellowship  and  unity 
and  will  cultivate  a  whx>leSome  community  spirit. 

3.  War-savixrg  societies  should  be  formed  wherever  possible  in  every  church,  Sunday- 
school,  and  other  organization  connected  with  the  church.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  every 
minister  ought  to  be  deeply  concerned.  Mr.  Elihu  Boot  recently  said  that  "  the  bebt  way 
the  x>eople  in  America  can  get  the  message  across  to  the  boys  in  the  trenches,  that  they  are 
squarely  behind  them,  is  by  saving  and  buying;  buying  War  fiavings  Stamps  and  certificates 
and  subscribing  to  Liberty  Loans." 

4.  A  Third  Liberty  Loan  will  be  announced  before  our  readers  get  this  number  of 
The  Bsviirw.  It  has  been  well  said  that  soldaers  are  not  the  only  factor  in  winning  tiie 
conflict  that  wiH  probably  decide  the  world's  future  this  year. 

**  The  billions  of  ^dollars  of  the  American  people  are  going  to  fight  along  with  their 
fighting  men,  because  every  dollar  adds  just  that  much  strength  and  volume  to  the  unbroken 
flow  of  military  power  going  forward  to  the  Entente  Allies'  armies  with  which  this  country  is 
stauding  side  by  side  in  the  fight  against  autocracy." 

"  Your  fifty-dollar  bond  bought  here  means  that,  altho  you  are  thousands  of  mOes 
from  the  front,  nevertheless  that  fifty  dollars*  worth  of  military  strength  can  be  thrown  at 
once  into  the  fray  for  its  f uU  value,  because  -the  commandBrs  will  know  that  they  can  use 
what  they  now  have  in  absolute  certainty  that  more  will  fiow  forward  to  fill  the  gap.  Your 
dollar  here  means  victory  over  there." 


The  Commission  on  the  Church  and*  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Ooimeil  of  the 

Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has  sent  «s  an  advance  copy  of  the  "  War-time  Program  " 

for  local  churches. 

War  and  ^^  *  letter  accompanying  the  program,  tiie  executive  secretary  says: 

the  Pastor      "  ^^^  danger  now  is  that  a  great  majority  of  local  churches  will  not  definitely 

organize  aud  create  an  adequate  program  of  war-time  service.    They  will 

do  some  of  the  things  that  are  asked  of  them,  but  they  will  have  no  real  program  that 

brings  out  all  their. power  for  the  country. 

"  We  look  with  a  degree  of  alarm  at  the  restlessness  of  many  pastors.  They  seem  to 
feel  that  the  only  place  of  significance  is  that  of  chaplain  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary.  They 
manifestly  fail  to  see  that  a  pastor  can  not  have  a  greater  opportunity  during  the  war 
than  in  his  own  pulpit,  if  he  really  meets  the  crisis  and  the  emergency  in  a  thorough  manner." 


Professor  MoflFat,  in  his  treatment  of  the  topic,  "  Jesus  Ministering  to  the  Multitude  " 
(page  227),  has  a  timely  and  suggestive  word  on  the  conservation  of  food. 


a  33tapet  ^Before  33teacj)ing 

Father  of  our  souls,  grant  me  a  true  vision  of  the  souls  to  whom 
I  am  now  to  speak  in  Thy  name.  As  Thou  dost  value  them,  so  let  me 
value  them.  As  Thou  dost  love  them,  so  let  me  love  them.  As  Thou 
dost  forgive  their  many  sins,  so  let  me  forgive  them  all  their  pettiness 
and  all  their  evil;  and  may  I  hold  back  from  them  nothing  that  I 
possess  of  Thy  riches  of  grace.  May  they  be  willing  to  hear  me  as 
their  brother,  not  because  I  bring  them  a  discovery  of  my  own,  but  a 
message  from  Thee. 

Release  me,  0  Lord,  from  all  fear  as  I  speak  Thy  truth.  May  the 
face  of  man  have  no  power  to  weaken  the  accusation  against  sin,  nor  to 
check  the  declaration  of  Thy  changeless  moral  law.  May  I  forget  the 
tongue  of  criticism  and  think  only  of  the  hungry  heart  as  I  speak  of 
Thy  bounty.  May  the  bonds  of  self  be  broken  and  Thy  refreshing 
waters  find  free  access  through  the  channels  of  my  being,  imperfect 
as  those  channels  are.  In  freedom  from  all  fear  may  I  speak  the  truth 
that  holds  the  world  together,  supports  the  stars,  and  guides  the  tides, 
yet  stops  at  the  doors  of  the  humble  to  comfort  the  weary  and  the 
mourning. 

Thou  Living  Word,  consecrate  to  me  anew  the  mystery  of  spoken 
thought.  May  the  joy  of  the  right  word  in  the  right  place  be  mine  in 
this  hour  of  preaching.  May  bungling  choice  of  phrases  not  be  al- 
lowed to  darken  or  confuse  the  crystal  glow  of  Thy  truth.  May  no 
pride  of  speech  tempt  me  to  decorate  Thy  message  with  borrowed 
colors  that  conceal  rather  than  reveal  its  beauty.  May  no  word  enter 
into  the  ears  of  the  people  that,  being  misunderstood,  shall  hinder  the 
message  itself.  Grant  me  the  effective  and  compelling  power  of  sim- 
plicity and  the  force  of  natural  speech  that  come  from  Thy  bound- 
less depths.  May  simple  words  offer  no  foothold  for  shallow  thoughts 
or  surface  feelings,  but  rather  unfold  the  deep  mystery  of  the  Christ. 

Grant  purity  of  heart,  0  Master,  as  I  feebly  guide  others  to  Thy 
purity.  Help  me  to  cast  off  the  lurking  evil  desire  or  thought  and  to 
speak  for  Thee  as  one  who,  tho  knowing  evil,  has,  for  this  hour,  been 
lifted  by  Thee  to  a  divine  radiance.  Cleanse  me  of  all  the  wounds  of 
my  own  battle  against  sin  that  I  may  declare  Thy  healing  unto  the 
people;  and  through  me,  imperfect,  may  they  see  the  All-Perfect 
Man,  Christ  Jesus,  and  be  purified  by  Him. 

Bid  me,  0  Lord,  of  all  selfish  ambition  as  I  speak.  May  no  lust 
of  power  over  the  wills  of  men  be  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  my 
heart.  But  may  the  humble  joy  be  mine  of  delivering  truly  a  message 
which  has  first  been  delivered  unto  me. 

May  I  be,  0  Lord,  a  man  of  my  own  times  as  I  speak,  knowing 
the  actual  liv^  of  the  people  and  the  life  of  the  world  of  to-day.  May 
I  be  a  man  of  eternity  as  I  speak,  that  the  people  may  remember  that 
the  world  and  its  glory  soon  pass  away. 

And  now,  0  Father  of  men,  I  commit  myself  and  the  people  unto 
Thee.  Unite  my  scattered  self.  Temper  every  word  and  look  and 
motion  to  Thy  purposes  and  may  Thy  word  freely  spoken  find  free 
approach  to  Thy  children's  hearts.  I  am  all  unworthy  to  speak  Thy 
matchless  worth,  but  such  as  I  am  I  pray  Thee  to  use  me  as  seemeth 
best  to  Thee ;  and  may  the  people  all  be  drawn  to  the  Word  who  was  in 
the  beginning  with  Thee,  even  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  PREACHER  AND  SEEDS  FROM  EGYPTIAN 

TOMBS 


A  aBCUBaE^r^  claim  in  the  pulpit,  espe- 
eiallj  in  sermoiiB  that  deal  with  the  future 
life  or  the  resurrection,  is  that  seeds  from 
Egyptian  tombs  and  mummj-cases  thousands 
of  years  old  have  been  planted  and  have 
germinated.  The  editors  of  The  Homilitio 
Bkvikw  have  been  led,  on  scientific  grounds, 
to  doubt  this.  They  therefore  wrote  to 
Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  for  twenty-five  years 
connected  with  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural affairs  at  Cornell  University,  for  ten 
of  those  years  as  director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  asking  him  concerning  the 
truth  or  probable  truth  of  the  statement.  A 
part  of  his  reply  is  as  follows: 

**  I  think  you  will  find  all  the  statements 
about  the  germination  of  seeds  from  the 
catacombs  and  tombs  of  Egypt  to  be  erro- 
neous. I  understand  that  it  is  the  practise 
to  substitute  modem  seeds  for  the  ancient 
ones." 

We  wrote  also  to  Mr.  E.  Brown,  botanist 
in  charge  of  the  Seed  Laboratory,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  ^and  his, 
reply  is  sa  follows: 

"  Your  letter  of  September  4th,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  frequent  claims  that  seeds 
taken  from  mummies  and  graves  of  extreme 
age  germinate  and  produce  plants,  is  re- 
ceived. 

''We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  test 
out  any  samples  of  this  character,  but  the 
best  information  we  can  get  is  that  germina- 
tion is  not  possible  after  the  lapse  of  hun- 
dreds of  years.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
seeds  will  lie  dormant  in  the  soil  for  many 
years,  doubtless  fifty  years  or  more,  and 
still  germinate.  The  two  questions,  how- 
ever, are  in  quite  different  categories,  and 
we  believe  it  is  not  possible  for  seeds  to  re- 
main for  the  long  periods  that  would  be  nec- 
essary in  the  case  of  mummies  and  prehis- 
toric graves,  with  mechanical  decomposition 
destroying  tne  life  of  the  seeds." 

A  third  letter,  from  Mr.  Carl  Vrooman, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  as  follows: 

"  I  have  your  letter  of  August  29th.  Nu- 
merous cases  have  been  reported  of  the 
germination  of  wheat   (usually  the  species 


emmer)  taken  from  the  mummies  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids;  also  of  kernels  of  dif- 
ferent ceroid  associated  with  ancient  human 
remains  from  Peru.  In  no  instance  known 
to  our  specialists,  however,  has  the  germina- 
tion of  cereai-kernels  known  to  have  existed 
for  so  long  a  period  been  effected  under 
specified  conditions  by  competent  scientists. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  known  that  seeds  will 
retain  their  viability  in  the  absence  of  oxy- 
gen, moisture,  and  growing  temperatures  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  under  other  con- 
ditions; and  the  climate  in  the  two  regions 
referred  to  is  very  dry  and  therefore  favor- 
able to  unusual  retention  of  viability. 

''  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  extensive  experiments  on  the  viability  of 
seeds,  particularly  the  cereals,  covering  a 
sufiieiently  long  period  and  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  varieties  and  species.  Such  ex- 
periments and  observations  as  have  been 
made,  however,  make  it  extremely  improb- 
able, if  not  impossible,  that  wheat-seeds  or 
any  other  seeds  should  germinate  after  3,000 
years,  or  even  1,000  years,  altho  apparently 
reliable  cases  are  reported  of  other  seeds 
germinating  in  forty  to  fifty  years.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reliable  report  of  the  ger- 
mination of  wheat  held  for  a  longer  period 
than  ten  years. 

**  In  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Experi- 
ment Farm  for  1903,  p.  44,  Dr.  Saunders 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  via- 
bility of  cereals  covering  six  years.  Wheat 
of  the  1897  crop  germinated  80  per  cent,  in 
1898— Bupposedly  at  time  of  sowing  in  Can- 
ada (about  May  1),  tho  not  stated;  82  per 
cent,  in  1899;  77  per  cent,  in  1900;  47  per 
cent,  in  1901;  15  per  cent,  in  1902,  and  in 
1903  only  6  .per  cent.  Two  of  the  three  va- 
rieties tested  lost  their  vitality  entirely  in 
the  sixth  year,  the  third  variety  germinating 
17  per  cent.  Experiments  of  this  Depart- 
ment have  not  been  conducted  sufficiently 
long  to  determine  the  limit  of  viability,  but 
we  and  others  have  found  that  germination 
usually  is  best  one  year  after  harvest,  after 
which  it  gradually  decreases." 

After  the  foregoing  was  in  print  there 
came  into  our  ^ande  a  baccalaureate  sermon 
on  "The  Immortality  of  the  Whole  Man," 
in  which  the  following  passage  is  found: 

"Not  so  many  months  ago  an  English 
archeologist,  digging  in  the  land  of  the 
silent  sphinx,  unearthed  an  ancient  mummy. 
Certain  marks  of  antiquity  indicated  that 
twenty  centuries  had  rolled  around  since  lov- 
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infi^  handB  bad  wrapt  it  in  the  garments  of 
burial.  With  delieate  antieipatione  the 
fragile  fabric  of  flepultnre  waa  tenderly  un- 
wonnd.  As  the  swarthy  face  of  the  long 
dead  subject  of  the  Ptolemies  was  neare^ 
there  slipt  into  the  hand  of  the  arche- 
ologist  an  uncouth  bnlb  as  ancient  as  the 
mummy,  if  judged  by  its  looks  and  location. 
The  Engliishman  wondered  if  its  vitality  had 
been  huLded  down  through  the  ages.  Soil, 
moisture,  and  sunshine  were  furnished  the 
uncanny  thing.  In  due  season  there  came 
breaking  tiirongh  the  friendly  soil  "the  green 
sprig.  Soon  'fircrm  the  stalk  a  suggestive 
bud  lifted  its  green  mantilla  into  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  Southern  sun.  Then 
there  came  the  morning  of  dts  glory.  The 
grand  dahlia  glistening  in  the  early  dew 
presented  to  the  wondering  watchers  a  blaze 
of  crimson  glory." 

We  took  the  liberty  of  sending  the  sermon, 
with  the  passage  marked,  to  Mr.  Yrooman, 
and  the  following  is  his  comment: 

^  ''This  interesting  allegorical  account  of 
the  development  of  the  dahlia  can  hardly  be 
irue^  because  of  the  fact  that  the  dahlia 
was  unknown  to  the  civilized  world  until 
the  discovery  of  America.  In  fact,  'The 
dahlia  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  grows 
in  sandy  meadows  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  whence  the  first 
plants  introduced  to  England  were  brought 
by  way  of  Madrid  in  1789  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Bute.  These  having  been 
lost,  others  were  introduced  in  1804  by 
Lady  Hollands  These  also-  having  perished, 
a  fresh  importation  was  made  from  France, 
when  the  continent  was  thrown  open  by  the 
peace  of  1814.  The  first  intsoduction  into 
France  had  taken  place  about  1800;  and 
the  -plant  was  cultivated  there  for  the  sake 
of  its  tubers,  which  were  said  to  be  eatable. 
Owing,  however,  to  their  acrid  and  medicinal 
flavor,  they  found  no  favor  with  the  human 
species  and  were  rejected  by  cattle. 

"  From  what  I  have  quoted  from  page  380 
of  the  Treaawry  of  Botany,  by  John  Lind- 
ley,  professor  of  botany  in  University  Col- 
lege, London,  you  will  see  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  this  root  to  be 
in  any  way  associated  with  an  Egyptian 
mummy.'' 

Finally  we  reproduce  an  article  by  the 
noted  Egyptologist,  Dr.  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  in 
Ancient  Egypt,  kindly  transcribed  and  sent 
us  by  Miss  Marie  N.  Buckman,  of  the 
agency  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  in 
this  country. 

"  One  of  the  most  f  re<|uent  questions  asked 
about  Egypt  is  concerning  '  mummy  wheat,' 
reputed  to  be  the  produce  of  wheat  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  found  with  a  mummy. 
From  the  results  of  keeping  modem  wheat 
we  should  not  expect  that  any  ancfient 
wheat,  or  other  seeds,  could  germinate. 
Even  three  or  four  years  will  kill  a  large 


number  of  wheat-grains,  and  ten  or  twelve 
years  leave  hardly  any  sdive.  Hence,  it 
is  unthinkable  that  centuries  or  thousands 
of  years  should  4iot  destroy  the  vitality. 

''When  I  was  at  Hawara,  in  the  Fayum, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  I  found  a  great  store 
of  com.  It  was  only  late  Boman  in  date; 
a  'period  from  which  a  large  quantity  of 
complex  organic  matter  usually  remains, 
enough  to  putrefy  when  wetted.  It  was  not 
therefore  nearly  so  likely  to  be  sterilized  as 
wheat  from  earlier  ages.  There  was  a  large 
amount,  many  budids,  so  that  the  oxygen 
would  not  act  so  much  on  the  middle  of  such 
a  mass  as  on  a  smidl  quantity.  I  took  ihe 
fullest  and  finest  grains  and  planted  them 
next  day,  so  that  there  should  be  no  time 
for  subsequent  changes  by  exposure.  I 
planted  the  seeds  in  rows,  in  every  degree  of 
moisture,  from  soft  mud  to  merely  damp 
eartli,  in  a  sheltered  place  by  a  canal. 
Every  possible  chance  was  thus  in  their 
favor.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  sprouting; 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  merely  spots  of 
brown  decay  stained  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time  I  planted  some  dozens  of  grape-stones, 
which,  being  hard  and  woody,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  resist  oxidiation.  The  result  was 
equally  negative. 

"  It  may  be  asked  how  the  belief  in  the 
germination  of  ancient  seeds  has  arisen; 
how  it  can  be  possible  for  many  reported 
cases  to  have  been  all  mistaken.  Without 
knowing  every  stage  of  the  history  of  a  case, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  where  an  error  may  have 
crept  in.  At  least  we  may  mention  the 
sources  of  error  in  a  few  cases,  which  are 
already  tracea'ble.  Some  unopened  mummy- 
coffins  were  presented  to  a  great  i>ersonage 
by  Ismail  Pasha.  On  being  opened  in 
England  some  wheat  was  found  inside;  it 
was  planted;  it  grew  and  bore  seed;  so  a 
fresh  stock  of  'mummy  wheat'  arose.  I 
heard'  from  a  resident  in  Egypt  that  he  re- 
membered seeing  those  coffins  lying  in  the 
stables,  wrth  the  corn-heap  run  over  them. 
Doubtless  some  crack,  or  warp  under  the 
lid,  allowed  grain  to-  slip  in,  and  thus  recent 
grain  would  be  found  in  a  coffin  which  was 
yet  unopened. 

"Another  source  o€  mistakes  springs 
from  the  habit  of  dealers  at  Thebes  making 
up  little  pots  of  corn  to  sell  to  tourists.  A 
common  little  brown  pot — quite  worthless — 
has  com  put  in  it  and  a  lid  plastered  over 
it;  to  be  more  attractive,  the  lid  is  some- 
times a  scrap  of  painted  eartonnage.  Then, 
shaking  the  pot,  the  dealer  tells  the  tourist 
to  listen  to  the  rattle  of  the  '  mummy  wheat.* 
It  is  soon  bought  and  taken  home  to  plant. 
A  fresh  belief  in  *reid  mummy  wheat'  is 
the  result,  as  the  owner  is  certain  that  ho 
took  it  out  of  a  sealed  pot  himself. 

"In  yet  another  way  errors  arise.  The 
late  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  told  me  that  when 
the  seeds  were  recovered  from  the  ancient 
rubbish  of  the  Laurion  mine  in  Greece  and 
were  exhibited  in  London,  he  saw  visitors 
taking  up  some  of  the  ancient  raspiberry- 
seeds  and  some  of  the  modem  seeds  which 
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were  ehown  for  comparison.  After  fuU  ex- 
amination the  hand  was  just  shaiken  out 
over  the  traj  again  and  the  modern  seed 
went  among  the  ancient.  When  the  trials 
of  growth  took  place,  the  extraordinary 
vitality  of  the  seeds  in  this  tray,  labeled 
ancient,  astonished  the  cuKivators. 

'' Besides  these  risks,  before  the  seeds 
reach  the  hands  that  plant  them  there  is 
obviously  another  opening  for  error.  When 
the  master  returns  with  some  corn  from 
Egypt,  gives  an  in^resting  account  of  the 
possibilities  tcr  his  eardener,  and  hands 
over  the  seeds  to  be  planted  with  the  great- 
est care  and  every  advantage  in  the  green- 
house, it  would^  require  a  stem  moralist  to 
deny  him  the  satisfaction  which  he  fondly 
anticipates.  The  appeal  may  be  madb  to 
tlie  fact  that  the  growth  differs  from  that 
of  ordinary  plan^;  but  unless  there  are 
control  experiments  to  prove  that  it  differs 
from  that  of  any  modem  seed  under  the 
same  flanged  conditions,  this  evidence  is 
not  valid.  As  a  rule,  these  appeals  are 
based  on  a  larger  and  richer  growth  of  the 
supposed  ancient  strain.  Aar  in  every  case, 
it  IB  found  that  cultivation  and  selection 
have  greatly  improved  species  in  the  last 
two  or  three  thousand  years,  an  unusually 
fine  product  is  really  evidence  that  the 
strain  must  be  modem,  and  the  special  ex- 
cellence is  due  to  the  kindly  circumstances 
of  the  advantages  fi^ven  to  it  by  the 
experimenter." 

The  editors  of  The  Review  therefore  wish 
to  submit  to  preachers  the  question  whether 
it  is  not  well  for  them  to  avoid  making 
this  claim  in  the  pulpit  until  the  fact  of 
germination  of  such  seeds  is  demonstrated 
in  experiments  carefully  guarded  from  error 
or  fraud.  A  doubtful  assertion  in  argument 
may  vitiate  the  entire  course  of  reasoning. 


The  ''Sympathy''  of  God' 

"The  whole  creation,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"  groaneth  and  travaileth."  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  mere  puppet  to  be  seen  in  that 
creation.  God,  surely,  has  his  work  in 
and  with  it,  and  in  all  its  affliction  he  too  is 
afflicted.  The  burden  of  things  is  his  burden, 
the  life  and  the  nature  of  things  his  life  and 
nature.  And  their  promise  lies  in  that  sub- 
lime fact,  the  promise  that  they  shall  be 
borne  by  him  into  more  and  more  of  his 
divine  life  according  to  their  measure  and 
the  height  of  their  desire.  Men  and  their 
world  are  being  redeemed  at  men's  de- 
sire. It  is  no  shadow-drama,  for  itself  or 
for  him.  From  the  least  to  the  greatest  he 
works  in  and  with  all  workers  and  suffers. 


Where  there  is  conflict  he  is  greatest  on  the 
side  of  the  great,  whose  sword  is  against  all 
that  conflicts  with  greatness.  This"  is  his 
providence,  against  which  in  the  long  run 
constraihing  evil  fights  in  vain. 


IndividtLoL  and  Communal 
Christian  Experience 

Christian  experience  is  not  isolated  or  in- 
dividualistic to  the  point  of  excluding  the 
communal  experience.  Here  is  where  Mar- 
tineau  and  his  school  of  thinkers  break  from 
the  great  teachers  of  the  historic  Church. 
Personal-  experience,  just  because  it  is  per- 
sonal^ must  .be  supplemented  and  l>alanced 
by  other  personal  experiences  in  order  to 
group  the  whole  :human  spiritual  experience. 
Here  appears  the  value  of  the  Church  and 
the  -general  creed.  But  however  valuable 
the  communal  experience,  it  is  still  .true  that 
truth,  to  became  commanding,  must  be 
judged,  accepted,  and  lived  in  a  person  in 
order  to  command  and  enthrall  his  soul.  It 
is  this  fact  which  makes  theology  a  pro- 
gressive science  and  religion  a  life. 


Clean  Air 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker  once  suffered  in  the 
City  Temple  from  ill  ventilation  and 
appealed  to  have  .the  windows  opened.  The 
windows  could  not  be  opened,  however,  so 
the  great  man  said :  ''  If  you  can't  open 
them,  break  them,  and  I  will  pay  the  dam- 
age.   I  must  have  clean  air.'' 

Paul  suffered  from  this  handicap  when 
Eutychus  fell  asleep  in  the  preaching  service 
at  Troas.  Think  of  it,  sleeping  while  Paul 
preached!  Bad*  air  was  the  cause  of 
Eutychus  falling  from  the  gallery  of  the 
synagog  and  being  taken  up  for  dead. 
The  wonder  is  that  casualties  of  this  kind 
are  not  common  now.  Perhaps  the  average 
worshiper  can  stand  more  bad  air  than 
they  could  in  those  early  days  of  the  Church. 


Empty  Benches 

A  preacher  told  me  that  he  made  seven 
calls  one  morning  before  breakfast  and 
prayed  in  every^  home.  I  didnlt  wonder  that 
he  had  to  do  so  much  hard  preaching  to 
empty  benches.  I  knew  another  who  asked 
a  ivoman  about  her  husband's  health  two 
years  after  his  death. — ^E.  P.  Brown. 


^  From  Providence  and  FaitK   Bjr  William  Scott 
Pahner. 


^  From  The  Keed  of  a  BeHatement  of  Theolo(nf. 
By  Edwin  Heyl  Delk. 
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THE  SMALL  TOWN  CHURCH-PROBLEM  AND 
ITS  SOLUTION 

Chablxs  E.  Blanchasd,  D J).,  Mar&aiaDj  Midu 


In  one  of  the  counties  of  southern  Mich- 
igan is  a  town  of  about  one  thousand  pop- 
ulation. Until  a  little  over  two  years  ago 
this  town  supported  three  churches^  each 
having  its  church  building,  parsonage,  and 
pastor.  Each  organization  was  small  and 
weak  and  the  "  support "  each  could  com- 
mand adequate  only  for  the  barest  neces- 
sities. Pastorates  were  short  and  the 
ministers  who  served  the  churches  were 
usually  students  not  yet  ordained  and  with 
little  or  no  experience,  or  elderly  men  in- 
capacitated for  fullest  activity  and  ready 
to  retire. 

As  a  consequence  the  life  of  each  church 
was  feeble  and  no  one  of  them  was  able  to 
attract  more  than  a  very  few  outside  its 
own  members  or  to  exert  any  noticeable 
influence  upon  the  community.  It  hap- 
pened at  length,  however,  that  in  each  of 
two  of  the  three  churches  there  was  a  man 
of  broad  enough  mind  and  of  sufficient 
perception  td  see  the  weakness  of  the  sit- 
uation and  the  way  out.  Through  their 
exertions  the  people  of  these  two  churches 
came  together  and  organized  a  "federated 
church."  The  third  could  not  be  induced 
to  join  the  movement,  altho  the  attempt 
was  made.  In  the  organization  former 
customs  were  intentionally  ignored  and  new 
methods  were  followed  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. A  new  governing  body  composed 
of  two  members  of  each  of  the  churches 
was  elected,  the  pastor  being  the  fifth.  He 
presided  at  all  meetings  and  had  the  de- 
ciding vote.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
former  board  of  trustees  of  each  church 
continues  to  hold  the  title  to  its  property. 
New  members  may  join  either  of  the  de- 
nominations represented  or  the  federated 
church,  as  such,  as  they  prefer;  but  further 
than  this  the  individuality  of  each  has 
largely  disappeared. 

When  both  churches  had  become  vacant  a 
new  minister  was  secured  as  pastor  of  the 
federated  ehnrch.    As  was  to  be  expected, 


he  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  churches,  but 
has  been  wise  enough  to  sink  his  denom- 
inational preferences  and  to  become  a  real 
pastor  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
been  found  to  possess  sufficient  ability  to 
devise  new  and  interesting  features  and 
plans  of  church  work  and  to  be  a  leader  in 
them. 

The  disposition  made  of  the  church  build- 
ings is  interesting.  The  one  beet  adapted 
for  religious  services  was  retained  for  these 
purposes,  while  the  other  has  been  fitted  up 
as  a  parish  or  community  house.  The  pews 
were  removed,  a  kitchen  equipment  in- 
stalled, the  floor  i^finished  and  arranged 
for  basket-ball  and  other  games.  Other 
changes  were  made  to  adapt  it  to  its  various 
new  uses  and  here  suppers,  socials,  enter- 
tainments of  a  general  nature,  and  any 
gatherings  of  a  proper  sort  desired  by  the 
community  are  held.  The  bmldiug  has  thus 
become  a  social  center  much  used  and  en- 
joyed. It  is  probable  that  it  may  soon  be 
further  utilized  as  a  public  rest-room,  the 
town  as  a  whole  helping  to  defray  the 
added  expense.  Being  always  under  the 
supervision  of  representative  people,  this 
building  can  be  kept  free  from  all  objec- 
tionable features,  and  even  very  particular 
parents  are  willing  that  their  children 
should  attend  entertainments  there  from 
which  they  would  keep  them  if  held  in  a 
public  hall.  It  is  now  proposed  to  purchase 
by  public  subscription  a  moving-picture 
outfit  and  to  furnish  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment at  a  nominal  price  two  or  three 
times  each  week. 

The  parsonage  belonging  to  one  church 
was  sold  and  the  proceeds  employed  to  put 
the  other  house  and  the  church  buildings  in 
excellent  repair. 

So  successful  has  been  this  amalgamation 
of  forces  that  all  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  plan  has  disappeared,  while  those  who 
opposed  it  when  it  was  brought  about  (as 
of  course  some  did)  have  swung  into  line 
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and  are  cooperating  in  carrying  on  the 
joint  work. 

One  gratifying  result  of  the  plan  and  its 
Buccesaful  outworking  has  been  to  attract 
attention  to  the  church  and  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  it.  The  pastor  of  the  federated 
church — a  man  of  greater  ability  than 
could  be  secured  by  either  church  alone — 
is  able  to  direct  the  united  energies  of  a 
considerable  body  of  leading  people  of  the 
town,  and  many  have  l^een  attracted  to  the 
church  and  enlisted  in  its  work  largely 
through  this  fact. 

Of  course  in  a  town  of  this  size  nearly 
all  are  acquainted  and  most  are  friends  and 
associates.  The  fact  that  those  before  sep- 
arated by  denominational  lines  can  now 
work  hand  in  hand  gives  an  added  pleasure 
and  produces  an  enthusiasm  which  has  proved 
contagious. 

The  rivalry,  not  always  of  a  sincerely 
friendly  sort,  has  now  changed  to  hearty 
cooperation,  and  this  in  itself  brings 
greatly  added  strength  to  the  united  work. 
Within  the   past  year   gatherings  of   each 


denomination  represented  have  been  enter 
tained  by  the  federated  chtlrch,  and  it  has 
been  impossible  for  visitors  to.  tell  to  which 
one  any  particular  family  belonged  except 
by  direct  inquiry.  All  speak  of  "our 
diurch"  and  "our  work"  with  scarcely  a 
thought  of  the  two  bodies  carrying  it  on. 

It  is  within  the  possibilities  that  a  new 
church  building  can  be  erected  soon«  It  is 
found  that  not  a  few  townspeople  are 
proud  of  the  success  of  the  plan  and  in- 
terested in  pushing  it  forward  and  that 
they  will  contribute  liberally  to  a  new  and 
more  creditable  building.  If  this  is  erected, 
it  is  likely  that  it  will  become  a  community 
church  that  the  majority  of  the  towns- 
people will  attend,  and  which  will  also  com- 
mand general   support. 

This  Is  one  very  successful  example  of  a 
form  of  union  between  different  denomina- 
tions which  in  many  localities  might  prove 
the  solution  of  a  discouraging  situation, 
thus  bringing  greatly  added  power  to  the 
efforts  of  Christian  people  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  their  community. 


THE  FAMILY  ALTAR  LEAGUE 


Thb  great  outstanding  need  of  the 
Church  to-day  is  a  revival  of  genuine  home 
religion.  Said  a  prominent  statesman  of 
our  country  recently,  "  We  will  never  be 
able  to  save  America  until  we  press  the 
force  of  our  endeavor  across  the  threshold 
of  our  American  homes."  Prominent 
pastors  and  laymen  all  over  our  country 
are  waking  up  to  realize  this  fact.  If  we 
get  the  homes  right,  the  Church  will  be 
right  and  society  will  be  right.  There  has 
been  a  perceptible  decline  of  spiritual  life 
in  the  churches  of  our  country  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  is  more  pronounced 
to-day  than  ever.  This  decline  began 
when  the  family  Bible  was  placed  on  the 
shelf  and  the  fires  on  the  altar  dampened. 
Social  problems  are  bafiling  us  to-day  as 
never  before.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  social-service  workers  is  that  these 
will  never  be  permanently  solved  until  we 
get  the  homes  right.  As  the  home,  so  the 
community,  and,  as  the  home,  so  the 
Church.  The  crisis  in  our  country  at  the 
present  time,  brought  about  by  the  war, 
has  made  evident  more  than  ever  the  need 
for  religion  in  the  home. 

A  great  revival  of  interest  is  now  being 


aroused  in  the  subject  of  the  family  altar. 
.  .  .  Bequests  for  information  and  litera- 
ture are  coming  from  all  oyer  our  country 
and  abroad.  In  response,  316,000  cards  for 
signatures  of  those  covenanting  to  estab- 
lish the  family  altar  have  been  sent  out, 
70,000  new  family  altars  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  at  least  250,000  are  now  being 
daily  touched  by  this  blessed  work.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  campaigns  have  been 
conducted  in  hundreds  of  churches,  in  com- 
munities, in  counties,  and  thousands  of 
covenant-cards  and  wall-cards  have  been 
sent  out.  In  view  of  this  revival  of 
interest  the  time  has  now  come  to  launch 
out  into  bigger  things.  The  League  is 
working  out  plans  for  State-wide  cam- 
paigns, and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will* be 
the  beginning  of  a  country-wide  movement. 
To  meet  this  opportunity,  the  League  must 
have  a  larger  supply  of  literature  and 
covenant-cards,  and  some  provisions  must 
be  made  to  respond  to  the  invitations  from 
individual  chur^shes  and'  from  various  re- 
ligious organizations  tx>  have  the  program 
presented  by  some  one  representing  tiie 
League.  The  general  secretary  stands  ready 
to    address    congregations    and    ministerial 
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associations  and  to  conduct  conferences  on 
this  important  subject.  Information,  liter- 
ature, and  covenant-cards  may  be  obtained 


by  addressing  Rev.  B.  Howard  Taylor,  gen- 
eral secretary,  The  Family  Altar  Leagae,  402 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  SL 


THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HOUR 


As  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  the 
hour  lays  upon  us  special  duties: 

To  purge  our  own  hearts  dean  of  arro- 
gance and  selfishness. 

To  steady  and  inspire  the  nation. 

To  keep  before  the  eyes  of  ourselves  and 
'of  our  aHies  the  ends  for  whidi  we  fight. 

To  hold  our  own  nation  true  to  its  profest 
aims  of  justice,  liberty,  and  .brotherhood* 

To  testify  to  our  fellow  Christians  in 
every  land,  most  of  all  to  those  from  whom 
for  the  time  we  are  estranged,  our  con- 
aciouaness  of  unbroken  unity  in  Christ. 

To  unite  in  the  fellowship  of  service  mul- 
titudes who  love  their  enemies  and  are  ready 
to  join  with  them  in  rebuilding  the  waste 
places  as  soon  as  peace  shall  come. 

To  be  diligent  in  works  of  relief  and 
mercy,  not  forgetting  those  ministries  of 
the  spirit  to  which,  as  Christians,  we  are 
especially  committed. 

To  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  prayer,  that 
in  these  times  of  strain  and  sorrow  men  may 
be  sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  God. 

To  hearten  those  who  go  to  the  front,  and 
to  comfort  their  loved  ones  at  home. 

To  care  for  the  welfare  of  our  young  men 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  that  they  may  be 
fortified  in  character  and  made  strong  to 
resist  temptation. 

To  be  vigilant  against  every  attempt  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and  unjust 
flospicion. 


To  protect  the  rights  of  conscience  against 
every  attempt  to  invade  them. 

To  maintain  our  Christian  institutions  and 
activities  unimpaired,  that  the  soul  of  our 
nation  may  be  nourished  and  renewed 
through  the  worship  and  service  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

To  guard  the  gains  of  education  and  of 
social  progress  and  economic  freedom,  won 
at  so  great  a  cost,  and  to  make  full  use  of 
the  occasion  to  set  them  still  further  for- 
ward, even  by  and  through  the  war. 

To  keep  the  open  mind  and  the  forward 
look,  that  the  lessons  learned  in  war  may 
not  be  forgotten  when  comes  that  just  and 
sacred  peace  for  which  we  pray. 

Above  all,  to  call  men  everywhere  to  new 
obedience  to  the  will  of  our  Father  God, 
who  in  Christ  has  given  himself  in  supreme 
self-sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  and  invites  us  to  share  with  him  his 
ministry  of  reconciliation. 

To  such  service  we  would  summon  our 
fellow  Christians  of  every  name.  In  this 
spirit  we  would  dedicate  ourselves  and  all 
that  we  have  to  the  nation's  cause.  With 
this  hope  we  would  join  hands  with  all  men 
of  good-will  of  every  land  and  race,  to  re- 
build on  this  war-ridden  and  desolated 
earth  the  commonwealth  of  mankind^  and 
to  make  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  the 
kingdom  of  the  Christ. — ^From  thb  Fidxeal 
Council  or  the  Chubohis  of  Chbist  in 
Amekica. 


MINISTERIAL  ABNEGATION' 


''Thx  doctrine  of  kenons,  in  reference 
to  the  person  and  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  is  an  abstract  and  abstruse,  a  high- 
ly metai^yBical  and  mysterious  doctrine, 
difficult  of  comprehension.  The  act  of 
Icenona,  however,  is  concrete  and  practical, 
an  entirely  plain  and  intelligible  thing.  It 
is  an  act  capable  of  being  performed, 
and  needing  to  be  performed,  by  every 
Christian  person;  to  be  performed  once 
at     the     beginning,     and      continuously 


throughout  the  process,  of  the  following  of 
Christ.  To  no  one  is  this  experience  more 
necessary  than  to  the  minister  of  the 
gospel.  He,  in  a  special  sense,  needs  to 
'  become  poor,'  to  '  make  himself  of  no 
reputation,'  to  'empty  himself.'  To  have 
done  so,  or  to  be  doing  so,  will  be  his 
strength  and  safety  in  the  midst  of  the 
difficult  and  perilous  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  There  are  certain  things  which 
he  will  do,  in  particular  there  are  certain 


^The  Bev.  J.  Spangler  Kleffer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  JA«  Befwrnud  Ohureh  Review. 
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things  whkh  he  will  refrain  from  doing,  be- 
cause he  has  performed,  because  he  is  per- 
forming, in  his  poor,  dim,  blurred,  far-off  way, 
in  imitation  of  his  Master,  an  act  of  kenosis, 
''The  minister  of  the  gospel  who  has 
passed,  or  is  passing,  through  this  process, 
will  have  little  to  say  about  himself  and 
his  own  affairs.  Not  that  he  will  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  speak  of  himself 
personally;  occasions  may  arise  when  it 
will  be  justifiable,  and  even  necessary,  to 
do  so.  Such  an  occasion  arose  in  the  life 
of  St.  Paul,  when,  being  compelled  to  do 
so  in  self-defense,  he  spoke,  with  passionate 
brevity,  of  himself  and  his  own  affairs, 
actions,  and  experiences.  We  may  well  be 
thankful  for  that  occasion;  for  to  it  we 
owe  that  swift,  vivid,  immortal  account, 
given  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians,  of  the  labors,  privations,  and 
sufferings  of  the  great  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  occasions,  however,  are  rare; 
in  the  life  of  the  average  minister  they 
•may  never  arise  at  all.  Ordinarily,  the 
minister  of  the  gospel  will  have  little  to 
say,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  the 
pulpit,  about  himself.  It  is  probably  little 
that  his  people  will  know  about  him  from 
what  he  himself  has  told  them.  It  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  a  mortifying 
reflection  that  the  least  interesting  subject 
on  which  we  can  discourse  to  others  is 
that  of  ourselves  and  our  own  affairs.  As 
a  rule,  perhaps,  the  less  that  is  said  about 
ourselves  the  better.  Let  the  minister 
learn  to  practise  reticence  about  himself; 
let  him  learn  to  be  a  good  listener.  For 
of  necessity  he  will  hear  much  of  the 
affairs,  and  especially  of  the  trials  and 
troubles,  of  his  people;  let  him  listen  to 
the  recital  of  these  patiently,  interestedly, 
S3rmpathetically,  that  he  may  be  a  helper 
and  comforter  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
communicated  to  him.  But,  as  regards  his 
own  trials,  annoyances,  anxieties,  per- 
plexities, whatsoever  these  may  be,  it  is 
best  that  these  should  be  kept  to  himself. 
Least  of  all  let  him  make  reference  in  the 
pulpit  (as  we  know  sometimes  to  have 
been  done)  to  the  state  of  his  health,  to  his 
physical  ailments  and  complaints.  What 
boots  it  that  these  should  be  so  much  as 
mentioned  f  What  has  the  mention  of 
them  to  do  with  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  f  The  minister  will  magnify  his 
office  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ;  he  will 


not  magnify  himself.  When  he  is  asked, 
'What  sayest  of  thyself!'  he  will  probably 
reply  as  was  once  replied  to  that  question, 
'I  am  a  voice.*" 


Strong  Churches  or  Weak 

Thb  following  excellent  illustration  of 
the  comparative  values  of  strong  and  weak 
churches,  and  of  the  way  "overchurch- 
ing'^  works  in  rural  communities,  is 
furnished  ii^  aa  article  on  "  Overchurch- 
ing  an(t  Its  Results  "  in  ^e  Missionary  Be- 
view  of  the  Worlds: 

"  The  Department  of  Church  and  Coun- 
try Life  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  in  con- 
nection with  other  agencies,  made  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  four  sections  of 
Ohio,  taking  an  average  of  about  five 
counties  each  in  the  northeastern,  north- 
western, southeastern,  and  southwestern 
sections  of  the  State,  that  their  field  of 
survey  might  be  thoroughly  representative, 
and  including  in  it  the  open  country  and 
all  towns  and  villages  of  2,500  popidation 
and  under. 

"  A  study  of  the  1,515  churches  in  nine- 
teen counties  showed  that  where  the  mem- 
bership is 

"  1 — ^25,  2  per  cent,  of  the  churches  are 
growing. 

"  26 — 50,  17  per  cent,  of  the  churches  are 
growing. 

**  51 — 100,  48  per  cent,  of  the  churches 
are  growing. 

"  101 — 150,  58  per  cent,  of  the  churches 
are  growing. 

"151—200  and  over,  79  per  cent  of  the 
churches  are  growing. 

"  The  report  says:  '  The  regularity  with 
which  the  increase  of  efficiency  and  ability 
to  survive  parallels  the  increase  in  mem- 
bership is  very  striking.'  It  was  further 
found  that  of  the  churches  enjoying  the 
full  time  of  a  minister  60  per  cent,  were 
growing,  while  of  those  with  one-fourth 
his  time,  or  less,  only  26  per  cent,  were 
growing. 

"  The  report  finds  that  in  settled  and 
mature  communities  80  per  cent,  of  the 
churches  having  fifty  or  fewer  members  are 
losing  ground,  and  that  in  such  communi- 
ties not  till  a  church  has  at  least  one 
hundred  members  does  it  have  an  even 
chance  to  grow.  It  names  overchurching 
and  non-residency  of  ministers  as  the  chief 
troubles." 


Religion  and  the  War 

A  PBEACHEK  of  the  gospd  defended  his 
f  amHy  when  they  were  besieged  by  a  guerrilla 
ba^d  in  the  days  of  bleeding  Kansas.    Into 
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his  little  cottage  he  had  gathered  around  him 
not  onlj  hia  family,  but  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  several  of  his  neighbors.  Before  the 
siege  was  lifted,  seven  members  of  the 
guerrilla  band  had  fallen  (before  the  unerring 
aim  of  that  preacher's  rifle.  Afterward  some 
pacifist  asked  him  how  he,  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  could  justify  his  killing  of  seven 
men — how  he  could  still  retain  the  title  and 
office  of  a  messenger  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Mark  well  his  words:  ''I  never  was  more 
conscious  of  the  help  of  God  than  when  I 
saw  those  enemies  of  his  and  of  freedom 
fall  in  the  dust.  I  prayed  God  to  give  me  a 
keen  eye  and  a  steady  nerve  and  to  speed 
the  bullet  to  its  mark.  Of  course  I  prayed 
for  my  enemies,  too,  *God  have  mercy  on 
their  soukl'^'  Peiiiaps  that  man  was  in 
error.  Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  zeal  for 
the  abolition  of  sdavery  and  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  free  State  on  Kansas  territory.  But 
there  are  some  people  who  still  believe  suf- 
ficiently in  the  moral  value  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  believe  that  God,  Infinite  Righteous- 
ness and  Infinite  J^istice,  as  weU  as  Infinite 
Love,  taught  that  man's  hands  to  war  and 
his  fingers  to  fight. 

Have  you  read  the  address  of  General 
Pershing  to  our  men  in  France  the  other 
dayf  Would  that  these  words  might  reach 
every  soldier's  mother  and  father.  They 
remind  us  of  the  days  when  men  went  into 
battle  with  their  knees  dusty  from  having 
knelt  in  prayer.  So  fought  the  Scotch  at 
Bannockbum: 

''To  the  American  Soldier: 

^  Aroused  against  a  nation  waging  war  in 


violation  of  all  Christian  principles,  our  peo- 
ple are  fighting  in  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

''Hardship  will  be  your  lot,  but  trust  in 
God  will  give  you  comfort;  temptation  will 
befall  you,  but  the  teachings  of  our  Savior 
will  ^ve  you  strength.  Let  your  valor  as  a 
soldier  and  your  conduct  as  a  man  be  an 
inspiration  to  your  comrades  and  an  honor 
to   your   country." — Chables   Cabboll   Al- 

BERTSON. 


Card  Suggestion 

8UMMEB  SEBMONS 

By  the 

Bev.  Dyson  Hague,  M.A. 

In  the 

Church  of  the  Epiphany 

Toronto 

The  Vicar  Will  Preach  (D.V.)  a  Series  of 

SEBAfONs  on 

"The  Cheers  op  Chbist" 

July  15 — 11  a.  m.  "  Christ  Cheering  a  Young 

Man"  Matt. 9:  2 

7  p.  m.  "  Christ         Cheering         a 

Troubled  Woman  "    Matt.  9 :  22 

July  22 — 11  a.  m.  "  Christ  Cheering  Anxious 
Men"  Matt.  14:  27 

7  p.m.  "Qirist  Cheering  the  Down- 
cast" John  16:  33 

July  29 — 11  a.  m.  "  Christ  Cheering  the  Man 
in  the  Castle"  Acts  23:  11 

7  p.  m.  "  The  Man  Christ  Cheered  " 
Acts  28:  15 
If  you  know  of  any  depressed)  or  discour- 
aged, or  downcast  ones;   any  needing  com- 
fort and  uplift,  any  longing  for  courage  and 
help, 

bring  them 


MID-WEEK  PRAYER  AND 

Jaices  M.  Campbell, 

Mar.  S-9—The  Call  of  the 
World  {Missions) 

(Acto  16:9) 
The  world-soul  is  often  inarticulate.  It 
does  not  always  know  what  it  needs,  and 
requires  to  have  its  needs  interpreted.  To- 
day its  call  is  definite  and  specific.  And 
never  was  it  louder  or  more  urgent.  This 
call  is  the  call  upon  the  strong  to  help  the 
weak,  the  enlightened  to  help  the  ignorant, 
the  privileged  to  help  the  disinherited,  the 
prosperous  to  help  those  who  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  socisd  hopes.  Obligation 
lA   measured   by   ability   to   respond.     The 


CONFERENCE  MEETING 

DJ).,  Claremont,  Cal. 

growing  bitterness  of  the  toiling  masses 
shows  that  we  are  not  meeting  our  social 
obligations;  and  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
decade  our  wealth  increased  twenty  per  cent., 
whereas  our  contributions  to  missions  in- 
creased only  five  per  cent.,  shows  that  we 
are  not  meeting  our  religious  obligations. 

A  band  of  Christian  missionaries  in 
Troas  had  sormething  which  the  people  of 
Macedonia  needed;  so  when  Paul,  their  lead- 
er, saw  in  vision  a  man  of  Macedonia  pray- 
ing, "  Come  over  to  Macedonia  and  help  us," 
he  reasoned  that  the  Lord  had  assuredly 
called  them  "  to  preach  the  gospel  unto 
them."    Silver  and  gold  they  had  none,  bp* 
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such  as  they  had  they  were  ready  to  give; 
and  what  they  had  was  of  all  life's  gifts 
the  goodliest. 

The  world-cry  is  generaUy  for  the  supply 
of  material  needs;  but  below  its  loudest 
worldly  overtone  there  is  often  a  deep 
undertone  t)f  Bpiritual  desire.  Man  can  not 
live  by  bread  alone;  and  never  can  the 
deep  hunger  of  his  heart  be  appeased  until 
he  finds  God.  In  Christian  ministry  to  the 
world  spiritual  interests  come  first.  Mod. 
em  CSiristian  missions  are  broad  in  their 
sweep  and  include  the  whole  range  of 
human  needs;  but  it  is  a  reversal  of  the 
true  order  when  the  Church  becomes  more 
concerned  about  the  things  of  the  body 
than  about  the  things  of  the  soul.  From 
ancient  Macedonia  there  comes  to-day  the 
old-time  cry  for  help.  Macedonia  lies 
within  the  war-swept  zone  and  is  typical 
of  many  devastated  regions.  When  the  war 
is  over  it  will  need  help  of  many  kinds,  but 
it  will  especially  need  the  healing,  com- 
forting, restoring  gospel  of  Christ.  Our 
ministry  to  it  will  be  incomplete  if  we 
carry  the  loaf  in  one  hand  and  fail  to 
carry  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the  other. 

Before  the  day  of  foreign  missions,  when 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  sending  the  gospel 
to  the  heathen,  one  of  its  members  put 
forward  the  objection,  "We  have  no  re- 
ligion to  spare  from  among  ourselves.''  He 
wanted  to  keep  what  they  had  for  home  con- 
sumption, failing  to  see  that  religion  is  a 
commodity  of  which  the  more  we  export  the 
more  we  have,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  it  is  to  share  it  with  others. 


Mar.  10-16 — The  Sympathy  of 
Jesus 

(Heb.  4:15) 

True  synvpathy  has  in  it  a  substitutionary 
element.  By  it  one  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  another.  To  do  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  duplicate  his  experience ;  what 
is  necessary  is  to  be  able  to  put  oneself  in 
his  soul's  stead. 

That  he  might  be  a  faithful  and  merciful 
high  priest,  it  behooved  Jesus  "  in  all  things 
to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren."  In  all 
the  generic  experiences  of  the  race  he  was 
one  with  us.  Many  of  our  specific  experi- 
ences he  never  knew;  yet  he  fathomed  all  of 
them,  and  identified  himself  so  completely 


with  us  that  we  are  never  afraid  that  he 
will  not  understand  us  or  that  he  will  fall 
to  sympathize  with  us.  Not  only  did  he  be- 
come one  with  us  in  our  essential  human 
experiences,  but  he  went  through  the  fiercest 
fires  of  suffering,  enduring  a  depth  of 
agony  that  no  other  has  ever  experienced, 
that  through  suffering  he  might  learn 
sympathy. 

"When  in  trouble  commend  me,"  ex- 
claims one,  "  to  a  bruised  brother,  a  broken 
reed,  a  man  of  sorrow."  From  a  callous, 
stoical  nature  we  instinctively  turn  away 
in  the  hours  of  direst  distress.  A  fellow 
sufferer  is  the  only  true  consoler.  Sym- 
pathy is  a  distinctively  Christian  grace,  as 
the  absence  of  it  from  character  is  a  grave 
defect.  Any  religion  that  dries  up  the 
stream  of  sympathy  is  unchristian.  The 
soul  of  sympathy  is  love.  Without  love  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  are  counterfeit  coin, 
hollow  dissimulation.  Because  Christ  loves 
us  he  sympathizes  with  us;  and  we  can 
never  fathom  the  depths  of  his  sympathy 
until  we  can  fathom  the  depth  of  hia  lov^. 
Both  pass  knowledge. 

As  love  is  the  cause  of  sympathy,  in- 
firmity is  its  occasion.  Infirmity  calls  forth 
sympathy.  Christ  is  "touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmity"  as  the  parental  heart 
is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  the  in- 
firmities of  a  defective  child.  Christ  does 
not  despise  us  because  of  our  wellness.  It 
is  enough  that  we  need  him.  This  is  a 
case  in  which  "  the  soul's  want  is  its 
wealth." 

The  craving  for  sympathy  is  instinctive- 
and  among  life's  bitterest  disappointments 
is  the  failure  to  find  it  where  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  it.  An  eminent  clergyman 
was  in  his  study  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  Sunday's  sermon,  when  his  little 
boy  toddled  into  his  room  and,  holding  up 
his  pinched  finger,  exclaimed,  "Look,  papa, 
how  I  hurt  it."  The  father,  impatient  at 
the  interruption,  replied,  "I  can  not  help 
it,  sonny."  The  little  fellow's  eyes  grew 
bigger,  and  turning  to  go  he  said,  "  Tes, 
you  could.  You  might  have  said  *0h.'" 
He  might  have  said  more.  He  might  have 
said,  "My  sermon  be  hanged,"  and,  taking 
the  little  fellow  into  his  arms  and  pressing 
his  tear-stained  face  to  his  bosom,  he  might 
have  left  in  his  young  heart  a  precious 
memory,  outweighing  in  moral  influence  the 
most  eloquent  sermon  he  eould  have  penned. 
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Mar.  17-S3—The  Heroism  of 
Jesus 

(Luke  9:51;  John  18:1) 

The  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  in- 
volves e£fort.  Manj  physical  functions  go 
without  effort,  even  without  coneciousness. 
The  functioning  of  the  spiritual  nature 
takes  place  only  when  there  is  s  conscious 
and  definite  forth-putting  of  wiU.  To  do 
the  best  things  in  life  we  have  often  to 
spur  ourselves  to  action  when  desire  is 
absent,  acting  from  principle  rather  than 
from  feeling,  doing  a  thing  not  because  we 
want  to  do  it  but  because  it  is  right  to  do 
it.  Sometimes  we  have  even  to  oppose  feel- 
ing and  desire  and  act  in  opposition  to 
them.  Virtue  means  self-denial,  from  a  high 
motive  giving  up  what  we  like.  We  must 
make  ourselves  da  hard  and  disagreeable 
things,  crucifying  self,  by  comi>elling  our 
selfish  nature  to  act  contrary  to  inclination. 
This  is  the.  essence  of  heroism,  and  it  is  by 
this  soul-discipliner  that  character  is  de- 
veloped. The  very  .difficulties  and  dangers 
which  we  fain  would  banish  out  of  life 
furnish  the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  heroism.  Without  them 
heroism  could  have  no  existence. 

An  old  artilleryman-  stood  by  his  gun  in 
the  crisis  of  a  terrible  battle.  His  com- 
panion, observing  ht)w  pide  he  was,  twitted 
him,  saying,  "You  are  afraid."  "Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  and  if  you  were  only  half  so  much 
so,  you  would  have  taken  to  your  heels  long 
ago."  He  is  a  true  hero  who  beats  down  his 
rising  fears  and  sticks  to  his  post  in  spite 
of  a  quaking  heart. 

When  the  supreme  struggle  in  his  life  had 
come,  -Jesus  set  his  face  like  a  flint  to  go 
to  Jerusalem,  going  forward  without  hesi- 
tancy, but  not  without  shrinking,  to  meet 
the  gathering  storm.  The  disciples  who  bore 
him  company  had  no  «hare  in  the  deep 
emotions  which  agitated  his  heart.  He  trod 
the  wine-press  idone,  as  all  have  to  do  in 
the  great  crises  of  life.  The  die  was  cast 
when  Jesus  ^crossed  the  Kedron.  With 
dauntless  courage  he  hastened  to  enter 
Gethsemane,  not  allowing  fear  to  gather 
force  and  sweep  him  from  his  purpose. 

To  the  heroic  element  in  human  nature 
Christ  appeals.  He  calls  us  to  take  up  our 
cross  and  follow  him.  In  every  sphere  of 
life  there  is  room  for  heroism.  The  mili- 
tary hero  is  not  the  only  type.    Victor  Hugo 


says,  "  Man's  greatest  actions  are  performed 
in  minor  struggles.  There  are  subtle  and 
mysterious  triumphs  which  no  eye  sees,  no 
renown  rewards,  and  no  flourish  of  trumpets 
salutes."  These  minor  struggles  are  made 
sublime  when  the  heart  is  swayed  by  a  great 
passion. 

The  ancient  Church  had  a  significant 
device  representing  a  bullock  standing  mid- 
way between  a  plow  and  an  altar,  with  the 
inscription,  "  Beady  for  either."  This  is  the 
attitude  of  those  who  have  responded  to  the 
divine  appeal  of  Calvary.  They  are  ready 
to  serve  or  to  suffer:  to  drag  and  swelter 
in  the  field  of  service  or  to  bleed  on  the 
altar  of  sacrifice.  Who  can  say  which  of 
these  two  forms  of  action  involves  the 
greater  sacrifice  t 


Mar.  23-^0— The  Suffering  of 
Jesus 

(Luke  24:46;  1  Peter  2:21;  Heb.  2:10,  18) 

Suffering  is  the  lot  of  all.  It  has  been 
said  that  God  had  one  Son  without  sin,  but 
none  without  suffering.  Even  his  only- 
begx>tten  «nd  well-beloved  Son,  Jesus  CSirist, 
was  no  exception.  It  "behooved  Christ  to 
suffer,"  that  through  suffering  he  might 
accomplish  his  redemptive  work, 

"The  blood  for  our  cleansing,  the  balm  for 
our  smart. 
Were  great  drops  of  agony  wrung  from 
his  heart." 

Suffering  was  necessary  to  the  perfecting 
of  his  manhood,  just  as  it  is  necessary  to 
the  perfecting  of  ours.  He  possest  a  true 
human  nature  which  could  be  made  perfect 
in  no  other  way.  "What  made  you  a 
poetf "  the  writer  of  some  of  our  sweetest 
songs  was  asked.  "Suffering,"  was  his 
reply.  To  attain  perfection  in  anything  we 
must  pay  the  price  of  pain.  Never  has  there 
been  in  this  world  a  mature  or  full-grown 
-character  that  did  not  receive  the  ripening 
touch  of  suffering. 

By.  suffering  Jesus  was  fitted  to  be  our 
example.  Peter  reminds  us,  "He  suffered 
for  you,  leaving  you  an  example,  that  you 
should  follow  his  steps."  By  entering  into 
our  lot  in  life  he  showed  us  how  to  grapple 
with  life's  difficulties,  breast  its  billows, 
and  become  noble  by  resisting  its  evils.  His 
sufferings  were  necessary  also  to  the  per- 
fecting of  his  Saviorhood.  He  "suffered 
for  us,"  vicariously,  "the  just  one  for  the 
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unjust,"  that  he  might  bring  manj  sons  with 
him  unto  glory. 

"Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission."  "  The  great  redemptive 
power  in  life  is  the  love  of  a  suffering 
heart."  The  warden  of  an  asjlum  for 
inebriates  declared  that  he  never  knew  a 
man  permanently  cured  who  had  not  a 
sister,  wife,  or  mother  who  wept  and 
prayed  for  him  at  home.  Suffering  has  a 
place  in  the  scheme  of  life.  It  is  not  to  be 
ignored  or  denied.  Banishing  it  from  one's 
philosophy  does  not  banish  it*  from  the 
world.  However,  it  is  an  intruder  and  is 
to  be  got  rid  of  in  Christ's  way  and  by 
his  power;  and  while  it  exists,  it  is  to  be 
turned  to  moral  uses. 

During  the  first  four  hundred  years  of 
the  Christian  era  there  was  not  in  Christian 
art  a  single  representation  of  the  suffering 
Christ,  the  prevailing  figure  being  that  of 
the  good  shepherd  leading  his  flock  and 
carrying  the  lambs  in  his  bosom.  But  after 
years  of  persecution  the  shepherd  Christ 
became  the  suffering  Christ;  the  shepherd's 
crook  was  displaced  by  the  cross,  the 
nimbus  of  glory  by  the  crown  of  thorns.  A 
similar  change  may  be  expected  to-day. 

Tissot,  the  French  artist,  gives  a  picture 
of  Christ  which  touches  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  many.  He  represents  a 
sorrow-stricken  man  leaning  up  against  the 
thorn-crowned  man  of  sorrows  as  they  sit  to- 
gether by  a  ruined  wall.  Unfortunately, 
the  Savior's  face,  while  sympathetic,  is  weak, 
and  the  cloud  on  the  lonely  sufferer  by  Ms 
side  remains  unlighted.  What  <the  painter 
ought  to  have  done  was  to  show  the  power 
of  divine  love  to  conquer  and  transfigure 
human  grief. 


Mar.  31-Apr.  6 — The  Spiritual 
Conquest  of  Jesus  {Easter) 

(Acts  2:24;  1  Cor.  15:57) 
Easter  is  a  festival  ^oy.  It  gives  us  back 
the  Christ  of  whom  the  grave  had  robbed 
us;  it  assures  us  that  he  is  "alive  for  ever- 
more" and  that  our  relation  to  him  can 
continue  unbroken  throughout  all  changes. 
The  Christ  of  Easter  is  a  spiritual  Christ,  a 
Christ  who  has  transcended  the  limitations 
of  the  earth-life,  a  Christ  whom  we  know 
after  the  flesh  no  more,  whose  coming  is 
distinguished  by  "  omnipresence,  inward- 
ness, and  permanence";  a  Christ  who  is  as 


really  with  us  as  if  palpable  to  the  senses. 

The  Christ  of  Easter  is  also  a  victorious 
Christ.  He  has  vanquished  sin  and  death 
and  has  thereby  brought  deliverance  to  the 
race.  His  victory  is  ours.  "  Thanks  be 
unto  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  Moslem  con- 
vert who  bald,  "  Jesus  is  alive,  Mohammed  is 
dead;  how  can  a  dead  man  savet "  reasoned 
well.  None  but  the  risen,  living  Christ  is 
able  to  save.  And  this  Christ  stands  at 
every  sinner's  side. 

Looked  at  from  the  human  point  of  view 
the  death  of  Christ  was  a  failure;  but  it 
was  in  reality  a  victory.  By  dying  he  con- 
quered death;  and  when  he  rose  from  the 
grave  the  everlasting  gates  swung  back 
that  the  triumphant  King  of  glory  might 
enter  in. 

The  Christ  of  Easter  is  not  a  defeated 
man,  crusht  by  his  foes,  but  .a  mighty 
conqueror  possessing  invincible  power. 
Conscious  of  possessing  life  in  himself  he 
could  say,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life."  The  hope  that  men  have  built  on  him 
as  the  Giver  of  life  to  body  and  soul  is 
securely  founded.  His  resurrection  power 
is  now  in  exercise.  He  is  loosing  the  bonds 
of  death  and  raising  the  whole  humanity, 
■  of  which  he  is  part,  into  the  light  and  glory 
of  that  ideal  life  of  which  his  life  on  earth 
was  the  perfect  expresslQU.  With  ever-in- 
creasing force  the  risen  Christ  is  carrying 
on  the  work  "  which  he  began  to  do  "  when 
here  among  men  in  bodily  form.  In  the 
present  great  world-crisis  he  is  at  the  head 
of  the  host  of  righteousness,  going  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer. 

Easter  proclaims  Christ  as  King.  Look- 
ing no  farther  than  his  cross  one  of  the 
Caesars  exclaimed,  "The  Crucified!  may  his 
name  be  blotted  out."  Looking  beyond  his 
cross  to  the  empty  tomb  -  Julian  the 
Apostate  exclaimed,  "  Galilean,  thou  hast 
conquered." 

"The   head    that   once   was   crowned   with 
thorns 
Is  crowned  with  glory  now; 
A  royal  diadem  adorns 
The  mighty  Victor's  brow." 

The  cross  has  become  a  throne  from  which 
the  risen  Christ  reigns  through  the  power 
of  his  sacrificial  love,  fulfilling  the  fondest 
Messianic  hopes,  winning  signal  victories 
over  the  forces  of  evil,  and  establishing 
among  men  his  everlasting  kingdom. 


S®dail  Clmsftnauninfty 


WEALTH  AND  POVERTY 

Pzofessor  Buix>lph  M.  Binder,  Ph J).,  New  York  University,  New  York  City 


March  3 — The  Creation  of 
Wealth 

ficBiPTUBX  Lesson:  Ps.  112: 1-3. 

Factors  in  the  G&eation  or  Wealth: 
Economists  usuallj  speak  of  three  faistors 
necessary  for  tiie  creation  of  wealth — land, 
labor,  and  capital. 

Under  the  term  "land''  are  included  all 
natural  conditions  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other contribute  toward  the  production  of 
wealth.  Most  important  is,  of  course,  land 
proper  with  all  its  various  qualities.  There 
are  almost  as  many  differences  in  the  quali- 
ties of  land  as  there  are  among  human 
beings.  The  various  chemical  elements 
which  are  found  in  one  soil  may  make  it 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  corn  or  wheat, 
while  those  of  another  may  make  it  more 
adaptable  for  the  olive.-,  apple-,  or  orange> 
trees.  And  for  the  same  crop  one  soil  may 
contain  all  tiie  different  elements  in  the 
right  proportion,  making  a  rich  soil,  while 
another  piece  of  land  may  contain  only 
some  of  these  in  a  sufficient  proportion, 
making  a  poor  soil.  The  rich  and  deep  loam 
of  our  prairie  States  is  better  mtited  to  gen- 
eral  farming  than  is  the  sandy  and  gravelly 
soil  of  New  England.  In  addition  to  land 
proper,  there  are  other  natural  conditions, 
such  as  water,  wind,  temperature,  and  any- 
thing else  supplied  by  nature  without  tha 
aid  of  Wn.  These  conditions  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  since  the  potentially 
richest  soil  may  produce  absolutely  nothing 
without  water  or  sunshine,  while  a  com- 
paratively poor  soil  may  produce  fair  crops 
with  a  sufficiency  of  water  and  a  suitable 
temperature.  The  vast  irrigation-projects 
in  our  own  West  prove  that  where  geog^ 
raphers  formerly  located  the  "great  Amer- 
ican desert "  there  are  now  thousands  of 
farms,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  will  be 
located  in  the  future  simply  by  procuring 
water.  The  great  fertility  of  tropical  lands 
is  not  always  due  to  chemical  richness  of  the 
soil,  but  ehiefly  to  &e  vast  amount  of  light 


and  warmth  of  sunshine.  Owing  to  the 
number  of  conditions  necessary  to  make  land 
productive,  the  first  factor  in  the  creation 
of  wealth  is  sometimes  called  "  nature,"  be- 
cause they  are  her  gift  to  man. 

The  second  factor  in  production  is  labor. 
This  term  includes  all  possible  activities  of 
a  useful  or  economic  kind,  whether  manual 
or  mental,  fiince  labor  is  supplied  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  human  beings,  this 
factor  is  sometimes  called  "  man,"  because  all 
activities  are  connected  with  personality.  It 
is  evident  that  men  vary  greatljr  in  their 
ability  to  work.  Mere  physical  strength  is 
of  little  avail,  since  many  animals  surpass 
man  in  this  resi)ect.  With  even  a  little 
addition  of  mentality  a  slave  is  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  strongest  ox  or  horse,  and 
the  price  of  a  slave  before  the  Civil  War 
was  frequently  three  or  four  times  that  of 
the  most  useful  domestic  animal.  The 
higher  a  man  rises  mentally,  the  better 
worker  he  becomes.  Intellectual  keenness 
and  broad  comprehension,  quickness  and 
alertness,  adaptability  and  circumspection 
increase  a  man's  productive  power.  Moral 
qualities  are  likewise  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Trustworthiness,  temperance,  prompt- 
ness, and  willingness  are  great  assets  to  any 
worker,  whether  in  the  bank  or  on  the  farm. 
It  is  significant  that  the  temperance  move- 
ment has  received  a  great  impetus  in  recent 
years  through  employers,  showing  that  so- 
briety is  en  economic  asset.  Some  railroads 
demand  abstinence  on  tiie  part  of  their  em- 
ployees, not  only  while  at  work,  but  also 
while  off  duty.  Many  forms  of  religion 
have  increased  the  working  power  of  nations 
by  insisting  on  sobriety,  either  voluntary  or 
enforced.  Here  one  may  recognize  the  close 
connection  between  religion  and  industry. 

The  third  factor  in  production  is  capital. 
Man  can  get  but  little  from  nature  with  his 
unaided  hands.  The  instruments  which 
assist  him  are  capital.  Every  man-made 
product,  all  the  way  down  from  the  ocean 
leviathan  of  civilized  man  to  the  humfble  elub 
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of  the  savagOi  which,  is  held  or  used  for  the 
production  or  acquisition  of  wealth  is  eap- 
ital.  This  term  includes,  then,  all  tools,  ma- 
chinery, business  buildings,  transportation 
BTstems,  raw  material,  and  the  knowledge  for 
utilizing  them.  The  objection  has  often 
been  made  that  all  of  the  things  mentioned 
are  themselves  the  result  of  labor  and  we 
should,  consequently,  consider  capital  as 
stored-up  labor.  This  contention  is  true, 
but  with  limitations.  No  one  would  main- 
tain for  a  moment  that  all  forms  of  ma- 
chinery, and  even  knowledge  to  use  them, 
are  the  result  of  work  or  exertion;  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  something  else  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  capital.  Only  in 
the  most  elementary  and  primitive  forms  of 
production  d6es  a  worker  get  immediate 
results  so  as  to  sustain  himself  during  labor. 
When  a  savage  goes  out  to  look  for  berries, 
he  does  not  carry  a  basket  with  him  to 
gather  them  for  a  ''rainy  day."  He  eats 
them  as  he  picks  them.  That  is,  he  con- 
sumes as  fast  as  he  produces;  hence,  he 
lives  literally  from  hand  to  mouth.  As  long 
as  he  continues  living  in  that  way  he  re- 
mains a  savage  and  can  not  progress  much 
above  the  animal  stage.  Progress  begins 
when  he  saves  some  of  his  food  for  future 
use,  allowing  himself  time  to  devote  some 
hours  and  days  to  other  pursuits,  such  as 
making  a  bow  and  arrows  in  order  to  be  able 
to  kill  animals  more  easily.  With  good  luck 
and  fair  skill  his  new  weapon  will  enable 
him  to  kill  a  deer  or  an  antelope,  providing 
food  for  many  days.  This  leisure  he  may 
-use  again  to  build  himself  a  little  hut  for 
better  protection  against  insects  and  rain. 
The  better  health  insured  in  this  way  will 
make  him  stronger  and  fleeter  physically 
and  more  alert  and  circumspect  mentally, 
and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  think  out  and 
realize  better  schemes  for  further  improve- 
ments. What  should  be  noted  here  is  the 
fact  that  the  moment  he  saves  some  food  and 
constructs  the  simplest  kind  of  a  weapon 
he  becomes,  economically  speaking,  a  capi- 
talist, because  he  employs  the  products  of 
pa^  labor  for  further  production.  This  is 
the  simplest  possible  form  of  capitalism,  be- 
cause employer  and  employee  are  combined 
in  one  person.  In  this  case  only  is  capital 
stored-up  labor  and  nothing  else. 

But  even  this  case  contains  the  elements 
of  something  else  than  mere  labor  or  physi- 
cal exertion;  for  those  who  speak  of  labor 


usually  mean  physical  exertion  along  eco- 
nomic lines.  These  elements  are  time,  sav- 
ing, and  planning.  The  lapse  of  time  re- 
moves satisfaction  from  exertion;  saving 
replaces  a  present  satisfaction  by  one  in 
the  future;  planning  means  an  arrangement 
by  means  of  present  efforts  for  greater  and 
more  numerous  satisfactions  in  the  future. 
These  qualities  imply  a  man  more  highly 
developed,  since  they  indicate  more  self-con- 
trol and  more  intelligence;  they  form  the 
basis  of  modern  capitalism. 

Since  present  effort  is  always  necessary  in 
order  to  future  satisfaction,  the  lapse  of 
time  involves  an  element  of  risk  which  but 
few  people  are  willing  to  take.  This  means 
a  differentiation  in  character  and  mental 
caliber.  There  are  persons  who  now  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  since  no  matter  how 
large  their  earnings  they  spend  them  as 
soon  as  received,  hence  they  can  never  be- 
come capitalists.  The  present  wasteful  and 
extravagant  spending  by  many  highly  paid 
laborers  is  an  illustration.  Unfortunately 
this  class  has  always  been  inr  the  majority. 
The  minority  possest  the  necessary  mental 
and  moral  qualities,  saved,  planned,  and  took 
risks.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  course 
of  time  they  should  get  possession  of  most 
forms  of  capital  and  that  the  majority 
should  lose  even  the  simplest  means  of  pro- 
duction, such  as  tools. 

The  Msaninq  of  Wealth:  It  will  be 
clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  wealth 
is  not  money,  but  the  various  means  of 
production.  Whether  we  look  at  labor  or 
capital,  the  human  material  is  the  most  im- 
portant item  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
This  is  true  even  in  regard  to  land.  Whole 
regions  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
tropics  are  inhabited  by  tribes  Who  are 
constantly  menaced  by  famines,  while  some 
of  the  poorest  endowed  regions  are  throb- 
bing with  the  life  of  happy  and  energetic 
men  and  women,  and  humming  with  produc- 
tive machinery.  This  is  the  reason  why 
John  Buskin  defined  wealth  as  the  number 
of  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  well- 
equipped  men  and  women,  rather  than  as 
the  economists  define  it — ^the  amount  of 
economic  goods  above  immediate  needs.  The 
churches  must  take  the  sociological  view  of 
Buskin,  since  they  have  the  mission  to  make 
men  more  moral  and  spiritual  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  more  intelligent  and  self-controlled. 
The  training  of  the  intellect  has  ^w  largely 
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paased  into  the  handa  of  the  8tate,  but  imoral 
traming  still  rests  with  the  Church. 


March  10 — Distribution  of 
Wealth 

SciuPTURE  Lesson:  Prov.  30:  7-9. 
In  the  Past:    There  is  no  statistical  evi- 
dence as  to  distribution  of  wealth  among 
peoples  of  antiquity,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  statistics  is  a  modem  science. 

Among  people  of  prehistoric  times  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  the  diatribution  of  wealth 
was  comparatively  equal,  for  reasons  which 
may  be  mentioned  briefly.  There  was,  in 
the  first  place,  very  little  wealth  anywhere. 
The  almost  ohronic  condition  of  those 
peoples  was  one  of  starvation  or,  aft  least, 
underfeeding.  Food  was  sufficient  neither 
in  quantity  nor  in  quality;  if  food  was 
scarce,  other  things  must  have  been  still 
more  scarce.  We  are  practically  certain  of 
this  condition,  because  we  know  what  the 
situation  is  among  contemporary  savage, 
barbarous,  and  even  semicivilized  peoples. 
Famines  are  frequent  among  them,  and 
these  are  evidence  of  'a  general  scarcity. 
Where  poverty  is  general  and  abject,  no 
one  can  be  rich,  since  wealth  even  on  the 
part  of  a  few  persons  indicates  a  fair  sur- 
plus. The  second  reason  for  equal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  or  rather  of  poverty,  was  the 
lack  of  machinery  in  industry  and  agricul- 
ture.  Manufacture,  that  is,  making  with 
the  hand,  has  always  lagged  in  production 
far  behind  machinofaeture,  or  making  with 
a  machine.  The  latter  excels  the  former  any- 
where from  twenty-  to  a  thousandfold. 
Production  by  hand  rarely  exceeds  the 
actual  needs  of  the  individual.  A  chieftain 
might  have  a  hundred  slaves,  but  they 
could  not  produce  much  more  than  they 
themselves  needed  so  as  to  be  kept  at  a  fair 
level  of  efficiency,  and  w&at  the  chief  needed 
for  his  family  and  entourage.  Another  rea- 
son for  this  poverty  was  the  great  destruc- 
tiveness  of  frequent  wars  among  the  tribes. 
These  not  only  destroyed  what  little  prop- 
erty there  was,  but  discouraged  production. 
The  summing  up  may  be  done  best  in  the 
words  of  the  Russian  prince,  Peter  Kropot- 
kin:  "Antiquity  was  mighty  glad  if  it 
reached  the  end  of  the  year  with  an  even 
balance,  for  usually  there  was  a  deficit." 

When  we  are  well  within  historic  times 
the  picture  changes  completely.    There  waa 


inequality  of  distribution  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  those  who  worked — and  this  was  the 
vast  majority — ^had  in  many  cases  less  than 
the  bare  necessities,  while  the  few  were  in 
proportion  to  the  total  national  wealth 
extraordinarily  rich.  This  inference  can  be 
made  safely  on  the  basis  of  the  luxurious 
habits  of  the  few  rich.  Exampies  of  this 
luxury  were  given  in  the  November,  and 
especially  in  the  December,  lessons.  Other 
cases  are  well  known  and  need  merely  be 
referred  to.  The  names  of  Lucullus  and  of 
Nero  are  a  byword  to  this  day  for  wasteful 
luxury.  The  "hanging  gardens"  of  Baby- 
lon and  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  fur- 
niah  other  illustrations  of  equally  foolish 
expenditure.  With  the  comparatively  simple 
methods  of  economic  production  these  lux- 
uries must  have  become  possible  through 
subjection  and  deprivation  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  must  have  produced  a  corre- 
sponding inequality  of  di^ribution.  The 
Boman  historian  Tacitus  remarks  that  all 
Italy  was  pillaged,  the  provinces  were 
plundered,  and  every  foreign  ally  was  eom- 
peUed  to  contribute.  The  very  gods  were 
taxed,  their  temples  were  robbed  of  their 
treasures,  and  their  statues  were  deemed  law- 
ful prey. 

In  the  Present:  There  are  two  views 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  in 
the  present;  one  holding  that  there  is  a 
greater  concentration,  the  other  that  there  is 
a  more  equitable  distribution  than  formerly. 
Before  giving  the  arguments  for  the  two 
views,  a  few  considerations  may  be  in  place. 
If  the  population  increases  and  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  different  economic  classes  re- 
mains the  same,  the  number  of  rich  persons 
must  of  necessity  increase.  Suppose  that 
in  1850  there  had  been  fifty  persons  possess- 
ing $1,000,000,  that  350  persons  had  from 
$750,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  that  600  persons 
had  from  $500,000  to  $750,000.  If  the  pop- 
ulation had  remained  the  same  and  every 
one's  wealth  had  been  doubled,  in  1900  there 
would  have  been  one  thousand  millionaires; 
and  if  the  population  at  the  same  increased 
fourfold,  with  the  relations  among  the  new 
populations  the  same  as  in  the  old,  we 
should  then  have  four  thousand  millionaires, 
without  any  tendency  toward  concentration. 
Another  item  to  be  considered  is  the  greater 
productivity  of  a  more  general  use  of  ma- 
chinery. In  1820  the  list  of  the  United 
States  census  considered  aa  very  rich  per- 
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sons  those  possessing  $20^000 ;  in  1846,  prop- 
erty of  $50,000  was  considered  very  large; 
in  1855  it  was  $100,000;  in  189^  it  was 
$1,000,000.  The  income  tax  has  revealed 
that  in  1916  there  were  22,696  millionaires 
in  our  country,  a  number  nearly  8,000  more 
than  in  1915.  In  1917  the  number  was 
larger  still. 

During  the  decade  of  1892-1902  about  3.5 
per  cent,  paid  about  33 '  per  cent,  of  the 
income  tax  in  Prussia.  Mr.  6.  K.  Holmes 
found  that  in  1900  about  91  per  cent,  of  the 
people  owned  29  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  in 
the  United  States;  8.97  per  cent,  owned  61 
per  cent.;  while  0.3  per  cent,  owned  20  per 
cent.  In  England  conditions  are  similar.  If 
to  these  data  the  statement  is  added  that 
ten  of  our  millionaires  had  incomes  each  of 
$5,000,000  in  1916,  and  that  376  persons 
paid  taxes  on  million-dollar  incomes  as 
against  120  in  1915,  60  in  1914,  and  44  in 
1913,  the  case  for  the  concentration  of 
wealth  eeems  complete. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  wages 
have  risen  enormously  during  the  last  three 
years.  In  the  Pittsburg  steel-mills,  for 
instance,  the  lowest  wages  are  paid  to  the 
boys  who  assist  the  catciiers;  they  are  $3.50 
per  day.  Wages  of  adults  run  from  $10  to 
$30  per  day  for  expert  workers  such  as 
rollers.  The  objection  may  be  raised  that 
prices  have  risen,  too,  and  have  more  than 
equalized  wages.  It  may  be  well  to  measure 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  by  two 
articles — sugar  and  automobiles.  Less  than 
three  hundred  years  ago  sugar  was  hardly 
even  tasted  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
while  to-day  even  the  poorest  laborer  can 
not  do  without  it.  The  writer  remembers  a 
friend,  well  connected  and  well-to-do,  in 
1898  entertaining  for  over  an  hour  half  a 
dozen  college  graduates,  all  in  business,  with 
his  experiences  on  his  first  automobile-ride 
in  a  millionaire's  car.  To-day  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district  laborers  are  often  seen  riding 
about  in  their  own  machines,  and  skilled 
mechanics  all  over  the  country  frequently 
go  to  work  in  their  own  trucks  and  have 
pleasure  machines  besides. 


March  17 — Causes  of  Poverty 

Scripture  Lesson:  Prov.  10:15;  13:18; 
23:21. 

The  Problem:  Before  discussing  the 
causes    of    poverty    it    will    be    necessary 


at  least  brieifly  to  indicate  the  attitude 
which  must  be  taken.  There  are  two  general 
points  .of  view  which  may  serve  as  indica- 
tions of  one'a  attitude — a  person  may  lay 
the  blame  for  poverty  on  the  environment 
or  social  conditions,  or  on  the  poor  personal 
endowment  of  the  individual,  due  either  to 
bad  heredity  or  to  bad  personal  qualities. 
In  discussing  poverty  it  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference which  of  these  views  we  take,  or 
whether  we  take  either,  because  the  whole 
argument  will  and  must  be  colored  by  it. 
The  difficulty  with  both  of  these  view-points 
is  that  each  represents  a  theory  rather  than 
the  facts.  The  defender  of  either  theory  is 
bound  to  misconstrue  facts  so  as  to  make 
them  fit  his  theory,  since  he  is  biased.  Much 
academic  discussion  is  for  this  yery  reason 
useless,  if  not  futile  and  dangerous. 

Life  is  controlled  by  facts,  not  by  theories. 
A  man  is  bom  into  a  given  environment  with 
certain  qualities.  If  both  environment  and 
qualities  are  favorable,  the  chances  are  for 
a  successful  life ;  if  environment  is  good  and 
qualities  poor,  what  will  happen  is  largely 
a  matter  of  future  circumstances;  if 
heredity  is  good  but  environment  unfavor- 
able, the  individual  has  in  many  cases  a 
hard  struggle;  while  if  both  are  of  a  nega- 
tive character,  but  little  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
done.  The  question  arises,  moreover,  what 
is  meant  by  environment.  Is  it  riches  or 
poverty?  Is  it  moral  conditions  in  the  fam- 
ily? Is  it  the  intellectual  atmosphere? 
There  are  ample  facts  to  prove  that  mere 
economic  affluence  does  not  constitute  a 
favorable  environment  and  may  be  rather  a 
handicap  to  a  person.  Other  facts  prove 
that  where  physical  heredity  is  good  and 
the  family  environment  is  mentally  and 
morally  sound,  economic  handicaps  can  but 
delay  the  ultimate  success  of  the  individual. 
These  personal  qualities  count  so  much  that 
some  one  defines  capital  in  its  essence  as  the 
capacity  for  doing  things  combined  with 
strict  integrity;  this  means  ultimately  char- 
acter and  capacity  (The  Creation  of  Wealth, 
by  J.  H.  Lockwood,  p.  28). 

The  Causes  of  Poverty:  These  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  those  that  empha- 
size individual  responsibility,  and  those 
which  emphasize  social  responsibility. 

According  to  the  first  group  poverty  is 
the  penalty  of  inefficiency,  whether  due  to 
poor  heredity  or  to  individual  habits.  A 
person  bom  with  a  weak  constitution,  per- 
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haps  a  predisposition  for  specific  diseasoi 
has  no  physical  stamina  to  endure  the  reg- 
ular and  systematic  exertion  demanded  for 
work.  If  he  be  born  with  a  mental  handi- 
cap, e,g.,  f  eeble-mdndednessj  he  is  unable  to 
do  any  but  the  crudest  and,  consequently, 
poorest  paid  work.  If,  again,  he  is  born 
normally  but  takes  to  drink  and  dissipation, 
he  must  either  become  poor  or  remain  so. 
No  one  can  be  blamed  for  this  situation 
but  nature,  which  distributes  her  gifts  un- 
equally. More  specifically,  he  may  blame 
his  immediate  and  remote  ancestors  for  his 
poor  endowment.  Success,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  result  of  personal  qualities, 
ekher  inherited  or  acquired,  perhaps  both ; 
it  is  the  reward  t)f  efficiency.  Idleness  and 
worthlessness  among  t^e  rich  are  looked 
upon  as  exceptional  and  soon  lead  to  the 
dissipation  of  fortunes.  The  large  expendi- 
tures of  the  rich  are  excused  on  the  basis 
that  owing  to  their  efficiency  they  produce 
more  than  they  consume  and  that  they  do 
not,  at  any  rate,  deduct  from  the  income 
of  the  poorer  dassee. 

According  to  the  environmental  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  poverty,  society  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  distress  of  many 
persons.  There  are  all  kinds  of  special 
privileges  which  enable  the  few  to  levy  toil 
on  the  many;  and  most  fortunes,  .it  is 
claimed,  originated  and  are  maintained  un- 
der the  shelter  of  some  monopolistic  enter- 
prise. This  unequal  distribution  causes 
poverty,  and,  consequently,  inefficiency,  since 
poorly  fed  persons  can  not  endtire  the  strain 
of  regular  exertion.  Society  must  help 
them  to  improve  their  economic  condition 
by  more  equitable  distribution,  by  better 
remuneration  or  more  regular  employment, 
and  by  teaching  them  trades.  They  should 
be  taught  to  live  wisely  and  to  utilize  in- 
dustrial opportunities  better.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  differences  in  ability  exist,  but 
such  differences  are  supposed  to  produce  en- 
tirely disproportionate  rewards  owing  to 
artificial  privileges.  Fortunes  are  not  so 
much  the  result  of  individual  ability  as  of 
social  opportunities.  Take  the  present  war 
as  an  illustration.  Munition-makers  and 
steel-manufacturers  and  many  others  have 
reaped  rich  rewards  through  causes  for 
which  they  were  not  in  the  least  responsible. 
Recall  the  addition  of  nearly  8,000  men  to 
the  list  of  our  millionaires  in  one  year  (see 
preceding  lesson). 


The  discussion  has,  thus  far,  dealt  with 
ultimate  causes.  The  immediate  or  primary 
causes  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
upon  them,  ^owntree,  in  his  book  on 
Poverty,  claims  that  15.63  per  cent,  of  the 
poverty  in  York,  England,  is  due  to  the 
death  of  the  chief  wage-earner;  5.11  to 
illness  or  old  age  of  the  chief  wage-earner; 
2.31  to  chief  wage-earner  being  out  of 
work;  2.83  to  irregularity  of  work;  22.16 
to  family  being  too  large,  ue.,  more  than 
four  children;  51.96  to  low  wages  in  regu- 
lar work.  He  does  not  mention  drink,  altho 
that  is  estimated  by  others  as  high  as  20 
per  cent. 

Another  question  that  needa  to  be 
answered  is  concerning  the  meaning  of  pov- 
erty. A  few  years  ago  the  standard  of 
living  among  workingmen  was  stated  to 
require  $600  per  year  as  an  absolute  min- 
imum, $700  as  a  minimum,  and  $800  as  a 
bare  sufficiency.  These  figures  have  since 
advanced  at  least  $500.  We  find  on  the 
other  hand  that,  in  1906,  the  average  sal- 
ary of  clergymen  was  $663  per  year;  of 
25.72  per  cent,  of  teachers  in  towns  of  3,000 
inhabitants  or  over,  less  than  $600;  of  36.71 
per  cent.,  between  $600  and  $800.  In  the 
executive  civil  service  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  year  1907,  the  earnings  of  16.7  per 
cent,  of  male  employees  were  less  than 
$720;  of  11.8  per  cent.,  between  $720  and 
$840;  of  6.1  per  cent.,  between  $840  and 
$900.  Neither  ministers,  nor  teachers,  nor 
civil  employees  are  looked  upon  as  poor. 
Workingmen  with  similar  incomes  are  so 
considered.  Is  this  because  the  former 
manage  their  resources  better?  Or  is  it  be- 
cause the  latter  are  all  marHedf  The  first 
explanation  is  nearer  right,  because  most 
Protestant  ministers  are  married,  and  both 
teachers  and  ministers  have  to  maintain 
a  higher  standard  of  living  than  most 
laborers.  The  question  of  poverty  can  not 
consequently  be  answered  in  mere  terms  of 
money;  the  problem  is  chiefly  one  of  char- 
acter and  intelligent  management. 


March  24 — Wealth,  Poverty, 
and  Spirituality 

SoRiPTUBE  Lesson:  Luke  16:  19-31 

Introduction:  Perhaps  the  most  striking 

proof    of     the    theory     that     moral     rules 

are   made  by   society  is   the   doctrine   that 

prospective  happiness  and  righteousness  are 
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supposed  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Society  could 
not  have  existed  without  the  belief  that 
righteousness  and  well-being  are  inex- 
tricably united,  for  without  vision  the  peo- 
ple perish.  The  brutal  facts  of  life  in  those 
early  days  when  might  was  right  compelled 
men  to  inVent  a  theory  that  morality  was 
after  all  justified  and  that  its  tenets  would 
help  men  to  live  a  better  life.  The  idealist 
had  to  save  his  soul  by  this  belief  or 
despair.  Since  society  is  buHt  essentially  on 
the  ideas  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  co- 
operation for  the  improvement  of  all,  it 
must  of  necessity  adopt  this  theory  to  main- 
tain its  own  courage  to  go  on  living  and 
progressing.  Tet  the  facts  of  life  were 
generally  opposed  to  it.  Intelligent  men 
who  lived  not  in  dreams,  but  faced  facts, 
had  to  recognize  the  discrepancy  between 
theory  and  practise.  The  psalmist  is 
troubled  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
and  confesses  that  ''their  eyes  stand  out 
with  fatness;  they  have  more  than  heart 
could  wish"  (Ps.  73).  The  violator  of 
ethical  rules  too  often  escapes  the  punish- 
ment he  deserves;  the  wicked  flourish  like 
a  green  bay-tree,  while  the  righteous  begs 
his  bread.  But  society  could  not  live  with- 
out the  ideal  that  virtue  must  ultimately  be 
rewarded  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
was  transferred  into  the  future  life.  The 
problem  which  puzzled  the  pssdmist  coidd 
be  solved  only  by  a  reference  to  an  eventual 
reversion  of  present  facts.  "  Until  I  went 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God;  then  I  under- 
stood their  end.  Surely  thou  didst  set  them 
in  slippery  places;  thou  castedst  them  down 
into  destruction." 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  development, 
which  can  only  be  referred  to  here,  was  that 
the  notion  came  to  be  entertained  that  this 
world  was  given  over  to  wickedness  and 
that  a  rectification  must  take  place  in  a 
future  life.  The  parable  of  Lazarus  was 
taken  to  describe  an  actual  event;  the  rich 
must  have  been  wicked,  because  under  no 
other  conditions  could  he  be  conceived  to 
have  amassed  a  fortune.  The  economic  dis- 
tinction, between  rich  and  poor  came  to  be 
eventually  the  equivalent  of  a  moral  differ- 
ence— an  idea  which  was  almost  universal 
in  Old-  and  New-Testament  times  and  is 
still  prevalent  among  the  poor  classes.  To 
put  the  matter  bluntly,  the  poor  is  supposed 
to  be  poor  because  he  is  righteous,  while  the 
rich  is  rich  because  he  is  wicked.    Scientific- 


ally this  noldon  has  been  translated  into  the 
theory  that  environment  and  special  priv- 
ileges are  responsible  for  the  success  of  one 
man  and  for  the  failure  of  another. 

1.-  The  Meanino  op  Spirituality:  Ow- 
ing to  the  clash  between  the  idealist  and  the 
practical  man,  as  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  the  inability  to  reconcile 
the  two  views,  spirituality  came  to  mean 
aloofness  from  the  world,  contemplation  of 
the  future  without  troubling  about  the  pres- 
ent, and  immersion,  so  to  speak,  in  the  per- 
fect love  of  God.  A  negative  character  was 
thus  given  to  spirituality;  it  came  to  mean 
inaction,  receptivity  instead  of  creativeness, 
dependence  instead  of  self-reliance.  This 
was  primarily  an  oriental  doctrine  which 
had  permeated  not  only  India,  but  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Mediterranean.  It  con- 
tinued to  exercise  its  influence  in  the 
Christian  world  long  after  it  had  been 
repudiated  by  Jesus.  It  has  survived  in 
the  form  of  monasticism  to  this  day,  but 
found  its  climax  in  the  mendicant  orders 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  e.g.,  the  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  others.  The  vow  of  pov- 
erty meant  a  distinct  repudiation  of  wealth 
and  of  the  activities  creating  it.  The  ma- 
jority— ^and  the  poor  are  always  a  majority 
— ^naturally  adopted  this  view  and  came  to 
look  upon  the  rich  as  unspiritual.  By  the 
same  twist  of  logic  they  considered  them- 
selves as  spiritual,  because  they  did  not  en- 
gage in  money-making  activities  but  strove 
merely  for  a  living.  This  view  had  taken 
such  a  firm  hold  on  the  men  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  many  rich  persons  divested  them- 
selves of  their  wealth  at  least  a  few  days 
before  death. 

This  monastic  conception  of  spirituality 
is,  however,  utterly  repudiated  by  Jesus. 
All  life  is  intended  to  grow  more  perfect 
according  to  its  kind.  Social  life  purposes 
to  make  us  more  perfect  human  beings  by 
cooperation  in  all  things.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  action,  not  by  inaction.  The  idler 
and  the  parasite  have  no  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  because  that  is  conceived  after 
the  analogy  of  the  human  organism,  whtre 
each  member  must  do  its  part  (see  Prov. 
6:6,  18:9;  Bomans  12:11;  Heb.  6:12; 
where  idleness  is  reproved).  Jesus  wants 
a  positive,  not  a  negative  morality;  the 
doing  of  good  things,  not  the  omission  of 
evil  acts.  As  the  author  of  Eece  Homo  says: 
"The    sinner   whom   Christ   habitually   de- 
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nonnees  ia  lie  wlio  liaa  done  nothing;  the 
priest  and  Levite  who  passed  by;  the  rich 
man  at  whose  gate  Lazarus  lay  while  'no 
man  did  aught  for  him';  the  servant  who 
hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin."  The  Master 
wanted  efficiency,  productiveness,  and  eo- 
cialy  ue.,  useful  activity. 

Thb  Bich  Man:  If  the  idea  just  de- 
veloped is  clear,  the  oondemnation  of  rich 
men  is  easily  understood.  What  did  a  man 
do  in  those  days  when  he  had  become  richf 
Dives  "was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day." 
The  other  rich  man  (Luke  12: 13-21)  said 
unto  himself:  "Take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry."  Such  men  become  idlers^ 
parasites,  and  profligates,  and  hardly  enter 
iuto  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  perhaps  with  more 
difficulty  than  the  camel  through  the  eye  of 
the  needle — ^not  because  they  are  rich,  but 
because  they  are  not  exercising  their  Gk>d- 
given  faculties  for  their  own  and  their  fel- 
low men's  development.  Biches  as  the  cause 
of  self -indulgence  are  condemned;  as  a 
means  of  further  service  they  are  praised. 
It  is,  after  all,  character  that  counts  in  the 
kingdom;  and  the  rich  man  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  willingness  to  serve 
has  as  good  a  diance  to  be  spiritual  as  any- 
body else. 

Thb  Poor  Man  :  No  man  is  spiritual  by 
virtue  of  his  economic  condition,  not  even 
the  poor.  Poverty  has  its  own  temptations. 
There  are  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  toward 
the  rich.  There  is  the  tendency  to  let  some' 
one  else  make  provision  for  the  poor,  be- 
cause the  "world  owes  him  a  living."  If 
the  test  of  useful  activity  as  a  measure  of 
spirituality  be  true,  it  is  applicable  equally 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  WitMn  his  own 
opportunities  the  poor  man  has  as  good  a 
chance  to  attain  to  spirituality  as  the  rich. 
He  has  the  same  expectation  with  his  two 
talents,  properly  used,  as  the  man  with 
five  or  ten  talents.  And  within  his  own 
sphere  he  has  as  much  of  a  chance  to  be 
harmful  as  the  rich.  Sabotage,  "  loafing  on 
the  job,"  watching  the  dock,  and  other  short- 
comings are  as  effective  obstacles  to  devel- 
oping spirituality  as  the  "  deceitfulness  of 
riches." 

Poverty,  as  such,  has  indeed  no  claim 
either  to  less  or  to  greater  spirituality  than 
wealtii.  It  is  a  matter  of  character,  which 
may  develop  in  the  cottage  as  well  as  in  the 
palace. 


March  SI — Is  Equalization  of 

Wealth  Possible  and 

Desirable? 

ScBiPTURE  Lesson:  Luke  IS:  11-32.  Two 
sons  of  the  same  parents  were  brought  up 
under  the  same  conditions.  Yet  how  dif- 
ferently they  handled  their  property.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  prodigal  repented  when 
he  found  what  he  had  made  of  himself  by 
his  profligacy.  The  same  share  produced 
very  different  results. 

Is  It  DssnuBLB:  There  is  practically 
no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  desir- 
ability of  a  more  equitable  diffusion  of 
wealth,  at  least  in  theory.  When  it  comes 
to  application,  opinions  differ  widely. 

The  evils  of  too  great  diversities  in  pos- 
sessions are  numerous.  There  is  always  a 
danger  that  the  poor  may  become  sub- 
servient and  the  rich  arrogant.  Either  is 
injurious  to  character,  and,  if  Buskin's 
definition  of  wealth  is  correct,  tiie  greatest 
barm  would  result.  This  is  especially  true 
in  a  democracy.  It  is  significant  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  waiters  in  our  hotels 
and  restaurants  are  either  foreigners  or 
children  of  immigrants.  Practically  every 
American  who  has  traveled  abroad  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  obsequiousness  of  servants 
and  waiters.  A  democracy  demands  that  a 
man  should  do  his  work  properly  and  be 
paid  for  it  adequately,  and  ask  no 
favors. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  important 
reason  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth.  Society  needs  the  development  of 
every  talent  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  that 
of  the  gifted  individual.  The  progress  of 
society  depends  on  this,  for  all  initiative 
and  originality  come  from  « individuals. 
Much  misery  and  heart-burnings  could  be 
avoided,  moreover,  if  individuals  with  some 
special  gift  had  a  better  opportunity  for 
developing  their  talent.  The  long,  weary, 
and  exhausting  struggles  of  many  talented 
men  should  be  avoided.  It  is  an  intolerable 
situation  that  men  should  spend  ten  or 
fifteen  years  in  trying  to  make  a -living 
while  developing  their  talent  when  it  could 
be  done  in  fewer  years  more  effectively  with 
a  little  more  money,  while  sons  of  the  idle 
rich  spend  large  sums  on  indulging  their 
whims.  The  talented  who  are  able  to  off- 
set their  handicaps  are  generally  those  who 
have  been  endowed  with  unusual  vitality; 
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those  not  so  blessed  frequently  succumb,  and 
society  is  the  poorer  for  their  failure. 

A  political  democracy  is  a  mere  sham  if 
sufficient  economic  independence  is  denied 
to  the  citizen.  Universal  suffrage  has  failed 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  advocates 
for  this  very  reason.  There  has  been  too 
much  vote-selling,  directly  and  indirectly,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  must  hold  tiieir  job. 

These  are  but  a  few  reasons  making  a 
more  equitable  distribution  desirable. 

Is  It  Possible:  We  have  deliberately 
avoided  the  term  '^  equalization  of  wealth," 
since  that  is  plainly  impossible.  Too  many 
practical  experiments  of  a  communistic 
nature,  including  that  of  the  first  church 
at  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  4:32-37),  have 
been  utter  failures  to  place  any  belief  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  theory. 

A  more  equitable  distribution  is  also  im- 
possible, as  claimed  by  some,  because  they 
believe  that  under  the  competitive  system 
tiiere  is,  on  the  whole,  a  diffusion  of  wealth 
according  to  merit.  A  different  apportion- 
ment of  wealth  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Each  individual  must  bear  the  con- 
sequences, of  his  conduct,  since  that  is  neces- 
sary as  a  disciplinary  measure.  If  the 
children  of  the  shiftless  receive,  through 
thoughtless  or  various  systems  of  poor-re- 
lief, the  right  to  eat  the  substance  of  the 
efficient  and  the  prudent,  the  community 
wiH  lose  both  the  capital  and  the  good 
qualities  under  which  that  capital  was 
created.  This  argument  is  borne  out  by 
numerous  facts,  for  instance  that  many 
laborers  who  get  very  high  pay  at  present 
either  spend  their  earnings  fooliahly  or 
work  only  a  few  days  per  week.  Some  em- 
ployers have  found  it  necessary  to  pay  off 
their  workmen  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
since  Sunday  and  Monday  were  frequently 
used  for  wasting  the  week's  pay  given  on 
Saturday.  Charity  workers  have  found  that 
in  many  cases  families  which  were  helped 
year  after  year  failed  to  improve  and  de- 
veloped into  paupers  without  self-respect  or 
sense  of  responsibility. 

It  is  held  by  others  that  under  modem 
conditions  there  is  no  possibility  of  discov- 
ering with  any  approach  to  accuracy  how 
much   each   man'A   coDtrH)ution   toward   a 


given  output  is.  They  daim  that  it  is  an 
arbitrary  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployee tmd  middleman  to  keep  the  lion's 
share  of  the  profits  and  give  the  remainder 
to  the  worker.  They  also  aver  tiiat  the 
present  high  incomes  of  some  ultra-wealthy 
men  are  not  necessary  to  stimulate  enter- 
prise, since  if  incomes  were  limited  to,  say, 
$100,000  per  year,  men  would  strive  just 
as  hard  to  get  into  that  dass.  They,  finally, 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  right  to  private 
property  is  not  absolute,  cdnoe  it  is  a  social 
institution. 

MsASUKBs  Actually  Taken  to  Cubtatl 
THE  Acquisition  ot  Wealth:  Whatever 
the  merits  of  theoretical  discussions  may 
be,  most  civilized  countries  have  already 
taken  measures  to  modify  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  Some  of  these  try  to  prevent  im- 
proper methods  of  accumulating  wealth. 
The  liigh  taxing  of  the  unearned  increment 
in  land  and  the  control  of  monopolistic  en- 
terprises fall  under  this  head.  So-called 
"get-rich-quick"  schemes  are  gradually  be- 
ing eliminated,  and  a  demand  is  made  that 
favoritism  shall  be  abolished,  so  that  in- 
come shall  not  be  wholly  out  of  proportion 
to  need  or  service.  The  graded  income  tax 
and  the  surtax  on  specially  high  profits,  par- 
ticularly when  accruing  from  temporary  but 
imperative  demands,  and  the  inheritance  tax 
tend  to  limit  too  large  fortunes. 

Other  methods  for  modifying  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  endeavor  to  strengthen  those 
"less  favored  by  nature."  Here  we  have 
advocacy  of  smaller  families,  and  of  better 
methods  of  education  so  as  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  workers  and  make  them 
wiser  spenders  of  what  they  receive.  Social 
insurance,  either  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
and  better  means  of  providing  employment, 
have  been  helpful  in  some  countries  to  es- 
tablish greater  stability  of  character  and 
thus  to  prevent  extreme  poverty.  The  es- 
tablishment of  postal  savings  banks  has 
been  the  means  of  teaching  providence  and 
has  proved  helpful  in  making  an  eventual 
better  distribution  of  wealth  possible.  Most 
important  is  the  increasing  attention  paid 
to  health  and  sanitation,  since  sickness  and 
consequent  early  death  of  the  chief  bread- 
winner have  beoi  the  cause  of  much  poverty. 
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lent  disorder  of  life  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Jesnd  landed  on  the  beach,  having  proved 
his  power  over  nature;  before  he  set  sail 
again  he  had  proved  his  power  over  human 
nature  in  one  of  its  most  turbulent  forms. 
In  both  eases  the  quiet,  calm  authority  of 
the  Lord  comes  out.  We  see  him  moving  un- 
ruffled through  confusion  and  imparting 
something  of  his  own  self-possession  to 
others,  bj  inspiring  them  with  confidence  in 
himself  and  restoring  them  to  harmony. 

The  golden  text  sums  up  the  attitude 
toward  such  deeds  of  God;  the  impression 
they  should  produce  is  gladness,  gladness 
that  such  a  deliverer  is  ours.  The  dUsciples, 
when  the  calm  eamis,  were  ovcfrawed.  That 
is  a  right  impression  to  begin  with,  but  it 
must  ripen  into  joy,  the  joy  of  thankfulness 
and  confidence  which  says,  ''We  are  glad." 
The  lunatic  came  nearer  to  this.  He  wanted 
to  accompany  Jesus;  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  being  left  alone  again.  But  Jesus 
gave  him  a  commission  to  witness  for  him, 
and  that  tsommission  was  to  be  the  best  way 
of  showing  his  gladness  for  the  cure.  Jesus 
had  no  fear  that  the  cure  would  not  be  per- 
manent, and  he  realized  that  the  man  would 
be  most  at  peace  if  he  were  obedient  and 
if  he  were  ^lad  enough  to  spread  the  news 
of  what  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
God.  For  the  real  gladness  is  not  self- 
congratulation;  it  is  an  impulse  to  make 
known  the  good  thing  that  has  come  to  us 
and  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  this 
peace  is  possible  for  others  as  well  as  for 
ourselves.  ''  Tho  Lord  has  done  ^great  things 
for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad" — and  glad 
that  what  he  has  done  for  us  can  be  done 
for  others.  *No  one  could  have  any  confi- 
dence in  a  God  of  favorites.  Moral  peace 
depends  on  a  Gk>d  who  is  not  selfish  or  nar- 
row, and  it  is  held  only  by  those  who  are 
ready  to  do  what  they  can  to  have  it  trans- 
mitted to  their  own  circles  for  which  they 
are  responsible. 


Mar.  S — Jestis  Bringing  Peace 

(Mark  4:35^5:20) 

The  point  of  the  first  story  (4:36-41)  is 
that  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  when  men  are 
doing  what  lie  bids  them^  they  need  have  no 
anxiety.  Faith,  if  it  is  real,  is  the  basis  of 
peace,  and  faith  means  an  absolute  assur- 
ance, in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, that  Jesus  does  care  for  his  own. 
There  is  much  in  life  to  excite  the  contrary 
emotion  of  fear,  the  nervous  fear  that  we 
ore  left  to  ourselves,  even  in  our  religious 
work  and  position.  And  such  fear  is  apt 
to  produce  the  wrong  kind  of  prayer,  the 
appeal  of  the  disciples  in  the  swamping 
waves  to  One  who  needed,  they  implied,  to 
be  awakened  to  the  situation.  This  prayer 
is  common  in  times  of  panic.  But  it  is  a 
reflection  upon  God.  A  frightened  man  is 
of  no  use  for  anything;  he  is  not  even  any 
use  for  prayer.  He  can  not  see  that  the 
Jesus  whom  he  professes  to  trust  is  thor- 
oughly competent  to  provide  for  his  own, 
and  that  if  he  tells  his  disciples  to  cross  to 
the  other  side  he  wDl  see  to  it  that  they  get 
there.  The  conviction  of  this  competence 
of  €k>d  is  the  source  of  peace,  and  in  tiie 
company  of  Jesus,  as  he  implied  in  his  re- 
proachful words,  men  ought  to  possess  it. 

The  second  story  (6:1-20)  illustrates  the 
X>eace  brought  by  Jesus,  not  to  a  man's  re- 
lations with  his  situation,  but  to  his  divided 
inner  nature.  The  demoniac  was  left  to 
himself,  an  outcast  from  society.  Jesus 
brought  him  relief  by  "showing  him  pity." 
After  his  cure  he  is  bidden  go  home  and 
ten  "all  that  the  Lord  has  done  for  you 
and  how  he  took  pity  on  you."  Jesus  saw 
that  there  was  something  to  be  done  for 
the  lunatic,  and  he  did  it  with  compassion 
as  well  as  with  skill  and  strength ;  the  torn 
nature  was  rdbtored  to  unity  with  itself,  the 
man  regained  his  sober  senses,  and  the  vio- 
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Mar.  10 — JestLS  Restoring  Life 
and  Health  (Mark  6:21-43) 

Among  the  crowd  which  thronged  round 
JesuB  on  his  return  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake  there  was  one  man  who  had  a  spe- 
cial and  private  need.  Jaims  wanted  the 
healing  power  of  Jesus,  rather  than  his 
teaching.  His  little  girl  was  dangerouslj 
ill,  and  Jesus  instantly  agreed  to  accompany 
him  to  his  house.  He  had  just  cured  a 
man.  Now  he  was  to  cure  a  girL  But,  on 
the  way,  he  found  himself  able  to  cure  a 
woman.  This  cure  is  dovetailed  into  the 
story  of  the  other  miracle,  in  verses  25-34. 
What  we  should  notice  in  this  familiar  tale 
is  that  it  is  an  illustration  of  faith.  Jesus 
feels  the  difference  between  the  clutch  of  the 
woman  and  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  but 
he  will  not  let  the  woman  go  without  bring- 
ing home  to  her  the  fact  that  her  cure  was 
roally  due  to  her  faith.  It  is  not  a  Holy 
Coat  miracle.  "  Thy  faith  hks  Baved  thee." 
It  was  her  faith,  even  in  a  half -superstitious 
form,  which  had  brought  her  into  touch 
with  his  healing  presence.  And  Jesus  in- 
sists on  her  publicly  acknowledging  this  in 
spite  of  the  modesty  which  had  originally 
prevented  her  from  betraying  her  woman's 
complaint,  in  order  that  she  might  realize 
this  supreme  factor  of  faith  and  also  be- 
cause he  knew  that  confession  in  public 
would  be  good  for  her. 

When  we  resume  the  story  of  Jesus  and 
Jairus,  we  find  that  faith  is  still  promi- 
nent. Jairus's  faith  was  tried,  first  by  the 
delay  caused  by  this  incident,  and  then  by 
the  bad  news  which  he  received  immediately. 
His  daughter  had  died,  so  the  messengers 
told  him.  He  did  not  tell  Jesus  t6at  it  was 
no  use  for  him  to  go  any  fafther;  if  he 
thought  of  that,  he  had  not  time  to  say  it, 
for  Jesus  at  once  "ignored  the  suggestion 
of  the  messengers"  (this  is  the  meaning  of 
verse  36).  He  saw  Jairus  downcast  and 
rallied  his  faith.  Only,  observe  that  this 
was  a  supreme  act  of  faith  upon  the  part 
of  Jesus  himself.  Even  in  the  face  of  death 
he  was  not  daunted.  All  he  does  is  to  dis- 
miss the  crowd,  who  were  probably  quite 
willing  to  go,  now  that  the  death  of  the  girl 
was  announced,  since  they  no  longer  ex- 
pected any  cure  from  the  great  teacher. 
What  he  says  to  the  poor  father  is,  "Stop 
being  afraid";  he  noticed  the  downcast 
look  on  the  man's  face.     "Only  believe." 


TheUi  for  the  first  time,  we  have  the  inner 
eirde  of  the  disciples  mentioned  —  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  These  alone  he  takes  with 
him,  not  only  to  the  house,  but  into  the 
house  along  with  the  parents  of  the  girl. 
He  will  not  have  any  beside  him  who  are 
not  deeply  and  personally  concerned.  There 
is  a  distinct  avoidance  of  anything  like  sen- 
sationalism, and  this  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  prohibition  in  verse  43.  He  does  not 
wish  the  miracle  to  be  a  mere  subject  of 
conversation  and  of  excited  comment.  He 
had  insisted  on  the  woman  with  the  hemor- 
rhage making  her  cure  public,  but  in  this 
case  perhaps  he  felt  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  girl  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  his 
Messianic  career  and  that  it  might  provoke 
a  premature  agitation.  There  was  no  need 
for  publicity  and,  indeed,  there  might  be  a 
danger  involved  in  it.  He  did  not  want  it 
talked  about.  Let  thenr  call  it  a  swoon,  if 
they  chose  I 

The  golden  text  conveys  the  impression  of 
absolute  sympathy  made  by  Jesus  upon  his 
disciples.  The  cures  he  wrought  and  the 
forgiveness  which  he  won  were  due  to  1l 
love  that  entered  into  the  situation.  He  did 
not  drop  help  from  a  high  heaven  into  the 
needs  of  men,  but  identified  himself,  as  far 
as  that  was  possible,  with  the  human  lot; 
in  a  real  sense,  power  went  out  of  him,  he 
was  exhausted  by  his  very  contact  with  the 
world's  trouble,  for  he  relieved  it  'in  oio  pro- 
fessional or  x>fficial  way  but  by  taking  on 
his  loving  heart  the  pains  and  woes  of  men. 
As  Dr.  James  Denney  has  put  it,  in  his 
posthumous  book  on  the  doctrine  of  Beo- 
onoUiation,  "He  was  not  sick  or  infirm 
himself,  but  he  felt  in  genuine  sympathy 
what  sickness  and  infirmity  meant  to  others, 
and  in  love  he  made  their  burdens  his  own. 
He  had  no  medical  science,  no  professional 
skill ;  when  he  healed  it  was  through  his  per- 
sonality and  at  a  personal  expense;  virtue 
went  out  of  him,  and  he  felt  the  drain  upon 
his  strength." 


Mar.  17 — JesuB  Sending  Forth 

the  Twelve    (Mark  6:1-31) 

The  cold  reception  accorded  Jesus  in  his 
own  district,  whither  he  had  gone  to  do 
mission-work,  is  told  in  a  passage  (verses 
1-^)  which  contains  one  or  two  points  of 
special  interest.  Thus,  it  is  plain  from  verso 
3  that  part  of  the  hold  which  Jesus  gen- 
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erally  had  over  the  people  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  belonged  to  the  working  classes  and 
knew  what  it  was  to  earn  his  living.  But 
at  Nazareth  this  very  fact  provoked  a  carp- 
ing spirit.  The  local  people  could  not  un- 
derstand how  one  whom  they  knew  so  well 
could  teach  so  powerfully,  since  there  was 
nothing  in  his  birth  or  upbringing  to  sug- 
gest such  capacities  for  public  work.  Their 
amazement  deepened  into  a  sense  of  repul- 
sion: they  took  offense  at  him.  Jesus  xm- 
derstood  this  feeling;  he  knew  that  famil- 
iarity  was  apt  to  breed  contempt  in  certain 
low  natures,  and  he  allowed  for  the  influ- 
ence of  jealousy  in  his  compatriots;  but  he 
does  not  excuse  their  attitude  and,  in  fact, 
it  amazes  him.  We  are  told  that  this  spirit 
of  skeptical  repulsion  prevented  him  from 
doing  more  than  heal  a  few  sick  people. 
The  limitations  of  Ood  are  due  to  human 
unbelief.  If  men  do  not  give  him  scope  to 
work,  he  can  not  do  for  all  of  them  that  he 
could  and  would.  "How  often  would  I 
.  .  .  and  ye  would  not."  That  is  the  sim- 
ple statement  which  underlies  experiences 
like  this  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  it  rep- 
resents the  attitude  of  the  plain  gospels  to 
a  problem  which  moderns  often  darken  with 
their  counsels  on  free-will. 

The  resolve  to  send  out  the  twelve  disci- 
ples in  six  companies  of  two  each  (6-13) 
was  probably  due  to  the  very  success  of  the 
mission.  The  work  had  become  so  en- 
grossing and  had  developed  so  largely  as 
Jesus  toured  the  village  synagogs,  and  it  had 
met  with  a  reception  so  far  beyond  what 
the  experience  at  Nazareth  had  suggested, 
that  the  Master  felt  obliged  to  multiply 
himself,  as  it  were.  Also,  he  may  have  felt 
that  the  time  was  short  and  the  work  so 
urgent  that  the  most  must  be  made  of  the 
opportunity  which  had  presented  itself.  He 
transmits  to  his  delegates  the  power  of  ex- 
orcizing evil  spirits,  but  his  main  instruc- 
tions are  to  preach  the  advent  of  the  king- 
dom, involving  (verse  12)  the  call  to  re- 
pent (as  in  chapter  1:15).  The  methods 
and  equipment  are  described  with  some  de-. 
tail.  In  general,  they  are  to  adopt  poverty 
and  to  trust  to  the  good-will  and  hospitality 
of  the  people  as  they  go  up  and  down  the 
country.  "Without  such  gospel-passages," 
says  the  Jewish  scholar  Montefiore,  "  St. 
Francis  could  not  have  existed,"  for  apos- 
tolic poverty  was  not  known  in  Judaism. 
They  are  forbidden,  for  example,  to  take  a 


wallet,  because  a  wallet  was  the  bag  used 
by  mendicant  orders  like  the  Cynics  for  col- 
lecting alms  or  provisions;  they  are  also 
prohibited  from  taking  more  than  one  shirt, 
since  two  shirts  were  a  mark  of  prosperity 
among  Orientals.  They  are  not  to  be  fas- 
tidious about  their  accommodation  in  the 
villages.  Hospitality  was  one  of  the  main 
channels  of  propaganda  in  the  East,  and  the 
disciples  are  bidden  to  use  it  simply:  in  the 
case  of  an  unfavorable  reception  at  any 
village,  they  are  not  to  scold  or  threaten, 
but,  as  they  leave^  to  disclaim  solemnly  any 
responsibility  for  the  consequences.  Jesus 
evidently  anticipated,  after  his  experience  at 
Nazareth,  that  there  might  be  similar  for* 
tunes  occasionally  in  the  path  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  he  assures  them  that  it  is  the 
churlish  inhabitants  alone  who  will  be  to 
blame  for  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  mes- 
sage. 

The  mission  was  a  great  success;  so  great 
that  it  interested  Herod.  And  this  leads  the 
evangelist  to  record  the  previous  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist  by  that  ruler,  whose  con- 
science was  now  shaken  by  some  supersti- 
tious fear.  He  imagined  that  he  had  put 
John  out  of  the  road,  and  now  he  feared 
that  the  Jesus  whose  name  and  authority 
were  behind  this  new  movement  was  no 
other  than  John  redivivu8. 

Once  the  mission  is  over,  the  disciples 
gather  at  some  rendezvous  to  report  progress 
to  Jesus  (30-31).  We  are  not  told  where 
this  rendezvous  took  place,  nor  what  Jesus 
had  been  doing  in  the  interval.  But  he  im- 
mediately retires  with  the  disciples,  with- 
drawing them  for  a  rest  after  their  exer- 
tions. He  feels,  with  a  kindly  concern  for 
their  welfare,  that  they  require  a  quiet  time. 
Perhaps,  also,  this  retreat  was  due  to  the 
sense  that  Herod's  attitude  was  threaten- 
ing, and  that  the  ruler  might  be  inclined  to 
treat  Jesus  as  he  had  treated  John  the  Bap- 
tist. At  any  rate,  Jesus  plans  to  give  the 
disciples  an  undisturbed  period,  altho  his 
plan  was  frustrated  by  his  very  popularity. 


Mar.  24 — Jesus  Ministering  to 

the  Multitude    (Mark  6:32-56) 

The  first  impulse  felt  by  Jesus  at  the 
sight  of  the  crowd  which  had  thronged  to 
surround  him  and  the  disciples  was  one  of 
pity  for  their  forlorn  condition  (verse  34). 
So  he  began  to  teach  them.     Guides  and 
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teachers  thej  had  in  plenty,  rabbis  and 
priests,  but  that  kind  of  teaching  left  them, 
in  .the  eyes  of  Jesus,  pathetic  objects,  peo- 
ple who  had  no  satisfying  relation  to  God 
and  no  clear  ideas  about  his  will.  We  note 
here  another  instance  of  the  unselfishness 
of  our  Lord.  His  first  thought,  when  he 
saw  the  disciples  on  their  return  from  the 
great  mission,  was  that  they  looked  tired 
and  in  need  of  rest;  his  first  thought,  at 
the  sight  of  this  crowd,  was  what  he  could 
do  for  them  in  soul  and  mind.  He  had 
meant  to  be  alone  with  his  chosen  circle 
of  disciples.  But,  tho  the  crowd  inter- 
rupted his  plans,  he  did  not  repudiate  them 
or  disappoint  them.  A  further  proof  of 
his  genuine  interest  is  then  given  in  verses 
35-44.  He  recognized  that  they  needed  to 
be  f^d  as  well  as  instructed.  When  the 
disciples  proposed  calmly  to  let  them  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  Jesus  interposed  and 
carried  through  the  feeding;  he  arranged 
to  be  their  host  as  he  had  been  their  in- 
structor. To  do  60,  he  requires  the  co- 
operation of  the  disciples  and  such  resources 
as  they  possess.  It  is  only  as  they  put  what 
they  have  at  his  disposal  that  he  is  able  to 
work  the  miracle.  It  is  with  what  they  pro« 
vide  that,  he  provides,  far  more  effectively 
than  they  could  have  dreamed  of,  for  the 
vast  crowd. 

The  golden  text  brings  out  the  thought 
of  the  unselfishness  of  Jesus  in  this  con- 
nection. But  for  ourselves  to-day  the  men- 
tion of  the  economy  in  verse  43  is  of  special 
significance.  The  crowd,  we  are  told,  had 
enough  to  eat,  but  there  was  no  waste;  the 
broken  pieces  of  the  bread  and  fish  were 
carefully  picked  up,  so  that  there  was  no 
waste  of  the  precious  materials.  From  an 
incident  like  this  we  may  almost  take  the 
command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  waste."  It  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  all  our  life,  for  what- 
ever we  receive  from  God,  in  the  shape  of 
bodily  or  mental  powers,  of  time  and 
strength,  is  bestowed  upon  us  to  be  used, 
and  not  squandered.  But  it  literally  applies 
to  our  use  of  food  in  these  days.  God  gives 
us  this  gift  that  we  may  have  enough  for 
ourselves,  yet  we  must  think  of  others  too 
and  remember  that  we  have  no  right  to 
throw  aside  or  waste  such  a  gift.  The  great 
religious  motive  for  economy  of  our  food 
just  now  is  that  it  does  not  belong  to  us; 
it  is  given  us  by  God,  and  his  gifts  are  too 
precious  to  be  squandered.    We  hold  it  as 


a  gift  from  him,  and  we  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  refrain  from  letting  any  part  of  it 
drop  to  the  ground.  We  must  not  think 
simply  of  our  personal  and  immediate  re- 
quirements. "It  seems,"  one  has  said,  "as 
tho  to  most  men  the  real  motive  for 
saving  what  is  their  own  is  not  that  it  is 
God's  gift,  but  that  it  is  their  own.  Men 
are  so  apt  to  take  every  blessing  as  their 
due  and  to  see  no  harm  in  wasting  tha' 
which  they  do  not  care  to  use  themselves. 
Indeed,  they  incline  to  measure  their  own 
importance  by  what  they  can  afford  to 
waste."  Jesus  taught  the  disciples  and  this 
crowd,  by  the  gathering  up  of  the  frag- 
ments, that  they  must  look  beyond  the 
present  day  and  their  own  immediate  needs; 
he  showed  them  that  what  they  had  just 
eaten  was  part  of  €K>d's  bounty  to  them, 
and  that  as  such  it  ought  to  be  husbanded. 
For  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  provide  for 
others.  Every  bit  of  food  that  we  waste  in 
these  days  is  so  much  taken  from  the  pro- 
vision which  God  is  ihaking  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  cause  on  earth.  Some  he  calls 
to  serve  that  cause  personally,  in  the  field; 
but  all  of  us  can  and  must  take  our  share  in 
the  great  service  by  humble  and  unostenta- 
tious economy.  The  eyes  of  our  great  Cap- 
tain are  upon  us  as  we  eat  and  drink,  no 
less  than  upon  us  as  we  fight  for  freedom. 


Mar.  31 — Jestts  Our  Example 
in  Service    (PhiL  2:i-ii) 

This  word  upon  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  rises  out  of  an  appeal  for  unity  and 
harmony  in  the  church  at  PhilippL  One  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  unity  is  pride. 
There  can  be  no  cooperation  or  mutual  ser- 
vice when  men  are  secretly  thinking  of 
their  own  importance  first  of  all  or  thinking 
that  they  are  too  good  for  certain  forms  of 
service.  Paul  felt  that  this  temper  was 
threatening  his  church  at  Philippi,  and  he 
drives  home  his  counsel  of  conunon  service 
by  a  reference  to  the  spirit  which  had  actu- 
ated Jesus,  a  spirit  of  thought  for  the  in- 
terests of  others,  which  determines  the  whole 
course  of  one's  own  life  and  prompts  one  to 
any  sacrifice  on  their  behalf.  The  words  of 
the  golden  text  mean  more  than  they  seem 
to  mean  in  our  English  version;  we  ought 
to  render  them  like  this:  "Treat  one  an- 
other with  the  same  spirit  which  you  ex- 
perience in  Christ  Jesus."     They  carry  on 
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the  thoaght  of  verse  4,  "  not  looking  each 
of  70U  to  his  own  things,  but  each  of  you 
also  to  the  things  of  others."  Our  own  in- 
terests have  their  place,  but  they  are  not  to 
absorb  us  to  the  exclusion  of  thought  for 
the  interests  of  other  people.  Now,  self  is 
one  of  the  things  which  disguise  their  ugly 
shapes;  people  may  excuse  selfishness  or 
miss  its  form  by  pleas  like  those  of  justice 
and  so  forth.  We  are  all  alive  naturally 
to  our  own  interests,  sometimes  too  much 
alive;  our  own  interests  do  not  require  as 
a  rule  to  be  put  before  our  eyes  or  to  be 
kept  there.  But  the  interests  of  others  do 
need  to  be  interpreted  to  us  and  by  us,  for 
they  are  not  always  so  obvious,  and  some- 
times they  clash  with  our  comfort  and  posi- 
tion. The  focus  for  seeing  them  is  humility, 
that  Is,  a  willingness  to  regard  ourselves  as 
at  the  disposal  of  Ood,  and  to  hold  all  tiiat 
we  have  and  are  as  his,  for  the  sake  of  his 
ends,  not  ours.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
we  are  treated,  Paul  writes,  by  Christ.  He 
is  set  forth  as  the  supreme  example  of  self- 
sacrifice.  He  was  wOling  to  forego  his 
heavenly  prerogatives,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  saving  will  of  Ood  for  men.  Instead  of 
clinging  to  his  dignity  in  heaven  he  emptied 
himself  and  took  the  nature  of  a  servant; 
**  bom  in  human  guise  and  appearing  in 
human  form,  he  humbly  stooped  in  his  obe- 
dience even  to  die,  and  to  die  upon  the 
cross"  (the  cross  being  the  punishment 
particularly  reserved  for  slaves  or  servants 
in  the  empire).  Then  this  self -dedication 
at  all  costs  to  the  will  and  service  of  God 
is  rewarded  by  the  exaltation  which  raised 
him  to  his  present  height  of  worship  and 
adoration. 

This  passage  is  full  of  phrases  which  have 
been  and  are  the  subject  of  theological 
speculation,  but  the  apostle  meant  them  to 
carry  home  to  the  conscience  of  Christians  a 
lesson  which  can  be  learned  in  the  public 
schools  of  intercourse  and  human  life. 
Through  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation 
Paul  traces  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  cur- 
rent running,  which  he  wishes  Christians  to 
allow  to  flow  through  their  own  lives.  It  is 
the  current  of  obedience  to  God  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  out  his  purpose  on  earth. 
God  needs  sons  who  are  servants,  who  think 
of  others  and  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  others,  constrained  to  this  by  the 
overpowering  thought'  that  they  owe  their 
very  salvation  to  one  who  so  treated  them. 


Such  obedience  involves  humility.  For 
humility  is  not  thinking  we  are  bad  and 
poor ;  it  is  not  calling  ourselves  names-  and 
abasing  ourselves.  It  is  simply  recognizing 
that  we  are  in  the  position  of  servants  be- 
fore our  Father  in  heaven,  and  that  we  must 
be  prepared  to  be  called  upon  for  the  same 
discipline  as  that  which  was  laid  upon  Jesus 
Christ,  to  work  for  others  in  spite  of  in- 
gratitude and  opposition,  in  spite  of  hard- 
ship and  injustice,  without  expecting  praise 
from  them  or  reward.  Humility  of  this 
kind,  which  never  allows  itself  to  imagine 
that  it  is  too  fine  or  good  to  suffer,  is 
among  the  active  powers  of  life.  Without 
this  high  and  loyal  temper  no  work  for 
others  can  be  achieved,  and  there  is  no  place 
where  we  can  catch  its  inspiration  better 
than  at  the  feet  of  Christ  himself. 


God  and  the  Individual 

In  speaking  of  God,  it  is  noticeable  that 
Jesus  chiefly  emphasizes  God's  interest  in 
the  individiial,  as  giving  the  real  clue  to 
God's  nature  On  the  whole,  there  is  very 
little  even  implied,  still  less  explicit,  in. 
the  gospels,  about  God  as  the  great  archi- 
tect of  nature — ^hardly  anything  on  the  lines 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Isaiah 
— *^  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it;  and  his 
hands  formed  the  dry  land"  (Psalm  95:  5) 
— ^^  He  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing"  (Isa.  40:  15).  There  is  little  of  this 
in  the  gospels;  yet  it  is.  implied  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  stotm  (Matt.  8:26).  The 
disciples  in  their  anxiety  wake  him.  He 
does  not  understand  their  fear.  Whose  sea 
is  itf  Whose  wind  is  itf  Whose  children 
are  youf  Can  not  you  trust  your  Father  to 
control  his  wind  and  his  seaf  Of  course  it 
is  possible  that  he  said  more  about  God  as 
the  Author  of  nature  than  our  fragmentary 
reports  give  us;  but  it  may  be  that  it  is 
because  the  emphasis  on  God's  care  and  love 
for  the  individual  is  hardest  to  believe  and 
at  the  same  time  best  gives  the  real  value 
of  God  that  Jesus  uses  it  so  much.  Perhaps 
the  Great  Artificer  is  too  far  away  for  our 
minds.  He  is  too  busy^  we  think;  and  yet, 
after  all,  if  God  is  so  great,  why  should  not 
he  be  at  leisure  for  his  children?  He  is, 
says  Jesus;  a  friend  has  leisure  for  his 
friends,  and  a  father  for  his  children;  and 
God,  Jesus  suggests,  always  has  leisure  for 
you. — The  Jesus  of  History,  by  T.  R.  Gloves. 
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And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on 
them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost. — John  20:22. 

EvERTTHiNQ  that  God  has  made  is  a  gift 
to  the  people  who  live  upon  the  earth.  We 
sometimes  hear  people  say  such  things  as 
this:  ^'All  I  have  I  have  worked  hard 
for;  nothing  ever  came  to  me  as  a  gift." 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  the  folly 
of  such  a  claim.  Where  did  you  get  the 
air  you  breathe  f  Where  did  you  get  your 
springs,  your  rivers,  lakes,  and  seasf 
Where  did  you  get  your  body  with  its 
brain,  its  strength,  its  power  to  serve  your 
personality  in  so  many  waysf  Where  did 
you  get  your  thought,  your  feeling,  your 
win,  your  capacity  for  loving,  hoping,  re- 
joicing? Where  did  you  get  your  sunlight, 
your  starlight,  the  space  in  which  you 
movef  What  are  the  things  you  have 
earned  for  yourself  when  you  consider 
them  along  with  the  things  that  have  been 
given  youf 

We  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  people 
who  possess  unusual  abilities  as  ''gifted" 
persons.  And  herein  we  express  our  in- 
stinctive recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
greatest  possessions  come  to  us  as  gifts. 
But  is  this  true  only  of  those  who  have  ex- 
traordinary endowments?  By  no  means.  All 
persons  are  gifted  persons.  Tou  say  that 
you  have  earned  all  you  have;  did  you 
earn  your  youf  Whence  came  the  thing 
that  does  the  earning  f  And,  ultimately, 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  things  earned? 
We  are  indeed  all  gifted  people.  We  our- 
selves are  gifts  to  ourselves. 

Our  great  business  in  this  world  is  re- 
ceiving what  God  has  given.  There  are 
two  conditions  to  every  gift — its  bestowal 
and  its  reception.  The  first  of  these  is 
God's  part,  the  other  is  ours.  God  places 
his  provisions  at  our  disposal,  but  they  be- 
come his  gifts  only  when  we  receive  them. 
Is  it  not  therefore  true  that  we  condition 
God's  gifts  by  our  willingness  or  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  what  he  offers  usf     Some 


things  we  are  practically  obliged  to  re- 
ceive. The  earth  on  which  we  live,  our 
bodies,  and  the  like,  we  must  receive.  And 
yet  even  here  we  may  limit  the  Creator's 
gifts.  We  may  receive  only  a  little  of 
the  world  in  which  we  have  been  placed. 
We  may  receive  only  a  little  of  the  physi- 
cal endowment  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
There  are  multitudes  of  people  who  are 
abortive  and  partial  in  their  bodily  posses- 
sions to  whom  God  offered  a  full  and 
abounding  vigor  and  skill. 

The  higher  we  go  in  the  scale  of  human 
possibilities  the  greater  apparently  is  our 
power  to  receive  what  God  offers  us  or  to 
reject  it.  Whether  we  shall  be  well  in- 
formed or  ignorant  depends  largely  upon 
ourselves.  Whether  we  shall  be  gracious  or 
churlish  we  ourselves  decide.  Whether  we 
shall  be  generous  or  mean  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  our  own  volition.  Whether 
we  shall  all  our  days  live  servile  slaves  to 
material  interests,  or  rise  to  sublime  de- 
velopments and  function  into  being  all  the 
grand  spiritualities  and  moralities  which 
constitute  the  dominant  and  triumphant 
life  which  Jesus  called  ''blessed"  and 
"eternal,"  we  ourselves  determine.  All  of 
these  things  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
all  of  us;  t^ey  become  the  gifts  of  God  only 
when  we  receive  them. 

God's  supreme  gift  to  men  is  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  noblest  act  of  a  human  per- 
sonality is  just  this — ^receiving  the  Holy 
Ghost.  All  other  things  which  men  accom- 
plish are  practically  futile  if  this  great 
thing  be  left  undone.  The  Holy  Ghost  it 
God  realized  in  human  experience.  God, 
the  Father,  is  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of 
the  universe,  ourselves  included.  We  are 
his  offspring,  and  in  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  The  universe  is  the 
extension  of  the  divine  personality,  and 
thus  we  see  that  God  sustains  it  by  the 
continual  giving  of  himself.  The  crowning 
achievement  of  the  Creator  is  the  human 
race,  in  which  he  has  sought  to  reproduce 
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himself.  We  are  created  in  his  image  and 
after  his  likeness  are  we  fashioned.  The 
real  person  is  the  spiritual  element  in  us, 
and  this  it  is  that  is  like  God,  yea,  that  is 
God  reproduced  in  us.  And  this  is  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  men 
to  grasp  this  great  truth  and  so  God  found 
a  way  to  enlighten  them.  Christ  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  at  this  point. 
God  put  Jesus,  his  Son,  into  the  human 
race  that  in  the  terms  of  our  own  person- 
ality he  might  translate  himself  to  us. 
Christ  was  a  personality  whose  spiritual 
fulness  made  of  his  consciousness  at  once 
the  consciousness  of  God  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  man.  In  other  days  much  was 
heard  of  the  "  two  natures  "  in  Christ — the 
human  and  the  divine.  The  inference 
seemed  inevitable  that  there  was  more  or 
less  conflict  between  the  two.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  gospel  records  that  he 
had  any  consciousness  of  possessing  two 
natures.  He  called  himself  the  Son  of 
man,  and  men  came  to  see  that  he  was  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  He  was  God's  eter- 
nal exposition  of  the  fact  that  a  human 
personality,  complete  in  its  spiritual  ful- 
ness and  perfect  in  every  spiritual  func- 
tion, is  at  one  with  himself.  In  all  that  he 
was,  in  all  that  he  said,  in  all  that  he  did, 
Christ  was  a  disclosure  of  God  in  the  terms 
of  a  human  personality  and  experience. 
The  divine  revelation  in  Christ  was  "  as  a 
shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."  It  began  to  appear 
in  his  childhood,  it  grew  ever  more  lumi- 
nous through  the  days  of  his  ministry,  it 
flashed  forth  in  the  incidents  which  gath- 
ered about  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  it 
blazed  from  Calvary's  cross,  and  in  super- 
lative glory  it  burst  out  in  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

Do  we  not  recall  that  Jesus  was  con- 
tinually reminding  his  followers  that  it 
was  their  privilege  to  share  the  life  of  God 
which  he  exhibited?  Bid  he  not  repeat- 
edly tell  them  that  he  would  still  be  with 
them  after  they  were  no  longer  able  to  see 
his  bodily  presence  f  He  told  them  that  he 
would  come  again  to  them  to  be  with  them 
all  their  days.  He  spoke  of  the  Comforter 
or  the  Holy  Ghost  and  identified  himself 
with  it.  The  fulness  of  the  divine  life  in 
him  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  it  was 
that  they  were  to  have  also  in  themselves. 


Why  should  we  have  any  trouble  with 
the  Trinity  revealed  by  Jesus  —  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Can  not  we  see  that  these  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  seen  in  three  different 
.exhibitions?  The  Holy  Ghost  therefore  is 
the  life  and  consciousness,  which  were  in 
Christ,  established  in  our  personalities. 
Perhaps  we  could  put  it  in  some  such  way 
as  this:  God,  the  Father,  is  God  over  us; 
God,  the  Son,  is  God  with  us;  God,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  God  in  us.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  therefore  God  in  us,  and  in  receiving  it 
we  receive  God.  In  giving  ns  the  Holy 
Ghost  God  gives  us  himself.  God  has  no 
other  gift  for  us  comparable  with  this  gift 
of  himself.  He  places  himself  at  our  dis- 
posal; it  is  our  privilege  to  receive  him. 

I  have  said  that  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  a  human  being  is  to  receive  God. 
When  a  person  does  that  he  makes  his  own 
life  divine  and  becomes  at  one  with  God. 
This  is  the  true  atonement — ^the  at-one- 
ment  of  man  and  God.  This  is  '<^hat  Jesus 
was  and  it  is  what  we  all  may  be.  We  may 
receive  this  kingly  gift,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  reject  it.  God's  ability  to 
give  is  conditioned  by  our  willingness  to 
receive.  We  may  thwart  his  efforts  to 
enrich  our  lives  or  we  may  make  his 
efforts  effective.  Here  the  Master  says, 
"Heceive  ye  the  Holy  GhostjJ'  and  if  we 
would  have  God  we  must  receive  him. 
This  is  not  a  passive  but  an  active  and 
strenuous  thing.  When  a  young  man  goes 
to  the  university  for  an  education  he  is 
well  aware  that  it  is  the  school's  work  to 
give  and  his  to  receive.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  receiving  is  not  passive  but  active. 
Those  who  have  been  through  it  know  that 
receiving  what  a  school  has  to  give  is  a 
most  laborious  occupation.  We  are  called 
disciples.  A  disciple  is  a  pupil,  a  learner, 
one  who  is  under  discipline.  The  very 
word  "  disciple  "  throbs  with  suggestions  of 
active  tool.  So  is  it  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  You  see  a  person  who  is  unusually 
sweet  and  tender  and  you  admire  him  and 
desire  to  be  like  him.  Do  not  permit  your- 
self to  think  that  these  gifts  came  to  him 
without  effort  on  his  part.  Through  tribu- 
lation and  trial  he  came  to  his  place  among 
the  white-robed  company.  You  see  an- 
other who  is  full  of  faith  and  love  and 
courage.  He  has  received  these  things 
from  God,  but  the  receiving  meant  effort. 
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struggle,  patience,  sacrifice.  These  things 
do  not  come  as  the  rains  come  down  out 
of  the  clouds  upon  us;  they  come  rather  as 
the  harvests  come  in  the  fields  we  have 
tilled  and'  tended.  All  the  radiant  qual- 
ities which  so  bless  and  adorn  the  noblest 
people  you  know  were  offered  to  you  on 
the  same  terms.  If  you  have  them  not  it  is 
because  you  were  not  willing  to  endure  the 
sacrifice  of  receiving  them.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  gleamed  in  the  character  of  Christ 
that  may  not  appear  grandly  in  our  own. 

When  we  read  our  New  Testament  we 
are  imprest  by  the  fact  that  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  people  should  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Qhost  after  they  believed 
on  Christ.  When  we  are  rightly  related  to 
Christ  we  are  in  union  with  God  and  the 
work  of  reproducing  in  us  the  divine  life 
is  begun.  The  intelligent  exercise  of  faith 
in  Christ  is  the  beginning  of  spiritual 
growth.  Faith  in  Christ  does  for  our  spir- 
itual natures  what  the  sun  of  spring  does 
for  the  earth — ^it  causes  the  latent  life  to 
spring  forth  in  a  marvelous  amplitude  of 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  And  there  is  no 
limit  short  of  the  stature  of  Christ  to  the 
possibilities  of  these  lives  of  ours.  ''By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Apply 
this  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  realized  in  our 
own  experience.  "  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  self-con- 
trol." If  we  have  the  Spirit,  we  shall  have 
these.  If  we  have  not  these,  why  should 
we  seek  to  delude  ourselves  into  believing 
that  we  have  the  Spirit  f  Our  aim  should 
be,  not  to  do  what  Jesus  did,  but  to  be 
what  Jesus  was.  A  spiritual  nature  func- 
tioning forth  all  these  qualities  has  a 
knowledge  of  its  own,  and  will  always 
know  the  right  word  to  say;  it  has  its  own 
ethics  also,  and  always  knows  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  We 
need  not  pray  God  for  an  outpouring  of  his 
Spirit  upon  us.  The  Spirit  is  poured  out 
in  every  law  and  energy  of  the  universe, 
in  every  impulse  and  aspiration  of  life,  in 
every  inspired  utterance  of  prophet  and 
seer,  in  Christ  and  his  cross  and  his  empty 
grave,  in  the  hunger  of  our  hearts,  and  in 
our  spiritual  capacities.  We  would  not 
pray  for  rain  when  the  rain  is  falling  in 
torrents.  The  Spirit  is  ever  pouring  upon 
human  life;  it  is  our  task  to  receive  it  into 


our  lives.  Do  you  want  to  have  your  life 
filled  with  lovef  Very  well,  receive  it.  It 
will  give  pain  as  it  tears  away  long- 
entrenched  selfishness,  but  if  you  would 
have  it  you  must  take  it.  Bo  you  wish  a 
joyous  spirit  f  Then  take  it.  There  is 
j)lenty  for  you.  It  will  cut  as  a  surgeon's 
knife  your  gloomy  nature,  but  if  you  will 
have  it,  you  must  endure  the  early  pain  it 
brings.  Do  you  covet  courage  f  You  may 
have  it,  if  you  will  receive  It.  Your  long- 
harbored  cowardice  wiU  suffer  under  the 
assaults  of  courage,  but  if  you  would  have 
it  you  must  take  it.  At  first  receiving  the 
Spirit  is  a  chastisement,  not  joyous,  but 
grievous,  but  later  it  indeed  yields  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  Once 
these  great  spiritualities  become  estab- 
lished in  us  they  begin  to  grow  in  power 
until  we  are  filled  with  their  noble  enthusi- 
asms and  living  becomes  a  delight  and  a 
perpetual  triumph. 

Here  it  is  said  that  Jesus  breathed  on 
them  as  he  said,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost."  In  other  records  the  command  was 
accompanied  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
From  such  acts  we  learn  that  spiritual  en- 
dowment and  progress  come  through  per- 
sonal contacts.  It  is  a  vast  pity  that  these 
records  have  been  so  construed  as  to  make 
of  official  and  mechanical  acts  sacramental 
rites  for  imparting  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Every  wholesome  contact  which  we  have 
with  noble  souls  is  sacramental  and  brings 
spiritual  endowment  to  us.  A  friend's 
hearty  hand-shake  may  have  more  virtue  in 
imparting  inspiration  than  a  priest's  bene- 
diction. Hands  were  not  laid  upon  people's 
heads  as  a  magical  act,  but  in  token  of 
soul-unity  with  God  and  loving  fellowship 
with  each  other.  When  I  was  a  young  man 
of  twenty  a  layman  took  me  into  his  store 
and  talked  to  me  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
kind  and  encouraging  way  and  thus  revo- 
lutionized my  life.  What  he  did  without 
knowing  it  was  to  breathe  his  spirit  upon 
me  and  say.  Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost. 
A  member  of  our  church  told  us  in  a  recent 
session  of  our  weekly  prayer  service  of  a 
boy  in  whose  welfare  he  is  interested. 
That  member  had  the  boy  with  him  in 
church  the  following  Sunday  and,  while  it 
may  have  been  officially  irregular,  the  boy 
took  the  communion.  That  man  is  the 
boy's  true  priest.  What  he  is  doing  is  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  the  boy's  head  and  say- 
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ing,  Beeeiye  thou  the  Holy  Ghost.  Upon  anj 
other  life  God's  life  will  flow  through  the 
life  of  anj  person  who  knows  and  loves  him. 
The  waj  is  open  to  all.  All  about  us  there 
are  homes  of  wretchedness  that  maj  be 
turned  into  homes  of  gladness  if  we  but 
carry  thither  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  lif  ef  ul. 
Oh,  people  of  God,  can  not  we  get  our 
religious  thinking  out  of  the  foggy  regions 
of  the  magical  and  the  official  into  the 
higher  realms  of  the  real  and  the  vital  f 


Let  us  stop  thinking  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
something  creepy  and  uncanny,  when  it  is 
the  life  of  God  as  exprest  in  the  good, 
ragged  elements  of  real  and  winsome  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Let  us  believe  that 
we  may  have  these  grand  traits  of  character 
if  we  will  but  endure  the  sacrifice  of  receiv- 
ing them.  And  let  us  believe,  too,  that  it 
is  the  grand  privilege  of  every  one  of  us 
to  pass  this  life  of  God  on  to  other  hearts 
which  are  bereft  of  it. 


"LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES" 

DaVid  James  Burbell,  D.D.,  LLJ>.,  New  York  City 


Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  **  Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine 
enemy  J'  .  .  . 

Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heave%  is  perfect. — ^Matt.  5: 
43-48. 

Who  is  this  that  presumes  to  lift  his 
voice  against  the  teaching  of  '^  them  of  old 
time  "f  Behold  a  man  in  homespun  arrayed 
against  the  world  and  the  centuries!  This 
«I  say  unto  you"  intimates  either  infinite 
presumption  or  divine  authority.  Which 
shall  it  bef  In  the  logic  of  history  it  ap- 
pears that  this  word  of  the  unaccountable 
Man  not  only  went  crashing  like  a  thunder- 
bolt through  the  corridors  of  the  past,  but 
that  it  has  come  down  along  the  passing 
centuries  like  the  rising  of  a  sun  that  has 
been  and  is  likely  to  keep  on  shining 
brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  Who  is  this 
that  presumes  to  formulate  new  policies  for 
nations  and  a  new  rule  of  action  for  all  the 
children  of  menf  The  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable; he  was  either  the  most  grotesque 
charlatan  that  ever  aimlessly  beat  the  air, 
or  else  he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be,  name- 
ly, the  sovereign  Son  of  God.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  to  stand  on. 

But  who  had  ever  said,  ''Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy"!  You 
will  not  find  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
was  the  Bible  of  the  Jews.  In  the  Levitical 
law  it  is  written,  ''Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself";  but  we  must  search 
elsewhere  for  the  addendum,  "  Thou  shalt 
hate  thine  enemy."  The  greatest  day  of  all 
the  year  in  Israel — ^the  day  of  atonement — 
was  set  apart  for  the  healing  of  grudges, 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  right  ad- 
justment of  all  mutual  relations  in  the  in- 


terest of  peace.  It  is-  only  among  the  Tole- 
doth  or  *'  traditions  of  the  elders " — with 
which  Jesus  says  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
had  "  made  the  law  to  be  of  none  effect " — 
that  we  shall  find  any  suggestion  of  per- 
sonal hatred  toward  those  who  have  wronged 
us. 

This,  however,  is  the  teaching  of  the 
world.  Not  only  barbarous  tribes,  but  even 
the  most  civilized  of  non-Christian  nations 
have  been  and  are  ruled  by  the  lex  talionis, 
"An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  and  burning  for  burning."  In  the 
golden  age  of  learning  in  Greece,  "mother 
of  arts  and  eloquence,"  a  magnificent  statue 
of  Nemesis,  the  goddess  of  vengeance,  was 
erected  by  the  Athenians  in  the  very  midst 
of  their  philosophic  schools.  The  resent- 
ment of  personal  slights  and  the  avenging 
of  personal  wrongs  were  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  And  the  rule  of  exact  ret- 
ribution still  prevails  in  regions  that  lie 
outside  of  the  charmed  eirde  of  Christen* 
dom. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  Tamerlane  led 
an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  re* 
duce  the  city  of  Bagdad,  which  had  offended 
him,  he  gave  orders  that  no  man  should  re- 
turn from  the  final  charge  without  the 
trophy  of  a  human  head;  and  his  victory 
was  commemorated  by  a  pyramid  of  skulls. 
Not  long'  ago  Bagdad  was  again  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Entente  Allies;  but  no  such 
pyramid  was  reared  beneath  its  walls.  Why 
notf  Because  of  something  that  happened 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  We  have  rea- 
son to  lament  a  thousand  deeds  of  fright- 
fulness  in  the  warfare  of  our  time;  but  roll 
all  of  them  together  and  the  record  of  a 
single  day  of  Nero  x>r  Caligula  will  force  the 
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conclusion  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  hai 
brought  in  a  better  order  of  things. 

He  taught  us  to  "  love  our  enemies."  It 
is  easy  enough  to  love  one's  friends:  but  to 
love  those  who  are  bitter  against  us,  aj, 
there's  the  rub.  Yet  this  is  imperative  for 
those  who  follow  Christ.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  like  them;  indeed  we  are  under 
bonds  not  to  look  with  approval  on  the  un- 
worthy; but  to  love  them  is  quite  another 
thing.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  good  that  they  should  be  put 
out  of  the  way;  but  in  our  private  capacity 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

He  taught  us  to  "bless  them  that  curse 
us."  Behind  that  blessing  always  lies  for- 
giveness; and  with  forgiveness  goes  forget- 
fulness  of  personal  wrongs.  To  say  "  I  can 
forgive  but  not  forget"  is  to  betray  an 
utter  insincerity.  There  is  no  room  for  a 
grudging  pardon  in  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
And  Peter  said,  ''Lord,  how  oft  shall  my 
brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive  himf 
Till  seven  times!"  Jesus  answered,  "I 
say  unto  you,  not  until  seven  times  but  until 
seventy  times  seven  I  "  That  is,  we  are  to 
forgive  and  forget  without  reserve  and  to 
the  very  end. 

He  taught  us  to  "do  good  to  them  that 
hate  us."  These  words  are  amplified  by 
Paul  where  he  says,  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink;  for 
in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head."  This  is  a  literal  quotation  from 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  which  were  written 
a  thousand  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  (Prov.  15:20).  In  the 
reference  to  "coals  of  fire"  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  personal  revenge,  but  rather 
of  good-will:  for  there  is  no  discipline  like 
the  grace  of  forgiveness,  which  burns  like 
purifying  fire  to  bring  one's  enemy  to  re- 
pentance and  a  better  mind. 

He  taught  us  to  "  pray  for  them  that  de- 
spitef ully  use  us."  If  one  can  pray  for  his 
enemy,  all  else  goes  with  it.  How  can  a 
man  intercede  for  one  at  the  throne  of 
grace  and  feel  unkindly  toward  him. 

In  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  War  an 
old  Quaker  named  Miller  was  persistently 
wronged  by  one  of  his  Tory  neighbors.  It 
chanced  that '  this  man  was  presently  ar- 
rested as  a  spy  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  Quaker  thereupon  made  his  way  to 
Washington's  headquarters  and  interceded 
for  him.     The  General  said,  "I  should  be 


glad,  in  view  of  your  loyal  services,  to  do 
anything  within  reason  for  your  friend, 
but — ."  Just  there  the  Quaker  interrupted 
him.  "  He  is  not  my  friend ;  but  I  am  his. 
He  has  inflicted  grave  injuries  upon  me;  but 
I  am  a  Christian.  I  have  been  praying  for 
him;  and  therefore  I  entreat  you  to  spare 
him."  This  is  "  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus";  and  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus  must  also  be  in  those  who  profess 
to  follow  him. 

But  what  becomes  of  justice  in  this  casef 
If  all  wrongs  are  forgiven,  would  not  our 
social  fabric  be  at  loose  endsf  Not  at  alL 
Justice  must  be  administered,  but  not  by 
you  or  me.. 

This  is  a  divine  prerogative.  "  Vengeance 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  repay." 
Righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habita- 
tion of  his  throne.  A  day  is  appointed 
when  all  the  obvious  inequalities  in  human 
affairs  shall  be  finally  righted;  and  the 
hand  that  holds  the  scales  wiU  hold  them 
so  evenly  that  in  all  the  universe,  even 
among  those  who  pass  into  outer  darkness, 
there  will  be  no  complaint.  All  will  unite 
then  in  paying  tribute  to  the  even-handed 
justice  of  God. 

In  the  meantime  the  administration  of 
justice  is  committed  to  the  "powers  that 
be."  It  is  for  this  that  they  are  "  ordained 
of  God."  The  imprecatory  psalms  are  in 
evidence,  and  such  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture as  ci^  down  vengeance  upon  the  un- 
righteous. It  was  in  their  magisterial 
capacity  that  the  inspired  writers  indicated 
with  approval  the  exact  justice  which  is 
certain  to  be  administered  upon  all  who  im- 
piously run  upon  the  bosses  of  the  divine 
shield. 

If  the  avengement  of  wrongs  were  a  per- 
sonal matter,  what  room  would  there  be  for 
the  magisterial  office  or  for  courts  of  jus- 
tice f  It  is  true,  as  Hamlet  says,  that  "in 
the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world,  Of- 
fense's guilded  hand  may  shove  by  jus- 
tice"; nevertheless  it  remains  that^  in 
the  interest  of  social  order,  personal  retribu- 
tion must  yield  to  official  arbitrament.  Yet 
even  here  there  is  no  ruling  out  of  love.  A 
magistrate  may  be  constrained  for  ^e  gen- 
eral good  to  send  a  culprit  to  the  electric 
chair;  but  in  his  personal  capacity  he  may 
and  should  feel  kindly  toward  him.  The 
judge  who,  in  1849,  passed  sentence  of  death 
on  Professor  Webster  for  a  sanguinary  crime 
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did  so  with  tears  rmming  down  his  cheeks: 
"  You  and  I  were  classmates/'  said  he,  **  but 
the  law  must  have  its  course  I" 

A  nation  like  ours  may  be  f orced,  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  the  world's  wel- 
fare, to  engage  in  war:  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  our  armies  on  the  march  should 
keep  step  to  the  grim  music  of  the  "  Hymn 
of  Hate." 

It  is  recorded  that  President  Lincoln 
when  looking  over  the  bloodj  field  of  Gettys- 
burg said  in  a  broken  voice,  "  This  is  awful 
— awful — ^but  it  must  go  on  I"  A  soldier 
on  the  thin  red  line  may,  in  the  line  of 
duty  and  for  the  putting  down  of  evils  which 
menaced  the  public  welfare,  fire  at  his 
adversary  without  ceasing  to  love  him. 

60  far  as  we  are  individually  concerned, 
however,  love  and  not  justice  must  control 
us.  What  do  we  know  about  justice  any- 
way f  Can  we  discern  the  motives  which  lie 
back  of  the  actions  of  menf  ''Who  knows 
the  heart;  'tis  he  alone  decidedly  can  try 
us."  We  always  fail  when  we  undertake 
to  administer  justice  for  the  vindication  of 
our  personal  rights;  but  we  make  no  failures 
in  dispensing  love.  A  few  days  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  go  into  a  delicatessen  store 
where  the  German  proprietor,  after  waiting 
on  me,  asked  if  I  remembered  how  cheerful' 
his  wife  was  when  I  last  saw  her.  ''She 
now  lies,"  he  added,  "in  the  Lutheran 
churchyard.  A  few  days  after  you  were 
here  she  suddenly  lost  her  mind  and  became 
so  violent  that  we  had  to  take  her  to  the 
hospital;  and  now  she's  gone:  and  I  and 
my  three  children  are  very,  very  lonely  with- 
out her."  When  I  asked  how  she  happened 
to  lose  her  mind  he  replied  that  it  was 
brooding  on  the  war  and  on  the  loss  of 
former  friends  who  turned  their  backs  upon 
her.  Alas,  how  true  it  is  that  "  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn  t  "  And  by  that  fact  it  becomes  more 
and  more  obvious  that,  so  far  as  we  per- 
sonally are  eoncemed,  "  love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law." 

The  new  rule  of  action  was  not  intro- 
duced by  our  Lord  without  his  giving  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  it.  Observe  how 
he  placed  the  approval  of  the  triune  God 
behind  it. 

1.  "So  shall  ye  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  inlieaven."  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  gifts  of  Providence  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons.    "  He  maketh  his  sun  to 


rise  oh  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust." 
All  alike  are  sinners,  yet  all  alike  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  bounty.  Even  the  most 
malignant  infidel  is  permitted  to  bask  in 
his  sunlight  and  breathe  his  air.  Thus  God 
is  love;  and  he  that  loveth  not,  in  like  man- 
ner, is  not  born  of  God. 

2.  It  is  thus  that  we  vindicate  our  call- 
ing as  disciples  of  Christ.  It  matters  not 
whether  he  be  accepted  or  rejected,  he 
"tasted  death  for  every  man."  His  fol- 
lowers are  called  "a  peculiar  people"  be- 
cause they  try  to  be  like  him.  This  is  im- 
plied in  the  words,  "If  ye  love  them  that 
love  you,  what  reward  have  yet  Do  not 
even  the  publicans  the  samel"  By  this  it 
would  appear  that  Christians  are  expected 
to  do  "more  than  others."  And  this 
"  more  "  is  specified  in  the  ministry  of  love. 
Christ  himself,  in  his  capacity  as  a  man 
among  men,  declined  to  administer  justice. 
He  said,  "  The  Son  of  man  is  come  not  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved."  On  one  occa- 
sion the  rabbis  dragged  an  adulterous  woman 
up  the  marble  steps  of  the  Temple  and  threw 
her  before  him,  saying,  "Moses  in  the  law 
commandeth  that  such  should  be  stoned;  but 
what  say  est  thouf  "  He  stooped  and  wrote 
on  the  dust  of  the  pavement,  "  Let  him  that 
is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone 
at  her."  When  they  had  gone  out  "  one  by 
one,  beginning  at  the  eldest,"  he  asked  of 
the  woman,  "Hath  no  man  condemned 
theef  "  She  answered,  "  Nay,  Lord."  Then 
said  he,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go 
and  sin  no  morel  "  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  condoned  her  offense;  only  that  his 
earthly  ministry  was  not  magisterial.  And 
in  thus  speaking  he  marked  out  a  definite 
n^e  of  action  for  all  who  profess  to  follow 
him. 

3.  In  the  ministry  of  love  we  are  led  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  along  the  pathway  of  sanc- 
tification  to  the  fulness  of  character.  This 
is  intimated  in  the  words,  "  Be  ye  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  It  is 
true  that  we  can  not  attain  to  the  absolute 
perfection  of  our  divine  Father;  but  under 
the  influence  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit  we 
may  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  so  as  ultimately  to  reach  the  perfec- 
tion of  love;  and,  so  far  forth,  we  shall 
be  like  him. 

For  a  life  thus  lived  in  "labor  of  love 
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and  patience  of  hope"  there  is  a  great  re- 
ward even  here  and  now.  Love  is  indeed 
its  own  reward.  There  is  no  warming  of 
the  heart  like  that  which  Cowper  calls  "  the 
generous  pleasure  of  a  kindly  deed/'  Let 
Portia  speak: 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd: 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  blest; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes." 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  reward  await- 
ing us  at  the  great  day.  Our  Lord  said, 
"  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged;  for  with 
what  measure  ye  mete^  it  shall  be  measured 
unto  you  again."  We  never  offer  the  Lord's 
Prayer  without  saying,  "Forgive  us  our 
debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors."  In  that 
little  word  "as"  we  call  God  to  witness 
that  we  ask  no  better  treatment  at  his  hands 
than  we  are  now  according  to  those  who 
trespass  against  us.    'Raa  is  our  plea: 

"The  mercy  I  .to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me  I  " 


And  there  is  stUl  another  consideration 
for  all  who  desire  to  make  their  lives  tell 
for  the  betterment  of  things;  namely,  that 
by  this  ministry  of  love  we  enter  into  co- 
operation with  Gfod  himself  in  the  bringing 
in  of  the  golden  age.  Our  deeds  of  kind- 
ness are  the  "coals  of  fire"  which  are  des- 
tined to  bum  out  aU  those  personal  ani- 
mosities which  provoke  wars  and  rumors 
of  war. 

It  18  for  us  to  say  when  the  Prince  of 
Peace  shall  come.  Let  private  vengeance 
cease  and  never  more  will  red  beacons  blaze 
upon  the  headlands  of  the  earth.  When 
every  Peter  puts  up  his  sword  into  its 
sheath,  the  swords  of  all  nations  will  be 
beaten  into  plowshares  and  the  "  Hymn  of 
Hate"  will  give  way  to  the  Old  Hundred. 
Welcome  the  truce  of  God!  Welcome  the 
parliament  of  man!  Welcome  the  day  when 
the  whole  world  shall  give  back  the  song 
which  now  the  angels  sing,  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest  and  peace  on  earth  and  good* 
will  to  menl  " 


US' 


On  the  wall  over  the  desk  of  a  prominent 
business  man  in  his  private  office  I  saw  one 
day   a   large   white    card   on   which   were 
printed  in  red  ink  the  two  letters: 
US 

"You  seem  to  be  patriotic,"  I  said,  in- 
dicating the  card. 

"  Yesf  "  he  replied.  Then  he  continued: 
"That  may  stand  for  the  'United  States' 
or  for  '  Uncle  Sam/  but  here  it  means  some- 
thing else." 

"It  means!" 

"  Universal  Spirit." 

"  Queer  thing  for  a  business  office  I  " 

"Yes,  but  why  not!" 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  a  religious 


"  I'm  not  precisely  what  is  usually  meant 
by  that  term.  I'm  a  good  Episcopalian,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  pay  my  pew- 
rent,  but  not  what  you  would  call  pious. 

"But,"  he  went  on,  musingly,  "I  had 
that  sign  made  and  hung  up  there  because 
it  brings  to  my  mind  the  biggest  thought 
in  the  world. 

"  There  is  somebody  or  other  who  is 
running  the  whole  universe,  sitting  in  the 


private  office  of  the  universe,  and  having 
the  last  word  about  everything,  shaping  the 
policy  of  all  creation,  just  as  I  manage  my 
concern. 

"  I  am  his  clerk.  I  get  my  day's  wages. 
What  he  says  goes.  I  can't  cheat  him, 
dodge  him,  or  beat  him. 

"Sometimes  I  get  foolish  and  tend  to 
forget  that.    Then  I  look  up  at  that  card." 

I  a^ed,  "  But  why  don't  you  say  '  God  'f  " 

"I  might  as  well,  I  suppose;  only  the 
word  '  God '  implies  too  much.  It's  aU  grown 
over  with  barnacles  of  heathenism  and  su- 
perstition and  bigotry. 

"  Because  U  %  has  a  flavor  of  the  United 
States  it  seems  modem.  And  I  like  to 
think  of  the  Universal  Spirit  as  a  modem, 
present,  live,  actual  being." 

"  What  good  does  it  do  you  to  have  this 
card  here!"  I  inquired. 

"It  reminds  me  of  obligations  no  one 
else  sees. 

"It  reminds  me  that  I  am  a  human  be- 
ing, just  as  all  my  employees  are,  and  keeps 
me  from  treating  labor  as  a  lifeless  com- 
modity, as  coal  or  iron. 

"It  reminds  me  that  my  profits  are  not 


^By  Dr.  Frank  Ormne.    See  p.  260. 
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mine;  they  are  Iub;  I  only  have  the  nee  of 
them,  and  some  day  I  will  have  to  show  my 
books. 

"  It  reminds  me  to  live  simply.  He  will 
stand  no  padded  expense-aeconnt  from  me, 
even  as  I  will  not  allow  snch  a  thing  from 
one  of  my  traveling  salesmen. 

^It  reminds  me  of  the  very  thing  that 
makes  modem  business  possible — ^the  con- 
scientious human  factor. 

"  An  employee  that  does  not  feel  the  U  8 
in  his  life  is  of  no  value.  I  want  men  I 
can  trust,  who  can  be  honest  in  the  dark. 

"  The  other  day  I  called  a  young  fellow 
in  here  and  told  him  what  that  card  stands 
for.     Then  I  set  him  down  in  front  of  it 


and  told  him  to  look  at  it  for  an  hour  and 
to  think. 

''  He  had  been  getting  a  little  frisky.  I 
just  left  him  alone  with  that  card  awhile. 
When  I  came  back  to  the  room  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes.  That  US  thought  had 
smashed  into  him. 

''I  never  said  a  word  to  him.  I  hate 
preaching.  But  that  hour  struck  in.  It 
changed  him. 

"I  tell  you  that  US  thought  rolls  in 
every  man's  heart  like  the  boom  of  the 
ocean,  as  Victor  Hugo  says. 

''When  a  man  accustoms  himself  to 
listen  to  it  he  slowly  gets  in  line  with  the 
big,  deep  truths  of  life.'^ 


WITH  CHRIST  IN  THE  GARDEN 

The  Bev.  Beegb  Evans,  Penmaenmawr,  Wales 


Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  toith  himf 
—John  18:  26. 

Ant  other  place  than  the  garden,  and 
Peter  might  have  replied  differently  to  his 
questioner.  Had  his  questioner  said.  Did 
not  I  see  thee  with  him  when  he  raised  a 
dead  man  to  life,  or  when  he  gave  sight  to 
a  blind  man,  or  when  he  argued  with  the 
rulers  and  discomfited  themf — then  Peter 
might  have  said  "  Yes.''  He  would  not  have 
resented  the  question.  He  would  have  been 
proud  of  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
his  association  with  Jesus  on  such  memor- 
able occasions,  proud  because  on  these  occa- 
sions Jesus  had  revealed  his  mighty  power, 
proved  his  worth.  But  the  servant  of  the 
high  priest  told  Peter  that  he  had  seen  him 
with  Christ  in  the  garden;  and  Peter  did 
not  like  the  reminder.  It  crusht  his  spirit. 
He  became  a  coward,  a  piteous  sight. 

I.  The  Question  and  the  Answer  or  the 
Apostle  a&b  Sxtogesttve.  We  may  say  that 
the  garden  stands  for  that  part  of  our  re- 
ligious life  of  which  we  are  often  most 
ashamed  before  the  world.  The  garden  was 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  Master  and  disciples. 
Jesus  ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  his  dis- 
ciples. It  was  there  the  disciples  had  gath- 
ered round  the  Master  and  he  had  spoken 
to  them  of  things  present  and  things  to 
come.  They  looked  forward  to  reaching  the 
place;  they  regretted  the  hour  when  they 
had  to  leave  it.  It  was  sacred  to  them. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  garden  was  not  more 
heavily  laden  with   the   fragrance   of   the 


flowers  than  with  the  prayers  of  the  Master. 
Had  the  place  not  been  a  garden  it  would 
have  seemed  one  to  these  men.  The  beauty 
seen  with  the  inward  eye,  when  the  heavens 
opened  and  the  angels  descended  and  ascend- 
ed, would  have  transformed  the  common  ob- 
jects. The  angels  speaking  to  their  souls 
would  have  been  as  the  singing  of  innumer- 
able birds  at  daybreak  in  spring.  The 
peace  that  came  to  their  hearts  would  have 
transformed  the  market-place,  with  its 
raucous  voices  and  swift-moving  figures, 
into  the  silent  desert.  When  the  servant 
said  that  he  had  seen  Peter  in  the  garden, 
the  apostle  suddenly  remembered  what  the 
garden  meant  to  him  and  to  the  other  dis- 
ciples and  to  the  Master  he  had  forsaken. 
The  garden  .  .  .  prayer!  Peter  thought  of 
the  hours  spent  there,  of  the  impassioned 
longing  for  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom, 
of  the  times  when,  rising  from  the  ground 
in  spiritual  ecstasy,  he  felt  that  success  must 
attend  their  efforts.  God  would  not  deny 
them  the  longing  of  their  hearts.  Peter 
knew,  as  did  the  other  disciples  when  they 
looked  on  the  face  of  Jesus,  that  in  the 
Master  they  had  one  who  could  not  fail. 
And  now  here  was  Christ  before  an  earthly 
judge  to  be  tried  for  his  life  I  A  base  end 
seemed  inevitable.  With  the  death  of 
Christ  must  go  his  and  their  dream  of  God's 
coming  and  all-conquering  kingdom.  Of 
what  use,  then,  had  been  their  prayers! 
The  hours  in  Gethsemane  had  been  wasted. 
They  had  been  mocked,  and  mocked  by  God. 
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Master  and  disciples  had  been  deceived. 
They  had  agonized  in  vain.  The  garden  .  .  . 
prayer!  Perhaps,  as  the  servant  challenged 
Peter,  he  felt  that  the  time  spent  in  the 
garden  would  have  been  better  spent  in  or- 
ganization, the  dazzling  of  the  world  by 
Christ's  unquestioned  power,  schemes  of 
compromise  with  earthly  rulers,  more  talk- 
ing and  preaching.  Peter  would  be  ashamed 
of  having  been  seen  in  the  garden.  He  was 
lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  in- 
sight was  sneered  at.  His  private  life  was 
known,  and  he  resented  the  reminder.  Pray- 
ing in  the  garden — ^was  that  the  way  to  con- 
quer the  world  f  Perhaps,  mused  Peter,  the 
world  is  right.  The  time  was  wasted;  and 
whether  the  time  was  wasted  or  not,  I  hate 
to  think  that  this  servant  fellow  has  looked 
into  my  private  life  and  that  the  world  seta 
me  down  as  a  sentimentalist,  a  simpleton — 
me,  who  thought  to  sit  in  high  places.  Who 
boasted  of  my  powers,  from  whom  so  much 
was  expected.  Bid  I  not  see  thee  in  the 
garden  with  himf  The  garden  .  .  .  prayer  I 
II.  The  Inmost  Privacy.  The  garden 
stands  for  that  part  of  our  religious  life  of 
which  we  are  often  most  ashamed  i>ef ore  the 
world.  There  can  be  no  religious  life  with- 
out prayer — ^that  is,  effort  to  put  ourselves 
in  a  right  attitude  toward  the  Almighty.  It 
is  a  private  matter,  for  nothing  so  reveals  a 
man  as  his  prayers.  By  our  prayers  we  get 
in  touch  with  the  Infinite.  We  become  iden- 
tified with  the  man  next  door  and  souls  in 
a  far  continent.  Without  prayer  we  can  not 
live  as  men  and  women.  And  yet  to  many 
prayer  seems  effeminate,  a  waste  of  time. 
The  worldly  wise  criticizes  the  practise  of 
prayer  with  a  curl  of  the  lip.  He  has  no 
time  for  that  sort  of  thing;  he  has  to  get 
his  living.  He  associates  prayer  wifh  little 
children,  anemic  women,  and  men  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave.  Prayer  does  not  seem 
manly;  above  all,  it  does  not  produce  any- 
thing he  can  handle  and  label.  We  are 
aware  of  the  world's-  conception  of,  and  at- 
titude to,  prayer.  The  average  Christian, 
however  regular  and  sincere  in  his  devotions, 
has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  prayer,  if  it  does 
not  make  him  less  a  man,  makes  him  seem 
so  to  others.  He  does  not  care  -to  talk  about 
prayer,  and  when  he  does  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  define  its  nature  and  explain  its  working. 
He  is  quite  sure  of  its  necessity  and  worth, 
but  he  can  not  argue  about  it,  and  he  re- 
sents the  woildly  wise  knowing  of  his  prac- 


tise and  of  being  found  in  the  attitude.  He 
is  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  the  man  who 
says:  "Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden 
with  himf"  The  average  Christian  is  un- 
like the  Mohammedan  and  Buddhist  in  this 
matter.  It  would  seem  they  have  no  fear 
of  the  question.  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the 
garden  f  But  the  world  has  put  the  question 
to  us.  What  have  your  prayers  done  for 
youf  How  many  of  them  have  been  an- 
swered! Look  at  your  perilous  state — your 
mean  home,  your  sickly  frame,  your  humil- 
iating occupation!  Are  you  not  one  of  the 
millions  who  have  been  praying  for  peace 
on  earth  f  What  have  these  prayers  done 
for  you  and  others  like  yo.uf  Is  your  Mas- 
ter in  a  less  deadly  position  to-day  than 
when  he  stood  before  Pilate  to  be  tried  for 
his  lifef  Does  it  not  seem,  twits  the  world, 
that  you  have  prayed  in  vain,  and  are  yoa 
not  now  persuaded  that  the  time  spent  in 
the  garden  with  Christ  was  wasted  f 

III.  The  Lurb  of  the  Garden.  We  caa 
not  argue  easily  about  our  experiences  in 
the  garden;  we  can  not  always  say  why  so 
many  of  our  prayers  have  been  unanswered. 
We  know  that  many  Christians  have  been  in 
the  garden  when  they  ought  ta  have  been 
in  the  market-place,  substituting  prayer  for 
labors;  asking  God  to  do  something  mirac- 
ulous for  them  when  they  ought  to  have  done 
something  prosaic  for  themselves.  We  know 
that  prayer  has  often  been  the  last  resort 
of  the  lazy  Christian.  Because  of  the  con- 
duct of  others  in  the  garden,  because  of  our 
own  conduct  we  have  often  been  ashamed 
before  the  world.  What  thenf  Must  we 
forget  our  experiences  in  the  garden  and 
determine  not  to  go  there  again  f  We  can 
not  do  it.  The  lure  of  the  garden  is  too 
powerful.  Its  fragrance  has  been  about  our 
lives  too  long.  Like  a  man  who  counts 
sacred  the  spot  on  which  his  loved  one  has 
stood  and  who  is  drawn  to  it  by  invisible 
but  strong  cords,  so  we  are  drawn  to  the 
garden  of  prayer.  We  are  compelled  to  it 
by  the  facts  of  life  and  the  needs  of  our 
soul.  What  helped  Christ  to  face  Calvary! 
His  experiences  in  the  garden.  What  made 
him  brave  in  the  hour  of  death  f  The  word 
that  came  to  him  in  the  garden.  If  Christ 
had  prayed  less  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  do  so  much.  Had  he  not  resorted  to  the 
.gard)en  he  would  have  had  no  message  for 
the  market-place,  no  word  of  comfort  and 
help  for  those  who  are  weary  and  heavy- 
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laden.  He  went  to  the  garden  for  his  own 
eake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world  to  be 
flayed.  There  are  many  facing  death  daily, 
and  facing  it  calmly  and  bravely  because  of 
their  experiences  in  the  garden  in  the  time 
of  peace  and  because  of  the  garden  they 
make  around  their  life  in  trench  and  on 
battle-diip.  If  any  one  should  say  to  them, 
in  scornful  tones'.  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the 
garden  f  they  would  reply,  quickly  and  cheer- 
fully, "  Yes,  you  did.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
having  been  in  the  garden.  Without  the 
garden  I  can  not  face  death.  I  know,  too, 
that  those  who  agonize  in  the  garden  at 
home  are  not  wasting  their  time.  The  power 
they  bring  down  from  -heaven  reaches  me, 
and  the  fragrance  of  their  devotions  wraps 
itself  around  my  soul."  War  has  come 
upon  the  world,  not  because  we  have  spent 
too  mnch  time  in  the  garden,  but  because 
very  often  we  have  not  had  faith  to  believe 
what  we  heard  in  the  garden ;  because,  when 
we  left  tho  garden,  we  left  behind  our  mes- 
sage from  the  Father ;  because  of  the  traitor 
in  the  garden  with  us. 

IV.  The  Traitor  IN  THE  Garden.  Did  not 
I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  himf  Peter 
answered  "  No."  The  garden  was  the  place 
where  Master  and  disciples  prayed;  and  the 
garden  was  the  place  where  Judas  betrayed 
Christ.  When  the  servant  put  the  question 
to  Peter  he  remembered  the  betrayal  and 
he  did  not  care  to  be  associated  with  one 
who  had  acted  so  basely.  The  question  of 
the  servant  meant  to  Peter  that  the  world 
had  noted  the  self-interest  in  the  little  com- 
pany; noted  that  there  was  not  x>€rfect 
unanimity  between  those  who  prof  est  a  com- 
mon  belief — ^the  redemption  of  the  world. 
There  were  only  twelve  of  them,  but  one  was 
not  above  making  money  out  of  his  associa- 
tion with  men  who  said  they  lived  only  for 
others.  There  was  dissension  in  the  little 
company,  but  Peter  hated  to  think  it  was 
common  knowledge.  He  would  have  given 
much  to  have  the  secret  locked-  up  in  his 
own  heart.  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  gar- 
den with  himf  Are  you  not  a  friend  of  the 
man  to  whom  we  gave  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver! What  do  you  think  of  himf  Maybe 
you  are  open  to  be  bought.  Tou  and  yours 
— ^you  are  ho  better  than  other  men.  You 
have  your  price.  That  was  what  the  ques- 
tion meant. 

Again  I  say  the  garden  stande  for  that 
part  of  our  religious  life  of  which  we  are 


often  most  ashamed  before  the  world.  Here, 
at  least,  there  is  something  of  which  to  be 
ashamed.  There  is  a  Judas  in  every  garden, 
a  betrayer  in  every  church  and  heart;  one 
who  makes  our  religion  smeH  rank  and  look 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We 
are  reminded  of  Gehazi,  the  servant  of 
Elisha.  Elisha  had  cured  Naaman  of  his 
leprosy.  Naaman  was  prepared  to  pay,  but 
the  prophet  would  accept  nothing.  They 
parted.  Naaman,  with  his  skin  like  that  of 
a  little  child,  returns  to  the  Syrian  court. 
Elisha,  with  his  servant,  goes  another  way. 
Prophet  and  soldier  give  God  thank»— one 
for  what  had  been  done  for  him,  the  other 
for  what  he  had  been  able  to  do  in  the  name 
of  God.  The  servant  of  Jehovah  had  made 
a  great  impression  upon  ^e  Syrian;  but  the 
impression  was  spoiled  by  Elisha's  servant. 
He  could  not  bear  the  'thought  of  parting 
with  so  much  wealth.  I  will  run  after  Naa- 
man, he  said  to  himself,  and  take  somewhat 
of  him.  l^iis  remark  of  Gehazi  jars  on  us. 
It  spoils  the  impression.  It  reveals  a  man 
who  was  not  worthy  of  his  master,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  reminds  us  of  the  betrayal  of 
Judas.  When  Christ  is  betrayed  in  a  sacred 
place  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is  ridi- 
culed in  a  public  place  and  crucified  in  a 
public  place.  That  was  what  followed  from 
the  betrayal  of  Judas.'  Let  the  cry  of  the 
traitor  go  up,  "Hail,  Master,"  and  soon 
there  will  be  heard  the  tramp  of  many  feet 
over  the  sacred  ground;  loud  and  command- 
ing voices  will  take  the  place  of  the  voice 
of  the  Master.  We  have  read  of  this  and 
X>erhaps  we  have  seen  it.  The  greater  our 
love  for  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  the  more 
devouring  our  shame.  The  wrangling  and 
the  self-interest,  the  bloody  deeds  done  in 
the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  advancement 
of  his  kingdom,  the  puerile  and  long-drawn- 
out  debates  when  the  poor  have  cried  for  the 
bread  of  heaven,  a  smug  satisfaction  with 
one^s  own  personal  safety — we  have  looked 
on  these  things ;  often  we  have  tried  to  keep 
the  world  from  possessing  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  has  shamed  us  to  tears.  But,  like 
Peter,  we  have  heard  the  question  of  the 
worldling,  now  sarcastic,  now  contemptuous, 
now  rapier-like  in  its  thrust  at  our  heart, 
now  thunderous  in  its  condemnation — Did 
not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  himf  Are 
you  one  of  those  who  protest  overmuch  their 
love  of  the  highest  but  are  not  above  sell- 
ing it! 
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V.  Betkatals  That  Weaken  Faith.  The 
betrayal  by  Judas  had  a  far-reaching  and 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  other  disciples. 
They  were  not  only  ashamed  of  their  iden- 
tification with  Judas,  but  their  allegiance 
to  Christ  was  weakened.  I  think  it  was  the 
base  treachery  of  Judas  that  made  Peter 
lose  his  temper  when  he  attacked  the  ser- 
vant of  the  high  priest  with  his  sword.  It 
was  not  the  coming  of  the  soldiers  that 
aroused  the  anger  of  Peter,  but  Judas 
bringing  theuL  It  was  too  much  for  Peter. 
He  loved  Christ,  but  just  then  he  did  not 
love  him  wisely.  His  faith  wavered.  It 
was  the  betrayal  that  made  possible  the 
denial,  for,  you  remember,  it  was  imme- 
diately after  Judas  betrayed  Christ  that 
Peter  denied  him.  The  treachery  of  the  one 
weakened  the  faith  of  the  other.  Indeed, 
the  betrayal  affected  all  the  disciples. 
What  they  had  seen  Judas  do  in  the  garden 
filled  them  vrith  despair  and  accounts  for 
the  pathetic  line  in  the  gospel  record — ^'  they 
all  forsook  him,  and  fled."  The  desecration 
of  the  garden  made  a  wilderness  of  the 
heart  of  each  disciple.  When  one  denies 
Christ  many  wUl  forsake  him.  Not  only 
will  the  sacred  place  be  profaned,  but  the 
blossoms  will  be  blighted.  The  faith  of 
many,  especially  of  young  people,  will  be 
affected  by  the  baseness  of  one.  I  do  not 
know  that  anything  much  can  be  done  ex- 
cept to  see  that  we  do  not  desecrate  the 
garden,  make  cheap  our  religion,  bring  dis- 
honor on  the  name  of  Christ.  We  must  try 
to  remember  all  the  garden  has  meant  to 
us,  all  it  meant  to  Christ.  Certainly  we 
must  not  stop  ''resorting  thither."  We 
must  also  be  *  prepared  to  suffer  to  some 
extent,  as  did  Christ,  because  of  the  be- 
trayal of  others  who  may  be  identified  with 
us  in  a  common  cause. 

VI.  The  World's  Longino  foe  the  Gaii- 
DEN.  "Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden 
with  himf  "  May  we  not  see  in  this  ques- 
tion  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  say  what  we  ought  to  say  and  to 
act  as  one  ought  to  act  who  follows  the 
Man  of  Nazareth  f  The  question  reveals  a 
world  that  expects  something  from  those 
who  have  been  in  the  garden  with  Christ; 
it  reveals  a  heart  yearning  to  share  our 
secret   blessings  and  to  live   in  the  light 


which  has  fallen  across  our  souls.  Is  not 
the  question,  looked  at  in  this  light,  a  re- 
buke to  our  timidity,  a  condemnation  of  our 
fear  that  the  world  is  not  interested  in 
Christ  f  In  2  Kings,  chapter  7,  we  read  of 
the  four  lepers  who,  because  of  starvation 
in  the  city  of  Samaria,  went  to  the  Syrian 
camp.  They  expected  death — and  fared  as 
kings.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Syrian 
camp  they  found  it  deserted.  They  sat 
down  to  a  banquet  and  then  loaded  them- 
selves with  silver  and  gold.  We  read: 
**  Then  said  they  one  to  another.  We  do  not 
well:  this  day  is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and 
we  hold  our  peace.  .  .  .  Now  therefore 
come,  that  we  may  go  and  tell  the  king's 
household.  So  they  came  and  called  unto 
the  porter  of  the  city  .  .  .  and  they 
told  it  to  the  king's  house  within."  It  had 
been  a  day  of  good  tidings  for  them,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  share  the  good  news 
with  the  starving  city  of  Samaria.  ''Did 
not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  himf" 
The  question  is  asked  of  the  Church  more 
often  than  we  think.  The  world,  e9i>eeially 
in  these  days,  wants  to  know  what  Christ 
has  said  to  us  in  the  garden.  Men  and 
women  are  eager  for  light  and  consolation 
and  encouragement;  and  ihej  know  now,  if 
they  have  never  known,  that  these  can  eome 
only  from  the  garden  of  Oethsemane. 
"Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with 
himf" — ^with  the  friend  of  sinners,  the 
Savior  of  the  world,  the  fearless  lover  of 
dutyf  What  did  he  say  to  you  for  met 
Has  he  anything  to  say  to  a  man  who  has 
spoiled  his  life  and  made  hard  the  lot  of 
others  f  Has  he  anything  to  say  which  will 
help  me  to  live  without  one  who  has  been 
taken  from  me  on  the  field  of  battle  f  Do 
not  keep  silent.  I,  the  world — ^we  are  wait- 
ing for  your  message.  We  need  to  hear 
the  word  Christ  has  spoken  to  you  when  you 
were  with  him  in  the  garden.  Share  with 
us — the  hungry,  the  perplexed,  the  sinful 
world — ^the  good  news.  It  is  the  world's 
challenge  to  the  Church.  More  eyes  are 
turned  to  us  as  we  leave  the  garden  than 
we  imagine,  and  more  hearts  are  eager  to 
share  our  blessing  than  we  can  count. 
"  There  are  many  who  say,  Who  will  show  us 
goodf  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  upon  us." 
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It  if  soipn  a  natural  body:  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body. — 1  Cor.  15 :  44. 

At  such  a  time  as  the  present  it  is 
natural  that  many  should  wish  to  hear 
these  topics  discust  in  the  pulpit.  Manj 
have  been  led  bj  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  the  war  to  meditate  upon  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  immortality  and  to  weigh  with 
anxious  inquiry  its  probability.  They  de- 
sire to  know  whether  the  conclusions  of 
modem  science  and  the  speculations  of 
modem  philosophy  are  destructive  of  the 
traditional  Christian  hope.  Is,  in  fact, 
the  modem  outlook  upon  life  hostile  to 
the  teaching  of  our  Lordf  The  back- 
ground, as  it  were,  of  our  minds  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  men  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  Yet  have  we,  perchance,  another 
proof  of  his  religious  genius  in  J;he  fact 
that  his  revelation,  in  spite  of  this  change, 
appears  to  be  as  necessary  as  ever  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  universe  f 
Tho  we  admit  that  some  of  St.  Paul's 
reasoning  has  lost  its  old  cogency,  tho  we 
abandon  beliefs  once  widely  held  in  the 
Church,  is  authority  of  Christ's  teaching 
thereby  weakened  f  I  am  confident  that 
the  answers  to  all  these  questions  will  be 
wholly  satisfactory  to  the  Christian  in- 
quirer, and  I  will  try  briefly  to  put  my 
reasons-  before  you.  In  my  present  ser- 
mon I  win  limit  myself  strictly  and 
merely .  discuss  two  topics:  What  do  we 
mean  by  the  resurrection  of  the  bodyf 
And  why  should  we  accept  the  doctrine  f 

We  have  just  recited  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  ends  in  an  assertion  of  belief 
in  ''the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
life  everlasting."  But  do  you  accept  the 
first  half  of  this  clause,  and  what  idea 
precisely  does  it  convey  to  youf  There 
are,  I  know,  numerous  members  of  Chris- 
tian congregations  who  to  such  questions 
would  reply :  ''I  do  not  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  My  body  con- 
sists of  particles  of  matter,  many  of 
which  change,  constantly.  When  I  am 
dead  these  particles  will  possibly  pass  into, 
other  bodies;  the  same  material  may  be 
used  again  and  again.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  I  shall  rise  at  the  last  day  with  my 
<  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature.'     The 


clause  in  the  creed  should  be  altered.  As 
it  stands,  it  is  dishonest  to  repeat  it;  we 
can  do  so  only  by  giving  to  it  a  non- 
natural  interpretation." 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  I  have 
here  put  fairly  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
is  not  uncommon.  And  let  me  say  at  once 
that,  if  the  real  meaning  of  the  clause  is 
that  which  my  imaginary  objector  has  put 
forward,  we  can  not  accept  it.  We  know 
too  much  elementary  chemistry.  But  is 
such  an  assumption  as  to  its  meaning 
correct f 

Let  us  first  make  an  admission;  without 
frankness  we  shall  not  remove  obscurity. 
The  meaning  which  my  imaginary  and 
somewhat  indignant  Christian  has  given 
to  the  phrase  ''the  resurrection  of  the 
body"  was  one  widely  held  within  the 
Church.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  such  an  interpretation  was  ever 
formally  sanctioned  or  made  an  article  of 
faith  by  the  medieval  Church;  for  it  is 
certain  that  such  a  meaning  misrepresents 
St.  Paul's  teaching,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  clause  in  the  creed  finds  its 
origin  in  St.  Paul's  development  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  and  of  the  ideas  which 
followed  from  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  res- 
urrection. 

Two  quotations  from  the  familiar 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
suggested  meaning  is  not  Pauline.  The 
first  I  have  taken  as  my  text:  "Sown  a 
natural  body,  raised  a  spiritual  body."  If 
the  risen  body  is  to  consist  of  precisely 
those  material  elements  which  composed 
the  material  body,  why  should  the  apostle 
make  the  distinction  between  the  natural 
body  and  the  spiritual  bodyf  The  dis- 
tinction becomes  meaningless.  In  fact,  St. 
Paul's  carefully  exprest  antithesis  proves 
that  the  apparently  obvious  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "the  resurrection  of 
the  body"  is  not  the  true  one.  This 
meaning  rests  on  a  confusion  due  to  his 
use  of  technical  language  and  the  difficulty 
of  expressing  such  use  in  a  translation. 
What  he  means  by  the  Greek  word  which 
we  translate  "  body "  will  become  more 
clear  if  I  remind  you  of  his  statement: 
"  Flesh  and  blood  can  not  inherit  the  king- 
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dom  of  God."  *  Here  St.  Paul  sharply 
differentiates  what  he  terms^  "  the  body " 
from  *'  flesh  and  blood."  He  is  employ- 
ing a  distinction  which  runs  throughout 
his  exposition  of  human  immortality.  He 
separates  in  man  the  flesh  and  the  sensual 
soul,  both  of  them  natural  and  essentially 
mortal  constituents  of  man,  from  the  po- 
tentially immortal  "body."  That  "body" 
he  associates  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  divine  and  eternal  and  capable  of  rais- 
ing to  immortal  life  the  "body."  Thus 
the  "body"  in  St.  Paul's  sense  of  the 
word,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we 
must  understand  the  word  in  our  creeds, 
is  the  potentially  immortal  part  of  man, 
which  can  "put  on  immortality"  through 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  which  made  it. 
It  is  not  what  we  call  the  body,  the  tene- 
ment of  clay  which  after  death  decays. 
That  tenement  he  would  term  the  "  flesh," 
which,  as  he  said,  does  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  "  spiritual  body  "  whieh 
shall,  by  the  working  of  the  Spirit,  obtain 
everlasting  life  is  what  we  should  term  man's 
complete  personality,  purged  of  its  covering 
of  flesh  and  its  sensual  desires. 

In  putting  this  meaning  before  you  I 
am  not  making  the  best  of  a  bad  case. 
My  object  is  strictly  to  get  at  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  and  therefore  at  the  original 
meaning  of  the  clause  in  our  creeds.  You 
may  naturally,  perhaps,  inquire  why  St. 
Paul  used  the  word  "body"  in  such  a 
sense.  Why  should  he  not  talk  of  the  res- 
urrection of  the  soulf  The  reason  is 
simple.  St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  teach  that 
the  resurrection  meant  more  than  that 
some  spiritual  essence  of  man  would  per- 
sist after  death.  He  wisbed  to  insist  that 
the  complete  man,  with  full  knowledge  of 
and  responsibility  for  his  earthly  actions, 
would  survive.  Thus,  tho  the  brain 
will  decay  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
natural  "flesh  and  blood,"  the  memories 
which  we  imagine  are  stored  there  will  ex- 
ist in  the  spiritual  body.  After  death,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul,  we  shall  know  one 
another,  remember  our  loves  and  our 
hatreds,  our  unworthy  desires,  our  secret 
sins,  our  deeds  of  righteousness,  our  strug- 
gles toward  goodness.  The  resurrection 
merely  of  the  soul  would  permit  the  Hin- 
du idea  of  reincarnation;  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  brushes  it 
contemptuously  aside. 


Yet,  tho  St.  Paul  thus  teaches  that 
man's  complete  personality,  deprived  of 
his  material  covering  of  flesh  and  blood, 
vriU  survive  death,  he  does  not  teach  that 
all  which  thus  survives  is  immortaL  In 
our  personality,  apart  from  flesh  and  blood, 
there  is  much  evil:  unworthy  desires,  de- 
grading passions,  low  motives — ^all  form 
part  of  the  sensual  souL  They  are  evi- 
dences of  the  corruption  which  can  not  put 
on  immortality.  They  will  perish,  and  thus 
the  man  whose  personality  is  wholly  evil, 
if  such  a  one  exists  either  actually  or  po- 
tentially, will  perish  vrith  them.  Our  safe- 
guard, according  to  St.  PauT,  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us.  The 
indwelling  Spirit  has  a  purifying  power; 
and  the  "body,"  when  completely  purified 
by  the  Spirit,  is  immortal.  Even  tho  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  never  complete  on  earth,  it  constitutes 
our  certainty  of  immortality.  It  will  have 
80  preserved  the  good  within  us  that  .in 
the  end  we  shall  not  perish.  Thus  St. 
Paul  says  in  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans 
(8:11):  "If  tho  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you, 
he  ...  will  give  life  to  your  mortal 
bodies."  So  God  gives  eternal  life  to  us 
by  working  in  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  such  life  will  be  not  merely  sufficient 
but  also  perfect  and  complete,  since  noth- 
ing in  us  that  has  been  fashioned  by  God 
or  is  in  harmony  with  his  vrill  can  perish 
unless  we  destroy  it  in  ourselves.  All  our 
struggles  toward  goodness,  the  friend- 
ships that  have  helped  us,  the  love  that 
has  become  part  of  ourselves,  our  ideals, 
our  disciplined  strength,  the  joy  and  peace 
that  we  have  known — all  these  things,  that 
here  and  now  make  us  what  we  worthily 
are,  will  live  eternally.  Thus  St.  Paul's 
doctrine,  on  which  is  based  the  article  of 
the  creed  which  many  find  it  difficult  to 
recite,  in  no  way,  when  the  true  meaning 
of  his  language  is  disclosed,  contradicts 
views  which  modem  science  has  made  the 
common  property  of  all  of  us.  Such  is  a 
significant  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Yet,  pursuant  to  our  policy  of  frankness, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  one  simile  by 
which  the  apostle  illustrates  and  defends 
his  teaching  we  can  not  accept.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  familiar  parallel  between 
Christ  and  Adam  in  the  chapter  from 
which  my  text  is  taken.    St.  Paul,  doubt- 
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lesB,  believed  in  the  actual  existence  of 
Adam;  we  regard  the  whole  storj  of  the 
fall  as  symbolism  grafted  on  primitive 
folklore.  In  the  early  chapters  of  Qenesis 
we  now  find  spiritual  insight  and  especially 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  God, 
but  the  creation-stories  we  regard  as  early 
myths.  It  is  symbolic  of  much  that  is 
true  and  beautiful  to  say  that  ''by  man 
came  death  into  the  world."  For  as  soon 
as,  in  the  process  of  evolution,  the  ascend- 
ing animal  became  man,  he  gained  moral 
responsibility  and  therewith  the  possi- 
bility of  spiritual  life  or  death.  But  we 
can  not  pretend  that  St.  Paul,  with  his 
training  as  a  Pharisee,  had  our  modern 
conception  of  the  origin  of  man.  He 
thought  that  the  creation-stories  were  lit- 
erally true,  and  on  this  belief  he  based  an 
argument  which  we  can  accept  only  if  we 
formulate  it  differently. 

Herein,  I  suggest,  we  need  feel  neither 
surprize  nor  sorrow.  The  inspired  religious 
genius  is  he  who  by  intuition,  by  some 
process  of  communion  with  Gk>d,  perceives 
a  spiritual  truth.  Some  of  his  arguments 
in  support  of  it  may  be  invalid.  His  mind 
will  be  limited  by  his  education,  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  time.  But  he  is  inspired 
because  the  truth  which  he  discovers  is  a 
great  and  valuable  advance  on  any  idea 
previously  set  forth.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  greatest  religious  teachers,  and 
perhaps  all  great  religious  teachers  in 
their  greatest  moments,  do  not  argue. 
They  proclaim  some  new  view  of  God  and 
human  life  and  leave  lesser  men  to  ac- 
cept it  and  give  reasons  for  it.  Thus  our 
Lord  with  his  supreme  greatness  simply 
states  his  message.  He  illustrates  it  by 
parables,  as  Plato  attempted  to  illustrate 
his  teaching  by  myths.  But  our  Lord's 
message  is  not  based  on  appeals  to  reasoned 
argument;  it  comes  simply  on  the  author- 
ity of  his  divine  knowledge.  "  He  spake 
with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes," 
Herein  he  was  greater  than  even  his  great- 
est follower,  St.  Paul.  The  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  accepted  his  Master's  teaching 
and  showed  great  inspiration  as  he  drew 
out  the  meaning  of  his  wonderful  life. 
But  at  times  his  theme  was  greater  than 
his  intellectual  grasp,  and  therefore  his 
arguments  were  less  sound  than  his  con- 
clusions. Tet  his  intuitions  still  remain 
the    eomer-atones    of    Christian    theology, 


and  to  my  own  mind  they — ^tho  not  all 
his  arguments  for  them — ^appeal  as  being 
more  reasonable  than  any  alternative 
views. 

I  have  now  diseust  the  first  of  the 
two  topics  which  I  propose  to  examine  in 
the  present  sermon.  We  have  a  clear  idea, 
I  hope,  of  what  is  meant  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  It  remains  now  to  con- 
sider why  we  should  accept  the  doctrine 
which,  f oUowing  St.  Paul,  I  have  set  forth. 
I  suggest  that  there  are  two  main  lines  of 
argument^  each  of  them  cogent,  each  sup- 
plementing the  other.  One  of  these,  the 
simpler,  proceeds  via  the  spiritual  infalli- 
bility of  Jesus:  the  other,  more  philo- 
sophical, shows  that  the  doctrine  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  God. 

Let  me  first  sketch  the  less  difficult 
chain  of  argument.  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  was  exprest  in  the  simplest 
language.  By  the  simile  of  the  sheep  and 
the  goats  he  taught  his  hearers  that  they 
— (that  is,  every  essential  part  of  their  per- 
sonality— would  survive  death  and  that 
after  death  would  come  the  judgment. 
Then,  too,  as  a  sort  of  pledge  of  the  truth 
of  his  teaching,  he  prophesied  his  own 
death  and  his  own  resurrection.  That 
prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Because  of  this 
fact  and  because  also,  in  all  his  moral  and 
religious  teaching,  Jesus  showed  a  com- 
plete and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  methods  of  God,  we  believe  him  to 
have  been  the  Son  of  God;  and  therefore 
we  assert  that  it  is  safe  to  accept  all  his 
spiritual  teaching  even  tho  we  can  not, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  by  mental 
processes  fully  demonstrate  its  truth. 
Thus  the  principle  underlying  the  phrase 
"the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God" 
means  that  Jesus  set  forth  a  system  of  re- 
ligious truth  which  we  believe  to  have 
been  divinely  revealed  to  him.  We  see 
that  this  system  is  perfect  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  not  self -contradictory.  We  find 
that,  wherever  we. can  test  it  by  our  knowl- 
edge or  our  spiritual  intuitions,  it  satis- 
fies our  mental  and  spiritual  needs.  We 
are,  then,  justified  in  saying  that  the  whole 
revelation  of  Christ  is  a  unity  and  a  unity 
of  truth,  and  therefore  that  the  authority 
of  our  Lord  is  sufficient  and  final  for  all 
beliefs  that  can  be  deduced  from  his  teach- 
ing  or   his  life.     Among  such  beliefs  is 
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tiiat  of  the  resurreetioli  of  the  hodj, 
whichy  rightly  conceived,  asserts  that  sur- 
vival of  man's  complete  personality  after 
death,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  and  typified  by  his  own  resnr* 
rection.  If  we  can  believe  that  Jesus  was 
infallible  we  can  not  refuse  to  admit  tiie 
truth  of  St.  Paul's  teaching. 

Yet,  tho  for  such  reasons  we. may  accept 
this  doctrine,  we  •  are  none  the  less  per- 
mitted, and  are  even  under  obligation,  to 
apply  all  our  intellect  and  all  the  under- 
standing which  we  derive  from  our  ex- 
perience to  analyze  and  test  and  expand 
what  Jesus  taught.  St.  Paul  did  this  bril- 
liantly; many  other  great  theologians  have 
labored  at  the  same  task.  But  because 
our  minds  work  differently  from  theirs,  we 
also  are  at  liberty  to  test  their  conclu- 
sions and  to  restate  or,  if  necessary,  re- 
ject their  arguments.  Nor  need  we  be 
afraid  to  inquire  into  our  Lord's  teaching, 
nor  have  others  any  right  to  condemn  us 
for  so  doing.  For  if  his  revelation  was 
perfect,  all  our  inquiries  will  lead  us  the 
more  whole-heartedly  to  accept  it.  Let  us 
seek  the  truth,  come  what  may:  we  really 
need  not  fear.  How,  then,  should  we 
argue  if  we  had  no  divine  revelation  to 
guide  usf    Somewhat  as  follows,  I  think. 

The  universe  in  which  we  live  is  not  the 
product  of  blind  chance.  There  is  clear 
evidence  of  some  controlling  mind  behind 
it.  That  mind  had  purpose  in  making  the 
world  and  all  that  is  therein.  But  the 
most  valuable  things  that  we  know  in  the 
world  are  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth; 
they  therefore  must  be  part  of  the  ulti- 
mate Mind-purpose.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
the  Christian  idea  of  Qod:  One  who  made 
the  universe  and  who  is  alike  loving  and 
self -consistent. 

If  there  be  such  a  God — and  the  ques- 
tion of  his  existence  I  can  not  further  con- 
sider now — he  will  not  stultify  himself. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  he  Vould  do  if 
life  for  us  men  were  to  end  with  death. 
There  would  be  no  sense  in  the  divine 
scheme  of  things  if  a  man,  in  obedience 
to  his  best  instincts,  were  to  fight  and 
suffer  for  what  is  right  and  were  then 
simply  to  be  blotted  out.  There  would  be 
no  justice  if  the  gross  inequalities  of  dif- 
ferent men  were  to  remain  eternally  un- 
redressed. On  such  assumptions  the  uni- 
verse would  be  irrational.    Ood  would  be 


capricious  and  inconsequent.  He  would 
have  made  men  to  be  the  victims  of  their 
own  virtues,  and  humanity,  destined  one 
day  to  vanish  from  the  earth  as  the  heat 
of  the  sun  gradually  decays,  would  have 
been  mere  sport  of  freakish  caprice.  On 
such  a  theory  every  good  man  who  suffers 
through  his  goodness  is  a  reproach  to 
Ood;  all  that  is  selfless  in  men  condemns 
him.  The  saints  of  the  earth  can  not  sing 
**  God  is  love "  if  his  justice  is  a  mock- 
ery and  their  pursuit  of  righteousness  a 
temporal  vanity. 

And  too,  if  there  be  a  God  who  can 
raise  men  to  communion  with  himself,  he 
can  not  allow  such  men  to  perish  as  tho 
they  had  never  been.  The  sense  of  divine 
fellowship  is  in  itself  a  promise  of  per- 
sonal inunortality.  God  can  not  permit 
those  who  painfully  have  sought  and  found 
him  to  vanish  utterly  from  his  universe. 
All  that  is  good,  true,  or  beautiful  must 
be  immortal  with  God;  and,  so  far  as  we 
gain  such  qualities,  we  too  must  be  like- 
wise immortaL 

Such  arguments  are  to  me  conclusive  for 
a  belief  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  The  mere  survival 
of  some  spiritual  essence  of  man  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  universe  rationaL 
We  must  survive— our  complete  person- 
ality must  continue  to  exist.  A  spiritual 
body,  bearing  in  itself  earthly  memories 
and  hopes,  stained  by  sin,  beautified  by 
love,  responsible  for  the  actions  of  earthly 
existence,  must  live  on  when  death  has 
ended  the  life  we  know.  No  other  kind 
of  resurrection  will  suffice.  Other  faiths 
preach  other  creeds;  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  which  St.  Paul  derived  from  the 
teaching  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
is  alone  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  as  an 
explanation  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  of  the  God  whom  we  believe  to  have 
ihade  it.  But  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  belief  we  have  to  accept  our  Lord 's 
doctrine  of  ultimate  judgment.  If  man's 
complete  personality  survives  there  must 
be  some  process  of  purification  after  death. 
Eternal  evil  is  unthinkable,  and  our  evil 
must  be  purged  away.  What  is  good  in  us 
will  be  eternal,  I  am  sure.  But  we  can  not 
attain  the  final  goal  of  perfect  union  with 
God  while  we  are  as  imperfect  as  even  the 
best  man  knows  himself  to  be. 

Let  me  recapitulate  that  our  belief  in 
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the  resnirection  of  the  body  means  a  be- 
lief that  our  complete  personalitj  will  sur- 
viye  death.  It  is  a  belief  in  no  way  con- 
tradicted by  modern  physical  science.  No 
metaphysician  can  disprove  it.  It  is,  as- 
suredly, the  only  creed  compatible  with 
the  Christian  view  of  God.  If  yon  believe 
in  God  as  revealed  by  Christ  you  are 
forced  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  in  order  to  get  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  universe. 
Andy  finally,  the  whole  of  Christianity  is 
so  bound  up  with  the  conviction  of  a  per- 
sonal resurrection  after  death  that  with- 
out it  our  faith,  in  St.  Paul's  downright 
words,  is  vain,  empty  of  all  content. 
I  have  deliberately  made  no  appeal  to 


the  emotions  to-day.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  end  without  a  word  as  to  the 
joy  that  our  knowledge  that  we  are  im- 
mortal gives  to  each  of  up.  It  brings  cer- 
tainty that  we  shall  see  God  face  to  face: 
conviction  that  it  is  simply  untrue  to  say 
that  ''the  struggle  naught  availeth."  It- 
gives  us  the  glorious  consolation  that  we 
shall  see  again  and  know  again  those 
whom  we  have  loved  and  lost.  Our  deep- 
est emotions,  our  most  profound  instincts, 
respond  to  the  teaching  that  death  is  but 
the  gate  to  life  immortal.  To  live  and 
love  forever,  to  be  eternally  with  our 
dearest  in  communion  with  God,  we  hope, 
believe,  and  know  to  be  potentialities  that 
are  of  the  inmost  nature  of  our  being. 
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To  liye,  to  be  really  alive,  is  to  expand 
life;  and  the  expansion  of  life  is  a  process 
to  which  there  are  no  conceivable  limits. 
Life,  as  we  men  know  it,  is,  in  its  essence,  a 
movement  toward  the  ideal,  the  infinite,  the 
universal — toward  the  ideal,  if  we  tiiink  of 
life  as  the  evolution  of  a  type;  toward  the 
infinite,  if  we  think  of  it  as  the  pursuit  of 
an  end ;  toward  the  universal,  if  we  think  of 
a  as  that  which  makes  nature  "not  an 
aggregate  but  a  whole."  We  sometimes  ask 
ourselves  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  our  life 
on  earth.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
that  life  itself  is  its  own  meaning.  The 
function  of  life  is  to  evolve  and  expand  life, 
to  find  new  depths  in  it,  new  possibilities, 
new  purposes.  We  live  in  order  to  expand 
life.  This  is  the  final  end  of  our  being  and, 
as  such,  determines  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion— 60  far  as  it  is  fundamental — between 
good  and  evil.  Life  must  either  expand  or 
contract.  Whatever  makes  for  the  perma- 
nent expansion  of  life  is  good.  Whatever 
makes  for  the  permanent  contraction  of  life 
is  evil.  The  man  who  so  lives  as  to  foster 
his  own  growth  and  expand  his  own  life 
lives  well.  The  man  who  so  lives  as  to  ar- 
rest his  own  growth  and  contract  his  own 
life  lives  ill.  We  call  the  latter  an  egoist. 
Of  egoism  there  are  many  kinds  and  sub- 
kinds;  but  there  is  no  form  of  immorality 
which  is  not  ultimately  resolvable  into  some 
kind  or  subkind  of  egoism.  The  refusal  to 
grow,  the  attempt  to  find  lasting  satisfac- 
tion within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  and 
ever-narrowing  self,  is  the  sin  of  sins,  the 


fountain-head  of  all  those  things  that 
constitute  moral  evil. 

If  it  is  a  sin  to  strangle  life  in  oneself, 
is  it  less  of  a  sin  to  strangle  life  in  otiiersf 
I  need  scarcely  ask  this  question.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  the  one  without  doing  the 
other.  The  man  who  lives,  or  tries  to  live, 
for  himself  alone  is  the  enemy  of  his  kind. 
The  man  who  tries  to  impose  himself  on 
others,  to  aggrandize  himself  at  their  ex- 
pense, to  make  them  th^  creatures  of  his 
wlH,  is  a  self  centered  egoist  who  suffers  at 
his  own  hands  a  worse  fate  than  that  which 
he  inflicts.  It  is  in  order  to  exalt  himself, 
to  heighten  his  own  vitality,  that  he  tries  to 
lower  the  vitality  of  those  whom  he  is  in  a 
position  to  dominate.  He  does  not  know 
that,  in  the'  act  of  raising  his  vital  tempera- 
ture by  self-seeking  and  self-assertion,  he  is 
lowering  the  whole  plane  of  his  life.  A 
heightened  pulse  is  not  always  a  proof  of 
heightened  vitality.  Sometimes  it  indicates 
a  state  of  fever,  a  prelude  to  a  fatal  collapse. 

The  forces  that  expand  life  and  the  forces 
that  contract  life  meet  and  struggle  in  the 
soul  of  each  of  us.  They  meet  and  struggle 
in  the  soul  of  each  nation.  They  meet  and 
struggle  in  the  soul  of  humanity.  Wherever 
there  is  growth  there  is  this  intestine  strife. 
And  whatever  ground  has  been  won,  whether 
by  an  individual,  by  a  nation,  or  by  human- 
ity, is  the  outcome  of  a  victory  over  self,  in 
which  the  expansive  forces  have  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  contractive,  in  vrhich 
the  forces  of  light  have  triumphed  over  the 
forces  of  darkness.— Edicond  Holmes. 
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Humor  in  the  Future  Life 

Peeusonally,  I  should  not  be  satisfied  by 
a  future  life  from  which  the  element  of 
kindly  humor  was  excluded.  And  the  fact 
that  it  entered  into  the  mental  life  of  our 
Lord  would  seem  to  justify  the  inference 
that  there  will  be  something  equivalent  to 
it  in  the  next  world — otherwise,  a  real  loss 
of  values  would  take  place.  Humor  is  one 
of  those  things  which  is  developed  rather 
late  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  Primitive 
humor,  like  primitive  courage,  usually  has  in 
it  an  element  of  cruelty  and  brutality,  often, 
too,  of  grossness.  But  with  the  intellectual, 
and  still  more  with  the  moral,  advance  of 
the  community  the  humor  which  consists  in 
jeers  at  the  misfortunes  of  others  or  which 
expresses  itself  in  crude  practical  jokes 
gives  place  to  a  subtler  thing,  of  which  the 
fundamental  quality  is  a  keen  perception  of 
absurdity  or  unreality  and  in  wliich  the  pre- 
dominant element  is  kindliness.  In  a  so- 
ciety of  real  friends  humor  is  the  solvent 
in  which  egoism,  the  root  of  all  unsocial 
thought  and  action,  is  insensibly  dissolved. 
Most  of  all  80  when  a  person  sees  or  even 
enunciates  the  joke  against  himself.  The 
highest  form  of  humor  implies  the  unerring 
perception  of  reality  which  sees  at  onee 
through  shams,  pretenses,  and  self-decep- 
tions. It  implies  a  gift  of  expression 
which  can  absolutely  fit  word,  tliought,  and 
gesture  in  the  subtlest  combination.  Again, 
it  implies  a  keenness  of  moral  perception 
which  can  "  understand  all "  and  yet  refuse 
to  "pardon  all"  without  the  expression  of 
a  subtle  criticism  which  can  purify  without 
wounding,  because  it  speaks  not  as  from  a 
moral  pedestal,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  conscious  of  membership  in  a  race  to 
which  absurdity  and  self-deception  are  in- 
nate. It  can  express,  indeed  it  alone  can 
express,  in  little  things,  a  moral  judgment 
without  self-righteousness,  because  it  im- 
plies the  humility  which  necessarily  goes  • 
with  the  recognition  of  reality.  Humor,  of 
course,  can  be  cruel,  base,  or  filthy,  but  in 
its  highest  form  it  implies  a  synthesis  of 
the  highest  intellectual,  esthetic,  and  moral 
perceptions.  In  another  aspect  it  is  an  ex- 
pression, the  most  spontaneous  perhaps  of 
all,  of  the  joy  of  life.  It  is  essentially 
thanksgiving,  tho  not  consciously  realized  as 
such.  Again,  it  is  before  all  things  a  social 
virtue  since  it  is  only  within  a  circle  bound 


together  by  real  ties  of  fellowship  and  sym- 
pathy that  it  can  attain  its  subtlest,  ridi- 
est,  and  most  spontaneous  expression.  But 
if  there  are  to  be  jokes  in  heaven  they  will 
be  better  and  more  kindly  than  most  of 
those  we  hear  on  earth. — Burnett  H. 
Stbeeteb,  in  Immortality, 


The  Religious  Note  Struck  hy 
the  War 

Before  America's  formal  entrance,  as  well 
as  after,  the  war  struck  a  fundamental  note 
in  the  character  of  the  community  and  of 
the  individual.  That  note  is  a  religious  one. 
For  man  is  not  only  naturally  religious,  as 
a  Church  Father  said,  he  is  also  uncon- 
querably religious.  A  crisis  like  the  present 
flings  the  individual  in  thought  and  feeling 
back  upon  the  infinite,  the  eternal^  tiie  uni- 
versal. In  the  possibility  that  he  may  lose 
his  body,  man,  the  soldier,  is  inclined  to  ask 
whether  he  will  keep  his  soul  or  whether  he 
has  a  soul  at  all  worth  keeping.  In  the 
probability  that  some  one  of  those  dear  to 
him  will  not  return  with  peace,  he  inquires 
whether  he  will  see  his  Pilot  face  to  facs. 
"  What  is  worth  struggling  for,  what  is 
worth  living  for,  what  is  worth  dying  fort " 
is  his  persistent  question.  Individualism  is 
tabued,  selfishness  made  impossible,  liie 
will  to  live  shameless.  That  truth  is 
the  worthiest  object  of  one's  thought, 
duty  of  one's  endeavor,  righteousness 
of  one's  struggle,  honor  of  one's  alle- 
giance, and  service  of  one's  sacrifice  become 
inspiring  sentiments  and  thrilling  rallying 
cries.  In  my  city  of  Cleveland  was  recently 
held  a  meeting  of  more  than  tiiree  hundred 
of  its  chief  business  men.  The  assembly 
was  a  recognition  of  the  raising  in  a  week 
by  voluntary  offerings  of  more  than  four 
and  a  half  million  dollars  for  the  Bed  Cross. 
A  dozen  brief  addresses  were  made  by  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  The  note  pre- 
vailing in  the3e  speeches  was  a  spiritual  one : 
it  was  the  note  of  God  and  of  Gtod's  world, 
of  the  individual's  and  the  race's  duty  to 
the  divine  Person  and  to  his  creatures.  The 
note  thus  struck  is  general  and  deep  in  the 
American  character. 

The  formal  Churdi  recognizes  this  spiri- 
tual movement,  but  not  fully;  but  in  recog- 
pizing  it,  it  is  not  always  able  to  adjust  it- 
self to  these  spiritual  demands.    The  river  of 
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Qod  is  80  full  of  water  that  the  stream  has 
overflowed  its  eommon  banks  of  thinking 
and  of  doTotional  expression.  The  Ameri- 
can Church  has  no  personality  like  Phillips 
Brooks  or  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  quicken 
and  to  direct  its  feelings.    It  is  a  person- 


ality and  not  a  creed,  be  the  creed  never  so 
wide  or  true;  it  is  a  personality,  not  an  or- 
ganization, be  that  organization  never  so 
historic  or  complete,  which  is  demanded  by 
the  heart  of  a  nation  in  a  national  crisis. — 
C.  F.  Thwino,  in  Hibhert  Journal. 
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THE  POISONED  EYE 

James  M.  Paerab,  DJ).,  LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


An  evU  eye. — ^Mark  7:  22. 

Did  you  ever  invite  your  eyes  to  a  dinner- 
party f  I  hear  you  say,  We  never  heard  of  a 
dinner-party  for  the  eyes.  You  never  heard 
of  a  dinner-party  for  your  eyesf  Then  I 
have  something  new  and  true  to  tell  you. 
Last  summer,  at  Lakelands,  Nova  Scotia,  I 
frequently  took  my  eyes  to  a  great  feast. 
The  table  was  spread  in  the  evening  just 
west  of  our  camp.  A  tablecloth  of  gold  was 
unrolled  and  the  centerpiece  was  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  The 
feast  was  the  beautiful  sunset.  My  eyes 
would  sparkle  with  delight  as  they  enjoyed 
this  feast.  After  the  sky-table  was  cleared 
off  and  the  star-candles  were  lighted  I  could 
see  a  dipper  from  which  my  eyes  could  have 
a  refreshing  drink.  You  know  where  the 
dipper  is,  but  where  in  the  sky  could  any- 
thing be  found  to  drink  f  ^ust  any  place 
along  the  milky  way,  I  would  say.  If  your 
eyes  are  hungry  and  thirsty  for  good  things 
you  can  always  find  for  them  a  feast. 

Our  text  speaks  of  "an  evil  eye."  It  is 
the  eye  that  feasts  on  tainted  food,  the  eye 
that  looks  for  evil  things  on  which  to  feast. 
Back  of  the  evil  eye  is  the  bad  heart.  Mark 
tells  us  of  a  number  of  things  that  come 
from  a  bad  heart  and  defile  a  boy  or  girl, 
and  one  is  "an  evil  eye."  A  bad  heart 
poisons  the  eyes  until  they  are  blind  to 
everything  that  is  good  and  they  see  and 
enjoy  only  what  is  bad.  Dick  Badeye  is  the 
boy  who  feasts  his  poisoned  eyes  on  things 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  his  mother  he 
saw.  Polly  Poisoneye  is  the  girl  who  feasts 
her  eyes  on  naughty  things  and  then  giggles. 
The  poison  eye  will  spoil  your  work,  as  you 
can  not  make  anything  more  beautiful  than 
that  which  your  eyes  enjoy  in  their  feasts. 
The  coming  season  of  Lent  will  be  a  good 
time  to  give  up  the  evil  on  which  your  eyes 
have  been  feasting  and  to  cure  your  poi- 


soned eyes  by  getting  your  heart  right  with 
Ood. 

Yes,  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  but  I  can  not 
tell  you  who  first  told  it. 

Many  years  ago  I  read  a  very  strange 
story  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  An  artist 
had  in  some  way  offended  a  woman  and  she 
was  so  angry  that  she  determined  to  be  re- 
venged. She  thought  about  it  for  a  long 
time  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  plan  to  injure 
the  artist.  There  was  to  be  a  great  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  at  a  famous  art  gallery 
and  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  picture. 
The  artist  was  hard  at  work  on  a  painting 
which  he  hoped  would  win  the  prize.  The 
woman  decided  that  the  best  revenge  she 
could  have  would  be  to  spoil  his  picture. 
And  how  do  you  think  she  went  to  workf 
She  did  not  touch  the  painting,  but  every 
day  she  mixed  a  small  white  powder  in  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  carried  it  to  the  artist  to  drink. 
That  was  all;  but  now  listen  to  the  rest  of 
the  story.  The  artist  worked  on,  becoming 
every  day  more  enthusiastic  over  his  work. 
The  painting  grew  under  his  skilful  fingers, 
and  at  last  it  was  finished.  He  took  it  to  the 
gallery  and  it  was  hung  in  place.  He  walked 
about  and  examined  the  other  paintings.  He 
could  not  help  laughing  at  them,  they  were 
such  daubs.  The  coloring  in  every  one  was 
wretched,  he  thought.  He  was  so  sure  that 
his  own  picture  excelled  any  of  the  others 
that  he  hung  a  curtain  before  it  and  would 
not  take  it  away  until  the  last  moment — ^just 
before  the  judges  came  to  give  their  decision. 

At  last  he  drew  aside  the  curtain  which 
covered  his  treasure,  and,  to  his  delight, 
everybody  in  the  room  crowded  around  it. 
But  they  spoke  no  word  of  praise  or  com- 
mendation, and,  to  his  amazement,  every- 
body burst  out  laughing.  Such  a  droll 
sight,  they  said.  He  could  not  understand 
them.    What  did  they  meanf    At  last  his 
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friends  pointed  ont  to  him  that  his  pieture 
was  entirely  blue.  The  grass  was  a  deep 
blue;  the  trees  were  a  lighter  shade;  what 
fad  meant  to  be  flesh-color  was  pale  blue. 
Every  one  in  the  room  laughed  and  made  fun. 
He  could  not  believe  that  there  was  anything 
wrong,  but  his  friends  assured  him  that  what 
they  said  was  true.    His  eyes  had  been  poi- 


soned by  the  white  powder,  so  that  all  the 
time  he  was  working  on  the  picture  he  had 
seen  the  colors  in  a  distorted  light.  He 
stopt  taking  the  coffee  for  a  few  days,  his 
sight  was  restored,  and  then  he  could  see 
that  his  friends  were  right  and  that  what 
he  had  been  working  on  for  so  many  hours 
was  nothing  but  a  crazy-looking  daub. 


OUTLINES  FOR  SERMONS  TO  A  NATION  AT  WAR 

Bev.  J.  H.  Sellix,  Buffalo,  Minn. 


Loyalty 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men,  O 
ye  Philistines,  that  ye  he  not  servants  to 
the  Hebrews. — 1  Sam.  4 :  9. 

I.  TmNGS  that  test  our  loyalty:  1. 
Friends  among  our  enemies.  2.  Misunder- 
standing of  issues.    3.  Selfishness. 

n.  Loyalty  is  due  our  government  for 
what  it  has  done  for  us  and  because  of 
what  it  means  to  us.  Unless  we  are  loyal 
we  may  soon  have  neither  government  nor 
country. 

III.  Loyalty  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  If 
we  are  not  loyal  we  may  soon  become  ser- 
vants to  our  enemies,  as  the  Philistines 
fearedw    This  was  the  plan  of  our  enemies. 

IV.  Disloyalty  is  wrong  whether  it  has 
to  do  with  politics,  morality,  or  religion. 
Meroz  was  curst  simply  because  of  lack 
of  loyalty  (Judges  5:  23). 

V.  Loyalty  is  expected  of  us  (1)  to  our 
friends;  (2)  to  ourselves;  (3)  to  our  God 
(Matt.  10:32-33). 


Qualifications  for  a  Good 
Soldier 

Thou  therefore  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  that 
warreth  entangleih  himsdf  with  the  af- 
fairs of  this  life;  that  he  may  please  him 
who  hath  chosen  him  to  he  a  soldier. — 
2  Tim.  2:3,  4. 

In  these  days  men  are  examined  as  to 
their  fitness  for  soldiers.  These  examina- 
tions have  to  do  mostly  with  their  bodies. 
Physical  fitness  is  important  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Physical  unfitness,  we  find,  is  often 
due  to  moral  unfitness. 

I.  Courage.  Some  men  have  physical 
courage  but  lack  moral  and  spiritual  cour- 
age. Many  wift)  by  nature  were  timid  have 
gained  courage.  Joseph  in  Egypt  and  Dan- 
iel in  Babylon  showed  the  right  sort  of  cour- 
age, while  Samson  and  Peter  lacked  it. 


II.  Endurance.  1.  There  is  much  to  en- 
dure in  the  life  of  the  soldier.  So  there  is 
in  the  life  of  the  Christian  who  undertakes 
to  fight  the  wrong.  6t.  Paul  spoke  from 
experience  when  he  counseled  his  young 
friend  Timothy  to  endure  hardness.  2.  For 
the  lack  of  endurance  many  fail  in  the  bat- 
tle of  life.  3.  For  the  lack  of  this  many 
also  fail  to  obtain  the  reward  promised 
those  who  endure  (Matt.  24:  13;  and  GaL 
6:9). 

III.  Obedience.  Without  ot>edience  a  sol- 
dier is  worse  than  useless.  We  expect  obe- 
dience of  our  children  and  Gk>d  expects  obe- 
dience of  us. 

lY.  A  desire  to  please  the  commander — 
''Him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  sol- 
dier.'' He  who  wrote  these  words  v^as  him- 
self a  real  soldier  and  as  such  had  this 
qualification  (Acts  26:19;  16:9^  10). 


Our  Allies 

If  the  Syrians  he  too  strong  for  me,  then 
thou  Shalt  help  me:  hut  if  the  children  of 
Amman  he  too  strong  for  thee,  then  I  will 
come  and  help  thee. — 2  Sam.  10: 11. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  helpfulness 
is  that  of  Joab  to  his  brother  AbishaL  As 
such  it  is  good  for  both  individuals  and 
nations. 

I.  Consider  the  great  value  of  alliance, 
or  cooperation,  in  all  walks  of  life. 

II.  When  we  fight  a  wrong,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  have  a  large  number  of  strong  al- 
lies. As  illustration,  see  how  large  a  part 
of  the  world  is  arrayed  against  the  Central 
Powers.  How  large  a  part  of  humanity 
has  united  against  the  liquor-traffic. 

III.  The  strongest  ally  on  the  side  of 
right  is  Almighty  God.  He  may,  or  may  not, 
be  on  the  side  of  thB  heaviest  artillery ;  he  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  opprest,  the  weak, 
and  the  wronged.  Joab  counted  on  him  and 
nbt  in  vain;  and  so  have  many  others  since 
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his  day.  We  count  on  him.  It  was  this 
thought  that  sustained  Lincoln  during  the 
Civil  War. 


The  Captain  of  the  Company 

For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things, 
and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Cap- 
tain of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferings, — ^Heb.  2:  10. 

I.  From  the  fact  that  Christ  is  called  the 
Captain  we  infer  that  life  is  in  many  wajs 
like  a  warfare,  and  his  followers  soldiers 
who  are  expected  to  fight  for  the  right  and 
against  the  wrong. 

II.  Christ  had  the  following  qualifications 
that  made  him  a  desirable  commander:  1. 
Sjrmpathy  with  the  soldiers    (Heb.  4: 15). 

2.  Understanding  of  both  the  soldiers  under 
him  and  of  the  enemy    (John  2:24,  25). 

3.  He  has  all  power  (Matt.  29: 18).  4. 
Through  him  we  shall  win  the  victory  (1 
Cor.  15:57). 


The  Home-Cruards 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men 
for  our  people,  and  the  cities  of  our  God: 
and  the  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  him 
good,— 2  8am.  10: 12. 

It  was  this  ithat  inspired  Joab  and 
Abishai;  ithey  were  defending  their  own 
homes. 

I.  Wibo  are  the  home-guards  f  1.  Soldiers 
ready  to  defend  their  homes  in  case  of  an 
attack.  2.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
nation.  3.  Teachers  and  preachers  who  in- 
still truth,  loyalty,  and  Christian  principles 
into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration. 4.  Those  who  support  the  army 
and  navy,  furnishing  provisions  and  men. 

II.  The  necessity  for  the  home-guards. 
1.  Tho  less  conspicuous  than  others  they  are 
needed.  2.  Upon  them  the  future  welfare  of 
the  nation  depends. 


The  Reward 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  wiU  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life. — ^Rev.  2 :  10.  As  his 
part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 
shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the 
stuff:  thejf  shall  part  alike, — 1  Sam. 
30:24. 

Some  of  the  most  impressive  and  touch- 
ing scenes  of  history  have  been  enacted 
when,  after  war,  the  sovereign  has  bestowed 
the  rewards  on  his  faithful  soldiers. 


I.  The  reward  is  a  crown.  There  are 
many  crowns  offered  in  the  Bible:  The 
cro?m  of  rejoicing  (1  llieBS.  2: 19).  The 
crown  of  righteousness  (2  Tim.  4:  8).  The 
crown  of  glory  (1  Peter  5:4).  And  here 
the  crown  of  life. 

II.  In  this  world's  conflict  there  are  two 
classes  that  are  often  omitted  when  the  re- 
wards are  bestowed:  1.  Those  who  died  in 
the  conflict  before  the  victory  was  won.  2. 
Those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  were 
prevented  from  active  participation  in  the 
fighting.  These  are  the  two  classes  men- 
tioned here — ^those  who  had  been  faithful 
unto  death  and  those  who  tarried  by  the 
stuff. 

IIL  The  rewards  of  this  world  are  for 
the  few  only;  this  is  for  all,  and  they  are 
not  always  bestowed  with  justice  (1  Sam. 
16:7). 

IV.  The  reward  wiQ  be  great  enough  to 
compensate  for  all  suffering. 


The  Victory 


And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea. of  glass  mingled 
with  fire;  and  them  that  had  gotten  the 
victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image, 
and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number 
of  his  name,  standing  on  the  sea  of  glass, 
having  the  harps  of  God, — ^Eev.  15 :  2, 

I.  We  may  apply  the  description  to: 
1.  The  nation  with  which  we  are  at  war.  2. 
Satan,  our  arch  enemy. 

II.  The  victory  promised  is  final — ^there 
will  be  no  more  war. 

III.  The  victors  stood  with  harps  rejoic- 
ing over  the  victory  won. 

IV.  There  are  many  defeats  that  are  real 
victories.  Also  many  good  causes  that  suffer 
temporary  defeat,  but  will  at  last  succeed. 

y.  Paith  in  final  victory  is  a  strong  in- 
centive to  fighting  hard  every  wrong. 


.     The  One  True  Fine 

I  am  the  vine. — John  15:  5. 

The  vines  our  Lord  and  the  disciples 
met  with  on  their  road  from  Bethany  to 
Gethsemane  might  have  given  rise  to  this 
discourse.  Some  of  the  disciples  were  prob- 
ably making  remarks  on  the  different  kinds, 
and  our  Lord  took  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving the  conversation,  according  to  bis 
usual  manner,  to  the  instruction  of  their 
souls. 

There  are  other  vines:  Mohammed, 
Buddha,  Confucius.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
one  "true  vine." 
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I.  He  is  the  spreading  vine.  1.  Tlie 
growth  of  Christianity.  2.  The  directions  in 
which  this  faith  has  gone.  Its  nnceasing 
spread. 

II.  He  is  the  living  vine.  1.  This  vine 
does  not  reach  maturity  and  die;  it  lives 
forever.  True,  he  died  and  rose  again,  con- 
quering death.  When  have  we  seen  the 
risen  Mohammed|  Buddha,  or  others  f  2.  He 
lives  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  disciples. 
3.  Where  this  vine  has  gone,  there  is  life; 
other  vines  choke  it. 

III.  He  is  the  strong  vine.  1.  This  vine's 
strength  is  (1)  solid;  (2)  unlimited;  (3) 
accounts  for  the  abiding  of  the  branches; 

(4)  has  lifted  burdens  from  heavy  hearts; 

(5)  is  unbroken.    2.  There  is  no  strength 
like  Christ's. 

IV.  He  is  the  swinging  vine.  1.  It  swings 
within  reach  of  the  helpless  soul.    2.  It  lifts 


him  who  grasps  it  above  the  abysses  of  sin. 
3.  It  lands  him  who  clings  to  it  safely  on 
the  other  side. 

y.  Let  your  life  be  as  this  vine.  How 
may  it  be  donef  ''Abide  in  me,"  says 
CSirist. 


A  Mia^ed  Multitude 

There  went  up  with  them  a  mixed  multitude, 
—Ex.  12:38. 

The  "Mixed  Multitude"  stands  for: 

L    The  lure  of  the  old  life. 

IL    The  reminders  of  past  evils. 

III.  Those  who  are  ever  ready  to  dis- 
courage good  work. 

rV.  Those  who  seem  to  "get  on"  without 
religion. 

v.  The  conflicting  motives  and  emotions 
that  form  so  large  a  part  of  our  lives. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 
FOR  WAR-TIME  SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES' 


Peraonal  PentteBee.  *'Haye  mercy  upon  me. 
O  Ood,  according  to  thy  loying-ldndnesB ;  Ac- 
cording to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies 
blot  out  my  transgressions." — Ps.  61 :  1. 

"Whj  Nations  Perish.  "It  is  thy  destruction, 
O  Israel,  that  thou  art  against  me." — Hos. 
18:0. 

The  Peril  of  Prosperity.  "They  were  filled, 
and  their  heart  was  exalted:  therefore  have 
they  forgotten  me." — ^Hos.  18:6. 

Perplexity  and  Prayer.  "Neither  know  we 
what  to  do;  but  our  eyes  are  upon  thee." — 
2  Chron.  20:12. 

Our  Lord's  Doctrine  of  Church  and  States 
'*  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Ctesar's;  and  unto  Gk>d  the  things  that  are 
God's." — Matt.  22:21. 

The  Vnlflcation  of  the  Nation.  "One  law 
shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-born,  and  unto 
the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you." — 
Ex.  12:49. 

The  Unification  of  the  Chnrch.  "That  they 
may  all  be  one;  .  .  .  that  the  world  may  be- 
lieve that  thou  didst  send  me." — John  17:  21. 

The  Impossibility  of  Neatrallty.  "It  is 
nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  t  " — ^Lam. 
1 :  12. 

United  Prayer  and  Victory.  "  So  Joshua 
.  .  .  fought  with  Amalek:  and  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Hur  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill;" — 
Ex.   17:  10. 

The  Patience  of  Unanswered  Prayer.  "Ye 
that  are  Jehovah's  remembrancers,  take  ye  no 
rest,  and  give  him  no  rest,  till  he  establish, 
and  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the 
earth." — Isa.   62 :  6,   7. 

Saeriflcial  Prayer.  "And  being  in  an  agony 
he  prayed  more  earnestly." — ^Luke  22 :  44. 

True  Greatness.  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation." — Prov.   14:  84. 

Paclflsm  IVhich  Is  Not  Peace.  "There  is 
no  peace,  saith  my  (Jod,  to  the  wicked." — Isa. 
57:21. 

Peace  by  Sacrifice.  "Having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross." — Col.  1 :  20. 

The  Ministry  of  Comfort.  "  Comfort  ye.  com- 
fort ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God." — ^Isa. 
40: 1. 


The  Gospel   of  Crood   Cheer.      "Be  of   good 

cheer;  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid." — ^Matt.  14:27. 
The  Last  Bnemy.     "The  last  enemy  that  shall 

be  abolished  is  death.  .  .  .  Death  is  swallowed 

up  in  victory." — 1   Cor.   15 :  26,   54. 
The  Lord's  Reproof  of  HVaste.     "  Gather  up 

the    broken    pieces    which    remain    over,    that 

nothing  be  lost." — John  6:  12. 
The     Mnniflcent     Sharinfr     of     MoniUcent 

Gifts.     "Freely  ye  received,  freely  give." — 

Matt.  10:8. 
The  Lord's  Approval  of  Simplicity.     "But 

one  dish  is  needful." — ^Luke  10 :  42   (Moffatt's 

translation). 
The  'Wounds  of  ^War  and  the  Red  Cross. 

'*  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth 

up  their  wounds." — Ps.   147 :  8. 
Moral  Bnemies  In  the  Rear.     "A  man's  foes 

shall  be  they  of  his  own   household." — ^Matt. 

10:86. 
The  WTorld-lVar  and  the  wrorld-Mlssion  of 

the  Chnrch,     "AU  authority  hath  been  gi^en 

unto   me    in    heaven    and   on   earth.      Go   ye, 

therefore,    and  make   disciples  of   all  the   na- 
tions."— ^Matt.  28 :  18,  19. 
The  Greatest   Hero.     "  I   arose  a  mother  in 

Israel." — Jndg.   5:  7. 
"  The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fougbi— 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not; 

'Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men." 

The  Patriotism  of  Jesns.  "O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  thou  wouldst  not!  " 
— ^Matt.  23 :  87. 

LoTC  of  Coantry  and  Labor  for  the  Charck. 
"  He  loveth  our  nation,  and  himself  built  us 
our  synagogue." — ^Luke  7:  5. 

The  Divine  Order  of  Peace.  "First  .  .  . 
righteousness,  and  then  also  .  .  .  peace." — 
Heb.  7:2. 

The  Great  Drill-Master.  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah 
my  rock,  who  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  and 
my  fingers  to  fight." — Ps.  144:1. 


^Prepared  by  tha  National  Service  Commission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  IT.  S.  A. 
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The  Land  of  Immortality 

It  was  looking  out  over  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Pacific  at  sunset  that  led  Robert 
Burdette  to  write  these  beautiful  lines  to  a 
friend : 

''I  watch  the  sunset  as  I  look  over  the 
rim  of  the  blue  Pacific,  and  there  is  no 
mystery  beyond  the  horizon-line,  because  I 
know  what  is  over  there.  I  have  been 
there;  1  have  journeyed  in  those  lands. 
Over  there  where  the  sun  is  just  sinking  is 
Japan.  That  star  is  rising  over  Ohina.  In 
that  direction  lie  the  Philippines.  I  know 
all  that.  Well,  there  is  another  land  that  I 
look  toward  as  I  watch  the  sunset.  I  have 
never  seen  it.  I  have  never  seen  any  one 
who  has  been  there,  but  it  has  a  more  abid- 
ing reality  than  any  of  these  lands  which  I 
do  know.  This  land  beyond  the  sunset — 
this  land  of  immortality,  this  fair  and 
blessed  country  of  the  soul  —  why,  this 
heaven  of  ours  is  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  which  I  know  with  a  knowledge  that 
is  never  shadowed  by  a  passing  cloud  of 
doubt.  I  may  not  always  be  certain  about 
tills  world;  my  geographical  locations  may 
sometimes  become  confused,  but  the  other 
world — that  I  know.  And  as  the  afternoon 
sun  sinks  lower,  faith  shines  more  clearly, 
and  hope,  lifting  her  voice  in  a  higher  key, 
sings  the  song  of  fruition.  My  work  is 
about  ended,  I  think.  The  best  of  it  I  have 
done  poorly;  any  of  it  I  might  have  done 
better,  but  I  have  done  it.  And  in  a  fair 
land,  with  finer  material  and  a  better  work- 
ing light,  I  will  do  better  work." — The 
Peaceful  Life,  by  Oscab  Kuhns. 

Resurrection-GlorieB 

We  miss  much  that  is  our  privilege  to 
enjoy  if  we  do  not  reap  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  resurrection  as  it  is  connected  with 
our  present  life.  We  can  have  his  life  with- 
in us,  which  will  raise  us  from  the  death 
in  sin  unto  a  life  of  holmess,  and  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  break  away  from  everything 
formal  and  dead  and  have  the  more  abun- 
dant life  in  our  souls.  Spiritual  death  and 
formalism  have  no  part  in  the  life  of  him 
who  would  follow  Christ  fully  and  enjoy  the 
great  salvation  that  he  brought  into  the 
world  by  his  death  and  resurrection. 

What    a    wonderful    transformation    is 


wrought  when  a  soul,  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  is  raised  into  newness  of  life  and  feels 
within  him  the  power  of  Christ.  As  the  worm 
which  has  been  transformed  into  the  butter- 
fly by  the  power  of  nature  no  more  grovels 
in  the  earth  but  delightfully  revels  in  its 
new  environment  and  flits  from  flower  to 
flower  gathering  the  sweets  in  store  for  it, 
so  the  soul  that  has  been  changed  by  divine 
grace  no  more  grovels  amid  the  sinful 
things  of  earth,  but,  in  harmony  with  its 
new  environment,  delights  itself  in  the  rich 
things  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  glory 
and  basks  in  the  sunlight  of  Ood's  presence. 
But  the  fullest,  richest,  most  glorious  ex- 
perience to  be  enjoyed  in  this  spiritual 
realm  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  raptur- 
ous experience  and  fulness  of  eternal  joy 
which  shall  burst  upon  our  astonished 
vision  when  we  cross  the  line  of  worlds 
and  are  ushered  into  the  paradise  above. 
^The  Free  Methodist. 

The  Resurrection-Light 

The  deepest  shadow  that  can  wrap  this 
world  in  darkness  is  that  of  death.  It 
seems  to  blot  out  every  spark  of  light  and 
life  and  love  and  hope  and  leave  us  only 
dust  and  despair.  It  is  a  grave  that  swal- 
lows up  our  loved  ones  and  apparently 
buries  all  the  worth  of  life  and  turns  the 
world  into  ashes  at  the  core.  No  philosophy  or 
stoicism  can  hide  the  bitter  fact  of  death 
and  make  it  tolerable  as  a  finality  in  any 
rational  view  of  the  world.  If  death  ends 
all,  then  there  is  ended  with  it  any  hope 
of  justifying  this  world  and  making  it 
worth  while  or  even  respectable.  Such  a 
view  extinguishes  faith  and  hope  and 
tends  to  let  the  spirit  sink  into  the  flesh 
and  the  flesh  into  sensuality  and  suicide. 

But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the 
dawn  of  a  great  light  that  turns  all  this 
darkness  into  day.  He  is  literally  a 
traveler  returned  from  that  bourn  whence 
no  other  traveler  has  come  back,  and  he 
speaks  as  a  living  witness  to  the  reality 
of  the  life  beyond.  The  hints  and  argu- 
ments for  immortality  drawn  from  nature 
and  reason  are  only  twilight  and  do  not 
reach  certainty.  The  risen  Christ  brings 
this  great  hope  out  of  dimness  into  light. 
"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  he 
calmly   says;    ''he   that   believeth   in   me, 
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though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 
He  stept  out  of  that  tomb  of  rock  and 
thereby  forced  open  the  grave  to  let  all 
his  followers  rise  with  him  into  newness  of 
hope  and  into  everlasting  glory.  In  the 
light  of  that  resurrection  we  still  live  and 
toil  and  hope;  and  it  still  has  power  to 
dispel  the  shadows  of  earth  and  trans- 
figure our  life  with  eternal  worth  and  as- 
sure us  of  the  life  immortal. — The  Preshy- 
terian  Banner, 

War-Transformations 
I. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  I  waa  walk- 
ing down  a  communication-trench  just  as 
a  heavy  bombardment  was  ceasing.  It  was 
near  four  o'clock  and  the  sun,  a  deep  red, 
was  almost  touching  the  horizon.  A  Ger- 
man shell  burst  some  little  distance  away, 
high  in  the  air,  and  formed  a  black,  ugly 
doud.  Slowly  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun 
penetrated  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  turned 
it  to  a  faint  pink.  As  the  pink  deepened 
to  rose  the  cloud  expanded  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  soft  wind  and  within  a  few 
moments  was  transformed  into  a  thing  of 
beauty.  It  hung  poised  in  mid-air,  like  a 
rose  unfolding  its  fragrant  petals,  over  the 
entrenched  army. 

The  black  cloud  was  of  man's  making 
and  revealed  his  hatred  and  spite;  but  its 
transformation  into  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
peace  was  of  God's  doing  and  revealed  his 
love  and  good-will  as  truly  as  did  the  rain- 
bow to  Noah.  God's  glorious  sun,  as  it  set 
in  blood,  turned  man's  cloud  of  war  into 
heaven's  rose  of  peace.  Like  the  sun,  Gk>d  is 
at  once  near  and  afar  off. 
II. 

On  Christmas  morning  we  had  a  crowded 
service  in  a  bam  behind  the  line.  For  our 
prayers  we  used  the  Litany,  and  for  our 
praises  we  sang  Christmas  carols.  I  had 
just  prayed  that  we  might  be  delivered  from 
'^  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,"  and 
was  reading  the  first  verse  of  a  carol,  when 
a  runner  pushed  his  way  through  the  men 
and  handed  me  a  note  from  one  of  my  regi- 
ments in  the  trenches.  Two  of  our  men  had 
been  killed  and  I  was  asked  to  arrange  for 
their  burial.  In  the  afternoon  I  buried  the 
two  lads  and  two  others  beside  them.  A 
company  commander,  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  a  number  of  men  came  to  pay  respect 


to  their  memory.  As  we  walked  away  the 
captain  asked,  ''Why  does  not  God  stop 
this  fearful  slaughter? "  I  could  not 
answer.  Nor  could  I  say  why  the  sun  was 
blood-red  as  it  sank  a  few  days  before.  But 
I  know  the  black  shell-doud  turned  rosy  be- 
cause the  sun  was  red.  And  I  know  that 
the  world's  liberties  are  being  saved  because 
those  four  lads  are  lying  in  a  soldiers'  cem- 
etery. If  peace  were  a  mechanical  or  polit- 
ical thing  God  might  step  in  and  stop  the 
war.  But  "peace  and  good-will  toward 
men"  are  spiritual  things  and  must  work 
themselves  out  in  the  souls  of  men. — The 
Cross  at  the  Front,  by  Thomas  Tipladt. 

Personal  Inflnence 

The  result  of  squaring  oneself  with  one's 
conscience  will  bring  a  new  vigor  into  life 
that  will  help  a  person  another  time  to  do 
the  right  on  his  own  volition.  An  instance 
of  this  was  found  in  the  life  of  a  girl  who 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  steal  a  treasured 
book  from  a  friend's  house  several  years  be- 
fore and  had  from  that  time  on  given  up 
her  Christian  life.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  Christian  friend  who,  in  ignorance  of  the 
cause  for  her  indifference,  was  urging  her 
to  renew  her  Christian  life,  she  said:  "  Oh, 
I  used  to  be  a  real  Christian  like  you,  but 
it  has  ceased  to  be  real  to  me  since  I  was 
fifteen  years  old."  "When  did  you  first 
lose  your  ^ense  of  Godf  What  caused  itf  " 
came  the  question.  Whereupon,  as  she  told 
how  she  had  stolen  the  book,  it  developed 
that,  altho  she  knew  the  cause  all  along,  her 
will  had  been  too  weak  for  years  to  make 
the  matter  right  with  God  and  her  con- 
science. The  next  day,  under  the  influence 
of  her  friend,  who  handed  her  notepaper 
and  a  pen,  in  her  presence  ^e  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  one  she  had  wronged  confessing  her 
fault  and  assuring  her  of  the  return  of  the 
book  by  the  next  mail.  Her  friend  went 
with  her  to  mail  the  letter  in  the  box  and 
stood  by  her  in  faithfulness.  The  result 
was  that  the  inertia  of  years  was  overcome 
and  God  became  so  real  to  her  that  she  was 
from  that  day  able  to  grow  in  moral  decision 
of  character. — The  Human  Element  in  the 
Making  of  a  Christian,  by  Bertha  Condk. 

Jesus  in  the  Deed 

Home  "  on  leave  "  from  France,  where  he 
has  preached  the  gospel  in  front-line 
trenches   forty  ;rards   from   the   Germans, 
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Oipsy  Smith  is  moying  large  nmnbers  of 
people  by  vivid  descriptions  of  his  work 
among  the  soldiers,  and  raising  substantial 
gums  of  money  for  t^e  provision  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  huts.  At  the  City  Temple,  London, 
he  described  the  "boys"  as  "the  biggest 
stuff  in  the  world."  He  called  the  people 
whc;  think  one  can  not  do  spiritual  work 
without  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  hymn- 
book  in  the  other,   "  the   Lord's  awkward 


squad."  When  between  150  and  200  sol- 
diers, who  were  tired  and  hungry,  were  wait- 
ing in  a  cue  for  coffee  "  a  red-hot  gospel 
man  "  said,  "  Stop!  Let's  put  in  a  word  for 
Jesus!  "  While  the  lady  who  was  pouring 
out  was  protesting,  saying,  "Look  at  their 
hungry  faces — ^they  have  been  out  in  the 
rain,"  a  bright,  young  Canadian  boy 
shouted,  "Qovemor,  she  puts  Jesus  in  the 
coffee  I  " — The  Christian  Commonwealth, 
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That  significant  storehouse,  Mr.  Braith- 
waite's  annual  Anthology  of  Magazine 
Verse,  has  in  its  new  1917  volume  a  strong 
and  peculiarly  interesting  collection  of 
American  poetry.  Naturally,  war  is  the 
prevailing  motive,  but  the  compilation  by 
no  means  lacks  variety  in  subject-matter, 
and  as  for  form  the  range  runs  from  set- 
verse  forms  and  intricate  rimes  to  the 
freest  vers  litre.  We  quote  these  swinging 
musical  lines  by  Corinne  Roosevelt  Bobin- 
son: 

UBIEL 
(2  Esdras,  chap.  4) 

Then    Uriel    spake — ^the    gteat    angel,    the 

angel  of  God — 
"  Would  ye  know  then  the  secrets  of  Yahveh, 

the  rule  of  his  rodf 
So,  weigh  me  the  weight  of  the  fire,  the 

blast  of  the  wind 
That  has  left  in  the  wake  of  the  tempest  no 

whisper  behind; 
Or  call  me  the  day  that  has  vanished— one 

hour  of  the  day — 
And  I  will  interpret  Jehovah,  his  will  and 

his  way  I  " 

And  I  answered,  "Oh I  angel  of  Yahveh,  ye 

know  and  I  know 
That  the  questions  ye  ask  are  a  riddle.    The 

gleam  and  the  glow 
Of  the  flash  of  l^e  fire  are  fitful,  and  can 

not  be  weighed, 
And  the  whirl  of  the  cyclone  unmeasured  can 

never  be  stayed. 
And  the  day  that  is  past — could  we  call  it — 

then  heaven  would  be  here. 
But,  perchance,  we  could  walk,  even  blindly, 

were  the  pathway  more  clear  1  " 

Then  Uriel  answered,  "I  ask  ye  of  things 

ye  have  known. 
Ye  have  sat  at  the  warmth  of  the  fire;  the 

breeze  that  has  blown 
Has  cooled^  ye  when  faint  with  the  summer's 

long  sweep  of  the  sun, 


And  the  day  that  is  past,  ye  have  lived  it, 

altho  it  is  done. 
If  ye  can  not  discern,  tho  half  hidden,  the 

things  ye  have  seen. 
Would  ye  look  on  the  veiled  face  of  Yahveh, 

his  might  and  his  mienf  " 

And   I    answered    God's    angel   in   sorrow, 

"'Twere  better  by  far 
That  we  ne'er  had  been  born  to  the  bitter, 

blind  things  that  we  are; 
To  suffer  and  not  to  know  wherefore,  to  be 

but  the  sport 
Of  Jehovah,  who  reads  not  the  riddle  of  all 

he  has  wrought  1  " 

Then,  gently,  the  angel   of    Yahveh   made 

answer  to  me — 
"When  the  flame  of  the  fire  has  flickered, 

oh  I  what  do  ye  see. 
The  smoke  that  is  leftf    Yea^  the  adies,  but 

fire  and  flame 
Are  greater  than  smoke  or  than  ashes.    The 

clouds  are  the  same — 
They  pass  to  the  earth  in  the  shower,  the 

drops  shall  remain. 
But  greater  than  drops,  and  unending  the 

rush  of  the  rain. 
What  has  been  is  but  drops  and  but  ashes 

to  the  more  still  to  be. 
For  the  ways  of  Jehovah  are  wondrous. 

Wait,  mortal,  and  see!  " 


Here  is  a  succinct  stroke  of  philosophy 
by  Mary  Carolyn  Davies: 

FEET 

Where  the  sun  shines  in  the  street 

There  are  very  many  feet 

Seeking  God,  all  unaware 

That  their  hastening  is  a  prayer. 

Perhaps  tfiese  feet  would  deem  it  odd 

(Who  think  they  are  on  business  bent), 

If  some  one  went 

And  told  them,  ''You  are  seeking  Godl  " 

A  poignant  little  poem,  not  all  "coward- 
ly," is  this,  by  Caroline  Giltinan: 
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THE  COWAED 

It  lies  before  my  wounded  feet: 
The  cross  I  am  to  bear. 

Bloeking  my  path,  it  frightens  me 
To  see  it  lying  there. 

And  yet,  I  dare  not  turn  away. 
Nor  yet  dare  go  around. 

God,  give  me  strength  to  carry  it: 
The  thing  upon  the  ground. 


Prom  an  exquisite  series,  "Songs  Out  of 
Borrow"  by  Sara  Teasdale,  we  take  the 
first: 

SPIEIT'S  HOUSE 

From  naked  stones  of  agony 
I  will  build  a  house  for  me: 
As  a  mason  all  alone 
I  will  raise  it,  stone  by  stone, 
And  every  stone  where  I  have  bled 
Win  show  a  sign  of  dusky  red, 
I  have  not  gone  the  way  in  vaan, 
For  I  have  good  of  all  my  pain: 
My  spirit's  quiet  house  w&l  be 
Built  of  naked  stones  I  trod 
On  roads  where  I  lost  sight  of  God. 


One  of  the  nH>st  searchingly  pathetic  of 
the  volume's  war-poems  is  this  one  by 
Bobert  Frost,  made  more  so  by  its  very 
restraint : 

NOT  TO  KEEP 

They  sent  him  back  to  her.    The  letter  came 
Saying  .  .  .  and  she  could  have  him.    And 

before 
She  could  i)e  sure  there  was  no  hidden  ill 
Under  the  formal  writing,  he  was  in  her 

sight — 
Living.    They  gave  him  back  to  her  alive — 
How  else!    They  are  not  known  to  send  the 

dead — 
And  not  disfigured  visibly.     His  facet — 
His  hands!    She  had  to  look  to  ask, 
"What  was  it,  dear!"    And  she  had  given 

all 
And  still  she  had  all— they  had— they  the 

lucky  I 
Wasn't  she  glad  now!     Everything  seemed 

won. 
And  all  the  rest  for  them  permissible  ease. 
She  had  to  ask,  "  What  was  it,  dear!  " 

"  Enough, 
A   bullet   through    and 


Nothing  but  what  good 


Yet   not    enough. 

through. 
High  in  the  breast. 

care 
And  medicine  and  rest — and  you  a  week, 
Can  cure  me  of  to  go  again."     The  same 
Grim  giving  to  do  over  for  them  both. 


She  dared  no  more  than  ask  him  with  her 

eyes 
How  was  it  with  him  for  a  second  trial. 
And  with  his  eyes  he  asked  her  not  to  ask. 
They  had  given  him  back  to  her,  but  not  to 

keep. 


Two  stirring  poems  are  these,  both  by 
women  members  of  The  Vigilantes,  Theo- 
dosia  Garrison  and  Amelia  Josephine  Burr, 
respectively: 

APRIL  2d 

We  have  been  patient — and  they  named  us 

wciUl; 
We  have  been  silent — and  they  judged  us 

meek. 
Now,  in  the  much-abused,  high  name  of  God 
We  speak. 

Oh,  not  with  faltering  or  uncertain  tone — 
With  chosen  words  we  make  our  meaning 

known. 
That  like  a  great  wind  from  the  West  shall 

shake 

The  double  throne. 

Our  colors  flame  upon  the  topmost  mast — 
We  lift  the  glove  so  arrogantly  cast, 
And  in  the  much-abused,  high  name  of  God 
We  speak  at  last. 

FALL  INI 

We  thought  that  reason  had*  mastered  men, 

That  peace  of  the  world  was  lord, 
That  never  the  roll  of  the  drum  again 

Should  quicken  the  thirsty  sword. 
But  our  bubble  broke  with  a  sudden  blow 

And  we  heard,  like  the  trumpet's  din 
That  leveled  the  walls  of  Jericho, 

The  old,  stem  cry— "Fall  in  I  " 

We  were  numb,  amazed,  we  were  sick  and 
dazed 

With  a  horror  past  belief. 
Silent  we  stood  while  Belgium  blazed 

In  her  martyr's  glory  of  grief. 
Then  it  came  so  near  that  we  needs  most 
hear. 

For  the  cry  of  our  murdered  kin 
Drove  in  our  hearts  like  a  searching  spear 

The  call  of  the  hour— "Fall  in  I  " 

Not  in  the  flush  of  a  barren  thrill 
Do  we  come  to  our  deed  at  last. 
We  have  weighed  our  will;  we  must  do  our 
wiU, 
For  the  doubting  time  is  past. 
We  have   faced   our  soul  in   the  sleepless 
night 
And  what  shall  we  fear  but  sinf 
Not  for  love  of  the  fight,  but  for  love  of 
the  right. 
In  the  name  of  our  God — ^Fall  in  I 
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IMMORTALITY:   AN  ESSAY  IN  DISCOVERY,  COOR- 
DINATING SCIENTIFIC,  PSYCHICAL, 
AND  BIBLICAL  RESEARCH' 

Professor  George  E.  Dawson,  Ph.D.,  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 


An  interesting  and  highly  important  fact 
in  eurrent  literature  of  the  more  thought- 
provoking  kind  is  the  number  of  books  that 
attempt  to  reinterpret  tbe  great  religious 
beliefs  of  mankind.  These  are  mostly  writ- 
ten by  men  of  scientific  interests  and  train- 
ing. As  pioneers  in  this  direction,  John 
Fiske  and  Professor  William  James,  va.  our 
own  country,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  En- 
gland, are  illustrations.  Their  themes  are, 
"The  Idea  of  God,"  "The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,"  and  similar  subjects.  The  fact 
that  80  many  of  these  books  are  written 
by  men  outside  of  theological  circles  indi- 
cates that  the  new  religious  orientation  of 
mankind  is  likely  to  come  through  a  •differ- 
ent class  of  thinkers  from  those-  who  have 
hitherto  shaped  religious  thought.  The  in- 
dication is  that  science  is  likely  to  supply 
the  data,  method,  and  mten  in  this  new  type 
of  religious  literature,  to  which  it  will  be- 
come the  inspiration  and  guide. 

The  book  before  us  belongs,  in  general, 
to  this  new  type  of  religious  literature.  A 
group  of  evidently  earnest  thinkers  have 
courageously  attempted  to  correlate  a  large 
body  of  facts,  drawn  from  many  depart- 
ments of  modern  knowledge,  and  apply  them 
to  the  old  theme  of  man's  imntortality.  In 
their  introduction  they  -say: 

"That  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
many,  perhaps  the  majority,  still  believe, 
but  it  is  a  belief  renting  mainly  upon  in- 
stinct or  upon  a  tradition  -the  trustworthi- 
ness of  which  they  are  increasingly  aware  is 
being  questioned  from  many  sides.  The 
growth  alike  of  knowledge  and  of  moral  in- 
sight has  gradually  made  more  and  more 
untenable  the  conventional  pictures  of 
heaven  and  hell  which  seem  to  have  satisfied, 
or  at  leaet  to  have  been  accepted  by,  most 
men  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Pop- 
ular confidence  in  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture has  been  sapped  by  -scientific  discovery 
and-  vague  rumors  of  the  higher  criticism. 
Above  aJl,  by  demonstrating  how  intimate 
1"^  the  union  between  the  mind  and  the  brain, 


which  is  obviously  .perishable,  science  seems 
to  not  a  few  to  have  given  the  final  coup 
de  grdce  to  any  belief  in  personal  immor- 
tality at  aU." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book,  which  is 
written  by  Mr.  dutton-Brock,  deals  with 
"  Presuppositions  and  Prejudgments,"  and 
is  a  well-reasoned  exposition  of  why  modern 
intelligent  men  can  not  longer  believe  in  a 
future  life  according  to  orthodox  concep- 
tions of  what  constitutes  it,  and  orthodox 
arguments  in  auppoct  of  such  conceptions. 
In  the  second  chapter,  Mr.  Hadfield  dis- 
cussed "  The  Mind  and  the  Brain,"  and, 
while  accepting  fully  the  scientific  facts 
and  principles  of  neurology  and  psychology, 
gives  them  an  interpretation  that  not  only 
makes  the  survival  of  human  personality  a 
possible  thing,  but  also  a  reasonable  and 
nt>rmal  event.  A  third  chapter  by  Mr. 
Streeter  discusses  "The  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead"  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge, 
traversing  familiar  ground,  but  giving  to 
age4ong  beliefs  the  setting  t)f  the  new  ideas 
that  men  are  now  holding  of  the  universe 
and  of  themselves.  By  the  same  author  is 
the  fourth  chapter,  on  "  The  Life  of  the 
World  to  Come,"  wherein  a  reconstruction 
of  all  the  essential  conceptions  is  urged 
upon  moderik  religious  leaders.  Mr.  Emmet 
writes  the  fifth  chapter,  on  "  The  Bible  and 
Hell,"  in  which  the  contention  is  main- 
tained that  the  doctrine  of  hell-  in  the  strict 
sense  is  not'  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  In 
the  sixth  chapter,  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  writes 
of  "  A  Dream  of  Heaven,"  summarizing  the 
universal  beliefs  of  men  in  aomt  kind  of  a 
blessed  state  to  which  the  soul  is  destined. 
The  author  of  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesiaf  in 
chapters  seven  and  eight,  dRscusses  "  The 
Good  and  Evil  in  Spiritualism  "  and  "  Re- 
incarnation, Karma,  and  Theosophy."  These 
deal  with  the  various  facts  and  theories 
brought  to  light  by  psychical  research  and 


»  By  B.  H.  Streeter.  A.  Clutton-Brock,  C.  W    Emmet,  J.  A.  Hndfield,  and  the  author  of 
€t  EeoUna.    The  Macraillan  Co.,  New  York.   1917.     Lnrjje  8vo.  xiv-380  pp.     Price,  |2.'25 
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other  agencies  dealing  with  hypnoidal  con- 
ditions, and  the  more  recent  methods  of 
expk>ring  the  human  personality.  The  final 
chapter,  on  "  The  Undiscovered  Country," 
is  written  by  the  same  author,  wherein  are 
tliscust  "  The  Sting  of  Death,"  "  The  Revival 
of  Interest  in  the  Future  Life,"  and  "  The 
Path  Toward  Discovery." 


The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  fine  expression 
of  religious  ideal'  m,  guided  by  the  utmost 
reasonableness  and  op«n-mindedness.  It 
satisfies  the  intelligent  Christian  conscious- 
ness and,  at  the  same  time,  the  craving  for 
iirtellectual  consistency  in  a  world  of  cur- 
rent experience  that  challenges  so  many 
conventional  beliefs. 


THE  REBUILDING  OF  EUROPE' 


A  MIGHTY  task,  like  the  rebuilding  of 
Europe,  requires  a  mighty  purpose  and 
spirit,  and  when  we  are  in  possession  of 
such  qualities  the  task  becomes  much  easier. 
One,  however,  may  possess  a  right  spirit  and 
yet  latk  the  knowledge  to  point  out  the  de- 
fects and  suggest  a  remedy. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  on  the  war  that 
reveals  in  an  uncommon  degree  a  fine  manly 
spirit,  keen  insight,  a  wide  knowledge  of 
forms  of  government,  and  the  principles 
that  must  guide  the  world  before  we  can 
have  a  rebuilt  Europe. 

Obviously  the  defects  receive  first  consid- 
eration. Before  rebuilding,  the  author  gives 
examples  of  some  of  the  destructive  forms 
of  government  in  Europe.  He  points  out 
that  nearly  all  the  nations  and  States  of  Eu< 
rope  are  "xjreatioits  of  force";  they  are  not 
creations  of  law.  They  do  not  derive  their 
powers  from  the  consent  of  ihe  governed, 
but  are  virtually  a  law  unto  themselves  and" 
can  declare  war  at  will,  riding  roughshod 
over  those  who  stand  in*  their  way.  To 
thinking  men  it  is  as  clear  as  dayligiit  that 
such  a  doctrine  is  subversive  of  human 
rights  and  must  bie  strenuously  opposed  and 
supplanted  Jby  something  that  is  really  con- 
stru<?tive. 

The  role  that  economic  motives  play  in 
the  life  of  nations  is  vaster  and  more  far- 
reaching  than  most  i)eople  have  any  con- 
ception of.  In  large  measure  many  of  them 
have  become  "  economic  corporations  seek- 
ing to  acquire  and  possess  the  resources  of 
the  world."  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  ex- 
perienced diplomat  that  "  economic  im- 
perialism" caused  the*  present  war,  and  that 
not  until  it  is  renounced  can  there  be  what 
is  in  the  minds  of  so  many  people — a  nation- 
of  States;  that  form  of  imperialism  is  anti- 
social, predatory,  and  based  on  arbitrary 
force. 


"So  long  as  nations,  whatever  their  form 
of  government,  resort  to  military  power  in 
order  to  subordinate  other  nations  and 
forcibly  extort  from  them  economic  ad- 
vantages, so  long  will  civilization  find  itself 
face  to  face  with  a  dangerous  enemy.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  governments  insist  upon  the  right 
of  a  strong  State  to  subjugate,  or  to  ex- 
ploit, against  its  interest  a  weaker  State, 
there  wSl  be  no  international  harmony,  and 
the  world  will  be  subjected  to  the  ravages 
of  recurrent  wars." 

In  the  rebuilding  of  a  continent,  some 
form  of  international  organization  will 
doubtless  prevail  before  many  years  are 
over.  It  would  seem  as  tho  it  ^ould 
follow  the  reasonable  lines  indicated  by  the 
author. 

"Only  approximately  identical  types  of 
government  are  eligible  for  any  real  inter- 
national organization,  which,  in  order  to 
constitute  an  organism,  must  bo  composed 
of  mutually  adaptable  organs.  In  brief,  the 
component  parts  must  be  expressions  of  a 
common  life.  Absolute  and  constitutional 
States  do  not  belong  to  the  same  species  of 
bodies  politic.  There  is  between  them  an 
inherent  hostility.  An  attempt  to  unite 
them  in  a  league  to  enforce  peace  would 
result  in*  generating  new  causes  of  war.  ■ .  .  . 
It  is,  therefore,  utterly  useless  to  expect 
that  any  plan  of  international  government 
that  will  be  really  effective  t!an  be  success- 
fully carried  into  practise  with  governments 
that  adhere  to  the  absolute  conception  of 
sovereignty.  No  treaty  can  bind  them,  for 
they  always  reserve  the  right  to  break  it 
whenever  they  consider  it  in  their  interest 
to  do  so.  No  international  law  can  con- 
trol them,  for  they  will  mot  admit  that  it 
is  law  unlef^s  it  is  an  absolute  decree  of 
sovereign  power.  No  congress  or  confer- 
ence can  overnrle  them,  for  these-,  in  their 
view,  possess  no  authority.  .  .  .  Woirid  it 
not,  in  fact,  appear  that  the  most  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  form  of  an 
international  organization  fit  to  legislate 
and  exercise  judicial  functions  would,  at 
least  in  the  beginning,  be  a  strong,  but 
limited,  group  of  powers,  each  willing  to 
sacrifice  something  of  its  own  sovereignty 
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for  the  purpose  of  insuring  peace  and 
equity,  thus  constituting  a  coherent  force, 
not  upon  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power,  but  a  nucleus  for  the  ultimate  union 
of  all  responsible  and  socially  inclined  na- 
tions! " 

The  one  supreme  question  before  the 
world  to-day  which  must  be  settled  before 
we  can  have  any  permanent  peace  is  this: 
Is  the  world  to  be  governed  by  force  op 
law!  Are  we  to  be  permitted  to  govern 
ourselves  or  are  we  to  be  governed  by  a 
power  which  rests  its  case  on  unlimited 
right  and  is  not  responsible  to  any  onef 

So  far  as  America's  interest  in  the  new 
Europe  is  concerned^  this  masterful  survey 
by  Mr.  Hill  (who  was  our  Ambassador  to 
Germany  during  the  years  1908-11)  makes 
it  clear  that  the  true  wisdom  for  America 
is  to  associate  ourselves  "  in  good  faith  with 
the  forces  that  seek  for  peace  with  justice 
in  the  world;  but,  in  order  to  perform  ef- 
fectively its  part,  the  first  duty  is  always 
to  be  able  ta  defend  itself/' 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop.  By  H.  O.  Wells. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1917. 

God  and  Mr.  Wells.  By  William  Archer. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  .1917.  $1.00 
net. 

It  is  a  good  tiling  for  a  philosopher  to 
turn  his  systeiQ  into  life.  Mr.  Wells  had 
just  given  us  God,  The  Invisible  King.  Here 
we  have  the  author's*  atten^t  to  acclimate 
this  religion  of  the  spirit  to  the  life  of  the 
ChurdL  It  will  worry  some  people  besides 
bishops.  What  bishop  is  not  having  his  pain- 
ful visions  these  daysf  What  more  natural, 
then,  than  that  Mr.  Wells's  bishop  should  see 
some  things  about  the  Churdi— creeds,  doc- 
trines, and  tub-rolling  in  general — which  it 
would  be  impolitic,  if  not  unlawful,  to  tell 
in  an  orthodox  gathering  of  churchmen  or  of 
patriots?  This  bishop  of  Mr.  Wells  has  a 
conscience,  as  every  bishop  has;  al^o,  he  has 
courage — ^more  than  some  bishops  have. 
Hence  these  tears.  The  foil  and  God's  ad- 
vocate, after  a  sort,  is  Lady  6onderbund,  a 
woman  who  is  a  calamity  with  her  enthusiasm 
to  realize  Ood's  kingdom  on  earth  by  means 
of  a  bank  account.  She  is  a  reduction  to  the 
absurd  of  the  idea  that  the  time  has  at  last 
arrived  to  establish  the  Ohu'ch  of  P'og'ess 
and  Brotherhood,  as  she  calls  it. 

For  Mr.  Wells  here  shows  that  he  is  wdl 
aware  that  his  service  of  God,  the  Invisible 
King,  hae  its  snares  and  difficulties  in  a 


world  full  of  compromises,  idiotic  wars,  and 
peace-conferences.  The  Sonderbund  is  a 
creation  which  proves  that  he  knew  of  the 
weaknesses  of  this  sublime  cult  as  well  as 
Mr.  Archer  does,  who  can  not  discover  any- 
thing in  this  Invisible  King  but  a  sort  of  new 
liqueur  or  an  old  liqueur  with  a  new  label. 
The  task  set  was  to  analyze  the  soul  of  a 
man  who  had  looked  through  and  beyond  the 
conventional  religion  of  the  multitudes. 
Whether  the  premises  are  altogether  correct 
we  may  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  ponderous  or 
witty  critics  who  are  experts  in  wine-tasting. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  souls  are  going 
through  these  harrowing  experiences.  It  is 
m)t  necessary  to  be  a  biAop,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  save  one's  soul^ — even  tho  one's  fam- 
ily suffer;  even  tho  it  means  stepping  loitt 
of  a  pretentious  episcopal  jmlace  into  a  vulgar 
flat.  Mr.  Wells  has  drawn  the  picture  merci- 
lessly and  convincingly.  His  solution  will 
not  suit  the  souls  of  most  bishops  we  ever 
heard  of,  but  that  is  not  altogether  a  re- 
flection on  the  bishop  of  Princhester.  He  is 
not  dismayed  by  the  brutal  question :  "  My 
dear  brother  1  Do  you  know  what  the  value 
of  an  ex-bishop  is  in-  the  ordinary  labor  mar- 
ket! "  For  whicrh  we  honor  him.  One  can 
not  help  feeling  that  there  must  be  many 
such  tragedies  now  going  on  in  episcopal  )gmd 
non-episcopal  soulH.  And  that  is  a  test  of 
the  essential  truthfulness  of  this  work.  We 
get  an  insight  into  the  futile  tub-rolling  (the 
figure  is  Mr.  Wells's)  of  .th^  Church  of  Jesus, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  war-time. 

Mr.  Archer  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
Mr.  Wells,  alias  Scrope,  the  bishop  of  Prin- 
chester, does  not  really  arrive.  There  are 
terrible  mental  tragedies  in  renouncing  the 
old,  tragedies  almost  as  terrible  as  those 
found  in  the  desperate  holding-t)n  of  ordi- 
nary souls.  And  one  might  object  seriously 
to  the  symbolism^  of  The  Soul  of  a  Bishop 
if  only  all  theology  that  is  worth  while  were 
rot  just  symbolism,  anyway.  Mr.  Archer 
woidd  not  flatter  himself  into  thinking  that 
he  had  explained  away  the  difficulties  of 
theology ;  it  is  quite  an  achievement  to  have 
visualized  and  stated  them.  And  this  he  has 
done,  of  course,  not  without  the  usual  na- 
tionalist and  insular  gaucheries  which  one  has 
learned  to  expect  in  these  days,  even  in  sup- 
posedly dispassionate  discussions  about  stupid 
poets  and  obnoxious  philosophers.  The  critic 
succeeds  splendi<tiy  in  showing  that  Mr. 
Wells's  version  of  Christianity  is  neither  old 
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nor  new,  but  the  criticism  really  does  not  get 
us  any  farther  in  our  quest  for  the  King. 
The  debacle  of  many  of  the  old  theories  is 
too  obvious,  and  it  does  little  good  to  hark 
back  to  them,  even  under  the  guidance  of 
so  entertaining  a  writer  as  Mr.  Archer. 
Perhaps  one  can  not  be  a  bishop  and  start  a 
new  religion,  but  who  will  help  solve  the  old 
conundrum:  What's  the  matter  with  the 
churches!  We  lay  the  book  aside  with  the 
overpowering  feeling  that  no  theology,  man- 
made,  tentative,  is  above  criticism. 

Q.  E.  D.,  or  New  Light  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Creation.  By  George  McCeeady 
Price.  Fleming  H.  K<?vell  Company,  New 
York,  1917.  7%  x  5  in.,  144  pp.  75  cents 
net. 

Either  matter  is  eternal  or  it  was  created. 
The  author  of  this  volume  aims  to  prove  tho 
truth  of  the  latter  hypothesis,  with  especial 
bias  against  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  par- 
ticularly the  Bergsonian  form  of  it.  His 
argument,  in  eight  chapters,  investigates  the 
origin  of  matter,  energy,  life,  the  cell,  and 
species.  Apart  from  the  central  contention, 
and  contributing  thereto,  his  principal  con- 
clusions are:  (1)  "  Matter  is  not  now  being 
brought  into  existence  by  any  means  that 
we  can  call  *  natural'"  (p.  30);  (2)  as  to 
energy :  "  Creation  is  a  completed  work  and 
is  not  now  going  on"  (p.  42);  (3)  as  to 
life,  creation  is  "  the  only  possible  origin  of 
life — a  creation  .  .  .  that  can  never  be 
made  to  fit  into  any  scheme  of  uniformi- 
tarian  evolution"  (p.  56) ;  (4)  "cells  .  .  . 
maintain  their  identity  and  reproduce  only 
'after  their  kind'"  (p.  68);  (5)  no  new 
species  have  arisen  since  creation  (chaps. 
V  and  VI)  ;  (6)  we  have  the  amazing  and 
labored  contention  that  scientific  geology  is 
all  wrong  in  its  "  successive  ages  "  as  based 
on  fossils  and  stratification. 

The  volume  is  a  striking  example*  of  spe- 
cial pleading,  reliant  often  upon  the  "  argu- 
ment from  common  ignorance."  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  chapter  on  thB  cell,  in 
which  much  is  made  of  the  apparent  identity 
of  cells  which,  tho  "  exact  duplicates " 
(p.  29),  perform  totally  diflferent  functions 
(pp.  28,  58).  Scientists  would  regard  this 
difference  in  functioning  as  evidence  of  a 
fundamental  distinction  in  the  cell  itself. 
even  tho  the  microscope  can  not  discover 
the  physical  basis  of  this  distinction.  In- 
deed the  author  reasons  precisely  in  this 
way  in  an  exactly  parallel  case.     Thus   (p. 


92)  "  purple  sweet  peas  from  the  same  pod, 
indistinguishable  in  appearance  and  of 
idcnticid  ancestry  (italics  ours),  may  yet  be 
fundamentally .  different  in  their  constitu- 
tion,'* In  peas  that  look  alike  Professor 
Price  admits  difference  in  constitution  be- 
cause of  difference  in  functioning :  "  Prom 
one  may  come  purples,  reds,  and  whites; 
from  another  only  purples  and  reds,"  Sec. 
Then  why  assert  exact  duplicateness  in  cells 
when  the  functioning  there  is  as  evidently 
distinct!  The  cases  of  cells  and  peas  are 
precisely  parallel  in  the  author's  description 
of  their  constitution  and  performance;  yet 
in  one  case  for  special  reasons  he  inoists  on 
absolute  and  continued  identity,  in  the  other 
he  admits  difference,  of  constitution. 

As  theists  and  Christians,  we  can  not  by 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  tho  eternity  of 
matter  rule  the  Creator  out  of  his  world. 
The  contention  of  the  author  for  a  Creator 
and  a  creation  is  for  us  the  valid  conclusion. 
But  we  must  reject  the  further  conclusion 
that  at  some  definite  time  in  the  past  God 
created  the  universe,  wound  it  up,  and  left 
it  to  run  down.  We  do  not  believe  that  "  the 
glorious  flood  of  vitality,  so  prodigally 
lavished  upon  our  world  in  the  beginning, 
has  been  ebbing  lower  and  lower"  (p.  41). 
This  is  neither  good  science  nor  good  the- 
ology. 

The  Religious  History  of  New  England. 

Kind's  Chapel  Lecturesr.     By  John  Win- 

THKOP       PLATNEE,      WiLLIAli      W.     FeNN, 

George  E.  Horr,  Burus  M.  Jones, 
Georoe  Hodges,  William  E.  Hunting- 
ton, John  CV)leman  Adams,  Wiluam 
L.  Worcester.  Harvard  University  Press. 
Cambridge,  1917.  9%  x  6^  in.,  356  pp; 
$2.50  net. 

The  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  was 
founded  in  1836  "  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  lectures  .  .  .  upon  philosophy, 
natural  history,  arts  and  sciences,  or  any 
of  them,"  &c.  The  lectures  for  1914-16, 
delivered  in  the  historic  King's  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton, deal  with  the  denominations  which 
have  molded  the  mind  and  directed  the 
religious  activities  of  New  England.  The 
bodies  represented  are  Congregationalists 
(Professor  Platner),  Unitarians  (Professor 
Fenn),  Baptists  (President  Horr),  Quakers 
(Professor  R.  M.  Jones),  Episcopalians 
(Dean  Hodges),  Methodists  (Former  Presi- 
dent Huntington),  Universalists  (Eev.  J.  C. 
Adems),    and    Swedenborgions     (President 
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W.  L.  Worcester).  The  effect  is  a  conspec- 
tus in  a  single  volume  which  enables  the 
reader  to  view  from  various  angles  the 
totality  of  religious  and  theological  develop- 
ment in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  much  action  and 
reaction  among  the  various  bodies,  espe- 
cially during  the  nineteenth  century;  and  as 
each  representative  of  these  bodies  in  these 
lectures  developed  his  own  theme,  the  feel- 
ings, opinions,  and  convictions  which  grew 
naturally  out  of  lifelong  association  came 
inevitably  to  expression.  Not,  of  course, 
that  anything  like  debate  is  involved,  or 
that  aught  of  a  polemical  spirit  is  present; 
but  that,  with  all  resolution  to  work  oib- 
jectively,  the  -speaker  is  influenced  by  his 
denominational  afiSliation  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  case.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  treatment  of  the  rise  of  Uni- 
tarianiam  involved  in  the  lectures  by  Pror- 
fessor  Platner  and  Fenn,  tho  the  spirit  of 
both  is  exceUent.  The  same  feature  is  dis- 
cernible, of  course,  elsewhere  in  the  book, 
as  in  the  matter  of  the  Baptists. 

This,  apart  from  the  general  excellence 
of  the  lectures,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
this  useful  contribution  to  Americana.  The 
authors  are  all  men  of  prestige  and  author- 
ity in  their  respective  communions.  While 
each  author  lectured  in  the  spirit  of  a  his- 
torian, there  is  always  present  the  evidence 
of  conviction  as  -to  the  rights  of  a  casp, 
with  the  consequence  of  speaking  his  mind 
thereon.  Comparison  of  merits  is  thus  made 
easy. 

This  volume  is  beautifully  printed  on 
splendid  paper  and  tastefully  bound.  Both 
by  reason  of  subject-matter  and  form  it 
should  appeal  to  a  large  circle  of  readers, 
and  it  would  easily  serve  as  a  text-book  on 
the  religious  history  of  this  important  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

A  Course  for  Beginners  in  Religious 
Education.  With  Lessons  for  One  Year 
for  Chil(h*en  Five  Years  of  Age.  By 
Mary  Everett  Rankin.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  1917.  8x6  in., 
t>.36  pp.     $1.25  net. 

Tn  planning  this  excellent  course  of  les- 
sons the  author  has  constantly  kept  in 
mind  tho  five-year-old  child  and  his  charac- 
teristics— physical,  mental,  and  spiritual — 
his  interests,  and  his  problems.  The  en- 
deavor has  been  so  to  plan  as  not  to  make 
any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  child's 


life;  that  is,  between  his  week-day  experi- 
ences and  his  experiences  in  the  class  on 
Sunday.  One  good  feature  is  the  attention 
that  has  been  paid  in  these  lessons  to  the 
social  point  of  view.  For  example,  a  letter 
to  the  parents  has  been  written  in  connec- 
tioir  with  each  of  the  lessons. 

All  kindergarten  teachers  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fine  material  that  this  book 
offers. 

The  Human  Element  in  the  Making  of  a 
Christian.  By  Bertha  Conde.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1917.  7%  x 
5  in.,  158  pp.    $1.00  net. 

Worthy  of  commendation  is  this  little 
book  "  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help 
to  define  the  human  element  in  the  making 
of  a  Christian — dt  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  human  side  of  Christian  experience,  the 
moral  situation  we  have  to  face  in  our  own 
hearts,  and  the  personal  challenge  that  we 
meet  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Each  chapter  is  arranged  in  two  parts:  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  and  a 
Bible  htudy,  and  the  studies  are  prepared 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  used  for 
groups  or  for  discussion  in  Sunday-school 
Bible  classes. 

Why    I    Believe    the    Bible.  By   David 

James     Burrell.      Fleming  II.    Revell 

Company,   New   York,   1917.  8x5   in., 
199  pp.     $1.00  net. 

The  Antecedent  Presumption  (the  first 
of  twenty-one  chapters)  is  stated  thus  by 
the  author: 

"  If  there  is  a  God  anywhere  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  if  that  God  is  our  Father,  he 
would  certainly  not  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to 
the  great  problems  in  which  are  involved  the 
issues  of  eternal  life." 

In  the  following  chapters  the  claims  of 
the  Bible  as  the  author  sees  them  are  there 
presented.  The  line  of  reasoning  which  Dr. 
Burrell  follows  is  that 

'*  it  is  easier  to  axjcept  the  Scriptures  as 
inerrant  than  to  believe  that  a  loving  God 
would  leave  hrs  bewildered  children  to 
wander  in  a  world  of  confused  voices  with- 
out a  trustworthy  guide," 

For  France   and   the   Faith.     Letters  of 

Alfred    Eugene    Casalis.       Association 

Press,  New  York,  1917.     102  pp. 

These  fragments  of  letters  written  to  his 

relatives   and   intimate   friends   by   a   very 

young  soldier,  from  barrack-rooms  and  the 

front,    show    in    what    fulness    of    religious 

faith  such  a  youth  could  live  and  could  die. 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS 


Five  Young  Men.  Messages  of  Yesterday 
for  the  Young  Men  of  To-day.  By  Chaelks 
Reynolds  Brown.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
CJompany,  New  York,  Chicago  and  To- 
ronto, 1917.  7%  X  5  in.,  122  pp.  75 
cents  net. 

The  Young  Man  Whx)  Was  a  Favorite 
Son;  The  Young  Man  Who  Was  an  Ath- 
lete;  The  Young  Man  Who  Became  King; 
The  Young  Man  Who  Was  Born  to  the 
People;  The  Young  Man  Who  Changed  the 
History  of  thfl&  World — "  these  addresses  (all 
Biblical  subjects)  were  given  in  the  United 
Church  on  the  Green,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
the  Sunday  evenings  of  Lent.  The  audiences 
were  made  up  largely  of  men,  many  of  them 
Yale  students."  Now  that  the  addresses 
are  in  book-form  they  are  deserving  of  a 
wider  reading. 

The  Religious  Foundations  of  America. 

By  Charles  Lemuel  Thompson,  DJ). 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 
307  pp.    $1.50  net. 

A  historical  volume,  instructive  and  in- 
spiring  to  read.  If  not  suggested  by  the 
four-hundredth  Lutheran  anniversary,  its 
appearance  is  opportune.  In  his  closing  re- 
view-chapter Dr.  Thompson-  says :  "  The 
Reformation  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury determined  the  subsequent  history  of 
Europe  and  shaped  the  American  Republic." 
Again,  he  says :  "  If  the  Reformation 
should  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  our  making 
of  a  nation,  its  ideas  must  come  filtered 
through  different  and  dissimilar  peoples.'* 
That  they  did  come  in  this  manner  he  makes 
plain,  telling  how  they  came  and  giving 
their  sources. 


The  Varied  BeauQr  of  the  Psalms.  Bj 
H.  G.  Enelow,  DJ).  Bloch  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1917.  7%  x  5  in., 
102  pp.    35  cents. 

This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  a 
coarse  of  lectures  delivered  at  Temple 
Emanu-El  (New  York  City),  in  which  tho 
beauties  of  Israel's  immortal  poetry  arc 
stated  and  illustrated.  The  eight  lectures 
deal  with  The  Historic  Beauty  of  the 
Psalter,  Their  Poetic  Beauty,  Their  Re- 
ligion, Mysticism  in  the  Psalms,  The  Psalms 
of  Pensive  Doubt,  The  Beauties  of  Nature 
in  the  Psalms,  Music  and  Dance  in  the 
Psalms,  and  The  Influence  of  the  Paalms. 

Hiram  Gray,  the   Rebel   Christiaii.     By 

Jonathan     Wood.      Privately     printed. 
1915.     180  pp. 

"Everybody's  in  the  dark,  groping,  but 
Baptists,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  somewhat  crustily. 
"  It's  their  business  to  light  up  this  dark 
old  world  and  set  the  groping  people  right." 
This  quotation  from  this  story  on  Baptism 
will  be  accepted  by  some  of  its  readers  as 
fairly  setting  forth  the  spirit  and  the  argu- 
ment of  it. 


Christmas  and  the  Year  Round.  By  Dr. 
Frank  Cbane.  John  Lane  Company, 
New  York,  1917.  7%  x  5^  in.,  255  pp. 
$1.00. 

An  even  eighty  essays  in  one  small 
volume  must  of  necessity  be  short.  Dr. 
Crane  is  never  prolix.  His  very  style  is 
tabloid.  His  books  are  made  up  from  his 
press  syndications.  One  of  his  best,  en- 
titled "  Us,"  is  given  on  another  page. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE' 


Jan.  4. — ^British  hospital-ship  Rewa  torpedoed  in 
Bristol  Channel,  three  of  crew  lost. 

9. — French  make  surprize-raid  on  Mihiel  salient 
at  Seicheprey,  taking  178  prisoners  and  some 
machine  guns. 

15. — German  raider  shells  Yarmouth,  England, 
killinf?  three  and  injuring  ten.  Italians  take 
two  positions  east  of  Brenta  River,  with  336 
prisoners. 

16. — Teuton  attack  on  lower  Piaye,  opposite 
Venice,  results  in  heavy  loss  to  them  and  119 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Italians. 

20. — Turkish  cruiser  Midullu  sunk  and  Sultan 
Selim  (the  former  German  Brenlau  and  Ooehen) 
damaged  near  Dardanelles  after  sinking  the 
British  monitors  Raglan  and  M  28.  Two  Ger- 
man destroyers  sunk  by  mines  olT  coast  of 
.Tutland. 


Jan.  22. — Retirement  for  tour  miles  by  Teutons 
on  North  Italian  front,  as  forced  by  French 
victory  of  December  81. 

27. — Two  German  air-squadrons  raid  London, 
killing  47  and  wounding  169. 

29. — New  air-raid  on  London  kills  three  and 
wounds  ten.  Italians  in  attacks  east  of  Asiago 
plateau  capture  over  2.600  prisoners  in  two 
days  and  take  Monte  di  Yal  Bella  and  Col  del 
Rosso. 

30. — German  airmen  raid  Paris,  killing  45  and 
injuring  ten. 

Feb.  4. — ^Teuton  airmen  raid  Italian  cities,  killing 
eight  and  injuring  ten. 
5. — British   transport   Tuseania   carrying   United 
States  troops  torpedoed,  with  loss  of  over  100 
lives. 


^We  will  continue  this  digest  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


t:-'--  rt^'v  YORi^ 
r':r:[r  ]':tary. 


Wir.f+f^M  Vnj^Ms  Brown' 


WtLiJAU  E.  Barttin 


John  Wright  Buckham 
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C|)e  Bebottonal  Hour 

XIV.  ci^at  mt^it}^  %»  0ot  T5vin%»  to  l^ugl^t 

St.  Paul's  saying  is  not  quite  a  paradox.  It  is  rather  a  vivid 
and  forceful  way  of  saying  what  he  often  says,  namely,  that  unseen 
and  intangible  realities  build  and  shape  the  things  we  see.  Indis- 
cernibles  are  mighty  factors.  An  invisible  world  is  behind  and 
through  the  visible  one.  We  recognize  this  truth  now  in  a  multitude 
of  ways.  In  the  fine  peroration  of  his  great  message  on  ^^  The  Leader- 
ship of  Educated  Men  " — given  at  Brown  University  in  1882 — George 
William  Curtis  very  impressively  referred  to  the  invisible  force  of 
gravitation  which  holds  the  world  together  and  controls  all  its  move- 
ments.   He  said: 

"  In  the  cloudless  midstimmer  sky  serenely  shines  the  moon,  while  the  tomul- 
toons  ocean  rolls  and  mnrmnrs  beneath,  the  type  of  iUimitable  and  unbridled 
power;  bat  resiatlessly  marshaled  by  celestial  laws  all  the  wUd  waters,  heaving 
from  pole  to  pole,  rise  and*  recede  obedient  to  that  mUd  queen  of  heaven." 

We  have  slowly  come  to  realize,  as  science  has  piled  up  its  infer- 
ences and  conclusions,  that  our  visible  world  is  only  tt  fragment  of  a 
larger  universe  and  swims  in  a  vast  invisible  world  which  has  no  known 
or  conceivable  bounds.  Out  of  this  inexhaustible  sea  of  energy  come 
the  forces  which  build  our  visible  world — ^forces  which  we  name  and 
use  but  do  not  understand.  Gravitation,  cohesion,  attraction,  mag- 
netism, electricity,  molecular  energy,  ether-waves  are  a  few  of  the 
words  which  stand  for  mighty  forces.  We  say  the  words  and  look 
wise,  as  tho  our  finger  were  on  a  secret.  We  know,  however,  no 
more  about  the  real  nature  of  these  forces,  which  build  our  world, 
than  Aladdin  knew  about  the  jinnee  that  reared  his  palace  when  he 
rubbed  his  lamp.  We  know  little  more  than  that  the  visible  comes  out 
of  the  invisible,  and  that  we  can  learn  how  these  invisible  forces  work 
and  how  to  direct  them  for  our  practical  ends. 

Everywhere  and  always  the  invisible  is  the  builder  of  the  visible. 
Michelangelo  saw  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  viewless  realm  of 
his  own  soul  before  he  raised  it  into  visible  beauty  above  the  groined 
arches  of  the  cathedral.  Every  creation  of  art  is  an  instance  of  the 
same  truth.    The  form  of  beauty  which  comes  forth  into  visible  shape 
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for  the  many  to  see  and  admire  has  first  been  an  inner  possession, 
growing  into  perfection  in  the  spaceless  soul  of  the  Creator,  where 
only  one  could  see  it. 

Plotinus  used  to  hold  that  it  is  much  truer  to  say  that  the  body 
is  in  the  soul  than  that  the  soul  is  in  the  body.  And  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view  of  the  ancient  Greek 
philosopher.  There  are  many  good  evidences  to  prove  that  some 
invisible  reality — ^which  we  may  just  as  well  call  "  soul "  as  anything 
else,  at  least  until  we  get  a  word  that  means  more — ^that  some  invisible 
reality  builds  and  vivifies  and  directs  this  visible,  corporeal  bulk  of 
ours.  There  is,  for  example,  a  tiny  speech-center  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  human  brain,  so  complicated  that  all  the  telegraphic 
instruments  in  the  United  States,  combined  and  worked  from  one 
central  key,  would  make  a  very  simple  instrument  compared  with  it. 
When  the  baby  arrives  here  on  his  hazardous  venture  his  speech- 
center  is  not  yet  organized.  Even  if  he  knew  all  the  wonders  of  the 
world  he  has  left  behind  he  could  tell  nothing  about  it — any  more  than 
Beethoven  could  have  rendered  a  symphony  without  musical  instru- 
ments. It  looks  as  tho  the  expanding  mind  of  the  child  slowly 
organized  and  builded  this  marvelous  center,  which  was  only  fleshy 
pulp  before  the  organization  was  wrought  out  in  it.  There  is,  at  any 
rate,  no  way  to  account  in  terms  of  matter  for  the  transcendent 
meanings  which  burst  into  consciousness  at  the  sound  of  words,  nor 
for  the  way  in  which  conscious  effort  and  attentive  purpose  build  the 
little  bridges  betwecA  the  cells  of  the  brain  and  make  of  it  an  instru- 
ment for  the  spirit.  * 

We  are,  once  more,  all  familiar  with  the  way  an  invisible  ideal  holds 
and  controls  and  dominates  and  constructs  a  life.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  features  of  our  strange  human  experience.  That  which 
is  not  yet — for  an  ideal  plainly  is  what  ought  to  be  but  is  not — ^works 
like  a  mighty  energy.  It  upholds  the  spirit  in  hours  of  defeat.  It 
makes  one  oblivious  to  pain.  It  conquers  all  opposition.  It  carries 
the  will,  contrary  to  all  laws  of  mechanics,  alo^g  the  line  of  greatest 
resistance.  It  turns  obstacles  and  hindrances  into  chariots  of  victory. 
It  does  the  impossible.  In  Paul's  great  words,  "  the  things  which  are 
not  bring  to  naught  the  things  which  are!"  What  cannon  of  un- 
wonted caliber,  pounding  at  the  battle-lines  of  men,  can  not  do,  the 
impalpable  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  common  people  may  after  all  accom- 
plish. Dreams  and  visions  and  hopes  are  not  so  empty  and  useless  as 
they  often  seem.  Suddenly  they  find  a  potent  voice,  they  grow 
mighty,  they  gather  volume,  and  they  do  what  cannon  could  not  do. 

''One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure 
Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown; 
And  three  with  a  new  song's  measnre 
Can  trample  an  empire  down. 

"  We,  in  the  ages  lying 

In  the  buried  past  of  the  earth. 
Built  Nineveh  with  our  sighing 
And  Babel  itself  with  our  mirth ; 
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"  And  overthrew  them  with  prophesying 
To  the  old  of  the  new  world's  worth; 
For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying 
Or  one  that  is  eoming  to  birth." 

The  religious  books  of  ancient  Persia  say  that  when  the  soul  of  a 
good  man  arrives  at  the  river  of  death  a  beautiful,  shining,  radiant 
figure  meets  it  and  says  to  it :  "  I  am  your  true  self,  your  best  self, 
your  real  self.  I  am  the  image  of  your  ideals,  your  strivings,  your 
resolves,  your  determined  purposes.  I  am  you.  Henceforth  we  merge 
together  into  one  harmonious  life."  The  parable  is  a  genuine  one.  We 
are  forever  what  our  ideals  make  us. 

But  deeper  and  surer  than  all  other  invisible  realities  is  that 
divine  Spirit,  not  seen,  but  felt,  who  is  the  ground  of  our  real  being, 
the  source  of  our  longings,  the  inspirer  of  our  larger  hopes,  the  inner 
energy  -by  which  we  live.  Some  persons  think  he  must  be  dead  or 
asleep  or  on  a  journey.  They  see  such  stalking  evils,  such  collapses 
of  civilization,  such  ugly  shadows  over  the  fair  world,  that  they  can  not 
hold  their  thin  clue  of  faith  any  longer.  It  has  snapt  and  left  them 
standing  alone  in  their  dark  cave.  But  he  is  there  all  the  same,  tho 
they  see  him  not  nor  know  him.  He  does  not  vanish  in  the  dark  or  in 
the  storm.  There  is  much  love  working  still  in  these  hard,  dark  days. 
Grace  abounds,  often  unsuspected,  even  tho  sin  seems  so  potent. 
Courage  and  heroism  never  broke  through  and  showed  their  greatness 
more  clearly  than  now.  Sacrifice,  which  is  woven  in  the  same  warp 
with  love,  is  moving  like  a  radiant  light  everywhere  through  the  storm. 
Faith  in  something  still  holds  men  and  women  to  their  hard  tasks  of 
endurance.  All  that  Christ  was  and  is  still  attracts  the  soul  that 
sees  it.  If  an  eclipse  dims  or  veils  the  sight  of  him  for  the  moment, 
we  may  be  sure  that  this  warm,  healing  Sun  of  our  life  has  not  set. 
He  is  still  there,  and  some  of  us  continue  to  feel  our  hearts  bum  with 
liis  presence,  which  is  as  indubitable  a  reality  as  is  the  rock-ribbed 
earth  upon  which  we  tread.  What  he  needs  is  better  organs  to  reveal 
himself  through,  richer,  truer,  holier  lives  to  show. his  love  through, 
more  finely  organized  personalities  for  his  grace  to  break  through 
into  the  world.  He  can  not  do  his  work  without  us.  He  can  not 
preach  without  our  lips,  comfort  without  our  help,  heal  without  our 
hands,  carry  the  truth  without  our  feet,  remove  the  shadow  without 
our  faith  and  effort.  The  invisible  works  through  the  visible,  the  un- 
seen and  eternal  operates  through  little  instruments  like  us ! 


/U^co  ^^^  Jtr?\A^ 


Havbrfobd  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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RUSSIA— RECENT,  PRESENT,  AND  PROSPECTIVE 

The  Bev.  George  Lawrence  Parker,  Boston,  Mass. 


"  In  attempting  to  define  the  Bus- 
sian  people's  attitude  to  religion  one 
may  easily  slip  and  stumble.  But  of 
its  attitude  to  the  Church  as  an  in- 
stitution the  routine  of  daily  living 
gives  abundant  illustrations."  This 
sentence  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Williams^s 
Russia  of  the  Russians  has  occurred 
to  me  again  and  again  as  I  have  re- 
viewed the  great  revolution  of  March, 
1917,  and  gone  over  in  memory  my 
pastorate  of  two  years  in  Petrograd. 
This  pastorate  followed  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  prelude  to  the  great  revo- 
lution, for  it  came  not  long  after  the 
fateful  January  Sunday  when  Father 
Oapon  led  his  peasants  4o  the  steps  pf 
the  Winter  Palace  and  gave  voice  to 
the  most  pathetic  appeal  of  history. 
"  Sire,"  they  said  to  the  czar,  "  if  you 
will  not  reply  to  our  prayer,  we  shall 
die  here,  on  the  place  before  your 
palace.  We  have  no  other  refuge  and 
no  other  means.  We  have  two  roads 
before  us — one  to  freedom  and  hap- 
piness, the  other  to  the  grave.  Tell 
us.  Sire,  which,  and  we  will  follow 
obediently;  and  if  it  be  the  road  to 
death,  let  our  lives  be  a  sacrifice  for 
suflfering-wearied  Bussia.  We  do  not 
regret  the  sacrifice;  we  bring  it  will- 
ingly." The  unseating  of  the  czar 
might  have  come  at  that  time  had 
Bussia  as  a  whole  known  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  bureaucracy  that  lay 
behind  the  honeyed  reply  of  the  ruler 
of  all  the  Bussias.  But  the  unfrock- 
ing of  the  autocrat  had  to  wait  a  while 
longer.  "  January  9,  1905,"  said  The 
Courier  of  Europe  in  February,  1906, 
"  shook  the  faith  that  the  wrong  and 
the  opprest  had  in  the  czar.  They 
saw  now  clearly  that  the  old  antith- 
esis— czar  and  people  on  one  side,  bu- 
reaucrats and  exploiters  on  the  other 
— ^was  entirely  obsolete."  In  October, 
1906,  I  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  British- American  Church  in  Pet- 


rograd, then  St.  Petersburg,  and  re- 
mained there  until  November,  1908. 
The  events  since  last  March,  1917, 
have  been  to  me  as  weighty  as  the 
great  decisions  of  one's  personal  his- 
tory, fraught  with  the  pictures  of 
faces  loved,  honored,  and  served, 
weighted  with  the  wails  of  people 
whom  I  know,  and  touched  with  the 
realization  of  the  truth  of  the  saying 
of  Pushkin  that  Mr.  Eppens  quotes  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Homi- 
letic  Beview,  "God,  what  a  sad 
country  Bussia  is !  " 

Yet  knowing  the  Bussian  soul  I  can 
not  believe  that  all  is  sad  there;  but, 
rather,  that  her  long,  dark  night  will 
break  into  a  dawn  such  as  perhaps  has 
never  been  given  to  one  nation  to  fur- 
nish to  the  world.  Making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  exaggerations  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Graham,  exaggerations  that 
are  so  near  to  truth  that  I  hesitate  to 
call  them  exaggerations,  it  is  still 
true,  as  he  contends,  that  the  real  soul 
of  Bussia  has  a  religious  contribution 
to  make  to  the  history  of  the  spirit  of 
man  such  as  the  world  has  long  waited 
for. 

It  was  a  dull  October  afternoon 
when  our  train,  climbing  ever  north- 
ward, at  last  slowly  pulled  into  the 
Nicolaevsky  station  at  the  end  of  the 
Nevsky  Prospect,  and  we  realized  that 
we  were  in  Bussia.  I  was  coming  to 
be  the  pastor  of  a  people  whom  I  knew 
not;  I  was  also  signaled  out  by  the 
fact  that  I  was  the  only  American 
who  had  held  this  pastorate  since  the 
Crimean  War.  The  church  was  found- 
ed about  seventy-five  years  ago  in  or- 
der to  furnish  a  place  of  worship  and 
religious  opportunities  to  a  large  col- 
ony of  British  and  American  people 
who  were  in  Petrograd  on  various 
missions  and  in  several  lines  of  busi- 
ness. There  were  many  tutors  and 
governesses  employed  in  the  homes  of 
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wealthy  Russians  to  teach  English  to 
the  children,  for  the  Russians  are  the 
greatest  linguists  of  the  world.  There 
were  many  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
large  factories,  woolen-  and  cotton- 
mills  that  still  line  the  banks  of  the 
Neva  as  it  makes  its  magnificent  de- 
scent into  Petrograd  from  Lake  La- 
doga. These  men  were  called  over  by 
the  scores  from  Great  Britain  because 
it  was  easier  to  pay  them  splendid 
salaries  than  to  train  the  unskilled 
Russian  workmen,  altho  this  compari- 
son would  not  be  as  true  to-day  as  it 
was  even  twenty  years  ago.  As  Olgin 
and  Levine  and  others  point  out,  the 
growth,  of  industrial  Russia  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  history  and  also  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  great  revolution. 
The  workman  in  modem  industries  is 
not  so  easy  a  prey  to  bureaucratic 
suppression  as  the  easy-going  peasant. 
The  latter  gives  up  some  of  his  child- 
like trust  in  a  cast-iron  system  under 
the  arousing  influence  of  machinery 
and  steam.  Denominationally,  the 
congregation  of  this  church  was  made 
up  of  members  of  all  of  those  churches 
familiar  to  western  Christendom  who 
could  not  feel  at  home  in  the  "  Church 
of  England,"  situated  a  few  blocks 
away.  I  noticed  with  pride  that  some 
very  intelligent  Russians  sat  in  our 
front  pews  every  Sunday,  but  my 
pleasure  and  pride  received  their  due 
humbling  when  I  discovered  that  they 
came  to  receive,  at  a  very  small  cost 
(whatever  they  chose  to  put  in  the 
offering),  a  lesson  in  English  which 
ordinarily  would  have  cost  them  sev- 
eral rubles  per  lesson. 

One  could  not  long  be  a  resident  of 
Petrograd  without  discovering  that  it 
was  rather  more  of  a  German  city 
than  Russian.  Not  but  that  it  was 
truly  Russian  in  many  aspects;  for 
the  long-bearded,  long-coated  coach- 
men or  izvoschiks,  the  dashing  Ara- 
bian horses  on  the  Nevsky,  driven  by 
Tatar    coachmen,  the   churches,    the 


pilgrims,  the  beggars,  the  priests,  the 
gloom  of  the  city,  and  the  sense  of 
boundless  spaces  just  outside  the  city- 
boundaries — all  of  this  was  Russian 
enough  indeed.  But  if  one  went  lo 
Moscow  one  realized  that  the  real 
Russia  was  not  to  be  studied  mainly 
in  the  city  of  Peter  the  Great.  Old 
Russia,  mystic  Russia,  peasant  Rus- 
sia, the  Russia  of  yearning  and  spiri- 
tual dreams — ^this  was  off  in  the  lonely 
places  and  far  from  the  nondescript 
and  cosmopolitan  metropolis  on  the 
Neva.  The  German  or  Prussian  influ- 
ence in  the  court  of  the  czar  must  be 
fully  understood  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  great  revolution,  and  much 
of  this  influence  had  its  abiding-place 
in  Petrograd  and  the  circle  of  the 
Winter  Palace. 

The  Russians  have  always  relied  on 
outside  rulership,  from  the  days  of 
Rurik  onward.  The  deliberate  invi- 
tation that  Peter  the  Great  gave  to 
German  influences  in  the  person  of 
both  workmen  and  political  advisers 
is  a  commonplace  of  Russian  history. 
After  him  czar  after  czar  married  a 
German  princess,  until  in  the  blood 
of  Nicholas  II.  the  ratio  of  German  to 
Slav  was  seven-eighths  to  one-eighth. 
The  German  influence  was  further 
seen  in  the  rise  of  rich  merchants  of 
the  Baltic  provinces.  But  the  strong- 
est hold  of  the  German  control  was 
in  the  field  of  international  politics. 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  formed 
the  natural  alinement  of  powers  in 
the  middle  of  Europe,  and  all  three 
saw  that  the  autocratic  theory  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  upheld  if  they  were 
to  continue  to  exist.  Solemn  obliga- 
tions were  undertaken  that  each  em- 
peror would  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
other  in  case  anything  like  popu- 
lar uprisings  should  threaten  either 
throne.  So  even  as  late  as  1905  the 
emperor  of  Germany  immediately  of- 
fered the  services  of  his  troops  against 
the  Gapon  rebellion.  This  alliance  of 
autocracies  went  on  until  1879.    By 
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that  time  Germany  began  to  feel  that 
a  still  larger  field  was  hers.  She  be- 
gan to  dream  of  world-supremacy, 
and  as  she  did  this  she  found  that 
Russia  was  in  her  way,  an  obstacle  to 
the  larger  end  tho  formerly  a  helper 
in  the  smaller  purpose.  So  Bismarck 
turned  to  Russia  the  cold  shoulder  in 
the  Berlin  treaty ;  and  Russia  turned 
to  France  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seat  in 
her  circle.  And  this  has  been  one  of 
the  direct  forerunners  of  the  present 
alliance  of  Russia  with  the  Western 
Powers.  And  it  should  not  fail  to  be 
noted  that  for  autocratic  Russia  to  be 
allied  with  democratic  France  was  al- 
most sure  to  bring  forth  a  strange  re- 
sult. It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  great  revolution  of  last 
March  had  its  first  seed  sown  when, 
at  the  Napoleonic  period,  Russian  of- 
ficers returned  to  Russia  from  France 
filled  with  the  new  ideas  of  "liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality:"  Over  the 
empire  secret  societies  quickly  spread, 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  au- 
tocracy. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914 
there  were  two  Russias,  the  Russia  of 
the  czar — autocratic,  German,  filled 
with  Prussian  oflSce-holders,  eager 
only  to  keep  down  the  great  mass  of 
Russian  people — ^the  Russia  of  Katkov 
and  of  Pobedonostzeflf,  the  Russia  of 
the  czarina  and  of  the  dark  forces 
headed  by  Rasputin  and  Protopopov. 
But  there  was  the  other  Russia,  the 
Russia  of  the  forces  of  light,  the  Rus- 
sia of  the  best  of  the  great  literary 
men,  the  Russia  of  Prince  Kropotkin 
and  Catherine  Breshkovsky,  the  Rus- 
sia that  lived  in  slavery  and  was  will- 
ing to  die  if  only  it  could  see  the  dawn 
of  freedom.  These  two  Russias  had 
been  striving  against  each  other  for 
generations.  One  side  had  murdered 
the  other,  as  in  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der II.,  and  it  was  called  anarchy; 
and  the  other  side  had  murdered  the 
one  and  it  was  called  "the  Russian 
exile  system  "  with  Siberia  and  death 


at  the  end.  But  when  the  fateful  day 
came  in  August,  1914,  and  the  rulers 
of  Russia,  scarcely  knowing  what  they 
did,  went  to  war  with  Germany,  there 
happened  a  miracle.  The  Russia  of 
the  opprest,  of  Kropotkin,  of  Tolstoy, 
of  Breshkovsky,  the  Russia  of  yearn- 
ing and  dreams,  at  once  leapt  to  the 
side  of  the  other  Russia  and  said: 
"  This  is  our  war  too ;  we  will  fight 
with  and  for  the  czar,  for  we  know 
•that  our  worst  enemy  has  been,  not  the 
czar,  but  the  type  of  Prussian  autoc- 
racy seen  in  'Germany,  seen  in  our 
own  government  circles."  All  over 
Russia  the  cry  was :  "  At  last  we  will 
throw  the  German  devil  *oflP  of  our 
back." 

But  it  was  plain  that  one  of  these 
Russias  would  lose  if  Germany  should 
be  defeated;  for  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many meant  the  defeat  of  autocracy. 
And  then,  again,  if  united  Russia 
should  be  victorious,  those  who  had 
leapt  to  her  aid  would  demand  to  be 
heard  in  the  government  of  Russia 
after  the  war ;  and  in  this  case  where 
would  Russian  autocracy  be?  So  the 
war  had  not  gone  on  long  before  the 
circle  around  the  czar  began  to  seek  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany.  The 
military  heads,  most  of  them,  honestly 
sought  to  win  victories;  but  the  men 
in  the  military  oflSces,  "the  swivel- 
chair  generals,"  War  Minister  Suk- 
homlinoff,  and  others,  sought  only  de- 
feats. Because  he  was  too  good  a  gen- 
eral and  insisted  on  winning  victories 
the  Gr.and  Duke  Nicholas  was  relieved 
of  his  command !  The  reasoning  was 
that  if  defeats  came  in  thick  and  fast 
the  people  would  ciy  for  peace,  and 
in  granting  peace  the  old  regime 
could  so  arrange  as  still  to  hold  its 
deception  and  its  power  over  the  peo- 
ple. To  make  things  as  bad  as  they 
could  be,  supplies  were  allowed  to  be 
wrecked,  arms  to  go  astray,  and  the 
whole  condition  of  the  army  to  become 
so  pitiful  that  words  can  not  de- 
scribe it. 
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But  behind  the  scenes  other  forces 
were  at  work.  They  were  forces  of 
light;  and  at  about  the  eaiiy  part  of 
1915  the  lines  began  to  be  drawn  for 
a  battle  royal  between  the  dark  and 
the  light  forces.  These  forces  of  light 
could  be  described  at  great  length, 
but  in  brief  they  were  social  Russia 
and  the  democratization  of  the  army 
backed  up  by  the  age-long  spirit  of 
liberty  that  had  been  so  long  smoth- 
ered. By  social  Russia  is  meant  the 
relief-work  undertaken  by  the  zemst- 
vos,  the  Union  of  Towns,  and  the  War 
Industries  Committee.  Prince  G.  N. 
Lvoff  was  head  of  the  zemstvos  of  all 
Russia  when  the  war  came.  For  a 
long  time  the  zemstvos  had  fulfilled 
decreasing  functions,  for  the  throne 
was  jealous.  But  in  her  hour  of  need 
the  throne  was  only  too  glad  to  accept 
the  help  .that  the  zemstvos  rushed  to 
give.  Millions  of  rubles  were  col- 
lected for  the  army.  Hospitals,  sani- 
tary stations,  schools,  linen,  bandages, 
then  even  food,  boots,  gloves,  and  uni- 
forms were  got  by  the  zemstvos  for 
the  army.  The  Union  of  Towns  did 
the  same  sort  of  work,  and  the  War 
Industries  Committee  also  did  this  ou 
lines  more  strictly  military.  The 
army  soon  saw  a  strange  contrast,  the 
government  was  inefficient  and  even 
opposed  to  helping  the  army!  But 
social  Russia  was  efficient  and  to  i)e 
relied  on!  A  great  wave  of  demo- 
cratic feeling  swept  over  the  army; 
and  that  force  which  had  been  most 
closely  allied  with  the  czar  now  began 
to  see  that  its  true  alliance  was  with 
the  people.  This  change  had  its  full 
completion  when,  a  little  later.  Ad- 
miral Grigorovitch  and  General  Shu- 
vaiev  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the 
Duma  and  told  that  body  that  victory 
could  come  only  if  Duma  and  military 
worked  together;  and  the  inference 
was  plain  that  autocracy  must  not  be 
allowed  to  hamper  or  hinder  this  new 
and  real  Russian  alliance.  Autocracy 
was  not  even  mentioned ! 


Defeats  continued  to  come  in  from 
the  front.  The  dark  forces  were  con- 
tent, but  the  people  and  the  Duma 
were  not.  And  the  Duma  itself  grew 
more  and  more  an  instrument  for  the 
people  and  less  and  less  the  rubber- 
stamp  of  the  czar  and  his  circle.  Back 
in  the  shadows  of  the  dark  forces  loom 
the  three  chief  figures — the  czarina, 
Protopopov,  and  Rasputin.  The 
czarina  was  German  to  the  heart  and 
could  be  nothing  else.  Her  whole  aim 
was  to  rule  her  weak  husband,  and 
then  in  turn  to  dominate  her  young 
son,  and  thus  dominate  Russia.  Pro- 
topopov was  at  first  in  sympathy  with 
the  real  Russia,  but  when  he  went  to 
France  and  England  on  the  first  Com- 
mission he  was  approached  by  Berlin 
with  suggestions  for  a  separate  peace ; 
and  by  very  quick  transformations  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  dark 
forces.  He  worked  through  Rasputin 
and  thus  reached  the  czarina. 

Rasputin  was  not  a  monk,  but  a 
sort  of  wandering  religious  beggar 
and  fakir.  His  re^al  name  was  Greg- 
ory Noviki;  he  was  born  in  a  little 
Siberian  village,  and  when  only  a  lad 
his  immoral  tone  of  life  led  to  his  be- 
ing called  "  the  Rake,"  that  is  "  Ras- 
putin"; and  this  name  he  finally 
'adopted  and  lived  fully  up  to  all  of 
its  suggestions.  He  spent  a  certain 
time  in  one  of  the  sort  of  monasteries 
common  in  Russia  where  other  doc- 
trines were  taught  than  those  includ- 
ed in  church-regulations  and,  coming 
out,  he  proceeded  to  travel  and 
preach,  attracting  crowds  wherever 
he  went.  His  chief  power  lay  in  the 
ease  with  which  he  captivated  women. 
Office-holders  of  high  rank  soon  found 
that  advancement  could  be  gained  by 
using  Rasputin  with  wife  or  daugh- 
ter as  intermediary.  Finally  he  was 
introduced  to  court-circles.  Through 
a  Madame  Virubova,  Rasputin  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  czarina  believe 
that  he  had  control  over  the  health  of 
her  son,  on  whom  all  her  hopes  were 
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set.  At  the  beginning  of  1915  the  pr>3- 
Oerman  influences  centering  about 
the  czarina  began  to  use  Rasputin  in 
the  broader  field  of  the  great  inter- 
national problems  of  the  war.  In  the 
Duma  and  in  the  public  mind  gener- 
ally this  dark  figure  of  the  monk  was 
well  known  to  be  gaining  more  and 
more  sinister  power  in  the  critical  af- 
fairs of  the  empire,  yet  little  could  be 
done  to  offset  or  stop  him.  But  finally 
Prince  Yusupoff  and  a  few  with  him 
determined  to  cut  the  Gk)rdian  knot, 
and  Rasputin  was  killed  at  the  Yusu- 
poff Palace  in  Petrograd  on  December 
30,  1916.  He  was  buried  at  Tsarskoe 
SelOy  the  czar  hastening  from  the  bat- 
tle-line to  act  as  chief  pall-bearer ! 

When  the  Duma  assembled  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  no  one  knew  just  what 
would  happen.  Europe  held  its 
breath,  and  the  real  Russia  waited  in 
dumb  sadness.  All  knew  that  the 
government  was  putting  on  pressure 
wherever  it  could,  creating  false  evils 
internally,  holding  back  food  and  sup- 
plies; and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
fostering  the  spirit  of  revolution  in 
order  that  it  might  suppress  it  by 
arms  and  thus  again  convince  the  peo- 
ple that  the  czar  and  his  forces  alone 
could  really  save  the  empire  from  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  discontent 
and  liberalism.  But  discontent  and 
liberalism  now  were  not  confined  to 
wild  anarchists,  but  had  spread  to  the 
Duma  and  even  to  the  conservative 
Imperial  Council.  All  were  aghast  at 
the  policies  and  methods  of  Protopo- 
pov  and  his  colleagues.  Late  Febru- 
ary and  early  March  were  marked  by 
strikes  in  Petrograd ;  food  was  the  cry 
of  the  people.  The  government  nursed 
the  discontent  and,  on  the.  other 
hand,  planted  cannon  and  policemen 
throughout  the  city  to  check  the  dis- 
order a^  soon  as  the  chaos  had  gone 
far  enough  for  the  government's  pur- 
poses. But  by  March  9  the  mobs  in 
the  streets  were  evidently  obeying 
some  other  will  and  direction   than 


those  of  the  government  For  the 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies 
were  in  session  and  had  discovered 
the  evil  design  of  the  ezarists.  It  was 
to  be  a  '^  fake  "  revolution — ^that  was 
the  government  plan;  but  the  depu- 
ties said:  '^No,  you  have  started  a 
fake  revolution,  but  we  will  make  it  a 
real  one.''  And  they  did !  The  climax 
came  when  the  very  soldiers,  and  even 
Cossacks,  who  were  called  in  to  put 
down  the  street  rioters,  joined  forces 
vrith  these  same  rioters,  opened  the 
prisons,  and  marched  to  the  Duma  to 
ask  what  the  next  step  was  to  be.  The 
Duma  had  sat  in  hesitation;  Bod- 
zianko  had  telegraphed  to  the  czar  to 
grant  some  liberal  measure  at  once, 
but  had  received  no  reply.  Quickly 
at  last  the  Duma  sent  Shulgin  and 
Gutchkov  to  meet  the  czar's  train  at 
Pskoff,  and  there  he  signed  the  papers 
of  abdication.  Meanwhile  a  commilr 
tee  of  twelve,  .including  Kerensky, 
Milyukoff,  Prince  Lvoff,  and  Rod- 
zianko  had  been  selected  by  the  Duma, 
and  at  once  became  Russia's  first  com- 
mittee of  representative  government. 
In  a  short  time  the  czar  and  his  fam- 
ily were  sedt  to  Siberia,  where,  pre- 
sumably, they  now^  are.  And  thus 
came  to  an  end  the  most  famous  and 
evil  dynasty  of  modem  times  in  the 
western  world. 

The  exit  of  men  like  Lvoff  and  Mil- 
yukoff from  the  new  government,  and 
then  the  Eerensky  period  and  his  exit, 
form  too  long  a  story  to  enter  into 
here ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  present 
power  of  the  Bolsheviki.  It  remains 
but  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  all 
that  this  huge  tale  means  for  the  fu- 
ture of  religion  in  Russia. 

The  contribution  that  western 
Christendom  can  make  to  Russia  is 
enormous.  The  Russian  mind  has  not 
yet  fully  realized  that  Christianity  is 
not  only  a  message  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  but  also  a  message  of  right  liv- 
ing. There  are  in  the  Russian  soul  a 
mystic  longing  for  peace  with  Qod 
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and  a  deep  personal  love  of  the  Christ 
that  western  Christendom  hardly  ap- 
proaches ;  but  this  will  need  the  moral 
motif  if  it  is  ever  to  be  more  than 
mere  mystic  long^g.  The  present 
work  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  our  other 
workers  in  Russia  and  the  foothold 
already  gained  by  Protestantism  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  for  missionary 
work  of  a  different  sort  from  that  de- 
manded by  heathendom,  also  an  op- 
portunity unequaled  in  Christian  his- 
tory. Altho  not  a  large  church,  my 
former  church  in*  Petrograd  will 
and  ought  to  be  one  of  these  new 
forces. 

Conversely,  Russia  has  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  make  to  western 
Christianity.  Russia  can  tell  us  how 
to  go  beneath  our  conventionalities  of 
church-life  to  the  depths  of  the  soul ; 
she  can  tell  us  anew  that  poverty  is 
no  disgrace  but  a  royal  road  to  com- 
munion with  God;  and  that  unless  one 
suffers  one  can  not  reign.  Russia  can 
also  lift  us  out  of  the  mean  concep- 
tions that  cluster  around  some  of  our 
barren  methods  of  worship.  Her 
magnificent  ritual,  once  purified  of 
many  things  that  we  can  not  now  stop 
to  name,  can  lift  us  out  of  our  per- 
functory manner  of  praise  and 
prayer.  And,  finally,  it  may  be  given 
to  Russia  to  teach  us  at  last  that  this 
war  for  democracy  is  really  a  war  to 
compel  democracy  to  plant  itself  on 
the  hill  called  Calvary  or  else  perish 
as  autocracy  is  perishing. 

I  can  not  be  very  optimistic  about 
the  present  outlook  in  Russia.  I  can 
not  tell  from  day  to  day  whether  the 
sun  is  shining  or  the  sky  is  dark. 
Darkness  seems  to  prevail  as  I  write. 


And  yet!  And  yet!  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  Russian  soul,  and  I  have 
faith*  that,  after  long  trial  and  many 
attempts,  her  democracy  will  triumph 
and  her  Christianity  loom  high  in  the 
heavens  as  part  and  parcel  of  that 
great  human  desire  pervading  all 
mankind  for  light  and  life  and  free- 
dom of  soul  1  The  churches  of  Amer- 
ica must  still  be  patient  with  Russia. 
It  will  be  twenty-five  years  yet  before 
schools  can  begin  their  real  work; 
after  that  the  light  may  more  fully 
.shine!  €k>d  grant  that  a  mutual  in- 
terchange of  faith  between  Russia  and 
the  West  may  spiritualize  our  modem 
faith  and  may  moralize  the  Russian 
character  in  ways  now  so  badly 
needed! 

I  send  this  brief  survey  especially 
to  the  brethren  of  the  Protestant  min- 
istry, to  plead  that  our  American 
churches  seriously  set  themselves  to 
study  and  understand  Russia.  The 
noble  essay  on  Dostoyef  sky  in  the  Jan- 
uary HoMiLETic  shows  ouc  great  ave- 
nue of  approach.  An  equallygreatave- 
nue  waits  consideration,  the  interpre- 
tation to  the  Russian  mind  and  soul  of 
our  own  moral  backgrounds,  until  the 
yearning  spirit  of  the  Russian  shall 
learn  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  right 
when  he  said,  "  Conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life.^'  Russia  needs  to  learn 
that  Christian  conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  Christian  faith.  And 
our  American  churches  need  to  learn 
that  our  conduct  is  not  the  completion 
of  the  building,  but  that  the  whole 
must  be  crowned  with  the  spirit  of 
deep  desire  that  bums  like  a  flame  in 
the  Slav  soul  from  Petrograd  across 
Siberia. 
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Berkeley,  Cal. 

"The  Church's  Message  for  the 
Coming  Time'*  should  be,  I  take  it, 
first  of  all  a  recentralizing  of  Christ. 
The  more  one  reflects  upon  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  past,  and  of  the  present, 
the  more  it  appears  as  a  Christianity 
with  Christ  left  out  of  whole  areas,  at 
least  of  life  and  thought.  It  has  been 
very  much  of  the  "  Lord,  Lord  "  sort 
that  Jesus  himself  foresaw  only  too 
clearly.  In  spite  of  our  dreams  and 
hopes  we  had  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  this  was  so  before  the 
war.  The  war  blazoned  it  before  our 
startled  vision,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning across  a  dark  sky.  The  Church 
must  try  to  recover  "the  mind  of 
Christ  '*  for  herself  and  for  the  world, 
first  of  all  for  healing  the  wrongs  and 
hurts  of  humanity,  then  for  correct- 
ing its  evils  and,  finally,  for  giving  it 
heart  and  hope  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Ufe. 

This  involves  also  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  reality  aud  presence  of  God.  No 
words  are  required  to  show  how  much 
this  is  needed.  The  Church  has  been 
shocked  to  find  how  far  from  Father- 
hood is  the  idea  of  God  which  she  has 
been  able  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
mankind.  Her  message  of  this  truth 
must  be  given  with  greater  intelli- 
gence, vitality,  and  intensity.  She 
must  think  deeper  into  the  meaning 
of  this  truth  and  of  the  application  to 
life. 

Again,  the  message  should  be  one  of 
unity.  What  will  reunite  our  shat- 
tered and  broken  humanity  after  this 
fearful  rupture?  Nothing  less  than 
the  religious  motive  and  spirit.  Let 
us  not  imagine  that  political  and  com- 
mercial interests  will  do  it.  They  co- 
operate toward  unity,  but  they  can 
not  produce  it.  Selfishness — ^individ- 


ual and  national — is  the  deadly  foe  of 
unity. 

The  greatest  victory  Christianity 
has  ever  wc  has  been  over  the  lives 
of  individuals.  The  institution  which 
itself  created,  the  Church,  early  es- 
caped from  its  control  and  has  never 
yet  been  wholly  recovered  to  its  orig- 
inal spirit  and  purpose.  The  home 
has  been  to  a  considerable  degree 
Christianized,  but  threatens  to  slip 
back  into  paganism.  The  nation  has 
felt  the  power  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  but  has  never  fully  yield- 
ed to  its  sway.  As  for  international 
life — Christ  has  been  to  it  an  alien, 
and  it  has  never  yet  known  the  only 
kind  of  unity  that  can  bind  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  together. 

This  true  unity  the  churches  are 
bound  to  give  to  the  world  to  heal  its 
wounds  and  to  insure  a  lasting  peace. 
But  how  can  they  do  so  when  they 
themselves  are  yet  so  far  from  real 
unity?  The  call  of  the  hour  is  for 
greater  unity  and  devotion  in  the 
Church,  the  elimination  of  over- 
churchism,  complete  cooperation  in 
the  great  task  of  reconstructing  civi- 
lization according  to  the  mind  of 
Christ.*  

President    PHmip    Wendell    Cran- 
NELL,  D.D.,  Kansas  City  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Kansas 
City,  Kans. 
No  new  message,  but  the  old  mes- 
sage, with  a  heightened,  deex>ened  in- 
tensity, a  transferred  emphasis  here 
and  there,  a  wider  outlook,  a  more 
vital  and  thoroughgoing  application. 
Jesus    Christ,    as    the    regenerating 
power  of  the  single  soul  and  of  so- 
ciety, always  has  been,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be  humanity's  one  hope  in 
every  sort  of  hour. 

No  permanent  peace,  no  lasting  re- 
construction in  our  social  and  national 
relations  can  be  hoped  for  save  in  a 
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society  made  up  of  men  and  women 
personally  in  right  moral  and  spiritual 
relations  with  the  central  Life  and 
Power  of  the  universe — "right  with 
QodJ^  Qod's  atoning  grace,  his  trans- 
forming power  through  the  Spirit 
when  that  atonement  is  appropriated 
by  the  soul,  make  the  one  door  into, 
are  the  one  force  producing,  those 
right  relations.  Jesus,  through  his 
cross,  accepted  as  atonement  and  fol- 
lowed as  a  principle  of  living,  is  for 
men  and  nations  the  one  and  only 
Prince  of  Peace,  with  God  and  with 
man.  But  that  cross  must  be  followed 
as  well  as  accepted,  that  Spirit  obeyed 
as  well  as  emotionally  received.  We 
have  seen  the  tragic  failure  of  any  and 
all  forms  of  religion  which  do  not 
have  the  living  Christ  at  their  central 
heart  and  which  do  not  also  carry  out 
his  will  to  the  remotest  details,  the 
least  and  the  greatest,  of  individual 
and  national  life. 

The  emphasis  on  individual  religion, 
the  personal  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man,  must  be,  not  lightened,  but  mani- 
fold deepened,  and  in  that  deepening 
lifted  from  what  has  been  too  often 
its  selfish,  individualistic  viewpoint,  to 
the  Christ-high,  world-wide  yearning 
and  purpose  of  universal  blessing. 
Salvation  must  be  seen  to  be  the  sal- 
vation of  self  from  self.  The  kingdom 
must  take  its  true  place  in  the  lives  of 
men.  Our  churches  will  not  preach 
the  abolition  of  nationalism,  but  they 
will  insist  upon  its  purification,  am- 
plification, Christianization.  Nations, 
like  single  men,  will  continue,  but  they 
must  become  the  mutually  helpful 
parts  of  one  great  organism,  human- 
kind, the  kingdom  of  God,  its  interests 
and  authority  paramount,  like  its 
service,  above  all  lesser  interests,  "  one 
IS  your  Master,  and  all  ye  are  breth- 
ren," nations  and  men. 

The  impossibility  of  the  individual 
life  reaching  its  highest  happiness,  and 
even  character,  without  the  simulta- 
neous uplift  of  its  fellows  and  the 


transformation  of  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  under  which  men 
live  together,  must  be  recognized  as 
never  yet.  Societies,  as  well  as  men, 
must  govern  themselves  passively  and 
actively,  negatively  and  positively, 
heart,  soul,  life,  by  Christ's  principles 
of  right,  love,  self-sacrifice,  or  else  re- 
ceive, as  the  whole  world  is  receiving 
now,  "  in  themselves  that  recompense 
of  their  sin  which  is  their  due.'*  It  is 
now  clear  that  nations,  as  well  as  men, 
have  souls  to  be  damned  and  bodies  to 
be  punished.  There  is  no  double 
standard  of  morality. 

It  may  not  be  so  clear  to  all  the 
churches  as  to  some,  but,  in  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  democracy 
must  be  made  safe  for  the  world ;  and 
democracy  can  be  made  safe  for  the 
world  only  by  democracy  being  made 
Christian;  and  democracy  can  be  made 
Christian  only  by  Christianity  being 
made  democratic.  Here,  at  the  central 
heart  of  things,  where  men  get  nearest 
God,  and  men's  deepest  characters  are 
molded,  there  must  come  to  be  entire 
freedom  from  oligarchy,  hierarchy, 
orders,  or  class-distinctions  of  any 
sort,  or  democracy  will  be  absent 
where  it  is  most  needed,  most  deserved, 
most  befitting,  most  demanded.  If 
there  is  not  democracy  in  the  churches, 
there  can  not  in  the  long  run  be 
democracy  anywhere.  And  with 
democracy,  priesthood  and  prelacy, 
full  strength  or  diluted,  can  not 
march.  Christ  can  fully  rule  only 
where  all  are  equal. 

And  when  the  world  has  been  won 
for  political  and  religious  democracy, 
democracy  and  Christ's  people  must 
face  their  further  task — the  extension 
of  democracy  to  economics.  A  mightier 
foe  than  the  Eaiser  stands  in  the  way 
of  that — ^human  selfishness,  which  only 
the  Christ  can  conquer. 

In  short,  nothing  but  Christianity 
can  meet  the  crisis;  and  the  only 
Christianity  that  can  meet  it  is  **the 
real  thing,'*  ever  old,  ever  new. 
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William  E.  Barton,  D.D.,  LLJ)^ 
Oak  Park,  lU. 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
war  is  certain  to  be  a  reaction  in  doc- 
trine. We  have  learned  to  distrust 
Germany  and  so  to  distrust  many  of 
the  results  of  German  scholarship  on 
which  we  formerly  relied.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  process  will  be  carried 
too  far,  and,  in  the  picturesque  lan- 
guage of  Carlyle,  many  men  will 
empty  out  the  baby  with  the  bath. 
We  can  not  afford  to  sacrifice  the  gains 
of  modem  scholarship  even  to  the 
reasonable  necessity  of  readjusting 
our  confidence  in  German  metaphysics 
and  literary  criticism. 

We  shall  have  great  need  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  false  prophets.  Al- 
ready the  printing-presses  are  giving 
birth  to  literature  attempting  to  in- 
terpret the  si^is  of  the  times  in  terms 
of  premillenarian  theology.  These 
books  make  vast  waste  of  good  white 
paper  and  are  one  and  all  misleading. 
They  will  betray  the  faith  of  all  who 
trust  in  them. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Church  is  to 
preserve,  so  far  as  it  may  be  done,  the 
normalities  of  life.  It  is  a  time  when 
so  many  things  unprecedented  are 
happening,  we  are  in  much  danger  of 
forgetting  to  be  normal  in  anything. 

The  next  thing  is  to  uphold  the 
ideals  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war. 
We  are  at  war  not  for  war's  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  war  can 
not  go  on  forever,  and  we  have  no 
moral  right  to  preach  or  think  as  if 
war  were  a  finality. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  men  con- 
scious of  spiritual  reality.  Some  trust 
in  horses  and  some  in  chariots  and 
some  in  submarines  and  some  in  air- 
planes, but  we  are  still  to  trust  in  the 
name  of  our  God  and  lead  men  to 
think  of  him. 

We  are  entering  upon  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  decade  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Whether  the 
war  ends  in  1918  or  in  1920,  it  is  ap- 


proaching its  end.  The  world  is  com- 
ing out  of  it  a  different  world.  After 
the  fiood  God  gave  the  rainbow  a  new 
significance.  He  taught  men  to  think, 
every  time  they  saw  a  rainbow,  "  One 
terrible  thing  is  past  forever."  If  the 
statesmen  and  preachers  of  the  world 
are  wise  enough,  God  can  say  that 
again  after  the  war. 
.  I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that 
civilization  is  going  to  commit  suicide. 
I  am  an  optimist  and  a  Calvinist.  I 
am,  if  you  please,  a  supralapsarian. 
I  do  not  believe  what  Calvin  believed, 
but  I  believe  what  he  might  have  be- 
lieved if  he  were  living  now.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  sovereign  God  who  is  also  a 
democratic  God ;  a  God  who  is  afflicted 
in  all  the  afflictions  of  his  people,  but 
who  sitteth  King  of  the  flood.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  have  wisdom  enough 
to  lead  men^s  minds  away  from  fool- 
ish speculations  about  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ  and  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine,  up  to  a  true  vision 
of  the  plan  of  God,  who  is  capable  of 
making  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  it  will  be  better  worth  while  to 
be  alive  and  in  the  pulpit  now  and 
during  the  next  ten  years  than  it  was 
in  the  days  when  Isaiah  saw  things 
going  to  smash  and  knew  in  his  soul 
that  God  had  not  resigned  or  died. 
I  believe  that  out  of  the  smoke  and 
din  and  bloodshed  are  coming  a  new 
political  economy,  a  new  international 
law,  a  new  theology,  a  new  heaven, 
and  a  new  earth. 


Professor  William   Adams  Brown, 

Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Union  Theological 

Seminary,  New  York 

You  suggest  that  in  five  hundred 
words  I  answer  the  question,  How  far 
the  Church's  message  needs  readjust- 
ment or  expansion  to  meet  the  present 
world-crisis  t  This  is  asking  a  good 
deal  of  a  busy  man,  but  if  I  were  to 
try  to  put  my  reaction  to  the  present 
situation  into  a  sentence  or  two  it 
would  be  that  what  is  needed  is  not 
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so  much  a  readjustment  of  the 
Church's  message  as  a  change  in  the 
Church's  practise.  The  reason  why 
the  Church  lacks  authority  at  the 
present  time  is  not  so  much  because 
she  has  preached  an  inadequate  gos- 
pel as  because  she  has  not  acted  as 
tho  she  believed  what  she  said.  We 
have  heard  much  of  God's  love  for  all 
mankind,  of  prayer  for  the  coming  of 
his  kingdom,  of  sin  as  a  social  as  Veil 
as  an  individual  fact,  of  salvation  by 
sacrifice,  of  complete  consecration; 
but  we  have  seen  Christians  living 
narrow  and  selfish  lives  and  limiting 
the  horizon  of  their  Christian  sym- 
pathy to  those  who  are  personally  con- 
genial to  them.  The  war  has  shaken 
us  out  of  our  easy  self-satisfaction 
and  taught  us  that  if  the  world  is  to 
be  saved  from  savagery  we  must  make 
earnest  with  Christianity.  Our  task 
for  the  new  age  is  to  find  practical 
ways  through  which  this  new  insight 
may  be  translated  into  fact.  • 

Bishop  WUiiiiAM  F.  McDowell, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Every  great  crisis  in  the  world's 
history  has  inevitably  resulted  in  a 
readjustment  or  expansion  of  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Church.  The  forms  of  life 
constantly  adjust  themselves  to  the 
growth  of  life.  No  one  has  carefully 
studied  religion  in  any  country  or  any 
century  without  being  imprest  with 
what  Dr.  Winchester  Donald  called 
the  "expansion  of  religion."  Of 
course  there  will  be  such  expansion 
after  this  war,  as  there  is  already  great 
expansion  in  this  war.  No  one  can 
guess  or  foretell  quite  what  forms  the 
readjustment  will  take.  There  will  be 
no  single  form.  But  in  every  land 
and  among  every  people  the  living 
Word  of  God  must  be  prest  down 
into  the  folds  of  the  individual,  social, 
national,  and  international  lives  of 
menand  nations.  The  living  truth  of 
God  is  not  exhausted  at  all,  and  he  not 
only  has  new  light  ready  to  break  out 


of  his  Word,  but  new  applications  oi 
the  light  already  broken  out.  Part  oi 
the  peril  of  readjustment  lies  and  will 
lie  in  the  effort  to  make  the  readjust- 
ment conform  to  a  fixt  pattern  rather 
than  to  the  new  life  of  the  world 
which  it  must  meet. 


The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macparland, 

Ph.D.,  General  Secretary  of  the 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 

of  Christ  in  America 

<<  They  asked  him,  saying,  Master, 
.  .  .  what  sign  will  there  be  when 
these  things  shall  come  to  passt  And 
he  said,  .  .  .  when  ye  shall  hear  of 
wars  and  commotions,  be  not  terri- 
fied: for  these  things  must  first  come 
to  pass ;  but  the  end  is  not  by  and  by. 
And  there  shall  be  .  .  .  upon  the 
earth  distress  of  nations,  .  .  .  and 
then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and 
great  glory .'^ 

The  Son  of  Man  did  come.  And  his 
coming  was  not  the  sign  of  the  end  of 
the  world.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  in  the  world.  History  has 
repeated  itself,  and  the  world's  strug- 
gles have  ever  been  the  travail  of  a 
new  birth.  Out  of  them,  tried  as  by 
fire,  has  emerged  a  better  and  purer 
world. 

Men  have  said,  thoughtlessly,  that 
.the  war  means  the  failure  of  Chris- 
tianity— Christ  stands  before  Pilate. 
But  it  is  not  Christ  before  Pilate;  it 
is  Pilate  before  Christ.  If  we  listen 
we  shall  hear  again :  "  This  is  your 
hour  and  the  power  of  darkness,  but 
ye  shall  yet  see  the  Son  of  Man  in 
power."  . 

Christian  institutions  have  failed 
only  as  they  have  failed  to  be  Chris- 
tian. Their  ideals  have  not  been 
found  wanting ;  their  message  has  not 
been  untrue.  They  are  human,  and 
it  is  becoming  clear  to  the  leaders  who 
have  vision  that  they  have  faltered 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  Allied  na- 
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tions  have  failed  up  to  this  moment — 
because  they  have  been  divided.  The 
most  hopeful  sign  of  our  day  and  gen- 
eration is  the  steady,  tho  largely  un- 
seen, unification  of  righteousness. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
Christian  unity  has  been  approached 
through  common  participation  in  con- 
crete and  common  tasks.  Its  deepen- 
ing has  now  come  through  the  mu- 
tuality of  common  suffering. 

The  world  is  in  a  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy, and  democracy  is  simply  an- 
other name  for  spiritual  unity.  We 
knew  that  man  had  a  soul;  we  are 
learning  that  nations  have  souls.  We 
are  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
world  has  a  soul.  There  is  little  hope 
for  the  future  in  leagues  of  nations 
and  world-courts  for  political  uni- 
formity, unless  some  institution  in 
human  form  finds  and  expresses  this 
unity  of  spirit  and  ideal. 

The  Church  still  symbolizes  those 
ideals  and  stands  for  that  spiritual 
democracy  which  must  underlie  the 
new  political  democracy.  The  issue  is 
determined  by  two  processes :  •  first, 
within  each  nation  the  unification  of 
its  own  spiritual  forces;  and,  second- 
ly, the  rapidly  developing  fraternity 
of  the  churches  of  one  nation  with 
another. 


The  brewers  of  America  have  an 
advertisement  in  which  they  warn  the 
people  that  if  prohibition  comes  in 
war-time  it  will  stay  forever.  They 
are  undoubtedly  right.  And  the 
Christian  churches  will  say:  If  we 
can  live  and  serve  and  suffer  this  way 
in  time  of  war,  shall  we  not  do  so  in 
time  of  peace? 

The  failure  of  the  Church  was  not 
the  failure  of  her  Master,  not  the  fail- 
ure of  her  message ;  and  if  her  various 
assemblies  are  willing  to  save  their 
lives  by  losing  them,  and  the  Church 
can  thus  find  her  own  soul,  she  can 
reveal  the  soul  of  the  nation;  and  if 
the  churches  of  all  the  nations  can 
come  into  a  common  bond  of  fellow- 
ship through  suffering,  they  will 
discover  and  save  the  soul  of  the 
world. 

The  clearest  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  power  is  this  manifest 
spirit  of  unity  in  service,  of  unity  in 
prayer,  of  unity  in  spirit,  which  is 
laying  hold  of  our  churches  in  this 
hour  of  their  extremity,  and  which, 
when  they  come  to  reach  Olivet  to- 
gether, will  lead  them  to  share  and 
rejoice  in  the  victory  of  Gtethsemanc 
and,  when  the  time  has  come,  with 
their  united  power,  to  roll  the  stone 
away. 


ARMENIA— PA^T,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE 

James  L.  Barton,  D.D.,  Secretary  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  Boston,  Mass. 


History:  Strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  territory  with  definite  bounda- 
ries that  can  be  called  Armenia,  altho 
from  the  beginning  of  Armenian  his- 
tory, or  even  tradition,  Mt.  Ararat  and 
a  region  extending  south  and  west 
from  that  center  have  been  included 
in  Armenia.  The  Armenians  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
as  the  Urarteans,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Urartu.  The  Assyrian 
accounts  often  refer  to  them  as  the 
Chaldini,  the  name  being  taken  from 


their  chief  deity.  From  858  to  823  B.c. 
Shalmaneser  III.  fought  six  times 
with  the  Urarteans;  between  this  time 
and  Tiglath-pileser  IV.  (745-727)  the 
Urarteans  recovered  much  territory 
and  power;  but  the  last-named  king 
curbed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  reach- 
ing their  capital  at  Van  in  735  B.C., 
besieging  it,  but  not  being  able  to  cap- 
ture it  for  lack  of  naval  forces.  The 
people  were  regarded  as  the  national 
enemy  of  the  Assyrian.  The  son  and 
murderer  of  Sennacherib  fled  to  Ar- 
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menia  in  681.  At  as  late  a  period  as 
640  B.C.  ambassadors  from  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia  were  resident  in 
Nineveh. 

Indo-European  invasions  swept  into 
that  country  in  the  sixth  century  b.c., 
thus  greatly  increasing  its  population. 
The  aborigines  were,  in  a  large  mea- 
sure, absorbed  by  the  invaders.  This 
people  assumed  the  name  ^^Haik," 
giving  also  to  their  country  the  name 
**Haistan.''  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  even  to  this  day  the  Armenians 
refer  to  themselves  as  "  Haik "  (the 
plural  of  "Hai")  and  not  as  Arme- 
nians. They  took  part  with  Darius 
in  many  of  his  campaigns  and  figured 
largely  in  Greek,  Persian,  and  Syrian 
history  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Christian  era. 

The  principal  Armenian  historian 
is  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Armenians,  bringing  the 
record  down  to  a.d.  440,  the  time  of 
the  death  of  their  great  literary  saint, 
Mesrop.  During  the  last  century  a 
large  literature  has  accumulated  up- 
on the  Armenian  race  and  people,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  races 
occupying  the  highlands  of  Western 
Asia,  and  the  only  race  that  has  per- 
sisted in  occupying  the  territory  from 
which  it  originated. 

The  hardihood  of  the  race  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  many  persistent  attacks,  beginning 
with  the  Assyrians  in  the  south  and 
followed  by  invasions  of  every  type 
and  character  down  even  to  the  most 
modem  Armenian  atrocities,  the  race 
has  been  able  to  offer,  if  not  an  armed 
at  least  a  moral  resistance,  which  has 
prevented  it  from  being  annihilated. 
It  has  shown  recuperative  power  sel- 
dom seen  in  any  other  nation.  Re- 
peatedly crusht,  it  has  risen  from 
the  ashes  of  its  own  destruction  more 
united  than  ever  before,  and  altho 
having  had  no  political  existence  for 
centuries,  during  which  period  it  has 
been  subject  to  the  cruel  and  oppres- 


sive rule  of  the  Turk,  the  nation  has 
continued  to  thrive  and  multiply  until 
it  became  the  leading  educational, 
commercial,  and  industrial  force  in 
Western  Persia,  the  Russian  Cau- 
casus, and  Eastern  Turkey.  The  race 
is  characterized  by  a  notable  spirit  of 
industry,  which  has  been  inbred  and 
inborn  for  centuries  into  every  son 
and  daughter  of  Armenia.  The  op- 
pression under  which  they  have  risen 
and  the  hardships  which  they  have 
been  compelled  to  bear  have  produced 
in  them  a  spirit  of  thrift  and  devel- 
oped in  them  a  commercial  instinct 
and  a  persistence  which  have  char- 
acterized the  race  in  all  of  its  con- 
tacts with  the  outer  world. 

The  home  of  the  Armenian  people 
is  among  the  highlands  of  the  Ararat 
plateau,  starting  at  a  height  of  more 
than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
country  is  subject  to  deep  snows  and 
severe  winters.  Their  living  was  per- 
force wrung  out  of  a  reluctant  soil 
in  the  face  of  a  hostile  climate.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  they 
should  develop,  as  they  have,  methods 
of  irrigation  and  agriculture  which 
have  stood  them  well  in  hand.  Since 
the  earlier  days  of  Armenian  history 
their  tastes  have  been  domestic  rather 
than  military.  Without  a  government 
of  their  own,  not  permitted  under  the 
Turkish  overlords  to  bear  arms  or 
even  to  possess  them,  they  have  ex- 
celled in  the  preservation  of  their 
home  life,  in  the  development  of  their 
limited  resources,  and  in  the  building 
up  of  commercial  enterprises.  They 
have  not  been  students  of  war  but 
students  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in 
these,  altho  surrounded  by  every 
disturbing  element,  they  have  devel- 
oped and  perfected  their  own  civiliza- 
tion. 

When  Western  learning  was  brought 
to  their  attention  by  the  American 
missionaries,  they  were  quick  to  see 
its  importance  and  to  adopt  it.  Of 
all  the  people  of  Persia,   Southern 
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Bossia,  Turkey,  and  Syria  to  perceive 
the  value  of  the  educational  gyBtems 
of  the  West  and  to  make  sacrifices  that 
this  education  might  be  available  for 
their  children,  the  Armenians  stand 
first.  In  the  midst  of  their  poverty 
they 'have  found  money  to  support 
schools  and  to  buy  books  for  their 
children.  Their  response  was  almost 
with  national  unanimity,  and  not  only 
have  they*  supported  American  schools 
established  among  them,  but  they 
have  developed  schools  of  their  own 
of  high  grade  and  become  the  patrons 
of  modem  literature  and  learning. 

The  Charagteb  of  the  People: 
The  Armenians  are  without  question 
the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Western  Asia. 
Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  refers  to  them 
as 

''a  peofile  of  large  and  noUe  capacities. 
For  ages  tbej  have  maintained  their  civiliza- 
tion under  an  x>ppreesion  that  would  have 
crnsht  almost  any  other  people.-  The  Ar- 
menian is  one  of  the  finest  races  in  the 
world.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most 
desirable  races  40  be  added  by  immigration 
to  the  American  population,  I  would  name 
among  the  very  first  'the  Armenian." 

Dr.  Gyms  Hamlin,  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  Robert  College,  re- 
fers to  them  as  '^  a  noble  race."  Vis- 
count Bryce  says  of  them: 

''Among  all  those  who  dwell  in  Western 
Ana*  the  Armenians  stand  first,  with  a 
capacity  for  inteHectual  and  moral  progress 
as  well  as  .with  ta  natural  tendency  of  will 
and  purpose  beyond  •that  of  all  their  neigh- 
bors— not  merdy.  of  Turks,  Tatars,  Kurds, 
and  Persians,  but  also  of  Russians.  They 
are  a  strong  race,  not  only  with  vigorous 
nerves  and  sinews,  physically  active  and 
energetic,  but  also  of  conspicuous  brain- 
power." 

Lord  Cromer,  in  speaking  of  the 
diflferent  nationalities  in  Egypt,  said : 

''The  Armenians  more  than  any  other 
people  have  attained  the  highest  adminis- 
trative ranks,  and  have  at  times  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  in  Egypt." 

Mr.  H.  P.  B.  Lynch,  traveler  and 
author,  writes : 

"If  I  were  asked  what  characteristics 
distinguished    the     Armenian    from    other 


orientals,  I  should  be  disposed  to  lay  most 
stress  on  a  quality  known  in  popular  speech 
as  grit.  It  is  lius  quality  to  which  tfaey 
owe  their  preservation  as  a  people,  and  they 
are  not  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  any 
European  nation.  Their  intellectual  capac- 
ities are  supported  by  a  solid  foundation 
of  character,  and  unUke  the  Oreeks  their 
nature  is  averse  to  superficial  methods. 
They  become  absorbed  in  their  tasks  and 
plumb  themr  deep." 

Herr  Haupt,  a  German  scholar, 
writes: 

'*  The  more  we  fathom  their  distaDt  ^ssi 
the  more  we  begin  to  realise  the  oonotnictive 
and  enlightened  rftle  played  by  the  Arme- 
nians in  the  world-history  of  civilization." 

Professor  K.  Both  writes: 

"The  impoctanee  of  the  Armenian  people 
is  often  ignored.  The  Armenians  have 
played  in  antiquity,  and  more  espedaUy  in 
the  Mid&e  Ages,  an  important  rdle.  The 
Armeniana  are,  without  doubt,  intelleetually, 
the  .most  awake  among  aU  ^e  people  that 
inhabit  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

General  Sherif  Pasha,  a  Turkish 
exile  in  Paris,  stated  in  October,  1915, 

that: 

"  If  there  is  a  race  which  has  been  close- 
ly connected  with  the  Turks  by  its  fidelity, 
by  its  services  to  the  country,  by  the  states- 
men and  funetionaries  of  talent  it  has 
furnished,  by  the  intelligence  which  it  has 
manifested*  in  all  domains  of  commerce,  in- 
dustry, science,  and  art,  it  is  certainly  the 
Armenian." 

Dr.  v.  Rosens,  a  great  German  au- 
thority on  Near-Eastern  affairs,  says  : 

"  The  Armenians,  industrious,  sober,  and 
zealous,  occupied  principally  with  agricul- 
ture, with  raising  cattle,,  and  with  manu- 
facturing carpets,  can  be  considered  the 
possessors  of  the  highest  civilisation  in  Asia 
Minor.  Thanks  to  their  aptitude  and  to 
their  intelligence,  the  Armenians  occupy  Jthe 
highest  position  in  Turkey." 

Many  other  quotations  might  be 
made  from  eminent  travelers,  political 
leaders,  and  students  of  history,  all 
of  which  would  but  confirm  the  state- 
ments here  made  that  the  Armenians 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  a 
mighty  race  in  intellectual  ability  and 
in  ph3rsical  and  moral  strength,  al- 
tho  never  great  in  numbers. 

THEm  Religious  Life:  The  great 
Armenian  historian  above  referred  to, 
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Moses  of  Chorene,  makes  the  f ollowm}^: 
statement  regarding  their  earlier  his- 
tory: 

"  Haik  was  a  giant  with  handfiome  face 
and  pleasing  form,  thick  hair,  and  brave 
earls,  flaming  eyes  and  sinewy  wrists,  the 
strongest  and  most  famous  among  the 
giants.  He  resisted  every  one  who  wished  to 
rule  over  the  giants  and  heroes.  He  re- 
volted from  the  tyranny  of  *Bel.  BeH  was 
the  fiercest  and  strongest  of  all  the  giants, 
but  Haik  was  not  made  to  obey.  He  took 
with  him  all  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  ser- 
vants, his  house  and  *  household,  and  went 
toward  the  plains  of  Ararat,  which  is  lo- 
cated north  of  Babylon,  and  there  near  a 
mountain  he  came  across  inhabitants  whom 
he  made  his  subjects."  And  then  the  his- 
torian goes  on  to  say :  **  As  mortals  were 
deified  and  turned  into  supernatural  beings, 
so  a  favorite  god  was  sometimes  turned 
mortal  and  lived  among  the  people.  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  these  gods  was  Yahakn, 
the  God  of  the  sun.  He  fought  with  super- 
natural beings  like  dragons  and  vanqui^ed 
them." 

He  became  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Armenian  people.  And  so  the  re- 
ligion of  Armenia  goes  back  to  the 
common  tradition  of  the  mingling  of 
gods  with  men,  altho  the  religious 
history  of  Armenia  traces  Haik  back 
directly  to  Noah,  thus  making  the  Ar- 
menian family  one  of  the  three 
branches  that  sprang  from  the  ark. 
Their  religion  was  more  or  less  mixed 
up  with  the  sun-worship  of  the  Per- 
sians, as  the  preceding  quotation  indi- 
cates. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  the  Arme- 
nians had  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor, 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria  in 
large  numbers.  Characterized  by 
their  eagerness  for  the  best,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  x)eriod  and  surroundings 
in  which  they  lived,  tradition  declares 
— and  there  is  much  in  history  to  con- 
firm this  declaration — that  even  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Christ  .a  delegation  of 
Armenians  visited  Palestine  and  came 
into  contact  with  the  Master.  A  per- 
sistent Armenian  tradition  afiB^ms 
that  St.  Thaddeus  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew were  the  first  preachers  among 
the  Armenians  in  Northern  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.       St.      Bartholomew's 


labors  and  mart3rrdom  in  Armenia  are 
perhaps  as  well  authenticated  as  any 
of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
founding  of  the  early  Church  not 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  a  difference  of  judgment  as 
to  which  Thaddeus  is  involved, 
whether  it  was  Thaddeus  Didymus, 
brother  of  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  or 
whether  it  was  the  Apostle  Judas 
Thaddeus,  sumamed  Lebbeus.  It  is 
probably  true,  however,  that  very 
soon  after  the  death  of  Christ  a  con- 
siderable number  from  among  the  Ar- 
menians had  accepted  Christianity. 
The  converts  were  filled  with  mission- 
ary zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  Ar- 
menian Church  grew  in  number  and 
influence  in  spite  of  the  persecutions 
by  Artaxerxes,  Chosroes,  and  Tiri- 
dates  as  well  as  the  Roman  emperors. 
There  must  have  been  a  very  ener- 
getic and  wide-spread  preaching  of 
the  gospel  preceding  a.d.  301,  when 
under  the  leadership  of  Gregory,  a 
Parthian,  now  surnamed  by  the  Ar- 
menians "The  Illuminator,"  backed 
up  by  a  later  King  Tiridates  (238- 
314),  Christianity  was  adopted  by  the 
Armenians  as  their  national  religion, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the  Arme- 
nian Church  has  been  a  distinctly 
Christian  and  national  Church.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible 
for  the  king  and  Gregory  to  foist 
Christianity  upon  the  nation  had  the 
nation  not  already  been  largely  Chris- 
tian. This  is  strong  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  tradition  of  the  early  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  Armenian  people. 
Under  Gregory,  who  became  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cesarea  the  following  year 
after  the  adoption  of  Christianity  as 
the  national  religion,  the  Armenian 
Church  was  given  the  constitution 
and  the  formula  which  the  national 
church  to-day  retains.  His  twenty- 
three  years  of  service  as  archbishop 
were  full  of  untiring  labor.  He  died 
in  325,  the  year  of  the  first  General 
Council  at  Nictea,  and  for  a  century 
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the  patriarchate  of  the  Armenian, 
now  called  the  Gregorian,  Church,  re- 
mained in  his  family  of  illustrious 
successors.  The  Armenians  took  part 
in  three  of  the  ecumenical  confer- 
ences: the  first  one  in  Nic«a  in  325, 
the  second  in  Constantinople,  and  the 
third  in  Ephesus.  In  the  Council  at 
Chalcedon,  in  451,  the  Armenians 
were  not  represented.  It  was  at  this 
council  that  the  Monophysite  doc- 
trine was  condemned.  The  Arme- 
nians refused  to  accept  the  findings  of 
the  council,  and  so  from  that  time  to 
the  present  they  have  been  entirely 
separate  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  with  their  independent  ec- 
clesiastical organizations.  They  have 
always  adhered  to  the  essential  truths 
of  Christianity — namely,  the  Trinity, 
the  incarnation,  and  redemption 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Bible  was  early  translated  into 
Armenian.  Until  into  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  Armenians  had  no  written 
language  of  their  own.  Then  St.  Mes- 
rop  and  St.  Sahag  undertook  the  task 
of  creating  an  alphabet  and  produc- 
ing a  literature.  These  distinguished 
scholars,  who  were  sent  to  Greece  and 
Rome  and  Alexandria  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  task,  will  stand  for- 
ever before  the  Armenian  race  and 
the  world  as  men  of  broad  vision  and 
of  unsurpassed  intellectual  power. 
The  earlier  books  produced  were 
largely  religious,  and  among  these 
was  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible 
into  Armenian ;  and  altho  the  earliest 
manuscripts  have  been  lost,  yet  the 
oldest  known  are  of  great  value  for 
purposes  of  interpretation  and  tex- 
tual criticism.  The  Bible  has  always 
been  held  by  the  Armenians  as  the  in- 
spired word  of  God,  holy  and  sacred, 
furnishing  the  only  foundation  for 
their  religious  belief. 

It  was  only  in  more  recent  years, 
under  the  blasting  influence  of  Turk- 
ish domination,  that  the  ancient  Ar- 
menian literature,  including  the  Bible, 


became  a  closed  book  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Armenian  people.  The  • 
spoken  language  underwent  such 
changes  that  those  who  were  not 
highly  educated  were  unable  to  un- 
derstand their  classical  language. 
While  the  forms  of  the  Church  were 
strictly  maintained,  the  religious  life 
of  the  people  deteriorated  because  of 
the  generations  that  passed  without 
adequate  religious  instruction,  the 
Bible  having  been  a  closed  book. 

The  American  missionaries  began 
work  nearly  a  century  ago  among  the 
Armenians  in  Turkey,  attracted  by 
their  open-mindedness  and  their  eager 
desire  not  only  for  modem  education 
but  for  a  modern  translation  of  their 
Holy  Bible.  While  there  was  for  a 
time  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
few,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
have  met  with  almost  universal  ap- 
proval, and  the  Armenians  to-day  ac- 
cept the  modem  translation  of  the 
Bible  as  equally  sacred  with  their 
beautiful  classic  edition.  The  effort 
of  the  missionaries  was  not  directed 
to  a  division  of  the  national  church 
but  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible 
in  the  language  of  the  people  so  that 
the  gospel  should  be  preached  and 
taught  in  the  national  church  as  well 
as  to  the  children  in  the  schools.  This 
effort  has  met  with  commendable  suc- 
cess and  to-day  the  American  mis- 
sionaries are  not  looked  upon  by  the 
Armenians  as  dividers  of  a  nation  or 
of  a  church,  but  as  the  wahn,  true 
friends  of  the  race. 

Present  Situation:  At  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  the  Arme- 
nians were  scattered  under  different 
flags.  In  the  absence  of  a  definite 
census  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact 
figures,  but  probably  there  were  in 
Persia  60,000,  in  Russia  1,200,000,  in 
Egypt  40,000,  in  India  20,000,  and 
scattering,  in  other  countries,  like  the 
United  States,  Bulgaria,  Rottmania, 
and  Japan,  150,000,  with  2,000,000 
or  2,200,000  within  the  bounds  of  the 
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Turkish  empire.  It  is  not  surprizing 
that  the  enterprise,  thrift,  and  energy 
of  the  2,000,000  Armenians  in  Turkey 
should  have  aroused  the  prejudice 
and  envy,  if  not  the  suspicion,  of  the 
oflScials  of  the  Turkish  government. 
For  many  generations  the  Moham- 
medans of  Turkey  have  brought 
heavy  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Ar- 
menians to  give  up  their  Christian 
religion  and  accept  Islam  in  its  place. 
Every  kind  of  promise  has  been  held 
out  to  them  if  they  would  only  yield. 
With  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  truth 
the  Armenians  have  held  to  their 
church  and  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  have  endured  repeated 
persecutions  during  the  last  century, 
many  of  which  have  shocked  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  civilized  world.  The 
memory  of  many  of  us  goes  back  to 
the  massacres  of  Abdul  Hamid  II., 
and  especially  those  from  '95-'97,  by 
which  he.  endeavored  to  crush  the  in- 
creasing moral  power,  commercial 
strength,  and  rising  numerical  supe- 
riority of  the  Armenians  by  a  series 
of  massacres  systematically  arranged 
and  effectively  executed  in  large  and 
populous  Armenian  centers  from  Van 
on  the  Persian  border  to  Constanti- 
nople on  the  west.  As  soon  as  these 
massacres  were  ended  the  Armenians 
began  the  exercise  of  their  marvelous 
recuperative  power,  until  the  out- 
break of  this  present  war.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  write  the  history  of  the 
most  recent  outbreak  of  unprece- 
dented atrocities  against  the  Arme- 
nians of  the  Turkish  empire.  There  is 
much  reason  for  believing  that  the 
plan  of  taking  the  Armenians  bodily 
from  their  homes  and  sending  them 
across  the  country,  without  prepara- 
tion for  their  journey,  toward  north- 
ern Syria  and  the  desert  was  not  a 
plan  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  Mos- 
lem, but  was  proposed  to  him  from 
Berlin.  There  was  evidently  a  reason 
why  Germany  did  not  wish  to  have 
this  strong,  virile,  modern,  aggressive 


race  in  Asia  Minor.  No  European 
nation  could  have  successfully  com- 
peted with  the  Armenians  on  their 
own  soil,  and  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence which  has  dominated  this  race 
for  centuries  would  not  readily  yield 
to  the  absolute  domination  of  an  alien 
people  assuming  control  of  their  coun- 
try. Whatever  the  reason  may  have 
been,  the  plan  was  devised  to  deport 
bodily  the  Armenian  race,  and  this 
plan  was  entered  upon  under  Turkish 
methods,  with  the  results  which  have 
already  been  widely  made  known  to 
the  civilized  world.  No  race  has  ever 
been  called  upon  to  suffer  a  more 
causeless,  vicious  onslaught  than  the 
Armenians  have  endured  since  the 
autumn  of  1914.  As  the  above  figures 
would  indicate,  only  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  Armenian  race  were  in 
Turkey  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
At  least  350,000  of  these  either  es- 
caped  into  Russia  or  into  territory 
which  the  Russian  army  has  con- 
quered. A  large  percentage  of  those 
remaining  in  Turkey  have  perished, 
and  yet  there  remains  a  substantial 
body  of  Armenians  within  the  Turkish 
empire.  There  have  been  no  general 
deportations  from  Constantinople, 
from  Smyrna,  from  Aleppo,  and  from 
some  other  cities.  Many  of  those  who 
have  been  deported  are  still  living  and 
will  be  available  for  repatriation  as 
soon  as  war-conditions  permit.  For 
instance,  the  United  States  consul 
from  Aleppo  reports  120,000  refugees 
from  the  north  as  living  in  and  about 
Aleppo  and  dependent  largely  upon 
charity  for  the  present. 

The  commercial,  intellectual,  and 
moral  future  of  the  Turkish  empire 
will  be  saved  by  the  return  of  these 
Armenian  refugees  to  their  homes 
when  this  war  is  over.  They  will  be 
absolutely  essential  for  building  up 
the  new  industrial,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  intellectual  life  of  that 
great,  rich  country.  Little  reliance 
csin  be  put  for  a  generation  or  more 
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upon  the  Mohammedans  for  recon- 
structive work.  The  whole  Turkish 
race  must  itself  be  reconstructed  be- 
fore it  can  accomplish  much  for  the 
country.  It  is  upon  the  Armenians 
that  we  must  put  chief  reliance  and 
from  whom  we  must  expect  the  largest 
returns.  It  is  true  that  many  of  their 
leaders  have  perished,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  many  have  escaped.  There 
are  hundreds  of  educated,  conse- 
crated, able  Armenians  in  America 
and  Europe  who  will  be  ready  to  go 
back  and  join  in  the  reconstruction  of 
their  fatherland,  which  they  all  love 
beyond  anything  we  know  in  our 
American  experience.  Many  of  these 
Armenians  of  wealth  and  influence 
and  ability  are  now  declaring  it  to  be 
their  chief  purpose  and  determination 
to  return  to  Turkey  and  there  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  their  for- 
mer Turkish  masters  who  have  been 
the  instruments  of  destruction  of 
their  families  and  their  homes  and 


who  have  brought  upon  their  race 
one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  his- 
tory. 

May  we  not  believe  that  the  Lord  is 
saving  the  Armenian  race  to-day  iu 
order  that  through  it  the  Turk  may 
be  saved  to  Christian  civilization!  If 
we  of  America  wish  to  save  for  the 
Church  that  land  which  echoed  to  the 
footsteps  of  our  Lord,  over  which  the 
disciples  traveled  and  preached,  and 
which  has  preserved  to  us  and  for  us 
the  gospel  of  redemption,  we  must 
now  be  alert  to  the  opportunities  that 
present  themselves  to  us,  not  only  to 
save  the  remnant  of  the  Armenian 
race  now  in  exile,  but  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Christianity  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  to 
lay  there  the  foundations  for  the 
Christian  civilization  that  must  ulti- 
mately prevail  throughout  that  holy 
land. 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  Our  London  Ck)RRESPONDENT 


Who  Were  the  Sadducees 

Of  literature — mostly  Jewish — in  vindica- 
tion of  Pharisaism  there  has  been  no  dearth 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  with  it  there 
has  naturally  gone  a  corresponding  deprecia- 
tion of  Sadduceeism  and  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  Sadducees  were  essentially  secular- 
ists, bent  upon  purely  political  ends.  Even 
so  well  equipped  a  Jewish  scholar  as  Bev. 
M  H.  Segal  has  written  in  defense  of  the 
thesis  that  the  Sadducees  were  the  successors 
of  the  old  Hellenist  party — exclusively  po- 
litical in  their  aims,  contemptuous  of  religion 
except  in  so  far  as  its  observance  kept  them 
in  favor  with  the  common  people,  material- 
istic, and  possest  by  a  spirit  of  levity  and 
cynicism.  In  an  article  in  the  current 
Expositor,  Canon  Box  disposes  of  this  indict- 
ment of  Sadduceeism,  which  is  becoming  a 
fashion  in  certain  theological  circles.  Deal- 
ing with .  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  which 
Mr.  Segal  quotes  to  support  his  view,  he 
shows  that  Josephus  made  precisely  similar 


accusations  against  the  Pharisees,  whom  Mr. 
Segal  pictures  as  the  representatives  of  spiri- 
tual religion.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
the  New  Testament  and  rabbinical  literature 
agree  in  depicting  the  Sadducees  as  a  re- 
ligious and  not  primarily  a  political  party, 
representative  of  the  old  priestly  conserva- 
tism: they  are  defined  throughout  in  terms 
of  religious  controversy.  Canon  Box  reminds 
us  that  the  Sadducees,  like  the  Gnostics  and 
not  a  few  other  parties  in  history,  suffered 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  we  know  of 
them  is  derived  from  their  opponents.  Never- 
theless there  is  some  literature  which  tends 
to  shed  a  friendlier  light  upon  Sadduceeism 
—notably  The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira — ^and, 
not  improbably,  some  of  the  later  Scriptures 
contain  work  of  Sadducean  origin,  among 
them,  Canon  Bqx  thinks,  Psalm  ex,  ''which 
may  have  been  written  originally  in  honor 
of  Simon  Maccabeus,  tho  later  invested 
with  a  different  significance  under  Pharisaic 
influence." 
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"The  Gates  of  Hell" 

The  phrase  "  the  gates  of  hell "  in  Christ'e 
promise  to  Peter,  "  On  this  rock  will  I  build 
my  Chureh/'  has  often  puzzled  Bible  readers. 
It  is  eommon  enough,  both  in  H0I7  Writ  and 
in  the  world's  great  literature,  but  in  this 
connection,  where  the  idea  is  distinctly  one  of 
aggression,  it  seems  out  of  place;  for  gates 
can  not  attack  or  overthrow.  In  his  scholarly 
Studia  Sacra,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr. 
Bernard)  seeks  to  elucidate  its  obscurity. 
He  turns  to  the  parable  of  the  house  built 
on  the  rock,  which  floods  do  not  avail  to 
overthrow,  and  wonders  if  some  scribe  did 
not  mistake  the  Greek  word  mj^ai  (streams) 
foT  TzoXai  (gates).  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, plausible  as  it  is,  does  not  satisfy  him, 
and  he  turns  to  the  Hebrew.  In  Hebrew 
"  gate  "  and  "  storm  "  are  represented  by 
one  word,  pointed  differently  in  each  case 
— M>*ar  and  sha'ar.  Dr.  Bernard  points  out 
that  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  scribe  to  confuse  the  two  words, 
and  in  translating  the  phrase  into  Greek,  the 
expression  "  gates  of  hades  "  would  occur  to 
him  most  naturally,  as  being  familiar  from 
other  Old-Testament  usage.  Moreover,  the  mis- 
take is  actually  made  in  Isa.  28:  2.  Dr. 
Bernard  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  commen- 
tators have  been  in  the  habit  of  connecting 
the  metaphor  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  with  the  preceding  phrase,  "  the  gates 
of  hell";  but  since  the  two  verses  are  not 
conjoined  by  "  and,"  as  the  Textus  Beceptua 
erroneously  has  it,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
assume  that  we  have  here  two  independent 
sayings  with  a  complete  change  of  metaphor. 

The  Anti-Christian  Movement  in  Russia 
•  "We  have  overthrown  the  monarchy  and 
crown  in  Russia.  In  a  few  years  we  shall 
abolish  God  also,"  said  a  young  Russian  of- 
ficer of  Social-Democratic  sympathies  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Church  Times  in  the 
early  days  of  the  revolution  of  1917.  Since 
then  the  spirit  behind  his  words  has  found 
blatant  expression  in  an  organized-  anti- 
Christian  movement  throughout  Russia,  the 
religious  but  ignorant  peasant  class  giving 
blind  adherence  to  the  intellectuals,  as  before 
they  had  given  a  blind  obedience  to  the 
priests.  Within  three  weeks  of  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  there  appeared  the 
new  Social -Democratic  newspaper.  Son  of  the 
Nation,  containing  a  detailed  anti-Christian 


program,  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
extreme  Left  came  into  the  open  and  publicly 
ranged  itself  against  the  Church.  Soon 
scenes  of  violence  and  mob  outrage  were 
carried  into  the  sanctuary.  Thus  in  Oron- 
stadt  Cathedral  the  great  figure  of  the  Cruci- 
fied was  torn  down  and  removed,  and  a  mon- 
strosity symbolizing  "The  Freedom  of 
Mind"  placed  in  its  stead.  But  even  in 
Cronstadt,  where  the  streets  ran  red  with 
the  blood  of  tortured  and  murdered  nobles 
and  oflicers,  this  mad  insult  to  God  was  not 
finally  tolerated/ and  the  statue  was  removed, 
after  a  few  weeks.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Church  Times  sees  the  strength  of  the  Social - 
Democratic  movement  in  the  great  numbers 
of  university  students  who  belong  to  it. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the  personnel 
of  the  "  Intellectuals "  has  been  drawn  for 
the  most  part  from  the  merchant  and  peasant 
classes.  The  desperate  economic  conditions 
of  the  majority  of  these  young  students  in 
the  artificial  and  violent  contrasts  of  city  life 
have  made  them  an  easy  prey  for  social  agi- 
tators, and  the  faith  of  the  unlettered 
muzhik  in  these  young  sons  of  thunder  is 
profound  and  pathetic. 

An  Indian  for  an  English  Pulpit 

Kipling's  well-worn  sentiment  that  "  East 
is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet,"  has  been  discredited  more  than 
once  since  the  trumpets  of  war  seemed  more 
mighty  to  imite  the  races  than  a  cenitury  of 
apostolic  missionary  labor.  Yet,  however 
real  the  sense  of  fundamental  unity  evoked 
by  a  common  danger,  it  is  too  slender  and 
too  deeply  rooted  in  self-interest  to  abide 
and  deepen  into  brotherhood.  Only  as  the 
gospel  is  received  by  East  and  West  and 
given  free  course  can  there  be  anything  like 
the  breaking  down  of  that  middle  wall  of 
partition  which  seems  so  impregnable. 
Among  the  significant  signs  of  the  times  in 
this  direction  is  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Pitt 
Bonarjee — a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  S.  Bo- 
narjee,  of  Bengal,  who  was  one  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Duff's  early  Brahman  converts — 
to  the  pastorate  of  Welling  Congregational 
Church,  England.  For  the  last  five  years 
Mr.  Bonarjee  has  acted  as  lay  pastor  at 
Welling,  and  under  his  ministry  the  church 
has  made  marked  progress,  in  spite  of  three 
and  a  half  years  of  war.  He  wields  an  at- 
tractive peti  and  has  published  a  volume  or 
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The  Fighting  Races  of  India,  a  life  of  Queen 
Victoria  for  Indian  children,  and  a  forceful 
novel,  entitled  Out  of  the  Depths.  He  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Indian  to  be 
ordained  to  an  English  pastorate,  and  his 
career  wiil  be  followed  with  interest  by 
lovers  of  missions. 

Dean  Henson  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Hereford 

It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  by  the  time  this 
appears  in  print  Dr.  Henson,  dean  of  Dur- 
ham, will  have  been  consecrated,  bishop  of 
Hereford  in  succession  to  that  most  broad- 
minded  and  large-hearted  of  Anglican  prel- 
ates, Dr.  Percival.  It  is  seldom  in  these 
days  of  mental  indolence  and  general  laxity 
that  a  prospective  bishop  has,  as  it  were,  to 
fight  his  way  to  the  consecration-ceremony, 
but  such  has  been  the  case  with  Dr.  Henson, 
whose  appointment  has  been  fiercely  opposed 
from  at  least  three  different  quarters.  The 
High-church  party,  scandalized  by  his  in- 
sistence upon  his  freedom  to  preach  in  non- 
conformist pulpits,  and  hia  friendly  relation 
with  non-conformists  generally,  have  called 
in  question  his  ecclesiastical  loyalty,  the 
})ishop  of  London  causing  it  to  .be  known 
ttiat  he  does  not  intend  to  be  present  at  the 
consecration-ceremony.  Again  theological 
conservatives  of  all  parties  within  the  church, 
led  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Gore) 
— who,  be  it  remembered,  was  himself  one  of 
the  Lux  Mundi  "  heretics  " — have  opposed  it 
on  the  score  of  the  dean's  alleged  hetero- 
doxy. Dr.  Gore  going  so  far  as  to  address 
his  protest  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Lastly,  the  leaders  of  the  "Life  and  Free- 
dom "  movement  within  the  Anglican  Church 
— a  young  and  vigorous  crusade  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  William  Temple — protest 
against  *he  blatant  Erastianiam  of  Dean 
Hen«w>n — a  feature  to  which,  so  they  aver, 
the  non-conformists,  dazzled  by  'his  willing- 
ness to  exchange  pulpits,  have  turned  a  Hind 
eye.  In  the  end,  however.  Dr.  Gore  withdrew 
his  protest,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  new 
bishop's  election  proceeded  without  a  dis- 
cordant note.  One  feels  the  force  of  the 
charge  of  Erastianism  which  is  so  pointedly 
made  by  the  (London)  Challenge,  the  virtual 
organ  of  the  "Life  and  Freedom"  move- 
ment. Dr.  Henson  has  repeatertty  exprest 
himself  in  favor  of  the  complete  subordina- 


tion of  the  Church  to  Parliament — witness  an 
article  from  his  pen  in  the  current  Edin- 
burgh Bevicw — and  in  face  of  such  an  atti- 
tude, one  can  not  help  wondering  at  the  almost 
universal  acclamation  accorded  to  him  by 
Free-Churchmen.  Moreover,  his  conception 
of  Christian  unity  seems  to  be  based  upon 
the  unimportance  of  differences,  and  this  is 
surely,  as  the  Challenge  reminds  us,  an  insult 
rather  than  a  compliment  to  the  descendants 
of  those  who  severed  themselves  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  deep  agony  of  spirit 
and  on  the  ground  of  principles  which  to 
them  were  of  the  most  vital  spiritual  import. 

London's  Public  Welcome  to  Dr.  Fort 
Newton 

The  recognition  meeting  of  Dr.  Fort  NefW- 
ton  as  fliinister  of  the  City  Temple  served  to 
give  expression  to  the  new  sense  of  closer 
brotherhood  between  the  nation  already 
united  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  kinship 
which  America's  entrance  into  the  war  has 
created.  It  was  felt  that  Dr.  Fort  New- 
ton's coming  had  contrrbuted  its  part,  and 
would  d'o  so  even  more  in  the  future,  to 
cement  the  tie  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  peoples,  and  this  sentiment 
was  voiced  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  sent  a  notes- 
sage  "  greatly  regretting  that  he  could  not 
be  present  to  take  part  in  the  public  recog- 
nition of  Dr.  Fort  Newton's  admirable  work 
for  the  Allied  cause."  Among  the  three 
principal  speakers  arranged  for,  who,  by 
some  strange  fatality,  were  all  unable  to  at- 
tend, was  the  American  Ambassador  (Dr. 
Page),  whose  absence  gave  humorous  point  to 
Dr.  Fort  Newton's  mot,  "  I,  too,  am  an  am- 
bassador to  England."  The  gathering  was 
remarkable  for  its  catholicity  and  enthu- 
siasm, the  most  picturesque  figures  being  that 
ever-youthful  octogenarian,  Dr.  John  Clifford, 
and  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  received  with 
marked  affection  by  the  people  he  had  left 
in  so  dramatic  a  fashion.  The  appearaflice  of 
Dr.  Fort  Newton's  "curate,"  Miss  Maud 
Royden,  added  another  note  of  distinction  to 
the  meeting.  She  is  the  first  woman  who  has 
held  such  a  position  in  a  prominent  English 
congregation,  and  her  ministry  is  hailed  aa 
the  harbii>ger  of  a  new  day  of  woman's  work 
in  the  Churchu 
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From  The  Literary  Dijjetft,  February  23,   1918. 


A-R-M-B-N-i-A  spells  tragedy,  no  less  in  life 
than  in  death.  More  than  one  million  Ar- 
menians and  Syrians  in  Turkey  and  western 
Asia  have  perished  during  the  past  two  years 
from  exposure,  starvation,  disease,  heartless 
deportation,  aad  cruel  massacre.  These  are 
past  their  sufferings  and  beyond  our  help. 
There  are  still  two  and  one-half  millions  of 
homeless  and  destitute  people  in  Armenia 
and  Syria  who  are  experiencing  a  living 
death,  who  are  enduring  the  horrors  of 
hunger,  the  tortures  of  gnawing  want,  nay, 
even  the  loss  of  rea- 
son itself,  through 
sufferings  that  have 
become  too  terrible  to 
bear. 

The  young  and  the 
aged,  without  food 
and  shelter — more 

than  two  millions  of 
them — this  indeed  is 
a  record  to  wring  the 
heart  and  to  open  the 
purse-strings  of  hu- 
manity. This  is  a 
tragedy  among  na- 
tions before  which 
even  the  appalling 
tragedy     of     Belgium 

j)ales.  Here  is  a  great  people  upon  which 
even  Poland,  deep  in  her  own  misery,  can 
look  with  pity  and  compassion,  as  on  a 
nation  that  is  experiencing  an  agony  of 
suffering  greater  even  than  her  own. 

Other  martyr  nations  have  had  their  hosts, 
their  legions,  of  friends.  Other  stricken 
peoples  have  had  bountiful,  prodigal  help. 
But  Armenia  has  been  virtually  cut  off  from 
outside  aid,  isolated,  left  to  bleed,  to  suffer, 
and  to  die.  A  little  more  and  an  entire 
Christian  nation  will  have  perished  from  the 
earth.  These  two  million  five  "hundred 
thousand  Armenians  can  be  saved  from  final 
starvation  only  as  America  appreciates  their 
awful  condition,  extends  them  the  helping 
hand  of  fellowship  and  sympathy,  and  multi- 
plies a  thousandfold  her  divinely  inspired 
benefactions. 

It  was  estimated  last  year  that  $30,000,- 
000  would  be  needed  to  keep  these  more  than 
two  million  homeless,  destitute  people  from 
starvation  during  the  winter  now  ending,  and 


KMACIATMD    CHILDREN    TAKING    A    SrN-BATH 

\  sample  of  slow  starvation  in   western  Asia 


this  allowed  ''  but  a  pittance  of  seven  cents 
a  day  fur  food,  shelter,  and  all  life's  necessi- 
ties." Think  of  that,  you  who  live  in  homes 
of  plenty,  and  see  if  you  can  close  your 
hearts  to  this  appeal  of  dying  men,  women, 
and*  children.  Think  of  that  and  see  if  you 
can  spend  a  doUar  as  lightly  and  thought- 
lessly as  before. 

Armenia,  once  happy,  contented,  and  self- 
supporting,  is  now  a  land  swept  by  death 
and  filled  with  tragedies  that  are  too 
deep  for  tears.  "  The  mind  grows  numb,"  a 
writer  testifies,  "  and 
the  heart  sick  from  a 
constant  recital  of 
tales  of  such  horror 
as  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  the  twentieth 
century  could  hold. 
The  poor,  wizened, 
monkey-like  babies 
that  have  been  held 
up  before  my  eyes  are 
the  worst  spectacle 
of  all." 

One  American  con- 
sular agent  reports 
that  in  his  daily  walk 
from  his  house  to  his 
consulate  he  counted 
twelve  persons  who  had  died  from  starvation 
the  preceding  night.  Many  villages  in  Syria 
have  been  depopulated.  Jn  one  of  them  an 
American  passing  through  saw  only  one 
house  open  and  sitting  in  a  doorway  was  one 
little  girl,  apparently  alone  in  the  world, 
saying  over  and  over,  "I'm  hungry!  Pm 
hungry!  " 

Look  at  the  picture  on  this  page.  Can 
you  not  hear  each  child  repeating  the  same 
pitiful  words,  "  I'm  hungry!  I'm  hungry!  "f 
His  ears  are  stopt  who  will  not  hear  the 
children's  cry  for  help.  lie  would  be  a 
Pharisee,  indcerl,  who  could  pass  -by  on  the 
other  side. 

Upon  these  children,  or  such  as  these, 
helped  back  to  normal  childhood,  let  us  hope, 
by  the  generosity  of  American  people,  must 
depend  the  perpetuation  of  a  race  that  early 
accepted  Christianity — a  race  that  has  been 
most  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  barbarous 
Turks  and  that  now  goes  to  Calvary  for  its 
belief.     The  Turk  owes  to  Armenia  all  the 
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best  that  he  has  achieved  in  eomniereei  in  in- 
dustxyy  in  science,  and  in'  the  arts,  and  the 
Turk  repays  his  debt  to  Armenia  'by  burning 
Armenian  homes,  ravishing  Armenian  wom- 
anhood, starving,  mutilating,  and  brutally 
murdering  Armenian  childhood.  And  now 
comes  an  appeal  from  this  prostrate,  strick- 
en, broken  people  to  the  wealthiest  and  most 
blessed  nation  the  sun  ever  shone  Upon. 
America  will  answer  quickly,  largely,  gener- 
ously ;  that  we  know. 

It  is  especially  easy  to  respond  to  such  an 
appeal  when  we  are  assured  that  the  work 
of  relief  is  in  capable  hands.  We  know  the 
splendid  and  great-hearted  men  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  Armenian  and  Syrian  relief.  We 
know  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  the  treasurer.  He 
not  only  gives  his  time  and  his  devoted 
energy  to  this  and  to  many  other  merciful 
causes,  but  he  has  set  a  new  standard  of 
giving.  He  has  by  his  own  example  shown 
that  in  these  dark  and  terrible  days,  when  a 
sum  of  human  suffering  is  being  written, 
greater  perhaps  than  for  all  ages  gone  by, 
it  is  our  duty  to  give  not  only  from  pur  in- 
come, but  out  of  our  principal  itself,  untD 
not  one  human  being  on  this  earth  shall  die 
from  hunger. 

Bemember  this  is  a  100  per  cent,  charity. 
Not  a  cent  will  be  deducted  anywhere  along 
the  line  for  postage  or  clerical  help,  or  ad- 
vertising, ov  transportation,  or  administra- 
tive expenses. 

We  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  these 
facts.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the 
desperate  need  they  represent.  The  suffering 
is  so  tragic,  the  want  so  pitiably  urgent,  the 
privation  so  immediate  and  pressing,  that  as 
this  article  goes  to  press  The  Literary 
Digest  is  sending  its  check  for  $2,000  to 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  No.  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  is  an  earnest  of  our 
faith.  This  is  our  mite.  But  the  cause  is 
great  and  needs  not  our  help  only,  but  the 
help  of  every  reader  whose  heart  can  be 
touched  by  human  misery.    Of  a  surety,  you 


have  given  to  many  causes.  Without  doubt 
you  have  given  generously  and  often,  but  you 
could  not  look  a  starving  Armenian  man  or 
woman  in  the  face  and  say  that  you  had 
given  enou^  If  you  could,  with  your  own 
eyes,  see  the  wizened  baby  faces — faces  of 
those  who  once  were  plump  and  rosy-cheeked 
children — ^if  you  could  hear  with  your  ears 
the  cries  of  the  aged,  you  would  sell  all  you 
had  and  give  to  these  destitute  and  utterly 
wretched  people.  Ton  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  a  generous  giver  to  our  Belgian 
Children's  Belief  Fund  of  last  year — a  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Essick,  of  Beading,  Pa.,  who  wrote 
at  that  time:  ''I  started  my  letter  saying* 
that  I  would  throw  the  life-line  to  ten  Bel- 
gian kiddies,  and  the  job  seemed  so  good  I 
want  to  extend  it  to  one  hundred.  Therefore 
when  I  wrote  the  enclosed  check  for  $120, 
I  decided  to  add  another  cipher  and  make  it 
$1,2001  " 

-Give  now,  give  to-day,  and  there  will  be  child- 
ish lips  in  Armenia  that  will  pray  for  you, 
there  will  be  mother  hearts  that  will  bless  you, 
there  will  be  men  who  will  remember  your 
act  of  brotherhood  and  humanity  to  the  end 
of  their  days.  Help  feed  these  people.  Help 
bind  up  their  wounds.  It  is  little  to  do 
and  the  reward  is  great  and  sure. 

Truly  they  who  give  to  Armenia  will  be 
laying  up  treasure  in  Heaven,  and  they  too, 
no  less,  will  be  laying  up  the  richest  and 
brightest  treasure  in  their  own  hearts. 
''And  the  King  will  say  unto  them :  '  Gome 
y©  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  for  I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  to 
eat,  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  to  drink  .  .  . 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me.  .  .  .'"  And  they 
will  say:  "When  saw  we  thee  naked,  or 
hungry,  or  sick,  or  in  prison  and  ministered 
unto  theef  "  And  then  will  come  that  sub- 
lime and  inexpressibly  •beautiful  answer: 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these 
my  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it 
unto  me." 


Send  your  check  at  once  to  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  No,  1  Madison  Avenue, 

New  Torh  City 
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We  hail  it  every  April.    From  fields  and  forests  full  of  plant  and  insect 

life  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  then  for  months  lying  apparently  lifeless, 

new  life  rises  again  in  April.    This  annual  death  and  resurrec- 

The  Annual     tion  the  Hebrew  psalmist  (104 :28-30)  commemorates  among  the 

Resurrection    glorious  works  of  God : 

"  Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  • 
And  return  to  their  dust. 
Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created; 
And  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  ground.'' 

See  from  some  point  of  far  view  the  long-naked  woods  mantling  them- 
selves anew  with  living  green.  What  impels  this  northward  march  of  life 
along  a  continental  belt  of  latitude  but  the  creative  Spirit  which  in  the 
beginning  "brooded  upon  the  face  of  the  waters"?  (Gen.  1:2,  R.  V.) 

''My  Father  worketh  even  until  now,"  said  Jesus  to  Jews  who  believed 
that  God  rested  from  his  creative  work  (John  5:17).  Unresting,  unhasting, 
ever  creating  and  ever  renewing  both  natural  and  spiritual  life,  the  living 
God,  incarnate  in  nature  and  in  man,  is  the  ultimate  reality  underlying  all 
finite  existence. 

No  Christian  pulpit  should  let  April  pass  without  presenting  its  vitalizing 
spiritual  lessons.  It  brings  again  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
Easter  Sunday,  thjs  year  happens  to  be  the  last  day  of  March.  The  week  it 
begins  is  **Easter  week"  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  commemoration 
is  an  empty  form  unless  its  call  to  a  revival  of  spiritual  life  be  conscientiously 
heeded.  Paul  puts  it  impressively:  As  Christ  died  to  rise  to  a  higher  life, 
so  the  Christian  is  called  to  die  unto  sin  in  order  to  "walk  in  newness  of  life" 
(Rom.  6:4),  to  die  to  the  old  life  of  self-seeking  and  self-indulgence  in  order 
to  rise  into  the  new  and  Christly  life  that  shall  never  die.  This  is  the  lesson 
that  every  April  teaches  in  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world.  The 
tree  that  formed  no  leaf -buds,  last  year  will  show  no  leaves  this  spring.  What 
hope  of  newness  of  life  in  the  next  world  except  from  what  appears  of  it  in 
thist 

* 

One  of  the  fundamental  things  in  a  democratic  society  is  the  recognition 
of  individual  rights.     This  every  member  of  such  a  society  is  apt  to  insist 
upon    as  affecting  him  individually.     But  implicit  in  the 
Re^onsible  recognition  of  individual  rights  is  a  recognition  of  individ- 

Self-Direction  ual  responsibilities,  a  thing  that  is  not  so  generally  or  so 
stoutly  insisted  upon.  Democracy  involves  the  two,  how- 
ever, and  succeeds  or  fails  according  as  both  are  accepted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  men  and  women  who  compose  such  a  democracy.  When  accepted  intel- 
ligently and  whole-heartedly,  and  acted  upon  consistently,  they  create  types 
of  men  and  women  capable  of  self-direction  in  personal  affairs  and  in  the 
activities  of  citizenship.  Thus  we  find  among  ^our  American  people  a  high 
percentage  of  intelligent,  self-determining,  resourceful  men  and  women,  in 
every  class  and  under  all  conditions.  But  while  this  is  true,  and  while  instinc- 
tively the  citizens  of  a  democracy  tend  toward  a  proper  balance  between  the 
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assertion  of  their  rights  and  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities,  there  is 
need  of  a  more  conscious  and  thoroughgoing  fulfilment  of  the  latter  obliga< 
tion.  This  is  especially  true  at  the  present  time  when  national  honor  and 
national  safety  urge  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  share  in  the  common 
responsibilities  of  Auierican  citizenship.  In  the  national  attempts  to  increase 
the  basic  resources  of  the  country  and  to  economize  in  the  use  of  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  &c.,  to  the  end  that  both  ourselves  and  our  allies  may  be  enabled  to  meet 
the  stern  conditions  that  confront  all  of  us,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  should 
feel  that  a  personal  responsibility  is  involved  and  should  resolutely  and 
sympathetically  endeavor  to  meet  that  responsibility.  If  this  is  done  effect- 
ively, the  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing  will  be  the  -means  of  vastly 
enriching  our  national  character  and  our  individual  characters  as  well.  For 
with  every  recognition  and  discharge  of  responsibility  there  comes  an  acces- 
sion of  power  in  the  direction  of  personal  resources  and  self-determination 
that  will  make  us  fit  citizens  of  a  free  democracy.  It  is  cause  for  profound 
gratitude  that  we  live  in  a  country  where  not  only  our  individual  rights  are 
regarded  but  where  also  the  welfare  of  society  demands  of  us  the  discharge 
of  mutual  responsibilities.  In  countries  where  the  governing  classes  with- 
hold both  the  rights  of  men  and  the  responsibilities,  human  personality  can  not 
develop  along  normal  lines.  Men  and  women  can  not  under  such  conditions 
become  strong,  self-reliant,  and  self-directing  individuals.  They  remain  as 
children  or  slaves  in  spirit,  initiative,  and  the  power  to  effect  their  own 
emancipation  from  ignorance  and  from  subservience  to  men  and  things.  Here 
is  the  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  German  people  to  protest  effectively 
against  their  exploitation  by  a  group  of  men  who  are  sweeping  them  toward 
economic  and  spiritual  ruin;  and  likewise  of  the  Russian  people  to  save 
themselves  from  social  anarchy.  In  both  cases  an  autqcratic  government 
has  for  generations  withheld  both  the  rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
people  and  so  has  arrested  the  development  of  their  personalities.  May  we 
of  the  United  States  recognize  and  magnify  our  privileges  of  responsible  self- 
direction,  and  the  degree  of  ability  we  have  achieved  in  exercising  it  wisely 
and  effectively! 

+ 

The  war  for  sacred  human  rights  which  military  empires  have  forced 
upon  us  has  put  to  our  consciences  a  serious  question  of  moral  duty.  What 
shall  be  our  personal  attitude  toward  an  inhuman  foe  t  Loving 
Tabu  Hatred  God,  we  must  hate  the  evil  God  hates.  Should  we  hate  the 
of  Enemies  evil-doer,  our  fellow  man,  as  well  as  his  deed,  repaying  with 
hate  the  hate  he  belches  at  us?  Our  forces  now  facing  him 
in  battle  and  many  of  us  at  home  are  under  strong  temptation  to  that.  The 
battle-flag  raised  by  our  commander-in-chief  proclaimed  its  disinterested  moral 
purpose  as  "one  of  the  champions  of  mankind."  God  forbid  that  we  should 
drop  from  that  to  the  level  of  the  foe  who  hates  us  for  it. 

Two  church-members  recently  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  on  this.  Said  one, 
"I  have  just  paid  my  last  bill  to  a  German  grocer  of  whom  I  have  bought  for 
years.  I  told  him  I  would  buy  of  him  no  more.  I  hate  Germans.  My  boy  is 
now  on  the  battle-field  a  target  for  their  guns."  The  other  rejoined :  "You 
call  Christ  your  Lord.  Is  he  ?  Did  he  not  say  to  such  as  you,  *Why  call  ye 
me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say?  Love  your  enemies:  do 
good  to  them  who  hate  you'  ?  " 
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The  duty  ^hiis  enjoined  is  grounded  in  sound  reason  as  well  as  in  positive 
commandment.  A  word  therefore  to  the  objector  who  asks,  How  can  we  be 
doing  good  to  men  whom  we  are  fighting  with  shot  and  shell  ?  The  question 
is  a  clever  camouflage,  -concealing  the  vital  fact. 

Note  (1)  that  stopping  a  criminal  in  his  lawless  career  is  doing  him 
good.  He  does  not  think  so,  -because  he  is  not  in  his  right  mind.  He  will 
think  so  when  he  comes  to  himself.  (2)  Germany  is  a  criminal  world-power 
intoxicated  with  military  schemes  for  world-conquest,  violating  its  treaty- 
pledges,  and  defying  all  international  law.  Unimpeachable  testimony,  by 
Germans  themselves  as  well  as  other  credible  witnesses,  convicts  it  as  a 
veritable  "Jack  the  ripper"  with  its  war-machine  of  millions.  The  first  good 
thing  for  such  a  Jack  is  to  stop  him,  and  a  stronger  army  has  to  do  it  with 
resulting  carnage. 

"  For  God*8  most  dreaded  instrument 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent 
Is  man  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter; 
Yea,  Carnage  is  God's  daughter." 

— Wordsworth. 

The  guilt  of  this  rests  solely  on  the  lawless  power  which  forced  it  as  the 
only  alternative  to  the  world's  enslavement  by  the  succumbing  of  right  to 
might.  The  larger  good  our  army  and  its  allies  are  intent  on  is  that  of 
Germany's  masses.  Deluded  and  compelled  by  military  despotism  to  become 
its  "cannon-fodder,"  we  would  have  them  freely  share  with  us  in  the  sacred 
rights  of  humanity. 

Paul  expressly  teaches  the  duty  of  civil  government  as  "a  minister  of 
God''  to  %ear  the  sword"  against  evil-doers  (Rom.  13:3,4).  Government  in 
a  democracy  is  the  embodied  will  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  plain  duty 
of  every  American  is  to  keep  his  heart  pure  from  the  taint  of  personal  hatred 
of  enemies  against  whom  we,  as  ministers  of  God,  are  employing  military 
force  to  effect  their  reconciliation  to  international  law  and  human  rights. 

The  ministry  used  to  be  considered  the  most  stable  and  the  most  com- 
fortable of  all  professions.  It  was  sheltered  from  the  harsh  winds  of  life ;  it 
was  a  haven  for  calm  scholarship.  Red-blooded  men 
The  Minister's  Lot         often  looked  askance  at  it;  was  it  really  a  virile, 

decent  way  of  going  through  life?  If  any  benighted 
business  man  of  affairs  still  entertains  that  superstition  he  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  plight  of  the  men  who  are  to-day  so  near  to  the  frayed  side  of 
life,  comforting  the  sorrowing,  prophesying,  keeping  alive  the  fires  of  God 
in  the  universal  cataclysm,  trying  to  bind  up  the  bleeding  and  festering 
wounds  of  humanity.  They  did  not  have  to  be  conscripted  to  service;  they 
were  among  the  first  on  the  firing-line. 

The  rewards  which  the  world  offers  for  such  service  are  not  overly 
alluring.  Some  churches  have  indeed  begun  to  suspect  that  the  strain  and 
the  drain  upon  the  ministry  called  for  a  pension-system,  for  a  timely  regard 
for  a  healthy  aftergrowth,  for  a  recruiting  system  which  would  make  good 
the  losses.  It  was  high  time!  For  the  mortality  is  climbing  up  to  such 
figures  that  it  bodes  ill  for  the  future  Church ;  not  to  mention  the  defections. 

The  sage  remark  was  made  quite  recently  that  any  minister  who  is  unable 
to  preach  with  thrilling  power  in  these  stirring  days  has  missed  his  calling. 
Thrilling  power  is  quite  a  desideratum,  tho  the  fear  is  not  altogether  un- 
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grounded  that  the  "  thrills  "  are  bound  to  lose  force  and  that  many  will  feel, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  have  missed  their  calling.  For  what  is 
more  disheartening  than  the  consciousness  that  the  thrills  do  so  little  good, 
that  they  are  only  too  often  so  much  fury  and  noise,  signifying  nothing!  It 
dampens  ardor.  It  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  defections.  It  drives  men 
into  business.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  plain  fact  that  choice  candidates 
for  the  ministry  are  scarcer  than  ever  before.  They  do  not  want  to  join  the 
ranks  of  men  who  feel  that  they  have  missed  their  calling. 

And  there  «re  many  ministers,  so  the  Atlantic  Monthly  reminds  us,  too 
old  to  serve  the  Church,  but  not  too  old  to  suffer,  who  secretly  envy  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  who  died  at  thirty-three  with  his  work  done.  Mr.  Sheldon,  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  work  in  the  ministry,  i.e.,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
what  are  the  demands  made  upon  the  ministry  to-day,  asks  at  the  end  of  a 
statement  of  the  cruel  facts :  "  Is  it  any  wonder  your  boy  does  not  care  to 
enter  the  ministry!  Would  you  enter  it  again,  knowing  what  you  know  of 
it  now!" 

Many  would — tho  they  would  do  many  things  differently.  Many  will 
still  disregard  the  threat  of  penury,  of  discomforts,  of  social  handicaps;  they 
will  resent  the  imputation  that  they  are  a  fifth  wheel  on  the  chariot  of 
"  progress."  They  will  make  the  venture,  knowing  that  it  will  mean  giving 
up  nine-tenths  of  what  the  crowds  prize  as  the  most  delectable  treasures  of 
life.  "You'll  be  sorry  if  you  venture."  Most  probably!  You'll  be  sorrier 
if  you  do  not  make  the  venture!  The  preacher  asks  no  odds  in  the  stern 
business  of  burden-bearing;  indeed,  he  can  well  give  odds.  But  there  are 
some  things  that  more  than  justify  the  inevitable  sacrifices. 

•!• 

After  you  have  read  the  article  on  page  283  we  think  you  will  come  to 

this  conclusion :  there  is  only  one  thing  that  will  satisfy  the  mind  and  heart. 

Hear  the  Crv  from     Something  must  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  to  alleviate 

Bihie  Liuids         ^^^  untold  suffering  in  Armenia  and  Syria.   Unleash  the 
heart,  tell  the  facts  to  others,  untie  the  strings  of  your 
pocketbook,  prove  the  truth  of  the  things  preached,  make  religion  real. 

"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ; 
For  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.'' 

Dr.  Barton's  article  on  page  274  will  give  our  readers  facts  and  information 
which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  sermon  on  this  important  subject. 

More  than  3,000  clergymen  of  France  have  fallen  in  battle.    Gr^at  Britain  has  also 

experienced  a  heavy  loss.     American  clergymen  have  already  offered  themselves  for   all 

kinds  of  service — chaplains,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  assistants  in  the 

Third  Liberty  Loan    various  government  publicity  programs,  and  as  fighters.     When 

it  comes  to  providing  the  sinews  of  war  the  clergymen  of  America 

can  be  trusted  to  do  their  duty. 

The  success  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  may  not  mean  the  death-knell  of  militarism 
and  autocracy,  but  it  is  certainly  going  to  hasten  the  end. 

This  striking  paragraph  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Odell,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  worth  pondering: 

"Money  is  circulating  personality.  If  my  money  is  wasted,  a  part  of  my  personality 
is  wasted ;  if  my  money  is  given  to  charity,  I  am  transferring  a  *part  of  my  personality 
to  other  and  more  needy  people.  If  I  hoard  my  money,  I  am  burying  some  of  my  personality*. 
If  I  put  my  money  into  Liberty  Bonds,  I  am  building  a  part  of  my  personality  into 
democracy." 


Tlhie  PreaicliKgir 


WHAT  THE  PREACHER  MAY  LEARN  FROM  THE 

NEWSPAPER  MAN 

William  Bykon  Forbush,  PhJ).,  Litt.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Do  pec^le  get  out  of  bed  to  hear  jou 
preach  because  you  are  going  to  say  some- 
thing newf  Do  they  turn  to  you  with  any 
of  the  same  anticipation  with  which  they 
come  to  the  Sunday  newspaper? 

But  you  object:  "The  reporter  goes  out 
every  morning  and  gathers  up  an  account  of 
an  event  that  never  happened  before.  He 
builds  his  success  upon  fresh  occurrences. 
The  preacher  does  not  do  that." 

Take  up  your  morning  paper  and  look. 
How  many  unprecedented  happenings  are 
there f  What  do  you  find?  Sports,  police 
news,  politics,  gossip,  the  familiar  sex-en- 
tanglement! What  is  new  is  really  in  the 
fresh  eyes  of  the  news-gatherer. 

You  have  often  reflected  upon .  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  intellectual 
problems  possible  is  to  tell  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  in  an  interesting  way.  It 
has  been  done  so  often.  But  a  reporter 
retells  it  every  day.  He  simply  discovers 
some  modem  instance. 

I.  Where  "the  News"  Is:  A  young 
woman  eame  up  from  the  South  the  other 
day  in  order  to  try  to  make  a  living  in  Phila- 
delphia by  writing.  She  went  to  the  office  of 
The  Btdleiin  and  somehow  found  her  way 
into  the  sanctum  of  "the  old  man"  himself. 
A  <^ick  perusal  showed  him  that  what  she 
had  was  not  suited  to  a  newspaper. 

"Would  you — ^tell  me — ^what's  the  matter 
with  itf"  breathed  the  girl  desperately.  "I 
write  and  write — what  is  the  matter  with 
what  I  write?" 

The  editor  looked  at  her  with  thoughtful, 
quiet  gaze. 

"You  are  really  serious  about  this?"  he  in- 
quired. 

Somehow  bis  sentence  gave  her  heart. 
"Oh,  yes,  sir,  indeed  I  ami  " 

He  pointed  through  the  mezzanine  window, 
which  framed  a  landscape  of  roofs,  above 
which  rose  half  a  dozen  sky-scrapers,  while 
far  beyond  lay  the  shining  band  of  the 
Delaware  River. 

"Out  there,  Miss  Vaiden,  a  million  and  a 
half  of  people  are  continually  doing  strange 


and  interesting,  tragic  and  comic,  wise  and 
foolish  things.  Enough  happens  out  there 
every  day  to  fill  a  dozen  papers  like  The 
Bulletin,  but  it  takes  eyes  to  see  and  skill  to 
write,  and — it  is  not  usually  mentioned — a 
heart  to  feel.  If  you  have  these  three,  there's 
the  world  waiting  for  you.  And,  oh,  yes — 
never  begin  a  sentence  with  either  of  the 
articles  *  A '  or  *  An '  or  *  The.' " 

What  did  this  experienced  newspaper  man 
mean,  and  why  did  he  add  this  odd  con- 
clusion f 

When  I  began  to  write  for  the  papers,  as 
I  still  do  daily,  my  editor  said  to  me: 
"Yours  may  be  a  good  style,  but  it  is  not 
newspaper  style." 

"What  do  you  meant" 

"You  must  write  your  story  in  such  a  way 
that  if  the  first  word  catches  a  man's  eye 
he  won't  be  able  to  stop  reading  till  your 
last  word." 

II.  The  Key-note  Sentence:  This  mat- 
ter of  skill  with  the  catchword,  the  first  sen- 
tence, even  the  opening  phrase,  is  the  first 
drill  the  cub  reporter  undergoes  in  a  news- 
paper office.  A  good  start  is  called  a  good 
"lead"  (pronounced  "leed").  There  are 
two  kinds  of  leads  in  press-writing. 

In  a  "news-story,"  so-called,  the  invariable 
rule  is:  put  the  big  thing  first.  Every  ar- 
ticle of  news  starts  with  a  topic-sentence  that 
answers  the  questions  What!  Where?  When! 
Who?  Howf  about  the^ event  to  be  related. 
The  effort  to  answer  all  these  questions  at 
once  is  made  in  order  to  interest  the  reader 
and  get  him  t6  read  the  whole  article.  Then 
follow  the  details. 

Practise  in  strong  "  leads  "  is  excellent  for 
the  preacher.  The  plan  may  be  illogical  as 
to  order,  but  it  claims  attention  and  brings 
the  key-note  to  the  front.  Did  you  never  find 
it  difficult,  when  you  were  asked  by  a  city 
editor,  to  give  him  an  abstract  of  your  ser- 
mon ?  Was  not  the  explanation  that  you  did 
not  exactly  know  what  your  key-note  was,  or 
that  you  had  too  many  key-notes  f  It  is.  *^" 
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the  way,  fine  practise  in  clearness  to  stop 
and  try  to  produce  such  an  abstract  while 
you  are  laboring  with  your  sermoa.  It  clari- 
fies your  own  mind. 

The  average  'Mead''  contains  fewer  than 
fifty  words.  To  produce  a  sharp^  compre- 
hensive, engaging  impression  in  so  little 
space  requires  skill.  Bead  over  the  first 
paragraphs  of  half  a  dozen  of  your  most  re- 
cent sermons  and  see  if  you  have  done  that. 

III.  Every  Word  Counts  :  A  strong  be- 
ginning involves  careful  choice  of  even  the 
first  word.  The  reason  the  editor  of  The 
Bulletin  told  the  Southern  girl  never  to  begin 
with  an  article  is  because  it  is  foolish  to 
waste  that  advantageous  phice  on  unimpor- 
tant words.  A  noun  is  always  a  good  begin- 
ning. The  reporter  does  not  say:  '*A  fire 
broke  out,"  but  "Fire  to-day  wrecked  the 
top  of  the  six-story  warehouse,"  &c. 

In  Newspaper  Beporiing  and  Correspon- 
dence, by  Grant  M.  Hyde,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  a  whole  chapter  is  given  to 
showing  how  skilfully  the  reporter  "  plays 
up "  the  specific  "  feature "  that  makes  a 
particular  conflagration  interesting.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  novel  fact  was  the  way  the  fire 
started  (answering  the  question  '*Howt"), 
he  starts :  "  A  tiny  *  joss-stick,'  no  larger 
than  a  pin-head,  was  fesponsible — ."  If  it 
be  an  unusual  time  ("Whent"),  "During 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Jones — ."  If  it 
be  what  was  burned,  "  Five  automobiles, 
valued  at  $5,800."  If  it  be  "Who"  of 
prominence  was  concerned,  then  "  While 
Clendenin  J.  Kyan,  son  of  the  traction  mag- 
nate, and  a  band  of  volunteer  fire-fighters — ." 
If  the  manner  of  rescue  was  unusual,  "  Over- 
coats used  as  life-nets  saved  a  dozen  women 
and  children — ."  If  there  was  a  humorous 
incident,  "  Four  charming  young  women 
drest  in  masculine  apparel  greeted  the 
astonished  fire-laddie — ."  You  note  in  each 
case  the  one  thing  that  will  awaken  interest 
is  featured.  In  some  of  these  "leads"  the 
fire  itself  is  almost  forgotten.  The  one  in- 
quiry of  the  reporter  is:  How  can  I  tell 
this  so  as  to  attract  the  greatest  number  of 
readers  instantly  f 

One  hardly  needs  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  this  minute  care  as  to  the  best 
start.  The  magic  of  words  is  such  that  by 
the  right  choice  one  may  weave  the  web  of 
enthralment.  A  slovenly  or  conventional  be- 
ginning may  never  win  the  listening  ear  at 
all. 


IV.  Beginnino  With  Subpbize:  In  the 
sO'Called  "  human-interest  story,"  which  is 
the  literary  treatment  of  some  minor  but  ap- 
pealing incident,  an  even  more  suggestive 
"  lead  "  is  used — a  surprize.  Here  are  a  few 
examples  from  Mr.  Hyde: 

"  If  you've  never  seen  anybody  laugh 
with  his  hands,  you  should  have  eased  your- 
self up  against  a  railing  at  the  circus  yester- 
day and  watched  a  band  of  250  deaf-mute 
youngsters,"  &c. 

"Near-suicide  or  accident?  Which f  But 
it  was  a  sad,  sad  Sunday  for  the  little 
white-faced  monkey." 

"Under  the  saffron  banners  of  Chinatown 
yesterday  there  wss  a  tension  of  unrest  and 
speculation." 

"Burglars,"  whispered  Mrs.  Vermilye  to 
herself,  and  she  took  another  furtive  peek 
out  of  her  window,"  &c. 

Of  course  the  preacher  is  not  called  upon 
to  use  the  staccato  stylo  or  the  fantastic 
presentation  of  the  sensational  press.  Once 
upon  a  time  a  lecturer  gave  an  address,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  higher  criticism,  upon 
"The  Dietetic  Notions  of  the  Ancient  He- 
brews." He  was  barely  able  to  recognize  his 
recondite  essay  in  the  abstract,  which 
opened  with :  "  Pity  poor  Moses :  he  had  no 
ice-box." 

V.  Life  Is  Bomantic:  But  the  edit4>r 
has  a  right  idea  when  he  insists  that  even 
his  news  columns  shall  recognize  the  essen- 
tially romantic  character  of  living.  News- 
papers take  human-interest  stories  serious- 
ly. Some  of  them  retain  specialists  for  the 
purpose,  irreverently  known  as  "  the  sob 
squad." 

The  ability  to  record  the  feeling  side  of 
human  life  is  considered  so  important  that 
cub  reporters  are  often  given  what  is  called 
"  the  uplift  run,"  a  round  of  philanthropic 
news-sources,  so  as  to  teach  them  how  not  to 
become  cynical.  We  preachers  need  to  re- 
member this  view-point  in  beginning  our  ser- 
mons. It  is  often  better  to  begin  a  sermon 
with  a  story  than  with  a  text.  It  is  often 
better  to  expound  the  text  first,  leaving  tht* 
people  the  surprize  and  pleasure  of  trying  to 
guess  what  the  text  is. 

This  search  for  the  appealing  side  of 
evcry-day  is  a  wholesome  one.  I  pity  the 
minister  who  does  not  get  more  sermons  out 
of  his  people  than  out  of  his  Bible,  whose 
calls  yield  him  fewer  themes  than  his  books. 
The  successful  reporter  has  what  is  eaUed  "a 
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noM  for  news,"  which  a  St.  Louis  editor  once 
defined  in  the  impious  phrase,  "to  know 
where  hell  is  going  to  break  loose  next,  and 
be  there/'  We  criticize  the  newspaper  for 
exposing  the  seamy  side  of  life,  for  dispro- 
portionate emphasis  upon  loss  and  death  and 
crime  and  personality.  But  these  are  the 
themes  of  the  Bible.  And  the  gospels — I  say 
it  reverently — are  written  in  a  style  that 
resembles  that  of  the  newspaper  more  closely 
than  that  of  the  conventional  sermon. 

VI.  A  Sermon  a  Human -Interest  Story: 
Schopenhauer  once  said,  ''The  newspaper 
is  the  second-hand  of  history,"  to  which 
Arthur  Brisbane  added^  "  And  the  in- 
dividual is  the  second-hand  of  humanity." 
Jesus  used  to  begin  his  talks  by  saying,  "A 
certain  man  had  two  sons,"  and  the  morning 
paper  simply  paraphrases  when  it  states: 
*'  'Old  farmer'  Schuler,  as  the  marketmen 
called  him,  sat  last  night  alone,  with  his 
head  bowed  on  his  hands,  in  his  little  hovel 
at  1428  Water  Street.  In  the  next  room  was 
the  body  of  his  youngest  boy." 

In  that  great  "  Divinity-School  Address,*' 
by  which  Emerson  emancipated  American 
thought  more  than  American  preaching,  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  going  to  church  on  a 
wintry  morning.  "  The  snow-storm  was  real, 
the  preacher  merely  spectral,"  he  said.  And 
in  the  summer-time  what  he  heard  was  "  not 
one  with  the  growing  clover  and  the  falling 
rain."  "The  true  preacher  deals  out  to 
people  his  life,"  and  each  week  he  tells  some 
new  discovery  of  his  own  which  shows  that 
"God  is,  not  was;  he  speaketh,  not  spake." 
In  a  true  sense  eyery  sermon  is  a  "human- 
interest  story,"  a  chapter  out  of  the 
preacher's  last-week's  experience  with  God 
and  his  people. 

VII.  What  Men  Are  Hungry  Foe: 
Christian  Work  is  conducting  a  symposium 
on  "Why  Men  Do  Not  Go  to  Church."  One 
unknown  contributor  says: 

"People  want  to  be  taught  life's  plain  les- 
sons. Of  how  much  value  are  sermons  which 
rehearse  with  weary  iteration  some  Scrip- 
tural incident  or  precept,  with  which  most 
church-goers  are  already  quite  familiar,  and 
from  which  laborious  effort  is  made  to  draw 
a  lesson  in  a  new  form,  compared  with  those 
which  inspire  by  reminder  through  concrete 
illustration,  of  Christ's  power  to  endow  his 
true  followers  with  the  mind  which  he  had 
and  the  will  to  live  his  lifef  Is  it  not  in  a 
sense  a  waste  of  the  lives  of  God's  saints 


either  of  other  ages  or  of  this,  if  the  flagging 
courage  of  the  ^orld-worn  toiler  can  not 
sometimes  be  renewed  by  reminiscence  of 
their  good  deeds?" 

Put  into  first-personal  dialog  your  con- 
versation with  that  saintly,  humorous 
parishioner.  Practise  writing  that  signifi- 
cant incident  in  the  church  gymnasium  until 
you  bring  out  its  dramatic  force.  Tell  what 
you  saw  and  heard  at  the  missionary  con- 
vention so  that  your  people  will  feel  as  if 
they  had  been  there. 

VIII.  What  Is  "A  Good  Style"! 
"  But  newspaper  style  is  not  good  style." 
Not  if  Miacaulay  is  the  only  criterion.  It  is 
not  rhythmical  or  sonorous.  It  is  brisk,  plain, 
pointed.  And  it  is  wonderfully  effective. 
Two  university  men  have  recently  made  a 
collection  of  twentieth-century  news-writings 
(Writing  of  To-day,  edited  by  Cunliffe  and 
Lomer).  Any  preacher  who  reads  this 
through  must  be  convinced  that,  even  from 
the  standpoint  of  literature,  these  are  ex- 
amples of  the  most  lucid  and  dramatic  com- 
position. Just  as  the  lawyer  no  longer  affects 
the  Latin  periods  of  ^  Webster,  but  talks 
quietly  in  the  speech  of  the  average  man,  so 
the  preacher  will  find  it  worth  while  to  ask 
if  there  has  not  come  into  being  in  the  best 
work  of  the  reporter  a  new  and  worthy 
medium  for  reaching  the  people.  This  jerky, 
nubbly  style  catches  attention  when  smoothly 
flowing  periods  would  lull  it  to  sleep.  The 
"elegant"  preacher  thinks  it  over.  The 
newspaper  preacher  puts  it  over. 

Terseness  is  also  the  way  to  understand- 
ing. When  the  garrulous  young  reporter 
asked  how  much  space  he  could  have  for  a 
particular  story  his  city  editor  wired  back: 
"The  story  of  creation  was  told  in  800  words. 
How  many  do  you  need  to  tell  yours  t"  So 
the  "Style  Book"  in  every  newspaper  office 
contains  such  pertinent  directions  as  these: 

"Don't  get  the  'very'  habit," 

"Cut  out  the  adjectives  and  shorten  it  one 
half." 

"  Quit  when  you  have  finished." 

IX.  Reporters  or  LirE:  The  busy 
modem  preacher  has  much  in  common  fi'ith 
the  reporter.  Each  is  known  to  his  own  chil- 
dren chiefly  as  the  star  boarder.  Both  are 
mystics  who  live  on  the  sidewalk.  The  work 
of  each  is  what  Sidney  Lanier  said  music  is, 
namely — ^"living  aloud." 
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MAKING  MUCH  OF  THE  CHURCH  FOLDER 

Miss  Lee  McCkae,  Orange,  Gal. 


The  church  folder  is  always  •a  splendid 
medium  for  carefullj  planned  information 
between  church  leaders  and  the  member- 
ship; even  the  community  is  reached  by  it 
if  it  is  attractively  written  and  made 
prominent  by  those  most  interested. 

Too  often,  however,  it  is  rendered  waste 
paper  by  the  pastor  himself.  He  refers  to 
it  as  "  the  leaf  you  hold  in  your  hand  "  and 
then  proceeds  to  tell  his  people  everything 
t^at  is  on  it,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
an  educated  audience.  Instead  he  might 
say,  "  We  have  much  of  interest  before  us 
this  week,  as  you  have  already  noted.  Be 
sure  you  do  not  mislay  your  folder  and  miss 
something  important" — anything  that  will 
arouse  curiosity  and  leave  it  unsatisfied.  If 
they  read  for  themselves  they  will  more  like- 
ly remember,  for  the  "  eye-gate "  is  many 
times  stronger  than  the  **  ear-gate.''  As  the 
child  put  it,  ''Our  eyes  see  things  straight, 
but  our  ears  are  all  cuHy,  inside  and  out, 
and  they  get  things  crooked.''  Big  people 
are  but  children  grown  tall.  Let  the  calen- 
dar be  all  that  it  aims  to  be — ^the  informer. 

And  why  not  make  it  more  than  a  herald 
of  good  things  to  come?  Very  many  pas- 
tors and  leaders  do,  adding  significant  bits 
from  the  sermon  of  the  day,  choice  quota- 
tions apropos  to  the  theme,  &c.  Always,  of 
course,  there  is  a  word  of  welcome  for  the 
stranger,  names  of  new  members,  and  spe- 
cial congregational  news.  But  when  room 
permits,  the  invitation  may  be  broadened  in 
this  wise:  Under  the  caption  ''A  Standing 
Invitation"  might  be  printed:  "Are  you  a 
neighbor?  We  are  glad  you  are  here.  C5on- 
sider  this  your  church  and  make  free  use 
of  its  privileges  and  benefits.  Our  business 
is  to  serve.  Come  and  partake  and  serve 
with  us.  Let  us  get  acquainted  and  be  mu- 
tually helpful. 

"Are  you  a  stranger?  An  important  part 
of  our  mission  here  is  to  make  all  strange- 
ness disappear.  If  we  can  serve  you  in  any 
way  we  have  overlooked,  please  make  your 
desires  known.  Come  again  and  feel  en- 
tirely at  home. 


"Are  you  a  member  of  this  church?  Act 
the  part.  If  it  is  not  natural,  cultivate  it. 
Thia  is  your  church,  your  service,  your  pas- 
tor. The  stranger  is  your  guest;  make  him 
welcome.  Get  acquainted  with  our  own 
members  and  let  us  pull  together  and  make 
the  influence  of  ^e  gospel  felt  in  every 
comer  of  this  community.  We  are  here  to 
help.  If  you  are  aware  of  a  need  anywhere 
tiiat  you  can  not  yourself  supply,  please  let 
it  be  known." 

Surely  such  an  expression  as  that  printed 
occasionally  would  shift  a  part  of  the  load 
too  often  put  solely  upon  the  pastor  to  those 
whose  eyes  scan  the  little  leaf. 

The  cidendar  belongs  in  part .  to  the 
Bible-school  also.  Home  cooperation  is 
largely  a  matter  of  making  the  parents  ac- 
quainted with  what  the  school  requires  of 
its  pupils,  its  needs,  and  its  attractive 
features.  At  any  time  of  the  year  let  the 
superintendent  make  full  use  of  his  op- 
portunity, and  as  special  occasions  draw 
near,  such  as  Christmas,  Children's  Day,  or 
Rally  Day,  permit  him  to  have  the  lion's 
share  of  the  space.  Omit  for  once  the  lists 
of  church  officers  or  some  regular  informa- 
tion (it  will  gain  prominence  by  being  made 
irregular)  for  the  sake  of  it. 

The  curriculum  of  their  school  is  im- 
portant information  for  every  home  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  given  twice  a  year; 
just  before  promotion-day  and  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  January,  and  the  pastor  should 
dignify  it  by  saying,  "  Our  folder  to-day  is 
one  you  will  want  to  file  away  for  future 
reference." 

The  following  is  the  form  used  by  a  lead- 
ing church  in  Los  Angeles: 

Summary  or  Bible-School  Work 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Bishop,  Geni  Superintendent. 

Cradle  roll  (children  under  4  years) — 
Mrs.  Harry  A.  Ford,  Superintendent. 

Beginners'  grade  work  (pupils  4,  5  years 
old)-— Stories,  songs  and  Bible  verses  on 
God's  love  and  care,  and  on  children's  love 
to  others  shown  by  obedience  and  kindncf^s. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Ross,  Superintendent. 

Primary  Department  work    (pupils  6,  7, 
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8  years  old) — ^Bible  verses  upon  giving, 
praise,  prayer,  temperance  and  self-control, 
God's  word,  God's  day,  missionary  com- 
mandment, the  great  commandment,  the 
Golden  Bule,  shepherd  psalm,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Christmas  story  (Luke  2:  8-20), 
the  resurrection  story  (Mark  16: 1-7),  sev- 
eral hymns.  Miss  Mary  Louise  Atsatt, 
Superintendent. 

Junior  Department  (pupils  9,  10,  11,  12 
years  old) — ^Faets  about  the  Bible  as  a 
book,  contents  of  books,  stories  of  events 
snd  people,  memorization  of  Scripture 
verses,  God's  Word,  giving,  temperance,  sin 
and  salvation,  ike  Ten  Commandments, 
CSirist's  great  commandment,  Christ's  last 
eommandiment,  beatitudes,  missions,  church 
hymns,  Bible-geography,  manual  work, 
study  of  missionary  heroes,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  those  who  have  worked  through  our 
own  denomination.  Mrs.  A.  Gentry,  Super- 
intendent. 

Intermediate  Department  (pupils  13,  14, 
15,  16  years  old) — ^First  and  second  years — 
biographical  studies  of  Israelitish,  early 
Christian     and     later     Christian     leaders. 


Third  Year — ^life  of  Christ,  Fourth  Year — 
problems  in  Christian  living.  Summer 
months  each  year,  Christian  missionary 
heroes,  and  a  thesis  of  at  least  500  words 
at  graduation.  The  object  of  this  four- 
years'  work  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  reason 
for  accepting  Christ  as  a  personal  Savior 
and  for  joining  the  Church. 

Senior  Department  (pupils  17,  18,  19,  20 
jrears  old) — First  year — the  world:  a  field 
for  Christian  service;  the  challenge — ^prepa- 
ration— opportunity.  Second  and  third 
years — ^an  orderly,  systematic  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  Biblical  history  and  litera- 
ture, taking  the  Old  Testament  the  second 
year,  and  the  New  Testament  the  third. 
Fourth  year — ^no  classes  at  present. 

Teachers'  Training  Class — A  study  of  the 
Bible-school,  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  together 
with  an  outline  review  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.     Miss  A.  C.  Johnson,  leader. 

Adult  Bible  Classes— Organized  classes 
with  elective  courses. 

Home  Study  Department — ^For  those  un- 
able to  attend  classes  at  the  church*  Miss 
Emily  M.  Peck,   Superintendent. 


THE  WICKEDNESS  OF  HOARDING' 

HowABD  B.  Grose,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HoARDixo  ought  to  be  recognized  by  our 
people  for  just  what  it  is  in  a  crisis  like 
the  present.  It  is  wicked  beyond  descrip- 
tion. It  is  unpatriotic,  unjustifiable,  un- 
necessary, unscrupulous,  and  utterly  un- 
worthy of  any  American.  It  is  just  as  bad 
in  an  individual  as  in  a  business  concern.  It 
is  immoral  and,  under  the  food  law,  is  a 
crime  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Purchasing  "beyond  the  usual  amounts  by 
the  consumer"  is  hoarding  under  this  rule. 
It  can  be  made  exceedingly  difficult  of 
practise  by  individuals  through  social  ostra- 
cism and  manifested  contempt.  The  hoarder 
should  be  made  to  feel  public  sentiment  just 
as  the  pronounced  pro-German  is.  Indeed, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  hoarder  is 
a  real  ally  of  Germany. 

Individual  hoarders  are  the  hardest  ones 
to  reach  and  the  most  dangerous  now  to  our 
country,  because  the  business  hoarders  can 
be  reached  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  and  will  be  rigorously 
looked  after.  The  manner  in  which  licenses 
of  wholesalers  have  already  been  revoked 
because  of  hoarding  shows  that  the  Food 
Administration  means  business  and  does  not 
propose  to  be  trifled  with  where  it  has 
authority  to  prevent  profiteering,  specula- 
tion, and  hoarding.     But  the  private  fam- 


ilies must  be  reached  chiefly  through  moral 
suasion  and  by  making  it  clear  that  hoard- 
ing is  the  meanest  species  of  selfishness,  as 
well  as  a  crime  against  one's  neighbor,  one's 
country,  and  humanity. 

Individual  hoarding  can  overthrow  the 
most  carefully  laid  plans  to  conserve  food 
in  order  to  send  abroad  the  supplies  abso- 
lutely needed  hy  our  soldiers  and  the  allies 
if  the  war  is  to  be  won.  For  example,  when 
the  facts  are  stated  about  some  foodstuff, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  see  the  neces- 
sity of  saving,  if  the  thoughtless  and  selfish, 
caring  only  for  themselves,  rush  to  the  retail 
stores  and  demand  a  larger  quantity  than 
usual  of  that  foodstuff — ^whether  it  be  sugar 
or  flour  or  what  not — ^the  supply  is  exhausted 
and  the  price  increased,  while  the  effort  to 
secure  a  general  and  equitable  distribution 
is  frustrated. 

Hoarding  in  this  country  at  present  is 
especially  wicked,  because  it  actually  lessens 
our  chances  to  supply  the  necessary  wheat 
and  meat,  sugar  and  fats  to  the  armies  and 
the  peoples  that  are  fighting  our  battles  for 
us.  It  is  wicked  because  there  is  absolutely 
no  justification  for  it.  Our  people  are 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  food-famine 
here.  All  that  has  been  aaked  is  substitu- 
tion, saving,  and  a  reduction  in  consumption 
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of  certain  foods.  The  Food  Administration 
has  declared  repeatedly  that  we  can  diip 
abroad  only  what  our  people  are  saving 
through  substitution  and  reduction  of  con- 
sumption, and  that  Dur  reserves  will  be  care- 
fully guarded.  Hence,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  buy  more  than  one  needs  or  more 
than  one  has  been  in  the  regular  habit  of 
buying  is  a  particularly  heinous  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

To  help  create  the  public  sentiment  re- 
garding hoarding  that  will  stamp  it  as 
immoral,  and  tend  to  make  it  infrequent  by 
showing  its  true  character,  is  a  work  in 
which  the  churches  can  render  a  conspicuous 
service.  As  leaders  of  righteousness  the 
preachers  may  well  set  this  matter  before 
their  congregations,  impressing  upon  them 
the  folly  and  evil  of  this  practise,  which  is 
now  held  by  the  Food  Administration  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  it  has  to  face. 

The  coming  four  months  are  declared*  to 
be  critical  so  far  as  food-supplies  for  the 
soldiers  and  the  allies  are  concerned.  The 
issue  is  clear — send  supplies  or  surrender. 
Hoarding  by  individuals  can  make  it  prac- 


tically impossible  to  equalize  distribution  so 
as  to  make  the  necessary  substitution  pos- 
sible, even  where  the  good  people  are 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. Here  the  selfish  and  greedy 
minority  may  checkmate  the  patriotic  and 
unselfish  majority  and  imperil  our  chances 
of  winning  the  war. 

The  President  appeals  to  the  farmers  to 
increase  production.  The  Food  Adminis- 
trator appeals  to  all  the  people  to  substitute 
or  reduce  consumption  of  certain  foods,  and 
thereby  send  the  necessary  supplies  abroad. 
Let  the  conscientious  people  see  to  it  that 
the  conscienceless  do  not  hoard.  Let  hoard- 
ing be  exposed  and  the  -boarders  be  held  up 
to  contempt  and  punishment,  and  the  results 
will  be  of  good  for  all  our  future.  If  you 
know  a  family  that  iff  guilty  of  hoarding, 
send  word  to  the  Federal  food  administra- 
tor of  your  State.  One  example  will  be 
enough. 

Hoarding  to-day  is  not  a  whit  more 
righteous  than  stealing,  and  is  even  more 
harmful — for  we  ^lave  ready  means  of  deal- 
ing with  a  thief. 


A  CHURCH  CONSERVING  F(X)D 


The  Woodland  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia  is  carrying  on  a  food-conserva- 
tion campaign  that  may  well  interest  other 
churches.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  where 
there  are  a  live  confmittee,  an  interested  pas- 
tor, and  a  responsive  patriotic  people. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  pastor 
appointed  three  women  and  three  men  from 
the  church  as  a  food-conservation  committee. 
Later,  one  of  the  women  active  in  the 
church's  branch  of  the  Bed  Cross  was  added, 
so  as  to  coordinate  these  two  activities. 

On  the  Sunday  which  opened  the  cam- 
paign the  pastor  announced  the  formation 
of  the  committee  and  called  upon  the  chair- 
man, who  addrest  the  congregation,  explain- 
ing the  necessity  of  conserving  food*  and 
also  of  reporting  this  conservation  to  the 
government.  The  unusual  incident  of  a 
member  of  the  congregation  speaking  at  the 
regular  morning  service  imprest  the  matter 
upon  the  people,  and  after  the  service 
weekly  report-cards  were  distributed.  Each 
week  the  cards  were  collected  and  new  ones 
given  out,  and  the  total  number  of  wheat- 
less,  meatless,  and  wasteless  meals  was  pub- 
lished in  the  church  calendar  each  week. 


The  chairman  also  addrest  the  Bed  Cross 
branch  on  food-conservation. 

As  the  Bed  Cross  workers  met  in  the 
chapel  each  Friday,  a  member  of  the  con- 
servation committee  for  a  time  posted  on  a 
blackboard  conservation  recipes,  and  tlie 
women  were  notified  that  copies  could  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  committee. 
Later  the  recipes  were  duplicated  on  3  by  5 
cards  by  means  of  a  hectograph,  and  copies 
of  two  different  recipes  were  sent  to  the 
Bed  Cross  meeting  each  week. 

The  use  of  the  weekly  report-cards  did  not 
give  satisfactory  results,  for  many  reported 
that  they  either  forgot  how  many  wheatless-, 
meatless,  and  wasteless  meals  they  had,  or 
else  had  forgotten  their  cards.  As  the  num- 
ber of  reports  was  diminishing  weekly,  it 
was  felt  necessary  to  stimulate  interest,  and 
the  committee  decided  to  hold  a  kind  of 
church  reception  and,  to  arouse  interest, 
called  it  "  The  Hoover  Party." 

A  patriotic  demonstration  was  combined 
with  food -conservation,  and  for  the  two 
Sundays  prior  to  the  "  Hoover  Party "  it 
was  announced  from  the  pulpit  at  both 
services  and  also  printed  in  th«  calendar. 
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A  few  daje  4>efore  the  event,  mvitatioos 
signed  by  the  chairman  were  sent  as  first- 
class  mail  to*  the  families  listed  in  the  church 
directory.  Meanwhile  the  women  of  the 
committee  had  solicited  food-saving  refresh- 
ments. 

On  a  stormy  evening,  with  a  special  con- 
cert by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  going  on, 
about  225  people  out  of  a  possible  700  were 
present,  while  the  estimated  attendance  had 
been  put  at  100  to  150.  The  chapel  was 
decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  United 
States  and  the  {)rincipal-  Allied  nations.  The 
Church  service-flag  with  its  flfty-one  stars 
occupied  a  prominent  place.  The  exercises 
opened  by  a  Boy  Scout  sounding  the 
"  assembly  "  on  a  bugle ;  the  "  Battle-Hymn 
of  the  Republic  "  was  «ung,  as  a  troop  of 
twenty  Scouts  marched  in,  preceded  by  a 
Scout  carrying  the  Church's  American  flag, 
followed  by  two  Scouts,  one  carrying  the 
Bed  Cross  flag,  the  other  that  of  the  Scouts. 
The  boys  halted  facing  the  speaker's  plat- 
form, remaining  at  attention  till  the  singing 
was  over;  then  the  boy  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  took  the  front  of  .the  platform,  while 
the  other  two  flag-bearers  stood  on  either 
side,  a  little  to  the  rear  j  and  after  the  bugle 
sounded  "  To  the  Colors "  all  joined  in  a 
verse  of  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  all 
the  Scouts  and  many  of  the  audience  stand- 
ing at  salute.  The  .two  Scouts  then  placed 
their  flags  against  the  wall,  the  American 
flag  was  placed  in  the  stand  near  the  front 
of  the  platform,  and  the  boys  marched  out. 

The  program  included  a  short  talk  by  the 
pastor,  who  is  a  voluntary  chaplain  at  Camp 
Upton,  and  spoke  -of  his  work  there  j  lan 
intelligent  address  on  "  How  to  Save  and 
SubsUtute  Food,"  by  Mrs.  Nevada  Hitch- 
cock; reports  of  the  Pastor's  Aid,  Red  Cross 
Bramih,  Brotherhood,  Missionary  Society, 
the  "  Melting  Pot,"  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Correspondence  and  Entertaitfment  Commit- 
tee, CJEimpfire  Girls,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Food- 
Conservation  Committee,  showing  what  each 
was  doing  in  war-work.  The  speaking  closed 
with  a  demonstration  of  a  cooking-oil  made 
from  corn. 

The  Boy  Scouts  then  carried  in  little 
tables,  and  on  each  was  some  food-conserva- 
tion dishy  with  a  pile  of  cards  containing 
the  recipe  for  the  dish.  One  menfber  cooked 
food-conservation  waflles,  which  were  served 
with  oom-syrup  by  the  Campfire  Girls.  The 
servings  were  small,  and  all  were  urged  to 


try  a  number  of  dishes.  Then  the  Campfire 
Girls  and  Boy  Scouts  cleaned  up  everything. 
The  comments  made  and  the  number  of 
inquiries  for  copies  of  the  recipes  proved 
that  this  was  a  success,  and  something  simi- 
lar will  be  given  again  in  about  a  month. 
The  latest  act  of  the  Food-Conservation 
Committed  was  of  having  read  from  the 
pulpit  an  announcement  like  this : 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation* is  called  to  President  Wilson's 
desire  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
make  every  denial  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
Food  Admittistration's  request  of  having — 

Two,  instead  of  one,  wheatless  days  each 
week; 

One  wheatless  meal  on  each  day; 

One  meatless  day  each  week ; 

One  meatless  meal  on  each  day;  and 

One  porkless  day  each  week,  in  addition 
to  the  meatless  day,  when  no  pork  products 
will  be  used. 

As  the  sales  of  white  flour  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  70  per  cent,  of  the  usual  amount, 
it  is  not  only  unpatriotic  but  un-Christian- 
like  to  lay  up  a  supply  of  flour  in  excess  of 
the  70  per  cent,  of  the  normal  consumption, 
for  this  will  not  only  controvert  the  aims 
of  the  Government  ^and  reduce  the  amount 
of  wheat  to  be  sent  •to  the  suffering  Allies, 
but  will  rob  the  people  who  endeavor  to 
comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Food 
Administration  of  their  fair  share  of  flour. 

{The  Invitation— A  Good  Model) 
WOODLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
(Forty -second  and  Pine  Sts.,  Philaddphia.) 

The  members  of  the  Congregation  and  all 
their  friends  are  invited  to 

THB  HOOVER  PAETT 

to  be  held  next  Saturday  evening,  January 
19th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Chapel. 

A  patriotic  demonstration  will  show  what 
the  various  organizations  of  your  Church 
are  doing  to  help  make  the  world  safs  for 

CIVILIZATION    AND   DEMOCRACY. 

It  is  not  only  your  patriotic  duty,  but 
your  privilege  to  encourage  by  your  presence 
these  organizations  and  thus  stand  with 
them  behind 

OUR  FLAG,  OUR  GOVERNMENT,  AND  OUR  NATION. 

This  night  was  chosen  at  our  pastor's  re- 
quest, so  that  he  may  be  present  A  large 
and  enthusiastic  attendance  will  inspire  him 
in  his  camp  work  and  will  give  him  an 
encouraging  message  to  convey  to  our  boys 
who  are  offering  their  services  and  their 
lives  for  us. 

An  interesting  and  unusual  program  has 
been  prepared,  and  several  good  short  talks 
will  outline  methods  of  assistance. 

Refreshments  will  be  served  in  a  unique 
and  interesting  way. 

Chairman  of  General  Committee. 
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HELP  PREPARE  FOR  THE  NEXT  DRAFT 


The  General  War-Time  Commission  of 
the  Federal  Council  has  asked  the  question, 
''  How  can  the  churches  at  home  help  to 
prepare  the  young  men  of  the  next  draft 
for  the  life  and  work  of  the  training- 
camps  t"    They  answer: 

1.  Arouse  enthusiasm  by  setting  forth  Ute 
ideals  of  service  to  the  country  and  the 
world. 

2.  Provide  definite  instruction  as  to  care 
of  body,  mind,  and  soul. 

3.  Impart  information  as  to  the  tempta- 
tions and  dangers  of  camp  life. 

4.  Develop  latent  qualities  of  leadership 
as  an  inspiration  to  special  effort. 

All  these  things  can  be  done  by  organized 
church  or  community  effort  through  class 
work,  special  addresses  on  the  subject,  read- 
ing-courses, distribution  of  literature  on  the 
war,  or  formation  of  clubs  for  fellow^p 
4ind  mutual  help. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation as  to  the  stake  in  this  war— why  the 
European  Entente  is  in  it,  why  we  entered, 
how  we  shall  fight,  and  what  is  at  hazard. 
The  charge  is  often  made,  and  partly  sub- 
stantiated, that  our  men  do  not  realize  why 
they  are  fighting.  The  formation  of  small 
libraries  is  commended  to  the  end  that  this 
condition  n>ay  be  endod;  The  following  list 
of  books  is  suggested  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
working  library. 

Useful  pamphlets  are  the  following: 

Friend  or  Enemy,  Dr.  Ezner,  Association 
Press. 

Fight  for  Character,  President  King,  ten 
cents,  Association  Press. 

Bational  Sex  Life,  Dr.  Exner,  ten  cents, 
Association  Press. 

Life's  Clinic,  Dr.  Exner,  ten  cents,  Asso- 
ciation Press. 


The  Bed,  White  and  Blue  Series,  published 
by  Committee  on  Public  Information,  Wash- 
ington, Free. 

The  War  Information  Series,  published  by 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  Wash- 
ington, Free. 

Beading  Course  for  Citieen  Soldiers, 
Government  Bulletin  No.  9. 

The  Nurse  and  the  Knight,  McCowan, 
ten  cents.  Association  Press. 

The  following  books  are  named  as  the 
beginning  of  a  library: 

The  Man  in  the  Banks,  Ghillishaw-Lynch, 
$1.00. 

American  Bed  Triangle  Handbook,  Bud- 
man,  $1.00,  Association  Press. 

Health  for  the  Soldier  and  SaUor,  By 
Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.  Company,  New  York, 
1918.    60  cents  net. 

Dynamite  of  Manhood,  Dr.  Guliek,  50 
cents.  Association  Press. 

Challenge  of  the  Present  Crisis,  Fosdick, 
50  cents.  Associated  Press. 

Our  Army  and  How  to  Know  It,  Hopkins, 
25  cents,  Scientific  American  Press. 

Student  in  Arms,  Hankey,  $1.50. 

Plattshurg  Manual,  Military  Course  $2.00. 

The  Modem  Army  in  Action,  General 
O'Byan,  $1.50. 

Army  and  Navy  Information,  Major 
Falls,  $1.00. 

Historical  Background  of  the  War,  Ad- 
kins,  $1.00. 

Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War,  Sey- 
man,  $1.00. 

Germany  and  the  Next  Beptiblic,  Acker- 
man,  $1.50. 

In  all  this  pastors,  churches,  and  com- 
munities should  take  a  leading  part,  by 
united  effort,  where  possible  in  conjunction 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  like 
organizations,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Hebrew.  Committees  representing  the  sev- 
eral bodies  should  be  formed  to  block  out 
and  direct  the  plan  of  campaign. 


LOCAL  CHURCHES  AND  THE  CHAPLAINS 


Thx  call  of  the  camps  and  the  trenches 
has  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  minis- 
try of  the  churches.  There  has  been  a  spon- 
taneous desire  on  the  part  of  the  ministers 
to  participate  in  the  struggle.  Many  have 
declined  to  take  exemptions  and  have  gone 
in  as  privates  and  officers,  sharing  their  all 
with  the  men.  They  have  felt  that  they  would 
not  ask  from  young  men  what  they  them- 
selves would  not  do.   Others  have  sought  for 


service  as  chaplains,  as  secretaries  of  the 
Y.M,C.A.,  and  with  the  Red  Cross. 

The  effect  of  all  this  haa  been  profoundly 
disturbing  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
churches.  It  has  brought  about  a  restless- 
ness which  is  now  producing  serious  effects. 
Thousands  of  ministers,  particularly  the 
younger  men,  have  been  led  to  feel  that  the 
only  significant  war-time  work  is  in  the 
camps  or  in  France.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
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field-service  to  the  nation  in  the  war  is  so 
great  as  that  of  the  pastor  of  the  loeal 
church.  If  the  pastor  organizes  his  own 
church  for  war-time  service;  if  he  follows  up 
his  jojmg  men  who  have  gone  to  the  front; 
if  he  takes  care  of  their  wives  and  children 
and  their  loved  ones  so  that  their  minds  are 
at  peace  about  them;  if  he  takes  hia  part 
in  the  community  organization  for  the  war; 
if  he  watches  social  conditions  in  his  town 
and  safeguards  the  children  against  delin- 
quency; if  finally  he  uses  his  pulpit  and  his 
personal  influence  to'  arouse  his  petople  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  success  of  the  war  and 
for  a  Christian  reconstruction  of  the  world 
when  it  is  over,  he  has  a  task  nhieh  will  tax 
his  energies  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance to  the  nation. 

The  time  has  come  for  denominational 
authorities  to  do  what  they  can  to  safeguard 
the  churches.  We  must  have  chaplains  and 
the  T.  M.  C.  A.  must  have  secretaries,  but 
none  should  be  taken  who  are  not  needed. 
The  condition  of  each  church  should  be 
studied  before  a  pastor  is  taken  away,  and 
the  demand  should  be  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  Every  pastor  should  act  on  the 
principle  of  not  leaving  his  church  unless 
the  duty  is  perfectly  clear. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  and  the  needs 
of  the  chaplains  are  increasing  week  by  week. 
Their  services  have  proved  so  valuable  that 
the  War  Department  has  advocated  a  new 
Congressional  law  requiring  one  chaplain  for 
every  twelve  hundred  men.  Their  rank  is  to 
be  equated  with  that  of  the  medical  corps. 

On  February  15th  Secretary  Baker  signed 
an  order  establishing  a  training-school  for 
chaplains  in  the  Army.  The  location  chosen 
is  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia.  While  in  the 
school  the  candidates  will  be  under  complete 
army  discipline,  just  as  are  candidates  for 
commissions  in  training-schools  for  other 
officers'  corps.  The  head  of  the  school  will 
be  Chaplain  Alfred  A.  Pruden  (see  the 
Bkview  for  Jjuiuary,  1918,  pp.  12ff.)«  ^^^^ 
him  will  be  associated  three  other  chaplains 
whose  work  has  been  especially  effective. 

The  course  of  instruction  of  the  school 
includes  military  and  international  law  and 
army  regulations,  military  hygiene,  sanita- 
tion, and  similar  matters.  A  distinct  feature 
of  the  course  will  be  the  conduct  of  religious 
services  i»  the  camps  and  neighboring  bar- 
racks and  the  study  of  practical  methods 
of  meeting  the  soldiers'  religious  and  social 


needs.  The  course  will  last  a  little  over  a 
month  and  will  be  repeated  every  five  weeks. 
The  school  will  open  with  eighty  present, 
forty  of  whom  will  be  candidates  and  forty 
newly  appointed  chaplains.  It  is  expected 
that  all  newly  appointed  chaplains  now 
serving  will  be  required  to  take  the  course. 

Candidates  will  be  selected  by  the  Federal 
Council's  Cbmmittee  on  Army  and  Navy 
Chaplains  and  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Chaplaincy  Bureau.  After  completing  the 
course  the  candidates  will  be  examined  and, 
if  satisfactory,  will  be  graded  by  the  rating 
scale  for  officers  of  the  line  and  then  receive 
commissions.  The  school  marks  a  highly 
significant  step  in  the  improvement  of  the 
standing  and  efficiency  of  the  chaplains' 
service. 

The  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  chap- 
lains are  so  important  that  only  the  best  men 
should  be  appointed.  In  addition  to  their 
religious  services  and  personal  work  with 
their  men  they  are  being  given  many  respon- 
ibilities  which  add  to  their  influence  and  use- 
fulness. In  France  they  are  being  made 
town  majors,  with  responsibility  for  the  bil- 
leting of  soldiers  and  tiie  care  of  the  soldiers 
who  fall  in  battle  eo  that  they  may  be  idea- 
tifled  and  reinterred.  They  are  statistical  of- 
ficers and  have  charge  of  the  recreation  of 
their  regiments  and  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  regiments. 


''Cheer-Up^'  Letters  Needed 

Camp  authorities  are  feeling  that  the 
kind  of  letters  written  by  the  home  folks 
to  the  boys  in  camps  are  making  it  more 
difficult  to  keep  their  minds  on  the  work 
in  hand  and  to  develop  the  spirit  for  the 
service  that  is  most  necessary.  Without 
thinking  of  what  effect  their  letters  have  on 
the  boys  the  home  folks  write  about  their 
various  troubles,  tending  to  disturb  the  boys 
in  camp  and  to  center  their  attention  on 
home  affairs  which  they  are  generally,  un- 
able under  present  conditions  to  do  anything 
to  remedy.  One  camp  comnuinder  put  it: 
"They  write  about  the  mortgage  coming 
due,  that  father  has  pneumonia,  a  horse 
died,  or  a  building  burned,  &c.,  &c." 

It  is  quite  natural  that  such  letters  should 
be  sent,  but  if  the  home  folks  in  some  way 
were  made  to  realize  that  it  is  difficult 
enough  for  the  boys  to  concentrate  on  the 
serious  task  in  hand  and  give  their  best 
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thou^t  and  energy  to  training  for  service, 
they  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  refrain  from 
bring^g  to  their  attention  sueh  matters  as 
indicated  above  and  would  write^  instead,  of 
the  more  encouraging  side  of  things  and 
such  matters  as  would  help  instead  of 
hinder. 

Qeneral  Johnson  said  recently  that  if 
ministers  could  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  their  congregations  and  could 
induce  them  to  write  letters  of  the  "cheer- 
up"  sort,  they  would-  render  a  real  service 
to  the  army  administration. 


The  General  War-time  Commis- 
8%on  of  the  Churches 

This  body  is  composed,  of  representatives 
of  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  en- 
gaged in  war-work,  which,  through  appro- 
priate committees,  has  been  studying  ways 
and  means  of  cooperation  during  the  war. 
It  has  been  conducting  a  general  survey  of 
religious  conditions  in  and  about  the  camps, 
working  for  the  advancement  of  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  chaplains,  arranging  con- 
ferences between  the  different  agencies  which 
are  at  work  in  different  localities,  studying 
special  problems  such  as  that  of  moral  con- 
ditions about  the  camps,  the  welfare  of  in- 
dustrial workers,  provision  for  the  religious 
and  social  needs  of  the  negro  troops,  care  of 
interned  aliens,  and  the  like.  On  this  com- 
mission are  members  of  the  other  commis- 
sions and  committees  of  the  Federal  Council, 
of  the  war  commissions  of  the  different 
Protestant  churches,  the  interdenominational 
agencies  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C,  A., 
the  American  Bible  Society,  the  Young 
People's  Societies,  the  Sunday-school  War 
CouncU.  It  is  oowperating  with  the  Catifolic 
War  Commission  and-  with  the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board  in  matters  of  common  interest, 
and  through  its  appeal  to  the  lT>cal  churches 
is  cordially  sustaining  the  Government  -in 
great  oomnwn  enterprises  like  the  Re=d  Cross, 
Food  Conservation,  and  the  Liberty  Loan. 
I3  it  too  much  to  hope  4:hat  the  lessons  thus 
being  learned  in  war  may  not  be  forgotten 
in  peace,  and  out  of  the  experience  of  wDrk- 
ing  together  for  a  great  cause  churchmen 
may  learn  to  know  one  another  better  and 
find  that  unity  in  action  which  has  thus  far 
been  sought  in  vain  in  doctrine  and  in 
worship  f 


Religious  Unity  in  Serving  the 
Soldiers 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  24,  1918,  there  took  place 
at  Camp  Upton  a  remarkable  service.  It  was 
the  opening  of  the  new  church  headquarters 
on  ground  adjoining  the  administrative 
building  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  just  oppo- 
site the  building  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
The  building,  which  consists  of  an  attractive 
chapel,  with  a  parish  house  adjoining,  was 
erected  by  a  committee,  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  F.  Carson,  D.D.,  was  chairman,  repre- 
senting six  different  commimions:  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians.  The  building 
is  designed  to  provide  a  place  for  those  re- 
ligious services  which  require  more  quiet  and 
detachment  than  are  easily  obtainable  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  which  must  serve  other  interests 
as  well.  It  is  open  freely,  so  far  as  time  and 
space  will  permit,  to  all  the  religious  bodies 
represented  in  the  camp.  This  fact  was  im- 
pressively recognized  in  the  opening  service, 
in  which  all  the  religious  interests  were  rep- 
resented— regular  and  voluntary  chaplains, 
Protestant,  Jews,  and  Catholics,  as  well  as 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
The  meeting  was  addrest  by  the  command- 
ing general,  who  exprest  his  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  project  and  paid  an  impres- 
sive tribute  to  the  contribution  of  the  relig- 
ious forces  to  the  morale  of  his  troops. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  choir  of  the 
Y.  M.C.A.  and  the  orchestra  of  the  152d 
Depot  Brigade. 


A  War-Call  for  Unification 

Dr.  Karl  Reiland,  the  rector  of  8t. 
George^s  Church  in  New  York  City,  recent- 
ly made  this  suggestion: 

**  This  dynamic  of  Prussian  violation, 
this  world-changing,  military  murder,  this 
most  godless  business  of  history,  has  not 
caused  one  great  ecclesiastical  convention, 
one  convocation,  one  special  synod,  one 
Christian  communal  protest,  or  clear  ring- 
ing call  among  the  differing  servants  of  an 
offended  deity,  to  voice  the  vigorous  de- 
nunciation, the  outraged  conscience  of  al- 
truistic humanity,  the  pathetic  miseries, 
which  the  deep  damnation  of  this  degene- 
rate and  blasphemous  fratricide  unqualified- 
ly domands. 

"  Why   not   a  great  wave   of  Christian 
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unification  in  every  city  and  town,  in  every 
cathedral  and  building,  where,  without  re- 
gard to  creed,  and  with  nothing  but  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  forgetting  for  thpe 
time  all  theories  of  ministerial  validity  and 
official  qualification,  remembering  only  the 
divine  Servant  girding  himself  with  a 
towel  for  a  servant's  task,  and  his  caution 
that  man  should  seek  the  true  God  through 
a  loving  brotherhood  of  men — why  not,  I 
say,  come  together  for  the  greatest  com- 
munion-service ever  held  on  earth,  and  find 


the  unification  of  the  fold  in  a  simple, 
humble,  spiritual  imitation  of  the  Shep- 
herd! We  need  no  commission  to  go  any- 
where else  than  out  into  its  own  dooryard 
to  begin  victoriously  at  home  what  mis- 
guidedly  they  are  seeking  vainly  abroad. 
In  our  own  hearts — the  realest  part  of  us 
— we  stand  close  together,  for  we  know 
best  of  all  that  we  fundamentally  belong 
to  the  greatest  denomination  in  the  world, 
which  is  the  communion  of  the  children  of 
one  only  God." 
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James  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Claremont,  Cal. 

April  7-lS — House-Cleaning  on 
a  Large  Scale 

(Prov.  6:16-19) 

God  is  not  indifferent  to  human  conduct, 
but  is  plea£Rirably  or  painfully  affected  by 
everything  that  we  do.  There  are  certain 
things  that  he  likes  and  certain  things 
which  he  hat^s.  Some  of  the  latter  ere  here 
mentioned,  not  as  completing  the  list,  but 
as  specimens  of  the  whole.  *^  There  are  six 
things  which  Jehovah  hateth;  yea,  seven 
which  are  an  abomination  unto  him: 
haughty  eyes,  a  lying  tongue,  and  hands 
that  shed  innocent  blood;  a  heart  that 
deviseth  wicked  purposes,  feet  that  are 
swift  in  running  to  mischief,  a  false  wit- 
ness that  uttereth  lies,  and  he  that  soweth 
dSseord  among  brethren.''  The  sins  here 
referred  to  are  social  in  their  bearing. 
Altho  an  individual  act,  sin  is  not  alto- 
gether Bolitary.  It  can  not  be  kept  locked 
up  in  the  breast,  but  will  flow  out  into  the 
community-life  in  a  devastating  stream. 

God's  hatred  is  nx)t  directed  against  sin 
in  the  abstract,  but  against  definite,  specific 
sins.  As  he  jKnnts  them  out  one  by  one  we 
can  hear  hhn  saying,  '^Oh,  do  not  this 
abominaible  thing  which  I  hate"  (Jer. 
44:4).  What  he  demands  from  us  is  not 
the  confession  of  sinfulness,  but  of  sin; 
such  confession  as  David  made  when  he 
said,  "  Against  thee,  theef  only  have  I  sinned, 
and  done  tftiis  evil  in  thy  sight  "  (Ps.  51 :4). 

What  God  hates  we  should  hate.  Hatred 
of  sin  is  quite  as  ettsential  to  a  well-rounded 
character  as  love  of  righteousness.  When  we 
see  ain  tlirough  God's  eyes  we  will  hate  it  as 
he  does.  The  thing  that  God  hates  we  are 
to  bani^  from  our  lives.  We  are  to  make 
thorough  work  of  cleaning  the  house  of  the 


heart;  flashing  into  every  dark  corner  the 
light  of  truth,  and  sweeping  out  every 
veetige  of  evil  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion, so  as  to  make  it  meet  for  the  heavenly 
Guest. 

To  ignore  or  deny  the  fact  of  sin  is 
f ooli£ih  and  false.  ''If  we  say  that  we  have 
no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us"  (1  John  1:8).  Honest  con- 
fession is  good  for  the  soul  and  it  is  the  first 
step  toward  reformation. 

Beligion  does  not  make  a  man  a  sinner. 
It  finds  him  a  sinner,  and  seeks  to  disclose 
his  sin  to  him  in  order  that  he  may  seek 
its  removal.  Many  are  like  the  little  girl 
who  when  sweeping  a  room  complained  that 
the  sun  stealing  in  by  the  window  made 
everything  dusty.  We  know  that  it  simply 
revealed  what  was  already  there.  To  the 
praise  of  a  good  housekeeper  it  is  said  that 
she  sees  dust.  A  good  man  sees  sin,  faces 
the  fact  of  it,  and  seeks  to  get  rid  of  it. 
House-cleaning  is  usually  done  in  the  spring, 
but  the  heart  neede  cleansing  all  the  time. 


April  14-^0— What  Are  You 
Sowing? 

(Ps.  97:11;  Prov,  11:18b;  Hos.  10:12) 

In  the  wordj^,  <<  Behold  a  sower  went  forth 
to  sow,"  the  great  Teacher  doubtless  refers 
to  himself  in  the  first  instance.  He  came 
from  heaven  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  in 
the  hearts  of  men  the  seeds  of  eternal  truth. 
But  his  wonls  are  equally  descriptive  of 
every  man ;  for  as  every  man  passes  through 
the  world  he  scatters  seeds  of  good  or  evU, 
which,  falling  into  other  hearts,  bring  forth 
fruit  after  their  kind. 

The  sowing  is  ours,  the  harveet  is  God's. 
Every  wocd  we  speak,  every  deed  we  do,  Is 
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carried  'by  God  to  its  legitimate  end  in 
character  and  destiny.  "  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  The  harvest 
will  be  the  same  in  quality  as  the  seed  that 
has  been  sown. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  wider 
world-relations.  The  present  world-war  is 
t^e  result  of  sowing  wrong  thoughts  in  the 
Oerman  mind.  From  the  sowing  of  error 
has  come  a  harvest  of  wo.  It  is  as  Shelley 
has  said: 

"  Men  must  rea^  the  things  they  so^, 
Force  from  force  must  ever  flow; 
Truth  be  veiled,  but  still  it  bumeith; 
Love  repulsed,  but  it  retumeth." 

Not  until  the  harvest-time  will  the  results 
of  the  present  sowing  be  fully  seen.  At  the 
first  the  tares  and  the  wheat  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  each  other,  but  at  the 
end  their  essential  difference  becomes  mani- 
fest. 

Some  seeds  yield  results  quickly;  others 
take  a  longer  time.  There  are  varieties  of 
beans  tliat  mature  in  six  weeks;  an  oak- 
tree  takes  E  century.  Oenerally  the  mtfst 
valuable  crops  are  those  that  take  the 
longest  time  in  maturing.  Some  things 
come  back  to  us  with  interest  while  we  Hve, 
others  have  their  harvesting  on  the  other 
side. 

Altho  men  know  that  future  harvesting 
depends  upon  present  sowing,  they  often 
scatter  their  seed  with  a  careless  hand,  lit- 
tle recking  how  bitter  the  crop  will  be; 
and  when  from  their  sowing  of  wild  oats 
the  natural  crop  begins  to  come  in,  they 
are  likely  to  lament  witli  Lord'  Byron : 

"The  thorns  I  have  reap'd  are  of  tiie  tree 
I  planted — ^they  have  torn  me— ^and  I  bleed. 
I  should   have  known  what   fruit  would 
spring  from  such  a  source.'' 

Blessed  is  the  reaping  of  those  who  are 
cai«f  ul  in  their  sowing.  "  Light  is  sown 
for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up- 
right in  heart."  "He  4ihat  sowetiv  righi^ 
eousness  hath  a  sure  ren^ard." 

Out  west,  in  the  pioneer-days,  there  was 
a  strange  diaracter  by  the  name  of  Johnnie 
Appleseed^  who  wandered  from  place  to 
pl€U$e  carrying  with  him  a  bag  of  choice 
apple-seeds  which  he  distributed  among  the 
farmers.  His  pat^  across  the  continent  was 
mailed  by  fruitful  orchards;  and  future 
generations  rose  to  call  him  blessed.  So 
behind  every  man  in  his  progress  through 


the  world  spring  up  things  that  answer  to 
the  seeds  that  he  has  sown.  He  passes  out 
and  is  forgotten,  but  the  seed  that  he  dropt 
in  the  furrows  of  earth  go  on  perpetuating 
themselves;  and  what  ho  has  sown  othero 
are  bound  to  reap. 


April  SS-ST — Necessaries,  Not 
Luaniries 

(Matt.  6:11) 

In  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  fourth 
petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Dr.  Jaipes 
Morison  pertinently  remarks,  "Our  Lord, 
as  it  were,  says  to  his  disciples:  'Pray 
not  for  superabundance  or  for  superfluity.' 
Be  thankful  if  fulness  comes,  and  use  it 
aright.  Deal  aibout  the  superfluity  as  the 
almoners  of  your  heavenly  Father.  But  pray 
for  what  is  on  the  verge  of  superfluity.  Pray 
for  what  is  sufficient  and  convenient."  That 
interpretation  is  in  harmony  with  the  true 
rendering  of  the  text;  which  undoubtedly 
is:  "  Give  us  this  day  our  needful  or  neces- 
sary bread." 

Two  lessons  are  here  taught.  The  first  is 
that  of  dependence.  We  are  to  a^  only 
for  the  bread  of  present  need  so  as  to  be 
kept  in  unbroken  -dependence  upon  Qod. 
Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  who  received  their 
supply  of  manna  from  heaven  fredi  every 
morning,  we  are  to  receive  our  daily  rations 
from  the  divine  hand. 

The  other  lesson  is  that  of  simplicity.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  in  the  present  day  aibout 
the  simple  life.  The  nbcessity-  of  a  return 
to  simpler  ways  of  living  is  keenly  felt. 
Life  has  become  so  complex  as  to  be  burden- 
some. The  luxuries  of  yesterday  are  the 
necessities  of  to-day.  It  is  no  longer  true 
that  "Man  wants  but  little  here  below." 
His  wants  are  insatiable.  They  have  grown 
witii  Ms  enlai^g  life;  and  they  have  mul- 
tiplied faster  than  he  has  been  able  to  meet 
thenh  It  is'  one  of  the  severest  penalties 
of  modem  civilization  that  it  has  made  us 
bond^slaves  to  social  conditions.  We  are 
in  bondage  to  tnaterial  things,  in  bondage 
to  social  exactions,  in  bondage  to  luxuries, 
in  bondage  to  pleasures,  and  heroic  effort 
is  needed  to  break  their  galling  bonds. 

One  of  the  blessings  that  the  war  is  bring- 
ing is  that  of  driving  us  back  to  the  simple 
life.  We  are  learning  that  all  our  wants 
are  not  needs;   and  are  finding  relief  in 
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parting  with  the  superfloitiA.  It  will  take 
us  some  time  to  fall  back  again  into  the 
extravagances  of  the  past. 

The  struggle  for  the  superfluous  things 
is  the  cause  of  much  of  our  trouble.  **  Hon* 
est  l>read  is  very  well,"  says  Douglas 
Jerrold;  "it  is  the  butter  that  makes  the 
temptation/'  Health  and  happinesa  come 
from  keeping  dose  to  nature.  "Just  dis- 
ease to  luxury  succeeds/'  and  a  whole  train 
of  evils  beside.  Luxury  l^ds  to  indulgence. 
The  overprosperous  are  apt  to  grow  gross 
and  dull  of  soul.  Fortunate  was  it  that 
American  colonization  began  on  the  rocky 
hillsides  of  New  England.  There  were  bred 
the  hardy  pioneers  who  subdued  the  prairies 
of  the  west.  A  life  of  luxury  has  its 
peculiar  temptations.  Many  a  man  has 
passed  through  years  of  hardship  purified 
aiid  strengthened,  but  when  prosperity  has 
come  he  has  gone  to  pieces,  like  the  ship 
that  was  wrecked  near  shore  in  calm  seas 
when  passing  a  magnetic  mountain  which 
drew  out  the  iron  bolts  that  held  its  tinibers 
ti>gether. 

A  Greek  philosopliery  discovering  how  a 
life  of  ease  and  luxury  was  ruining  his  soul, 
converted  his  estate  into  gold  and  flung  it 
into  the  ocean,  saying^  "  I  drown  you  that 
you  may  not  drown  me.''  A  more  excellent 
way  would  have  been  to  pour  his  super- 
fluous stores  into  the  laps   of  the  needy. 


April  SS-May  i— Bread  to  Be 
Despised 

(Prov.  31:27) 

Describing  the  model  matron  of  his  day, 
Solomon  says,  "  She  eatetti  not  the  bread  of 
idHeness."  Her  life  was  a  busy  one.  From 
early  mom- to  latest  night  she  labored  for  her 
household.  AiMSording  to  her  lights  she  did 
what  she  could;  but  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  to-day  she  did  a  great  deal  more 
than  ^e  ought  to  have  done.  Things  have 
changed  for  the  tbetter  since  Solomon/s  day, 
and  the  model  modem  matron  finds  time 
for  rest  and  recreation,  for  intellectual 
improvement,  and  for  social  service.  But 
her  far-away  progenitor  had  one  quality 
wMeh  we  can  not  fail  to  admire:  she  was 


industrious  to  a  fault.  She  had  a  charge 
to  keep  and  she  kept  it  well.  She  had  her 
natural  type^  not  in  the  butterfly,  but  in  the 
ant. 

The  bread  of  the  Jewish  matron,  being 
the  bread  of  honest  toil,  was  sweet  and 
satisfying.  It  was  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  bread  of  idleness,  which  is  without  reli^ 
and  is  a  thing  to  be  despised.  Every  man 
diould  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brain,  or  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Solo- 
mon saysy  "The  idle  soul  shall  suffer 
hunger"  (Prov.  19:  15);  and  Paul  declares 
that  if  a  man*  will  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat.  A  social  parasite  ought  to  starve. 
Many  have  a  dream,  which  may  not  be  all 
a  dream,  of  a  good  time  coming  when  in  the 
industrial  hive  there  diall  be  no  drones  feed- 
ing upon  th»  honey  which  the  workers  have 
gathered.  Whether  that  dream  come  true 
or  not,  more  and  more  will  the  man  who 
is  a  mere  consumer,  and  not  a  producer,  be 
despised,  and  his  right  to  eat  what  he  has 
not  earned  be  denied. 

But  more  to  be  despised  than  the  bread  of 
idleness  is  the  bread  of  wickedness;  the 
bread  that  is  the  wages  of  sin,  that  is  filched 
by  extortion  from  the  poor,  and  that  is 
wrung  from  the  hand  of  the  unrequited 
toiler;  the  bread  that  is  unjustly  got  by 
exploiting  1^  people's  needs.  Of  all  .such 
bread  it  can  be  said,  as  is  said  of  "  the  bread 
of  falsehood,"  that  "  it  is  sweet  to  a  man, 
t)ut  afterward  his  mouth  shall  be  filled  with 
gravel"  (Prov.  20:19). 

Scarcely  less  to  be  despised  than  the 
bread  of  wickedness  is  the  bread  that  comes 
at  second  hand  from  those  who  have 
despoiled  the  poor  and  have  robbed  the 
worker  of  the  due  reward  of  his  labor.  Tlie 
writer  once  listened  to  a  group  of  college 
professors  discussing  the  founder  and 
benefactor  of  their  institution.  One  of  them 
described  him  as  a  social  bandit  who  held 
up  the  public  and  then  threw  the  college 
a  fat  purse,  which  they  picked  up  and  made 
the  best  use  of  they  could.  To  eat  bread 
that  was  assumed  to  be  got  in  that  way 
could  not  have  been  easy.  It  must  have 
been  inwardly  despised  and  hard  to  swal- 
low. The  wonder  is  that  they  did  not  spit  it 
out. 
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April  7 — The  Length  of  Life — 
Past  and  Present 

ScRiPTUBB  Lesson:  In  numerous  pas- 
sages, for  instance  in  Jo^b  7 :  1  and  9 :  25, 
the  shortness  and  Tanity  of  life  are  com- 
plained of.  In  Ps.  16:  11  the  pious  man 
asks  God  to  show  him  the  path  of  life,  and 
in  Ps.  91:  16  the  Lord  promises  to  satisfy 
him  with  long  life. 

Introduction  :  How  to  live  long  has  been 
the  problem,  and  how  to  live  happily  has 
been  the  desire  of  the  ages.  All  that  man 
could  do  was  directed  toward  finding  an 
answer  to  these  two  questions.  Most  of  his 
religious  activity  had  ultimately  a  bearing 
on  this  matter.  Life  may  be  hard  and  full 
of  trouble,  nevertheless  man  will  cling  to 
it  and  try  to  prolong  it  as  far  as  possible. 
The  conditions  of  life  were  much  harder  in 
the  past  than  at  present,  but  even  the  slave 
preferred  life  to  death,  notwithstanding  the 
lash  and  the  toil  to  which  he  was  almost 
constantly  exposed.  The  love  of  life  is 
inborn  in  every  creature,  and  what  the 
biologists  call  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
due  to  it.  And  to  this  struggle,  in  turn, 
is  due  whatever  progress  we  have  made. 
It  meant  exertion,  systematic  endeavor,  and 
ultimately  the  development  of  all  that  is 
good  and  worth  while  in  modem  civilization. 

The  Meaning  or  a  Short  Life  in  His- 
tory: We  are  apt  to  think  that  there  is 
no  connection  between  the  length  of  life  and 
historical  events.  Yet  the  two  are  closely 
and  vitally  connected.  Youth  is  proverb- 
ially rash  and  impetuous,  easily  offended, 
and  appeased  with  difficulty.  Imagine  a 
community  where  the  oldest  man  is  forty 
and  the  oldest  woman  thirty-five,  where  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  between  fif- 
teen and  thirty  years  of  age;  imagine,  also, 
that  an  offense  has  been  given  to  a  member 
of  the  tribe  by  one  of  a  neighboring  clan — 
and  you  have  all  the  conditions  for  a  feud 
which  may  last  for  generations. 


There  is  no  one  to  advise  forbearance  and 
adjustment  of  the  matter  by  Bome  sort  of 
primitive  court;  there  are  only  the  keenly 
felt  insult  and  the  hot  desire  to  avenge  it. 
Youth  is  a  spendthrift  with  its  life  and 
cares  little  for  consequences.  This  means 
that  in  the  camp  of  both  the  antagonists 
the  combat  will  be  kept  up,  renewed,  and 
finished  only  with  the  extermination  or 
utter  subjection  of  one  tribe  by  the  other. 
This  was  almost  the  universal  rule  in  primi- 
tive times.  Hardly  anybody  died  a  natural 
death;  battle,  famine,  the  hardships  of 
slavery,  and  the  general  oppression  of  the 
many  by  the  few  ended  life  long  before 
the  limit  was  reached  which  the  psalmist 
allots  to  man's  age. 

We  need  not  go,  however,  into  prehistoric 
times  to  find  the  shortness  of  life  responsi- 
ble for  warlike  conditions.  From  classical 
antiquity  and  from  Biblical  times  the  same 
lesson  is  brought  home  to  us.  Ail  the 
leaders  of  both  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
were  young  men;  the  rank  and  file  were 
undoubtedly  younger  rather  than  older. 
The  youthful  David  was  warlike  and  his 
restlessness  subsided  only  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifty. 

These  cases  are  typical  of  what  happened 
constantly.  A  man  would  attack  a  personal 
enemy  with  a  few  companions.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, his  fame  would  spread  and  soon  a 
larger  company  of  followers  would  gather 
around  him  from  all  over  the  land.  He 
was  then  in  a  position  to  establish  himself 
on  a  throne,  either  an  old  one  or  a  newly 
created  one.  He  would  reign  in  glory  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  only  to  be  supplanted 
either  by  an  ambitious  son  or  a  former  fol- 
lower. The  vicissitudes  of  the  various 
kingdoms  were  due  to  the  short  reigns  of 
kings  who  had  acquired  power  by  military 
prowess  while  young,  but  had  to  yield  the 
throne  to  younger  men  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  the  zenith  of  their  physical  power 
at  forty  or  fifty.    Youth  has  always  tried  to 
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matdi  its  strength  against  others  in  ambi- 
tious schemes. 

The  Meaning  of  a  Shoet  Life  fob 
CivnJEATlON :  Since  youth  is  apt  to  spend 
its  energy  in  war,  if  conditions  are  even 
half-way  faTorable,  there  are  little  time  and 
energy  left  for  other  pursuits.  For  a  more 
comprehensive  grasp  on  life,  greater  ma- 
turity  is  required.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  moment  conditions  favor  a 
longer  life,  and  older  men  begin  to  exert 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  tribe  and  nation, 
wars  become  less  frequent.  The  older  men 
naturally  love  fighting  less;  but  the  chief 
contribution  they  make  consists  in  a  larger 
grasp  on  conditions.  They  recognize  that 
war  means  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
and  try  to  avoid  it.  More  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  contribution  which  their  greater 
mental  maturity  makes  to  other  spheres  of 
communal  life. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  most  poets 
are  young  and  most  scientists  are  middle- 
aged  or  old.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  few.  Why  should  this  bet  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  Impetuosity  drives  youth  to 
seek  expression  for  its  energy  either  in 
vehement  action  or  in  turbulent  words.  The 
emotions  run  high  and  poetry  is  the  natural 
outlet  for  pent-up  energy.  There  is  little 
desire  to  occupy  oneself  with  outside  mat- 
ters in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner.  That 
is,  however,  the  exact  thing  needed  in 
science.  The  layman  does  not  know  what 
incredible  patience  a  scientist  needs  in 
order  to  solve  a  complex  problem.  It  re- 
quires not  only  months,  but  often  years,  to 
perform  a  single  task.  The  poet  may  write 
down  his  feelings  in  a  few  hours  and  the 
world  may  be  richer  by  a  good  lyric;  the 
scientist  arrives  at  useful  conclusions  only 
after  long  deliberation.  A  great  philosophi- 
cal or  scientific  truth  which  will  benefit  the 
world  is  generally  the  result  of  mental 
maturity  and  a  fairly  full  experience  of 
life,  because  a  number  of  factors  have  to 
be  considered  and  balanced  before  anything 
vitally  important  can  be  produced, 

Statistics  op  Length  of  Life:  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  only  reliable 
statistics  concerning  the  average  length  of 
life  are  a  little  over  three  hundred  years 
old  and  that  they  were  compiled  at  Geneva 
at  the  request  of  John  Calvin,  the  Swiss 
reformer.  He  found  that  the  average  life 
in  Geneva  during  the  sixteenth  century  was 


21.2  years.  If  the  strict  moral  injunctions 
and  civic  improvements  which  Calvin  intro- 
duced could  do  no  more,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  average  length  of  life  before  the 
sixteenth  century  was  not  more  than  twenty 
years.  Since  that  time  improvements  have 
been  made  rapidly.  The  average  life  should 
be  sharply  distinguished  from  single  cases 
of  real  or  alleged  longevity  as  they  are  re- 
ported in  the  Old  Testament  and  elsewhere. 
Altho  Moses  lived  to  be  120  years  old  and 
Joshua  110,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  not  a 
single  individual  besides  these  two  survived 
the  forty  years  of  migration.  Even  the 
children  that  were  born  in  Egypt  never  saw 
the  Promised  Land.  The  average,  conse- 
quently, must  have  been  rather  low. 

The  lengthening  of  the  average  life  has 
been  as  follows:  In  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  25.7;  in  the  eighteenth  century,  33.6; 
from  1801  to  1883  it  was  39.7.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  marked  difference  in 
the  achievements  of  various  countries  along 
this  line.  Sweden  stands  highest,  with  an 
average  of  50.9  years  for  males  and  53.6 
for  females,  between  1891  and  1900;  Den- 
mark stands  second  with  50.2  years  for 
males  and  53.2  for  females,  between  1895 
and  1900.  Other  countries  follow  in  this 
order:  France,  with  45.7  years  for  men  and 
49,1  for  women,  from  1898  to  1903;  En- 
gland and  Wales,  with  44.1  years  for  men 
and  47.7  for  women,  from  1891  to  1900; 
Massachusetts,  with  44.1  years  for  men  and 
46.6  for  women,  from  1893  to  1897;  Italy, 
with  42.8  years  for  men  and  43.1  for  women, 
from  1899  to  1902 ;  Prussia,  with  41.0  y^ars 
for  men  and  44.5  for  women  from  1891  to 
1900.  India,  a  country  still  only  touched 
by  civilization  in  some  of  its  cities  and 
country  districts,  has  an  average  of  23.0 
years  for  males  and  24.0  for  females. 


April  14 — The  Elimination  of 
Endemic  Diseases 

Scripture  Lesson:  In  2  Cor.  12:7  the 
apostle  speaks  of  a  *'  thorn  in  the  flesh." 
Various  interpretations  have  been  given  of 
this  term,  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  true 
one,  is  that  it  was  a  severe  form  of  malaria, 
with  its  racking  pains  and  depressing 
effects. 

Definition:  By  endemic  diseases  we 
mean  those  forms  of  sickness  which  "are 
peculiar  to  or  prevailing  in  or  among  some 
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(specified)  country  or  people."  The  bubonic 
plague,  for  instance,  is  said  to  be  endemic 
in  Bombay.  The  mortality  from  these 
diseases  may  be  small,  at  least  directly,  in 
their  own  regions ;  indirectly,  they  may  have 
an  injurious  effect  by  weakening  the  con- 
atitution  and  making  it  a  more  easy  prey 
to  other  diseases.  When  an  endemic  disease 
attacks  large  numbers  of  a  population  for 
many  generations,  its  influence  may  be 
disastrous,  because  it  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  degree  of  vitality  and  re- 
tards, if  it  does  not  prevent,  a  higher 
civilization.  It  makes  the  people  inert, 
sluggish,  irritable,  and  indifferent  morally 
and  religiously.  Malaria  is  the  best  illus- 
tration of  this  influence. 

IiCMUNiTY:  The  races  which  have  lived 
for  many  generations  in  localities  where 
certain  endemic  diseases  prevail  are  said  to 
attain  immunity  or  freedom  from  their 
effects.  This  is,  however,  rarely  the  case. 
Buch  persons  are  attacked  and  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  the  disease,  but  not  as  severely 
as  those  unaccustomed  to  its  ravages.  There 
are  many  regions  in  Central  Africa  where 
a  white  man  can  not  live,  owing  to  the 
virulent  character  of  malaria  prevailing 
there.  The  negroes  who  live  there  *all  suf- 
fer, but  not  as  severely  as  do  the  white  men 
who  go  there.  Immunity  is,  consequently, 
a  relative  term.  These  negroes  living  in 
the  fever-stricken  parts  of  the  African 
jungles  are  not  strong,  either  physically  or 
mentally;  they  vegetate  and  live  miserably, 
altho  they  do  not  know  why.  Practically 
every  nation  is  in  this  sense  immune  to 
some  endemic  diseases.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics  and  subtropics  suffer  less  from 
malaria  than  white  men;  but  they  suffer 
more  from  consumption  when  they  come 
north,  especially  in  the  cities.  The  one  race 
has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  immunity 
against  malaria,  the  other  against  tubercu- 
losis. An  endemic  disease  may  be  endemic 
at  one  time  and  epidemic  at  another.  When 
a  disease  appears  in  a  country  for  the  first 
time  it  is  usually  epidemic  in  character; 
it  may  be  virulent  in  its  effects  and  many 
people  die  from  it.  Later  it  may  settle 
down,  after  a  proportion  of  the  population 
has  acquired  comparative  immimity,  and 
may  become  endemic  there.  When  measles 
first  appeared  among  the  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia, about  30,000  of  them  died  in  one 
year;   later,  the  mortality  was  not   much 


higher  than  among  white  people.  The 
epidemic  had  become  endemic.  Sometimes 
a  disease  may  be  endemic  in  a  community 
for  many  years,  attack  few  persons,  and  be 
mild  in  character;  then  unsanitary  condi- 
tions may  arise  and  turn  the  endemic  into 
an  epidemic.  This  was  the  case  with  in- 
fantile paralysis  in  1916  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  our  country,  especially  in  New 
York. 

CoNTRACTiBiLiTT:  Most  endemic  diseases 
are  caused  by  bacteria  and  are  contagious. 
This  has  become  known  only  recently,  since 
the  nature  of  few  diseases  was  known  be- 
fore the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  Pas- 
teur, in  Paris,  and  of  Koch,  in  Berlin.  One 
discovery  after  another  has  been  made 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  is  now  a 
well-established  fact  that  practically  every 
endemic  disease  is  due  to  some  special  form 
of  bacteria  and  is,  consequently,  contagious. 
A  person  may  contract  it  either  through 
contact,  through  food,  or  through  the  bite 
of  certain  insects  which  have  fed  on  the 
blood  of  an  infected  person.  Some  persons 
seem  to  be  immune  to  one  or  another  form 
of  endemic  disease,  but  are  able  to  carry 
the  bacteria  with  them  and  to  infect  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact  This  fact 
has  been  definitely  established  in  the  case 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  many  infections  have 
been  traced  to  persons  who  were  apparently 
healthy  but  served  as  carriers  of  the 
disease. 

Specific  Endemic  Diseases:  It  would  be 
impossible  to  discuss,  even  briefly,  the 
various  endemic  diseases.  Three  will,  con- 
sequently, be  selected — tuberculosis,  malaria, 
and  hookworm — ^because  they  affect,  singly 
and  collectively,  a  larger  number  of  people 
than  perhaps  all  others  combined.  Fortu- 
nately, each  of  them  is  now  under  control, 
at  least  in  those  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
where  people  are  willing  to  observe  the  laws 
of  hygiene  and  of  sanitation. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  familiar  of  the 
three,  since  there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  our 
country  who  has  not  had  a  friend  or 
acquaintance  af9icted  with  it.  Consumption , 
in  its  various  forms,  is  caused  by  a  rod- 
shaped  parasite  or  fungus,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Bobert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  in  1882.  It 
kills  on  an  average  160,000  persons  per 
year  in  the  United  States.  This  means 
from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  of  all  our 
people,  or  about  one-third  of  all  those  who 
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die  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45.  Those 
suffering  from  this  disease  number  not  less 
than  1,000,000  persons  in  our  country. 
Owing  to  the  greater  exposure  to  cold  and 
other  conditions  of  work,  more  men  die 
from  tuberculosis  than  women — 63  per  cent, 
of  deaths  from  this  disease  in  New  York 
citj  occurring  among  men.  Dusty  trades 
produce  an  unusually  high  mortality  from 
consumption.  The  negroes  have  a  mortality 
rate  more  than  300  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  white — 150  as  against  148  per  100,000 
of  the  population  in  1910.  Owing  to  the 
various  measures  taken  tuberculosis  is 
rapidly  decreasing.  In  cities  where  anti- 
tuJberculosis  campaigns  have  been  waged 
the  death-rate  has  declined  in  a  decade 
(1904  to  1914)  from  200.7  to  146.8  per 
100,000  of  the  population.  And  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  consumption  will  be  as 
rare  in  a  civilized  community  as  smallpox 
is  at  present.  We  know  the  cause  of  the 
disease  and  will  be  able  to  eliminate  it. 

Malaria  afflicts  practically  all  the 
peoples  in  the  tropics  and  a  large  portion 
of  those  in  the  temperate  zones.  While 
mortality  is  comparatively  small  from  this 
cause,  morbidity  is  high.  It  ranges  all  the 
way  from  2  per  cent,  in  France  to  90  per 
cent,  in  some  parts  of  Greece.  Further 
south  practically  no  person  is  immune.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
civilization. 

Donald  Boss,  a  British  army  physician, 
discovered  the  cause  of  malaria  in  a  para- 
site carried  by  certain  species  of  mosquito. 
Three  years'  search  resulted  in  this  discovery 
in  1898.  He  received  the  Nobel  prize  in 
1902,  and  two  other  specialists  in  malaria, 
Golgi  in  1906,  and  Laveran  in  1907,  were 
also  honored  in  the  same  manner.  This 
indicates  the  great  esteem  which  physicians 
have  for  the  men  who  discovered  the  cause 
and  subsequent  remedy  for  this  dread 
scourge  of  man.  The  Panama  Canal  could 
never  have  been  built  without  this  discov- 
ery, since  General  Gorgas  was  able  to  apply 
the  remedy  and  to  reduce  the  morbidity  rate 
in  the  Canal  Zone  to  what  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  Other  parts  of  the  tropics  have 
been  redeemed  in  a  similar  manner,  such 
as  Ismailia,  on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  numer- 
ous parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  The  United  Fruit  Company  has 
shown  that  the  tropics  may  be  made  habit- 
able and  outdoor  pursuits  possible— opening 


up  the  vast  food-resources  of  the  tropics 
for  the  ever-increasing  population  of  the 
world. 

The  hookworm  is  spread  over  a  smaller 
area  than  malaria,  being  confined  chiefly  to 
the  tropics  and  subtropics.  It  works,  how- 
ever, great  havoc  in  those  regions,  and  even 
in  higher  latitudes;  for  instance,  in  some  of 
our  Southern  States  it  has  produced  a  re- 
markable amount  of  degeneration  among 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  country  districts. 

Dr.  Charles  Wardell  Stiles  discovered  a 
new  species  of  this  parasite  in  1902  and 
gave  the  impetus  to  numerous  movements 
for  the  suppression  of  the  disease.  The 
International  Health  Commission,  founded 
and  maintained  by  John  D.  Bockefeller,  has 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  suppressing  the 
disease  and  aiding  in  making  the  tropics 
habitable  for  white  men,  also  enabling  the 
natives  of  those  regions  to  become  more 
industrious  and  productive.  Various  Central- 
American  countries  are  now  applying 
methods  for  the  control  of  both  hookworm 
and  malaria,  with  remarkable  benefit. 


April  21 — The  Elimination  of 
Epidemics 

ScRiPTUiiB  Lesson  :  In  Ps.  91 :  10,  one 
of  the  forms  of  protection  promised  to  the 
godly  is  that  from  plague.  This  indicates 
that  it  must  have  been  a  disease  known  in 
Palestine.  In  2  Sam.  24:  15,  mention  is 
made  of  the  death  of  70,000  men  from 
pestilence. 

Natxtrb  or  Epidemics:  The  diseases 
which  are  classified  under  the  name  of 
epidemics  are  usually  dormant  in  some  part 
of  the  world;  that  is,  they  are  endemic  in 
character  in  certain  localities  and  become 
epidemic,  and  often  virulent,  under  certain 
conditions.  These  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  The  indirect  condi- 
tions are  invariably,  however,  unsanitary 
and  unusual  crowding  of  the  population,  low 
vitality  owing  to  food  being  insufficient  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  a  generally  low 
standard  of  living.  An  epidemic  hardly  ever 
starts  unless  these  circumstances  combine. 
If  they  are  not  acute,  the  disease  attacks 
perhaps  only  a  few  or  appears  in  a  mild 
form.  The  moment,  however,  these  condi- 
tions become  accentuated,  the  disease 
spreads  rapidly  and  acquires  great  vimlenee. 
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Spinal  meningitis  and  infantile  paraljBis 
are  usually  endemic  in  many  localities,  but 
attain  the  character  of  epidemics  from  time 
to  time.  The  direct  conditions  which  pro- 
duce an  epidemic  are:  a  virus — either 
bacterial  or  protozoan  in  character,  a  sus- 
ceptible population,  free  communication 
between  the  sick  and  the  susceptible,  a 
vrfiicle  for  carrying  the  virus,  and  a  breed- 
ing-place outside  of  man. 

Some  epidemics,  like  that  of  influenza, 
cause  a  vast  amount  of  misery  but  compara- 
tively few  deaths,  while  others,  for  instance 
cholera,  cause  many  deaths.  The  rapidity 
of  travel  differs  likewise.  Influenza  trav- 
eled around  the  world  from  1890  to  1894, 
^hile  the  so-called  plague  completed  this 
journey  from  1895  to  1902,  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  treat  the  subject  is  by  selecting 
two  typical  epidemics:  yellow  fever  and  the 
bubonic  plague. 

Yellow  Fever:  This  disease  is  caused 
fbj  a  bacterial  parasite  which  is  carried  by 
a  species  of  mosquito.  The  discovery  of  the 
carrier  was  made  in  1900  by  an  American 
Army  surgeon,  Major  Walter  Beed,  in 
Havana.  The  verification  of  the  discovery 
was,  however,  necessary  if  it  was  to  be  of 
any  real  benefit  to  mankind.  It  occurred 
under  dramatic  circumstances  which  proved 
the  heroism  of  some  physicians  and  showed 
that  science,  as  well  as  religion,  has  its 
martyrs.  Two  physicians,  Dr.  James  Car- 
roll and  Br.  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  also  a  nurse, 
submitted  to  the  bite  of  an  infected 
mosquito  after  the  nature  and  the  risk  of 
the  experiment  had  been  fully  explained  to 
them.  The  nurse  and  Dr.  Lazear  had  a 
virulent  attack  and  died;  Dr.  Carroll  re- 
covered from  a  severe  attack.  Perhaps  never 
in  the  history  of  medicine  or  of  science,  for 
that  matter,  have  equal  heroism  and  sdf- 
fiacriflce  for  the  cause  of  humanity  been 
shown.  These  persons  made  possible  the 
eradication  of  yellow  fever — a  disease  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  tropics  and  even  of  regions 
considerably  farther  north.  The  verification 
of  the  discovery  made  possible  the  eradica- 
tion of  yellow  fever  under  Colonel  Gorgas 
one  year  later  in  Havana,  and  removed  thus 
one  of  the  worst  plague-spots  in  the  world. 
Only  a  few  cases  Lave  appeared  since  that 
time  in  Havana  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
they  were  promptly  dealt  with  and  further 
extension  prevented. 


A  few  statistics  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
toll  of  human  lives  exacted  by  this  disease. 
They  do  not  tell,  of  course,  the  whole  story. 
There  were  disrupted  families,  widowed 
wives  and  husbands,  bereaved  friends,  and 
loss  to  the  community  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  citizens  and  physicians.  The  loss 
in  property  ran  during  some  of  the  epi- 
demics into  hundreds  of  millions.  Previous 
to  1865  yellow  fever  made  an  almost  annual 
visit  to  our  southern  shores  and  in  some 
years  the  mortality  was  high.  Accurate 
statistics  are  necessarily  unavailable  because 
vital  statistics  were  not  kept  even  approxi- 
mately correct  in  those  days.  The  following 
incomplete  figures  are  the  best  obtainable. 

In  1793  Philadelphia  lost  about  1,300  out 
of  a  total  population  of  40,000  by  yellow 
fever,  while  4,000,  or  one-tenth  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  had  the  disease.  In  1798  the 
death-roll  was  3,645.  In  1797  New  York 
lost  2,080,  Boston  200,  Portsmouth  100, 
New  London  81.  In  1847  New  Orleans  lost 
by  death  from  yellow  fever,  2,259;  in  1853, 
7,970;  in  1854,  2,423;  in  1855,  2,670;  in 
1858,  3,889;  in  1867,  3,093.  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  lost  about  2,000  in  1873.  In  1878 
one  of  the  worst  epidemics  of  yellow  fever 
occurred.  It  spread  into  132  towns  "and 
cities  of  the  Southern  States  as  far  north 
as  Kentucky;  the  number  of  cases  was  about 
74,000  and  of  deaths  15,934.  New  Orleans 
alone  lost  about  4,600. 

An  interesting  fact  is  the  comparative 
susceptibility  of  different  racial  and  national 
elements  to  yellow  fever.  During  the  epi- 
demic of  1853  in  New  Orleans  this  factor 
was  studied  specifically.  The  mortality 
from  the  disease  per  1,000  was  as  follows: 
Native  Creoles,  3.58;  West-Indians  and 
Mexicans,  6.14;  strangers  from  Southern 
States,  13.32;  strangers  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  22.06;  from  the  Middle  States  of  the 
Union,  30.69;  from  New  York  and  New 
England,  32.83;  from  the  Western  States, 
44.23;  from  France,  48.13;  from  British 
America,  50.24;  from  Great  Britain,  52.19; 
from  Germany,  132.01;  from  Scandinavia, 
163.26;  from  Austria  and  Switzerland, 
220.08;  from  the  Netherlands,  328.94. 
These  figures  prove  the  comparative,  altho 
not  the  complete,  immunity  of  natives  of 
southern  countries  who  have  been  subjected 
to  the  disease  for  generations  and  have  lost 
their  more  susceptible  members  through 
death,  while  through  the  selective  process 
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in  the  more  virile  eurvivors  a  certain 
racial  resistance  against  yellow  fever  was 
developed. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  greater 
number  of  victims  ^mong  men  than  among 
women  and  the  practical  exemption  from 
attack  of  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Whether  there  is  a  really  greater 
susceptibility  to  the  disease  among  men  or 
whether  they  are  more  frequently  attacked 
than  women  because  they  are  more  exposed 
is  still  a  mooted  point.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  drinkers  and  persons  living 
irregular  lives  are  the  most  likely  victims 
and  that  they  seldom  recover. 

The  Bubonic  Plague  :  This  epidemic,  also 
called  "black  death,"  originated  in  China. 
It  appeared  in  Europe  for  the  first  time  in 
Constantinople  during  a.d.  543  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  caused  the  death  of  10,000 
people  in  one  day.  It  had  appeared  previ- 
ously about  the  fourth  century  b.c.  in  North 
Africa  and  Egypt.  In  1352  it  spread 
through  Europe  and  nearly  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  population  died.  Hecker  esti- 
mates that  out  of  the  2,000,000  inhabitants 
of  Norway  only  300,000  survived.  The  out- 
break lasted  twenty  years  and  40,000,000 
persons  were  supposed  to  have  died.  During 
the  great  plague  of  1665  there  were  63,596 
deaths  in  London  out  of  a  population  of 
460,000;  in  Marseilles  87,000  people  died, 
and  200,000  in  Moscow.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  through  bales  of  mer- 
ehandise  from  the  Levant.  People  living  in 
the  country,  on  barges,  and  on  ships  were 
much  less  subject  to  attack  than  those  in  the 
city.  The  disease  is  essentially  one  of 
filth  and  famine  and  attacks  chiefly  the 
debauched. 

The  bacillus  of  the  bubonic  plague  was 
discovered  almost  simultaneously  in  1894  by 
Kitasato  and  Yersin,  working  independently. 
An  antiplague  serum  was  soon  found  and 
a  test  was  made  at  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion in  Canton  in  June,  1896,  by  injecting 
it  into  a  young  Chinaman  who  recovered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease.  The 
bacillus  is  spread  by  rats,  mice,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  and  other  animals  that  carry  fleas, 
and  many  epidemics  occur  among  these 
fur-fbearing  species  before  the  human  form 
of  it  develops.  Since  rats  and  mice  are 
always  carried  from  port  to  port  by  ships 
the  disease  spreads  over  large  areas  in  a 
very  short  time. 


With  the  discovery  made  and  tested,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  suppress  the  most 
recent  outbreak  of  the  disease  which  oc- 
curred in  San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of 
1900.  The  board  of  health  quarantined  the 
Chinese  quarter,  but  conunercial  interests, 
fearing  financial  disaster,  prevailed  on  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  to  declare  the 
quarantine  illegal  on  June  15.  The 
Marine  Hospital  Service  renewed  it  imme- 
diately for  the  whole  State  of  California 
under  Federal  authority.  But  the  governor 
of  the  State  and  the  commercial  interests  of 
San  Francisco  supprest  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Meanwhile  the  disease  spread.  Final- 
ly an  investigation  was  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  Service  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  January,  1901,  by  three  of 
the  highest  medical  experts  of  the  country. 
The  report,  unanswerable  and  authoritative, 
was  made  February  26,  1901,  finding  many 
cases  of  bubonic  plague.  Its  immediate 
publication  was  required  by  the  Federal 
quarantine  law  of  February  15,  1893.  It 
was  supprest,  however,  until  April  19,  1901, 
after  it  had  been  published  by  the  Occi- 
dental Medical  Times  and  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  By  some  strange  accident  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  who 
had  performed  their  duty  faithfully  to  the 
country,  were  shortly  after  ordered  to  far- 
away points. 

This  case  is  mentioned  to  point  out  two 
lessons:  that  commercial  interests  inter- 
fered with  the  duty  of  officers  who,  against 
^eat  pressure,  performed  their  duty  man- 
fully, and  that  our  country  is  the  only  civi- 
lized nation  which  entrusts  a  purely  medical 
affair  to  an  expert  in  finance  as  the  superior 
officer,  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net. The  San  Francisco  merchants  are  not 
the  only  men  who  have  acted  in  this  manner. 
When  the  hookworm  was  found  in  our 
Southern  States  the  members  of  Congress 
from  those  regions  protested  against  be- 
smirching the  fair  name  of  their  States. 
What  we  need  is  a  Federal  department  of 
health,  with  specific  functions  concerning  all 
matters  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  with 
a  cabinet  officer  at  its  head. 

Epidemics  are  international.  Combating 
them  should  be  made  an  international 
affair.  This  fact  brings  home  the  lesson 
of  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind. 
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April  28 — The  Mastery  of 
Children's  Diseases 

Scripture  Lesson  :  Jesus  healed  not  only 
adults,  but  children;  for  instance,  the 
daughter  of  Jairus.  But  in  Mark  9 :  36  he 
declares  his  great  love  for  them  by  making 
a  favor  shown  to  a  child  equivalent  to  one 
shown  to  himself. 

The  Children's  Year:  The  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  has  invited  the  cooperation  of  all 
churches,  societies  of  men  and  women,  indi- 
viduals, in  fact,  of  everybody,  to  make  ldl8 
the  Children's  Year  by  saving  100,000  lives 
of  boys  and  girls  under  five.  The  action 
was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Child- 
Welfare  Department  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
In  this  war  many  children  are  killed,  die  of 
starvation,  neglect,  and  brutality.  It  is  of 
the  very  best  augury  that  our  Children's 
Bureau  has  started  a  national  movement  for 
the  saving  of  the  lives  of  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  30,000,000  children  who  come  under 
its  care.  That  of  this  number  of  boys  and 
girls  under  fifteen  special  consideration 
should  be  shown  to  those  under  five  is  sig- 
nificant, because  it  is  indicative  of  the 
increasing  valuation  shown  for  human  lives, 
especially  at  the  age  when  dependence  is 
greatest  and  death  comes  most  readily. 

We  heartily  support  this  plan,  which  goes 
into  operation  in  April  of  this  year.  If  a 
disease  breaks  out  among  domestic  Animftl* 
a  specialist  soon  appears  to  investigate, 
report,  and  advise.  The  different  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  vie  with 
each  other  in  devising  ways  and  means  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Until  two  years  ago  chil- 
dren might  die  by  the  thousand,  yet  the 
Federal  Government  would  officially  know 
nothing  about  it.  When  infantile  paralysis 
raged  in  the  Eastern  States  in  1916  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  cooperated  admir- 
ably with  the  local  boards  of  health  and 
was  not  interfered  with  by  the  commercial 
interests,  as  was  the  case  in  San  Francisco 
in  1900.  This  was  due  perhaps  to  the  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  health  boards  and 
to  the  fact  that  children  arc  coming  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  national  asset. 

The  plans  of  the  Children's  Bureau  are 
so  far  not  worked  out  in  detail.  It  will 
depend  on  each  community  to  decide  just 
what  is  necessary  to  do  and  how  it  is  to  be 


done.  The  Bureau  can  only  suggest  and 
inspire,  lay  down  general  principles,  and 
give  general  directions.  Perhaps  the  larger 
cities  will  do  this  work  well,  because  they 
have  a  large  number  of  well-organized 
societies.  It  is  the  smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages which  are  likely  to  be  less  efficient  in 
this  respect,  not  because  they  are  less  inter- 
ested, but  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  get 
men  and  women  with  sufficient  leisure  to 
devote  to  this  work  in  a  well-organized  man- 
ner and  because  expert  advice  of  competent 
health  officers  is  not  easily  available.  We 
urge  our  readers,  consequently,  to  take  this 
matter  up  and  write  to  the  Bureau  for 
further  information.  There  is  truly  no 
greater  privilege  before  a  Christian  than 
that  of  saving  children's  lives. 

The  statements  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
press  are  as  follows: 

Plans  for  the  celebration  of  Children's 
Year,  of  which  the  saving  of  100,000  lives 
is  one  feature,  are  being  developed  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the 
Child- Welfare  Department  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  The  safeguarding  and  protection 
of  children  are  looked  upon  as  a  patriotic 
duty  in  view  of  the  unavoidable  wastage  of 
human  life  incident  to  war.  It  is  expected 
that  the  5,000  or  more  local  committees  of 
the  Child-Welfare  Department  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  will  be  able  to  carry 
the  campaign  to  every  community  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  looked  upon  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  movement,  for 
in  the  last  analysis  every  community  must 
save  its  own  babies,  if  they  are  to  be  saved 
at  all.  State  and  Federal  agencies,  either 
official  or  voluntary,  can  make  plans  and 
offer  suggestions,  but  each  community  must 
bear  its  full  share  of  responsibility  in  mak- 
ing the  campaign  a  success. 

The  quotas  assigned  to  the  various  States 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 

QnoU 

of  IiTes 

to  be 

saved. 

100,000 

676 

372 

321 

3,0»4 

509 

1,056 

8,455 

2.511 

8,318 


PopulftUon 

under  five, 

1910  census. 

Total    10,631,364 

Maine    71,845 

New  Hampshire 39,581 

Vermont   34,171 

Massachusetts   328,886 

Rhod^   Island    54,098 

Connecticut    112,244 

New  York   898,927 

New  Jersey  266,942 

Pennsylvania    884,270 
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Population 

under  five, 

1910  c 


Ohio 479,475 

Indiana    275^4 

Illinois   597,989 

Michigan   298,554 

WiBConain    256,171 

Minnesota   226,840 

Iowa  236,063 

Missonri   360,503 

North  Dakota    82,399 

Bonth  Dakota 73,489 

Nebraska 140,096 

Kansas 191,519 

Delaware   20,045 

Maryland    137,714 

District  of  Colnmfbia. . .  26,669 

Virginia    268,825 

West  Virginia   169,118 

North  Carolina    332,792 

South  Carolina 228,459 

Georgia    376,641 

Florida  96,956 

Kentacky   294,503 

Tennessee  294,591 

Alabama    311,716 

Mississippi  259,661 

Arkansas    230,701 

Louisiana  224,069 

Oklahoma  241,904 

Texas    538,984 

Montana    38,323 

Idaho    40,444 

Wyoming  15,331 

Colorado  82,562 

New  Mexico   45,285 

Arizona 24,778 

Utah  52,698 

Nevada 6,383 

Washington   108,756 

Oregon   60,211 

California    193,659 


Quota 
ofliTei 
to  bo 
saved. 
4,510 
2,592 
5,625 
2,808 
2,410 
2,134 
2,220 
3,391 

775 

691 
1,318 
1,802 

188 
1,295 

251 
2,529 
1,591 
3,130 
2,149 
3,543 

912 
2,770 
2,771 


2,442 

2,170 

2,108 

2,275 

6,070 

360 

380 

144 

777 

425 

233 

496 

60 

1,023 

566 

1,822 


The  Neid  fob  Wobk  Among  Children: 
The  following  table  shows  how  serious  our 
infant  mortality  still  is.  The  death-rate  is 
computed  per  1,000  babies  under  one  year:^ 

Infant- 
Mortality 
Citj  Rate. 

Fall  Biver   ....  186 

Holyoke 213 

Lawrence 167 

LoweU   231 

Lynn   97 

New  Bedford   ..  177 

Somerville 101 

Springfield   ....   124 

Worcester   137 

Michigan 

Detroit 179 

Grand  Bapids..  122 
Saginaw   145 


Infant- 

Mortality 

aty 

Rate. 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport   . 

...   123 

Hartford  ... 

...   119 

New  Haven. 

...   108 

Waterbury   . 

...   149 

New  Hampehire 
Manchester  ....  193 

Maetaehiuette 

Boston 126 

Brockton 99 

Cambridge   119 


Infant- 
MortaUty 
City  Bate. 

New  York 

N.  Y.  City 125 

Bronx   96 

Brooklyn 117 

Manhattan  ....  135 

Queens 122 

Biehmond   138 

Pennsylvania 

Allentown 144 

Altoona 119 

Erie  115 


Infant- 
Mortality 
City  Bate. 

Harrisburg   129 

Johnstown 165 

Philadelphia  ...  138 

Pittsburg   150 

Beading 142 

Scranton   148 

Wilkes-Barre   ..   146 
Maine 
Portland  144 

DiatofColwnhia 
Washington  ...  158 


^Thia  table  ie  from  Infant  MortalUy,  published 
by  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  p.   12    (Infant-Mortality  Beriee  No.  6). 


Studies  of  sehool  children  have  been  made 
in  many  places,  but  with  results  unfortu- 
nately almost  uniform  in  their  seriousness. 
One  of  the  latest  is  reported  about  Chicago 
in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  May,  1917  (p.  943). 

During  1916  Chicago  had  about  500,000 
sehool  children  in  attendance.  Of  this  num- 
ber 191,225  were  examined  during  the  year 
and  101,237  were  found  defective.  On  this 
basis  240,000  out  of  the  500,000  school  chil- 
dren have  physical  defects  in  need  of  cor- 
rection, l^e  indication  is,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  the  school  dentists,  that  450,000 
of  the  children  have  defective  teeth. 

Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  estimates  that  there 
are  25,000  children  in  New  York  city  suffer- 
ing from  heart-disease. 

AOXNCIZS   AT   WOSK   FOB   CHILDREN:     The 

need  for  work  among  children  has  long  since 
been  recognized  and  infant-mortality  rates 
no  longer  run  into  40  and  50  per  cent. 
Numerous  agencies  have  sprung  up  every- 
where and  work  is  being  done  from  every 
possible  angle,  from  preparing  the  mother 
to  guiding  the  boy  and  girl  properly  into 
manhood  and  womanhood.  School  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  district  school  nurses, 
and  various  philanthropic  societies  are  work- 
ing among  all  classes  of  children. 

The  different  States  are  beginning  to  take 
a  keener  interest  in  children.  A  Summary 
of  ChUd-Welfare  Laws  (Children's  Bureau, 
Miscellaneous  Series  No.  7)  reports  various 
laws  passed  during  1916  in  different  States 
concerning  the  health  of  children.  There 
is  now  no  State  which  does  not  recognize 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
community,  not  only  to  conquer  children's 
diseases,  but  to  take  every  possible  measure 
to  assure  the  best  of  health  for  the  younger 
generation  by  proper  feeding,  exercise,  play, 
ventilation,  and  clothing. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD* 
STUDIES  IN  MAKE 

Brofeesor  James  Mofpatt,  D J).,  DXritt.,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


April  7 — Jesus  Sets  Men  Free 

(Mark  7: 1-37) 

The  first  part  of  this  lesson  (Terses  1-23) 
f)riag8  out  the  freedom  which  Jesus  claimed 
for  his  adherents  from  the  traditional  and 
fettering  regulations  of  Pharisaic  piety. 
True  freedom  is  always  the  demand  of  life 
to  live  and  move.  It  is  invariably  bound  up 
with  a  sense  of  duty.  Liberty  is  not  the  dis- 
like of  regulations  because  they  are  regula- 
tions, but  the  reaction  of  the  growing  human 
spirit  against  regulations  which  fetter  its 
development.  Hence  Jesus  repudiates  the 
petty  Pharisaic  rules  about  washing,  not 
because  he  had  any  objection  to  cleanliness^ 
nor  because  he  was  a  violent  iconoclast,  but 
because  these  regulations  interfered  with  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  God's  commands.  Note 
the  point  of  verse  8 :  it  was  not  merely  that 
these  regulations  were  petty,  but  that  such 
traditions  of  external  religion  were  prevent- 
ing men  from  realizing  the  inwardness  of 
true  religion  as  God  meant  that  to  be  car- 
ried out.  The  secondary  was  becoming  more 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees  than 
the  primary,  the  external  than  the  internal. 
The  several  traditions  which  had  grown  up 
round  'Hhe  Law  "  had  become  so  important, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  alien  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Law,  that  the  conservative 
reverence  for  them  was  in  danger  of  divert- 
irife  the  mind  from  what  was  vitally  impor- 
tant in  the  eyes  of  God.  Jesus  gives  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  rabbinic  decision  that 
a  man's  duty  to  the  temple  must,  if  need  be, 
take  precedence  of  his  duty  to  his  own 
parents.  When  the  moral  law  could  be  tam- 
pered with  in  this  way  to  buttress  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  God,  it  was  time  that  these 
interests  were  redefined.  This  Jesus  pro- 
ceeds to  do,  by  insisting  that  what  a  man 
ate  made  no  difference  to  his  religious  spirit ; 
instead  of  drawing  up  regulations,  as  in  the 


Levitical  code  or  in  the  Jewish  traditions, 
about  various  kinds  of  food,  the  right  thing 
was  to  begin  from  within,  from  the  heart.  Pu- 
rity is  primarily  a  question  of  the  conscience 
and  heart,  not  of  the  digestion.  A  word  like 
this  sounds  to  modems  in  the  West,  at  any 
rate,  a  commonplace  to-day;  but  it  was  a 
revolutionary  declaration  for  the  age  in 
which  it  was  spoken,  and  the  need  of  it  may 
still  be  measured  by  the  opposition  which  it 
encounters,  for  examjde,  in  the  caste-regula- 
tions of  India  at  the  present  time.  This 
teaching  upon  the  right  of  real  religion  to 
ignore  questions  of  ritual  food  is  the  spear- 
point  of  Christianity  in  many  fields  of  mod' 
em  missions.  Even  at  home  it  retains  its 
force,  for  there  is  a  perpetual  danger  that 
regulations  once  devised  for  the  pro- 
tection of  religion  may  grow  into  customs 
that,  however  good  intrinsically,  corropt  the 
very  purity  and  weaken  the  very  strength 
of  what  they  are  meant  to  conserve. 

The  incident  of  verses  24-30  illustrates 
the  freedom  of  Jesus  in  healing  one  who  did 
not  belong  to  tlm  Jewish  race.  We  may 
rank  it  as  an  anticipation  of  thte  emancipa- 
tion which  was  to  come  to  the  world  from 
the  idea  that  God*s  mercies  were  racially 
limited.  What  appeals  to  Jesus  ultimately 
is  the  human  need,  in  any  race,  and  even 
altho  the  historical  exigencies  of  his  earthly 
mission  confined  his  activities  primarily  to 
the  Jews,  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  his  heart  of  pity  was  not  to  be  con- 
fined within  these  bounds.  Possibly  that  is 
one  reason  why  the  cure  was  not  only  remem- 
bered but  chronicled  at  this  point.  It  was  done 
on  pagan  soil,  outside  the  land  of  promise. 
But  wherever  Jesus  found  faith,  he  welcomed 
it;  he  felt  free  to  reward  it  anywhere. 

Traveling  south  again  to  Jewish  soil,  he 
encounters  a  case  of  deafness  accompanied, 
as  often,  with  a  stammering  or  broken 
power  of  speech  (verses  31-37).     He  frees 


^  These  studies  follow  the  lesson-toprcs  and  passngres  of  the  International  Sunday-school  series. 
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the  Boiferer  from  the  impediment  in  his 
utterance.  For  the  freedom  which  Jesus 
brings  is  not  confined  to  what  we  call  the 
"spiritual"  sphere;  it  means  relief  of 
everything  which  hampers  men  in  body,  no 
less  than  in  souL  And  in  this  connection  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  remark  about 
Jesus  "sighing"  (verse  34)  probably  means 
that  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  to  be  imitated 
by  the  patient,  who  was  to  further  the  cure 
by  "  forcing  up  a  blast  of  air  from  the  lungs 
into  the  ear-tubes  and  the  mouth,  as  if  to 
clear  away  any  obstruction  "  which  lingered. 
This  is  not  less  real  and  suitable  than 
the  ordinary  explanation  that  he  sighed 
over  the  condition  of  the  human  race  in  its 
disease  and  dumbness.  He  did  not  disdain 
to  use  the  humblest  means  of  securing  free- 
dom  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  soul. 


April  14 — Jesus  Requires  Con- 
fession  and  Loyalty  (Mark  8:i-9:i) 

The  theme  of  this  lesson  is  concentrated  in 
the  passage  beginning  with  the  twenty-sev- 
enth verse  of  tlm  chapter,  which  describes 
a  conversation  on  the  road  north.  Jesus 
asks  the  disciples  about  the  opinions  which 
ordinary  people  held  with  regard  to  himself. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  mere  curiosity,  much 
less  prompted  by  a  desire  to  hear  himself 
spoken  about.  Ilis  object  is  to  convey  to 
the  disciples  his  own  view  of  his  mission, 
and  he  leads  up  to  this  by  starting  the  con- 
versation so  as  to  raise  the  subject  naturally. 
The  disciples  report  the  various  ideas  cur- 
rent among  the  people.  Jesus,  according  to 
some,  is  John  the  Baptist — that  is,  as  we 
have  already  seen  (chapter  6:14),  John 
raised  from  the  dead.  Another  view  was 
"  Elijah."  Perhaps  what  reminded  people 
of  Elijah  were  the  trenchant  power  of  en- 
forcing decision  and  the  outspoken  prophetic 
courage  of  Jesus.  Others  conjectured  that 
he  was  one  of  the  prophets  come  to  life 
again.  All  agreed  that  he  was  a  remark- 
able figure.  But  when  Jesus  turned  to  ask 
the  disciples  their  own  opinion,  he.  received 
a  better  answer.  Peter,  speaking  for  the 
rest,  replied,  "  You  are  the  Christ,"  that  is 
the  Messiah — ^not  some  one  who  ushers  in 
the  new  kingdom  or  who  heralds  its  advent, 
but  the  Inaugurator  himself,  the  divine 
Founder  of  the  new  realm  on  earth.  This 
confession  does  not  put  Jesus  in  any  class; 
it  recognizes  his  unique  preeminence. 


But  great  as  was  the  faith  which  prompted 
this  confession,  the  disciples  still  needed 
to  learn  what  was  really  meant  by  the  Mes- 
sianic rdle  of  Jesus.  The  title  required  to 
be  redefined,  and  Jesus  at  once  set  himself 
to  explain  all  that  it  involved  in  the  way  of 
suffering  and  conflict  before  the  final  tri- 
umph. The  disciples  evidently  dung  to  the 
traditional  idea  that  the  Messiah  would  carry 
everything  before  him  in  an  outward  tri- 
umph, overbearing  all  opposition  and  achiev- 
ing a  splendid  success.  If  there  were  to  be 
suffering,  it  was  the  Messiah's  enemies  who 
would  be  hurt,  not  the  Messiah  himself.  To 
this  childish,  optimistic  view  Jesus  opposes 
the  stern  .reality;  the  triumph  of  God's  king- 
dom involves  the  suffering  and  death  of  the 
Messiah,  a  bitter  conflict  with  the  author- 
ities, unpopularity,  and  humiliation.  The 
cross  must  come  before  the  crown.  So  dis- 
tasteful was  all  this  to  the  disciples  that 
Peter  actually  began  to  remonstrate  with 
him  (verse  32).  Jesus  had  spoken  of  the 
divine  necessity  for  this  career  of  sorrow 
in  the  service  of  God,  but  Peter  is  quite  sure 
that  he  knows  better;  he  censures  Jesus  for 
talking  in  such  a  strain  and  for  entertaining 
such  ideas  at  all.  What  prompts  Peter  is 
not  cowardice,  for  Jesus  had  spoken  only 
about  the  consequences  to  himself.  Peter 
is  genuinely  concerned  for  his  Master,  afraid 
he  will  run  needless  risks,  and  anxious  to 
make  him  take  a  brighter  view  of  his  voca- 
tion. The  severity  with  which  Jesus  rebukes 
him — for  in  verse  33  the  Lord  practically 
calls  him  a  devil,  or  tempter — ^implies  that 
Jesus  felt  the  deadly  and  subtle  force  of  the 
very  temptation  which  Peter  put  before  him. 
Already  he  had  had  to  meet  it,  and  again 
in  Gethsemane  it  returned,  the  temptation 
to  wonder  whether  after  all  it  was  necessary 
to  suffer,  whether  the  end  could  not  be  won 
by  less  painful  means.  Some  of  the  acutest 
temptations  in  life  come  to  us  through  the 
lips  of  those  who  care  most  for  us.  Their 
mistaken  affection  may  lead  them  to  put 
pressure  on  us,  to  seek  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. And  such  temptations  have  to  be 
almost  bruskly  set  aside.  Jesus  sums  up 
the  matter  by  telling  Peter  that  the  one  view 
U  the  divine,  the  other  is  the  human;  it  is 
natural  to  human  nature  to  avoid  pain,  but 
it  is  divine  to  hold  on  even  through  the  pain 
which  comes  between  us  and  duty. 

And  this  vocation  for  the  Messiah  involves 
a  similar  duty  for  his  true  followers  (verses 
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34-38).  Self-seeking,  which  shrinks  from 
hardship  in  his  service,  is  ascribed  to  a  feel- 
ing of  shame — ^to  a  sense  of  humiliation  at 
the  thought  and  prospect  of  having  to  suffer, 
as  if  that  were  unworthy  of  human  nature. 
To  be  ashamed  of  CSirist's  words  is  either 
to  be  ashamed  to  preach  them  or  to  receive 
and  act  upon  them,  but  in  either  case  it 
proves  a  failure  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord,  and  any  such  backwardness  ex- 
cludes from  his  kingdom.  Confession  and 
loyalty  are  the  standing  orders  of  the  gospel, 
because  confession  implies  a  Lord  whom  we 
recognize  as  entitled  to  control  our  lives,  and 
loyalty  to  a  Lord  who  leads. 


April  21 — Jesus  Transfigured 

(Mark  9:2-29) 

The  golden  text  gives  the  inner  meaning 
of  this  incident  in  words  which  are  almost 
the  same  as  those  used  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.  Only,  the  latter  is  a  revelation  to 
Jesus;  the  transfiguration  is  a  revelation  of 
Jesus,  of  what  he  really  is.  And  the  infer- 
ence is, ''  Listen  to  him.''  The  significance  of 
this  Ides  in  the  close  connection  between  the 
transfiguration  and  the  preceding  conversa- 
tion, which  revealed  &  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  disciples  to  believe  that  such  a 
vocation  as  Jesus  foretold  for  hiniRelf  could 
be  in  accord  with  the  will  of  God.  Now 
they  are  told  and  shown  that  the  acceptance 
of  suffering  is  approved  by  God.  Instead 
of  putting  forward  their  crude  prejudices 
about  the  kingdom  of  GU>d,  the  disciples 
must  listen  to  Jesus.  What  he  has  to  say, 
however  new  and  staggering  it  may  sound, 
has  divine  authority  behind  it.  Perhaps  we 
may  go  further  and  argue  that  the  vision 
denoted  an  inner  hannony  between  the  great 
figures  and  leaders  of  the  divine  law  and 
Jesus  himself,  as  if  to  show  that,  however 
Jesus  was  criticized  for  breaking  the  law,  he 
was  really  carrying  on  its  spirit  and  fulfill- 
ing its  end.  The  disciples  were  familiar 
with  the  taunt  that  their  Master  was  a  here- 
tic, who  sat  loose  to  the  principles  of  true 
religion,  and  perhaps  this  taunt  had  sunk 
into  their  own  minds.  But,  if  they  were  per- 
plexed by  his  attitude  to  traditional  forms 
of  religion,  this  incident  would  help  to  as- 
sure them  that  he  was  in  the  line  of  the 
true  succession.  If  Moses  and  Elijah  had 
fellowship  with  him,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  his  loyalty,  whatever  the  Pharisees  said. 


At  the  same  time  the  experience  for  Jesus 
was  a  ratification  of  his  own  faith,  a 
foretaste  of  the  glory  which  was  to  follow 
his  sufferings.  He  was  to  triumph  over 
death  as  even  Moses  and  Elijah  had  not. 
The  disciples  on  earth  might  not  be  able  to 
enter  into  his  feelings  or  to  strengthen  him 
with  intelligent  sympathy  as  he  faced  the 
ordeal;  but  he  was  not  without  fellowship, 
and  God  conveyed  to  him  in  this  mysterious 
way  the  encouragement  and  confirmation 
which  even  he  required. 

Note  that  in  verse  5  what  Peter  says  is, 
"Lord,  it  is  a  good  thing  we  are  here  " — 
that  is,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  you.  As  if  he 
would  say,  "At  any  rate,  we  can  do  some- 
thing for  you;  we  can  put  up  tents  to  shelter 
you."  He  was  not  thinking  about  Mms^ 
and  his  two  companions,  as  the  ordinary 
translation  suggests.  What  he  had  in  mind 
was  not  that  it  was  delightful  for  them  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  spiritual  vision  and 
fellowship,  but  that  they  might  be  able  to 
be  of  some  practical  service. 

The  sequel  (verses  10-13)  shows  ^em  per- 
plexed that  they  are  afraid  to  ask  questions 
about  their  difficulty,  and  Jesus  resolves 
their  doubt  by  telling  them  that  the  Elijah 
of  whom  they  read  had  already  come  in  the 
person  of  John  the  Baptist.  Even  he  had 
had  to  suffer;  much  more  the  Messiah  whom 
he  heralded.  As  Elijah's  experience  typified 
John's,  so  it  typified  that  of  Jesus  himself. 
The  experience  of  suffering  in  the  divine 
cause  was  not  so  unexpected  or  so  novel  as 
the  disciples  imagined. 

In  this  way  Jesus  is  shown  to  have  tiio 
highest  claim  to  the  attention  of  his  follow* 
ers.  "  Hear  ye  him,"  that  is,  in  preference 
to  the  authorities.  It  is  not  what  the  Phari- 
sees or  the  scribes  say  about  Scripture  that 
is  the  final  word;  the  Jesus  who  is  setting 
his  face  toward  the  cross  had  the  last  and 
best  lig^t  to  throw  upon  all  the  problems  and 
X>erplexities  of  Hfe.  It  is  in  view  of  what 
he  is  that  everything  becomes  intelligible. 
Further,  it  is  implied  that  he  is  the  answer 
to  all  the  questions  of  life,  if  men  will  only 
ask  him  about  them.  To  "hear"  Jesus  is 
not  to  listen  to  him  merely.  He  hears  us, 
resolves  our  doubts,  and  clears  up  our  i>er- 
plexities,  even  when  these  are  caused  by 
some  traditional  views  about  the  word  of  God. 
It  is  when  we  have  courage  to  put  questions 
to  him  that  he  casts  new  light  upon  what 
troubles  us,  and  what  gives  us  courage  and 
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confidence  to  appeal  to  him  is  the  divine  as- 
soranee  that  he  is  God's  Son^  so  eloselj  in 
touch  with  the  Father  that  he  can  unveil 
what  otherwise  would  remain  a  mjstery  to 
our  minds.  In  fact,  the  gdden  text  illus- 
trates the  truth  underlying  the  saying  of 
Jesus,  '*  Gome  unto  me,"  which  follows  and 
ought  never  to  be  separated  from  the  words 
which  precede,  ''All  things  are  delivered  to 
me  by  my  Father.'* 


April  28 — Jesus  Rebukes  Self- 
ishness  (Mark  9:30-50) 

At  this  stage  in  his  ministry  Jesus  was 
concentrating  his  attention  upon  the  disciples, 
endeavoring  to  plant  in  their  minds  the  un- 
welcome truth  about  his  sufferings.  Ap- 
parently they  had  relapsed  from  the  frank 
mood  noted  in  our  last  lesson.  They  were 
afraid  to  put  questions  to  him  about  what 
puzzled  and  disconcerted  them.  Worse  than 
that,  they  let  their  imaginations  and  their 
tongues  loose  upon  what  they  still  firmly  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  immediate  future — the 
triumphant  kingdom  with  its  rewards.  What 
occupied  their  minds  was  their  rdative  posi- 
tions of  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  and  they 
had  been  quarreling  about  this.  They  re- 
fused to  let  their  thoughts  dwell  on  what 
Jesus  insisted  lay  in  front  of  them  and  of 
himself — ^refused  to  discuss  it  with  him. 
Far  more  congenial  it  was  to  apportion  the 
splendid  positions  which  they  hoped  to  gain 
in  the  triumph  of  their  Lord.  Apparently 
Jesus  had  overheard  their  excited,  angry 
tones  as  they  walked  behind  him.  They  were 
silent  in  his  presence  but  ready  enough  to 
talk  among  themselves  on  a  matter  which 
affected  their  private  interests  and  ambi- 
tions. He  knew  when  to  rebuke,  when  to  wait 
for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  read  them  a 
lesson,  and  the  time  came  when  they  were  in- 
side a  house  at  the  next  village.  It  is  a 
lesson  of  humble  service.  The  true  way  to 
honor  in  his  kingdom  is  to  lay  upon  oneself 
the  lowest  duties,  to  forget  oneself  in  doing 
what  one  can  for  others,  especially  for  the 
weak  and  humble.  To  ''receive  a  child  in 
my  name"  means  to  attend  to  smaH  and 
weak  things  on  earth  because  that  is  Ghrist's 
own  way.  Actions  like  this  are  to  be  done 
because  the  disciple  feels  they  arise  from 
his  connection  with  Ghrist;  and  such  lowly 
service  brings  the  great  God  himself  nearer. 

l%o  next  6tory  (verses  3S-40)   givea  a 


similar  rebuke  to  their  spirit  of  exclusiveness. 
Possibly  they  expected  to  be  praised  for 
having  checked  the  exercise.  They  may  have 
felt  that  this  unauthorized  person  had  no 
right  to  be  infringing  their  monopoly  and 
thereby  entitling  himself  to  the  reward  which 
would  be  theirs.  But  Jesus  takes  a  broader* 
view  of  the  situation.  He  is  only  too  thank- 
ful for  even  secret  and  imperfect  sympathy 
with  his  object.  If  a  man  uses  his  name  to 
exorcize  demons,  he  will  not  be  likely  to 
speak  evil  of  him  in  a  hurry. 

This  thought  is  carried  on  in  the  saying 
of  verse  41,  which  means  that  even  outsiders 
who  are  kind  to  their  disciples  out  of  respect 
for  their  Master  will  not  miss  their  reward. 
It  is  the  thought  developed  in  the  parable  of 
the  sheep  and  the  goats  in  Matt.  25.  Jesus 
declares  that  not  even  the  slightest  token  of 
sympathy  is  to  be  despised;  even  outsiders 
who  are  not  formally  Christians  will  be  re- 
warded for  anything  they  do  to  help  dis- 
ciples. It  is  as  if  he  warned  them  not  to  be 
proud  or  narrow  in  their  missionary  work, 
but  to  recognize  such  indications  of  human 
kindness  as  promising  tokens. 

Then  come  two  sayings  about  causing  dif- 
ficulties or  stumbling-blocks,  first  to  others 
and  secondly  to  themselves.  Jesus  speaks  of 
the  deadly  sin  and  guilt  of  leading  weaker 
Christians  to  lapse  from  their  faith ;  the  ut- 
most care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  setting  a 
bad  example  or  exerting  an  evil  influence. 
Christians  must  not,  at  their  peril,  please 
themselves  or  consider  that  such  weaker 
members  have  no  claim  upon  them;  they 
must  not  be  too  proud  or  selfish  to  think  of 
their  humbler  fellows.  Neither  must  they 
think  any  sacrifice  of  their  own  freedom  or 
comfort  too  costly  to  secure  their  salvation. 
This  is  the  stringent  counsel  of  verses  43-50. 
The  point  seems  to  be  that  any  temporary 
measures  of  self-denial,  even  painful  and 
costly,  will  be  well  worth  making  in  view  of 
what  they  bring  in  the  future.  The  word 
"salted"  in  verse  49  means  "consecrated," 
as  a  sacrifice  was  consecrated  with  salt  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  the  idea  is  that  the 
fire  of  discipline  and  tribulation  which  the 
disciple  has  to  undergo  here  and  now  is  salu- 
tary. Better  that  than  the  eternal  fire  of  heU 
for  the  self-indulgent  who  shirk  self-denial  I 
Finally,  Jesus  uses  "  salt "  to  express  the  in- 
fluence of  true  disciples  in  the  woild.  It  is 
such  self-denying  Christiana  who  are  tiie 
seasoning  of  a  selfish  world. 
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Among  the  cities  of  old  Babylonia  was 
Larsa  (the  EUasar  of  Gea.  14:1,  9;  modern 
Senkereh),  situated  near  one  of  the  great 
canals  (which  is  still  an  important  water- 
way), and  the  capital  of  a  small  State  and 
seat  of  a  dynasty.  Shamash,  the  sun-god, 
was  its  chief  deity,  and  a  great  temple  to 
him  has  been  uncovered  there.  His  name 
appears  in  the  salutation  of  nearly  every 
document  from  the  place.  The  city  came 
by  conquest  under  the  sway  of  the  great 
king  and  legislator,  Hammurapi,  when  he 
unified  aU  Babylonia.  It  has  been  exca- 
vated in  part,  and  many  documents  have 
been  brought  thence  to  the  United  States,  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  being  in  the 
Yale  Museum.  Some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing documents  consist  of  private  correspon- 
dence, from  about  2000  b.o.,  and  these  letters 
reveal  in  an  intimate  way  the  life  of  the 
time  in  that  city. 

The  Yale  University  Press  has  just  issued 
an  unusually  interesting  volume  containing 
a  part  of  this  correspondence,  in  which  Dr. 
Lutz  has  autographed  (that  is,  copied  and 
printed  in  the  cuneiform  character)  152 
letters  and  has  also  transliterated,  trans- 
lated, and  annotated  thirty-three.  The  re- 
sult is  instructive  from  the  antiquarian,  the 
human,  and  the  Biblical  sides.  Omnbining 
the  second  and  third  is  the  following  letter 
(No.  XXVII,,  pp.  22-23,  obverse  of  which 
is  reproduced  here  with  its  envelop)  from 
a  brother  to  his  sister,  especially  notable 
because  it  gives  a  spelling  of  the  name 
'* Abraham  "  not  hitherto  found  in  Babylonian 
documents. 

"  To  Elmeshum,  speak:  Thus  says  Sirum: 
May  Shamash  and  TAK  of  Eshara*  for  my 
sake  preserve  thy  life  for  eternal  days! 
EstabHsh  in  this  fashion  the  sisterly  rela* 
tion,  for  we  have  grown  up  together  since 
we  were  small.  TTiou  hast  acquired  since 
a  protective  genius.*  Not  at  all  didst  thou 
reduce  the  price  of  15  she  of  silver,  but, 
yesterday,  I  took  Aba-ra^am,  when  thou 
hadst  come.  Not  until  thou  hadst  over- 
charged me  didst  thou  comply.  Thou  (hast 
said)  :  '  In  the  future  I  shall  send  unto 
thee  good  .  .  .  and  .  .  .*  Thou  didst 
not  cause  (it)  to  be  sent.  But  as  T  have 
told  thee  I  (say  again):  'If  the  patrician 
Abi-Amurrum,  who  took  thee,  needs  beds, 
then  let  him  write  to  me,  and  I  may  send 


him  5  beds.'  I,  now,  dispatch  with  another 
ship  a  man  unto  thee.  Bend  me  for  l/6th 
of  a  shekel  of  silver,  drink,  and  food.  May 
I  therein  recognize  thy  sisterly  disposition/' 

The  name  of  the  patriardh  as  hitherto 
read  in  the  cuneiform  took  the  forms 
A-ba-ra-ma,  A-ba-am-ra-ma,  and  A-ba-am- 
ra-am.  Here  it  appears  as  A-ba-ra-ha-am, 
the  h  corresponding  to  the  heavy  guttural 
h  of  Hebrew.  This  spelling  is,  however,  not 
that  of  the  Old  .Testament,  which  employs 
the  lighter  non-guttural  aspirate.  An  in- 
teresting point  here  is  that  the  correspon- 
dence is  assigned  to  a  date  within  about  a 
century  of  the  patriarch's  time,  if  (on  the 
basis  of  Gen.  14)*  Abraham  was  a  contem- 
porary of  HammurapL 

The  letter  seems  to  show  that  the  sister 
was  the  wealthy  member  of  the  family,  to 
whom  the  brother  appeals  earnestly  to  show 
her  "sisterly  disposition"  by  fumishmg 
"  drink  and  food." 

Another  letter  (No.  III.,  pp.  8-9),  also 
an  appeal  for  food  and  clothing,  testifies  to 
the  constancy  of  human  nature,  human  fail- 
ings, and  the  ready  finding  of  excuses  for 
failure.    It  says  in  part: 

"  Send  me  one  robe !  Do  not  be  negligent 
toward  me.  You  have  always  an  open  door 
[i.e.f  'another  excuse'].  Send  me  a  half 
of  a  qa  of  oil." 

Profit-sharing  is  supposed  to  be  a  very, 
very  modern  commercial  improvement.  But 
in  view  of  the  following  (No.  VI.,  p.  10) 
one  may  again  ask  whether  there  la  any- 
thing new  under  the  sun. 

"  As  you  have  heard,  since  the  second 
month  my  master  has  told  me  to  distribute 
to  the  men  the  -equal  shares  of  the  profits 
which  are  on  hand,  so  I  put  the  equal  shares 
of  the  profits  which  are  on  hand  before  the 
men,  on  account  of  the  order  of  my  lord. 
On  account  of  you  my  lord  has  told  me  to 
divide  up.  And  to  my  lord  I  spoke  in  this 
fashion:  *  Let  th«  men  take  the  eqiml  shares 
of  the  profits  which  are  on  hand.  But  the 
men  of  the  brickyard,  I  do  not  give  them.' 
So  I  hold  the  brickmakers  for  two  months. 
Come  up  and  your  case,  which  you  have, 
establish  before  the  servants  of  the  king." 

Here  profits  of  some  business  are  shared 
among    certain    men,    but    laborers   in    the 
(Continued  on  page  S5S) 
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Then  said  the  Jews  unto  him:  Thou  art  not 
yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham f  Jesus  said  unto  them:  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham 
was,  I  am. — John  8:57,  58. 

Conjecture  has  often  endeavored  to  form 
some  clear  conception  of  the  phTsieal  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus.  The  conventional  por- 
traits,  long-haired  and  bearded,  and  with 
the  aspect  always  of  weariness  and  sorrow, 
were  bom  of  ideas  which  no  longer  possess 
us  and  rest  upon  mere  tradition.  The  early 
Church,  accustomed  to  the  exquisite  perfec- 
tion in  which  the  pagan  world  portrayed  its 
gods,  and  afraid  of  the  corruption  of  a  so- 
called  sensual  imagination,  found  pleasure 
in  representing  the  bodily  aspect  of  its 
Lord  under  Isaiah's  picture  of  an  afflicted 
sufferer  or  David's  description  of  a  smitten 
and  wasted  outcast.  The  early  Fathers  are 
emphatic  in  the  assertion  that  **  if  we  could 
see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  ^ould 
desire  him."  "  In  appearance,"  says  dem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  "he  was  base";  ♦'his 
body,"  writes  Origen,  "  was  small  and  ill- 
shapen  " ;  "  had  no  human  handsomeness," 
adds  Tertullian,  and  this  distorted  inference 
went  to  even  more  absurd  extremes,  and  a 
fancy  found  circulation  to  the  effect  that 
Jesus  was  a  leper.  Now  since  it  was  under 
the  egis  of  these  ideas  that  the  traditional 
portrait  arose,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
more  to  secure  its  complete  rejection.  Nor 
was  there  wanting  in  that  same  early  Church 
a  party  which  did  reject  completely  and 
with  emphasis  this  morbid  and  baseless 
mental  picture.  They  believed  that  in  the 
son  of  David  there  was  not  a  little  of  the 
physical  charm  of  his  great  ancestor:  a 
fourth-century  print  of  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem  shows  a  youth  with  short  hair 
and  beardless  face  and  quick  and  nervous 
features;  while  St.  Jerome  declares  that 
there  must  have  been  "something  starry" 
about  the  face  and  figure  of  the  Man  from 
Nazareth.  To  open  the  New  Testament  is 
very  qniekly  to  discover  that  in  the  figure 


of  the  earthly  Jesus  there  must  have  been 
much  that  was  compellingly  attractive.  He 
moved  among  men  royally ;  they  rose  up  and 
followed  him  without  a  word;  women 
served  him  devotedly  to  the  end,  and  the 
blood-smeared,  elderly  portrait  of  tradition 
gradually  resolves  itself  into  the  features  of 
a  Galilean  Apollo.  No  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  will  have  failed  to  note  the  em- 
phasis there  laid  on  the  look  of  Jesus. 
Again  and  again  comment  is  made  on  the 
glance  of  his  eye — ^now  conveying  censure, 
now  reproach,  now  wistfulness,  and  now 
again  compassion.  His  look  has  come  down 
the  ages,  and  the  power  and  beauty  of  his 
form,  no  less  than  of  his  words,  alone  ac- 
count for  him.  He  moves  through  the  pages 
of  the  gospel  neither  wearily  nor  sadly — 
tho  weariness  and  sadness  both  have  their 
moments — ^but  treading  the  streets  of  that 
distant  Jerusalem  or  the  hills  of  Gkdilee, 
possest,  as  possibly  none  other  has  been,  of 
what  one  of  the  poets  ascribes  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney: 

"  A  sweet,  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 
Perpetual  comfort  in  a  face 
The  lineaments  of  gospel  books." 

My  text  is  to  be  read  with  this  in  mind. 
The  older  commentators  discover  in  the 
mention  of  fifty  years  a  suggestion  of  which 
they  make  the  most,  that  Jesus  was  looking 
very  old.  The  cares  and  toils  of  his  min- 
istry, the  fret  and  strain  of  his  mission  of 
redemption  had,  they  said,  so  lined  and 
furrowed  and  saddened  his  countenance  as 
to  add  something  like  twenty  years  to  his 
appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
much  more  probable  that  the  utterance  was 
intended  as  the  very  opposite — a  crushing 
retort  to  the  presumption  of  youth,  "  When 
a  man  comes  to  fifty,"  they  say  in  effect, 
"he  may  begin  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  those  to  whom  age  and  experience  have 
given  the  right  to  speak,"  and  the  biting 
scorn  which  they  put  into  the  sentence  is  a 
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dear  proof  that  the  person  againat  whom 
they  hurled  the  gibe  was  one  whose  features 
mode  the  very  mention  of  half  a  century  of 
life  absurd.  Jesus  was  probably  under 
thirty  when  he  died — for  the  "  thirty  years/' 
like  the  "  forty  days "  of  the  gospels,  is  an 
artificial  period — and  there  is,  therefore,  a 
very  elear-eut  piece  of  irony  on  the  part 
both  of  the  venerable  graybeards  and  of  the 
young  religious  rebel  in  the  dialog  before  us 
here — ''Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old, 
and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  f  The  eon- 
tempt  is  meant  to  be  withering,  but  not  half 
so  mordant' is  it  as  the  answer,  which  sent 
the  venerable  professors  of  theology  to 
grope  among  the  gathered  stones  of  the  still 
incomplete  temple  for  weapons  to  replace 
their  useless  dialectic — ''Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 
There  is,  therefore,  in  the  contemplation 
of  Jesus  an  element  of  unstudied  and  youth- 
ful naturalness.  As  F.  W.  Bobertson  put  it 
years  ago:  "There  was  around  him  no 
false  mist  of  holiness,  no  solemn  affectation ; 
he  was  found  at  the  marriage-feast,  he  ac- 
cepted with  indifference  the  invitation  of 
the  rich  Pharisee  and  the  scorned  publican. 
He  mixed  with  the  crowd  as  one  of  them." 
His  very  words  are  full  of  charm  and 
novelty,  of  beauty  and  of  humor,  when  read 
without  the  obsolete  portrait  behind  them  of 
the  bleeding  man  of  sorrows,  or  the  com- 
mentary upon  them  of  that  mind  for  whom 
the  fresh  young  Galilean  has  been  buried  in 
the  grave-clothes  of  Pauline  theology.  Dr. 
Glover  in  The  Jesus  of  History  strikes  this 
note  with  graphic  force.  He  pictures  a 
household,  a  widow  with  five  sons  and  at 
least  two  daughters,  and  Jesus  the  eldest 
growing  to  manhood  in  the  Nazareth  home. 
The  parables  are  bom  in  those  years  of 
growth  out  of  what  he  saw  around  him  and 
out  of  a  gift  for  story-telling  which  as- 
suredly did  not  awaken  for  the  first  time 
when  he  had  gone  out  into  the  world.  In 
every  common  ministry  of  the  home— the 
baking,  the  sweeping,  the  family  life,  the 
patching  of  clothes,  the  candles  and  bushels 
and  beds  and  moths  and  rust — Ihere  came  to 
him  something,  quickly  noted  and  never  for- 
gotten, which  afterward  he  made  immortal. 
In  the  road  around  Nazareth  he  had  seen 
the  traffic  between  Eg3rpt  and  Mesopotamia 
and  the  world  around,  pilgrims,  traders, 
embassies,  even  monarchs,  and  they  come 
into  the  words  of  the  man  from  a  bright 


quick  mind  of  a  •boy,  who  went  down  to  the 
road  and  walked  alongside  the  camels  and 
gathered  his  notions  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  the  glory  of  them,  of  the  manj 
that  came  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
from  the  sight  of  Nubians,  Egyptians, 
Romans,  Oreeks,  and  even  Britons,  as  well 
as  orientals. 

^One  always  tiiinks  of  him,"  says  an 
artistic  mind,  "  as  a  young  bridegroom  with 
his  companions,  as  indeed  he  sbmewhere 
describes  himself,  as  a  shepherd  straying 
through  a  vaBey  with  his  sheep  in  search  of 
green  meadow  or  cool  stream,  as  a  singer 
trying  to  build  out  of  music  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Ood,  as  a  lover  for  whose  love  the 
whole  world  was  too  small,  as  exquisite  as 
the  coming  of  spring  and  quite  as  natural. 
I  see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  believing  that 
such  was  tiie  charm  of  his  personality  that 
his  mere  presence  could  bring  peace  to  souls 
in  anguish,  that  those  who  touched  his  gar- 
ments or  his  hands  forgot  their  pain;  that 
as  he  passed  by  on  the  highway  people  who 
had  seen  nothing  saw  clearly,  and  others 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  voice  of  love 
and  found  it  musical  as  Apollo's  lute,  that 
evil  fled  at  his  approach,  that  men  rose  as 
it  were  from  the  grave  when  he  called  them; 
that  when  he  taught  on  the  hill-side  the 
multitudes  forgot  hunger  and  thirst  and 
care,  and  that  to  his  friends  who  sat  at  meat 
with  him  the  sweetness  of  Gk>d  drew  near." 

We  have  not  here  the  Jesus  of  traditional 
theology,  etiU  less  of  Michelangelo's 
"Last  Judgment";  rather  have  we  the 
apotheosis  of  all  the  wonderful  natural  beauty 
whereby  the  old  pagan  world  had  sought  to 
depict  the  gods,  bringing  heaven  and  nature 
and  love  and  happiness  aB  right  up  to  the 
doors  of  men,  answering  all  the  longings 
that  humanity  has  had  for  itself;  bursting 
into  an  old  age  tied  by  convention  and  tra- 
dition, of  stunted  and  deformed  and  afraid 
human  nature,  with  a  life  that  is  real, 
showing  in  the  common  things  of  home  and 
street  and  fleld  and  market,  and  a  man's 
simple  fundamental  hoM  of  God,  the  life 
that  is  life  indeed.  Jesus  did  not  move 
through  the  world  conscious  of  some  sort  of 
rdle  of  an  official  character;  he  walked  only 
as  one  who  had  touched  reality  and  attained 
to  union  with  it.  He  never  attempts  to  de- 
fine God;  he  only  declares  him  to  be  per- 
fect; he  only  affirms  him  to  be  spirit,  and 
thereby  acknowledges  him  to  be  beyond 
definition;  he  nowhere  fixes  the  nature  of 
sin  or  elaborates  a  system  of  salvation  or  a 
tariff  of  forgiveness  beyond  saying  that  to 
be  saved  is  to  forget  yourself,  and  that  to 
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forget  yourself  is  to  begin  to  discover  your- 
self— ^beyond  saying  that  God's  forgiveness, 
at  any  rate,  is  mueh  more  anxious  to  reach 
us  than  we  are  to  possess  it.  The  whole 
attitude  and  outlook  of  Jesus  depend  not 
upon  exact  thinking  or  accurate  compre- 
hension; they  depend  rather  on  what  Keats 
longed  to  live  by — sensation;  on  the  life  of 
the  easy,  natural^  loving  heart,  awake  to  the 
beauty  and  the  need  of  life  around  it,  find- 
ing that  the  simplest  and  nearest  are  always 
the  fullest  and  the  truest  ways  to  Gk>d.  It 
was  because  he  lived  so  that  he  revealed 
God  and  has  the  value  of  God,  for  God 
always  comes  nearest  to  us  in  the  form  of 
humanity. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  began  to  practise 
not  the  religion  about  Jesus,  but  the  religion 
Sn  and  of  Jesus  f  The  world  is  still  telling 
the  spirit  of  youth  that  it  is  incompetent  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  life.  It  is  not  yet 
fifty  years  old.  Orthodox  Christianity  does 
not  stand  on  what  Jesus  said  about  God  and 
life  and  man  and  the  world,  nor  does  it  even 
look  at  these  things  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Jesus.  It  is  so  entirely  occupied  with 
what  Paul  said  about  Jesus,  with  the  in- 
veterate attempts  of  that  apostle  and  his 
successors  to  twist  the  cross  of  Calvary  into 
the  shape  of  Hebrew  religious  thought,  and 
to  find  in  it  and  drag  out  of  it  the  ideas  of 
the  Old-Testament  sacrifice,  the  scapegoat, 
and  the  blood-substitution,  tiiat  real  Chris- 
tianity has  got  buried  under  a  mass  of 
Utter.  Not  criticism  and  clever  analysis, 
but  looking  with  the  eyes  of  love,  seeing 
things,  as  the  artist  does,  for  their  sake  and 
as  they  are,  not  for  your  own  and  as  you 
want  them  to  be:  the  simple  vision  of  the 
poet  which  gathers  impressions  rather  than 
outlines,  and  yet  is  more  accurate  in  its 
results— ^his  is  the  view-point  of  Jesus,  which 
leads  to  a  synthetic  and  undistorted  appre- 
hension. It  is  this  attitude  which  makes 
the  world  thrill  to  a  man's  touch,  which 
makes  souls  fly  to  him  and  form  around 
him  and  draw  their  life  from  him.  It  is 
this  which  makes  him  say  with  Whitman: 

**  You  air  that  serves  me  with  breath  to 

speak, 
You  objects  that  call  from  diffusion  my 

meanings  and  give  them  shape. 
You  light  that  wraps  me  and  aB  things  in 

delicate  equable  showers, 
You  paths  worn  in  irregular  hollows  by  the 

road-side, 


I  believe  you  are  latent  with  unseen  exis- 
tences, you  are  so  dear  to  me." 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  what  I  suppose  the  learned  would  call 
"  natural  religion,''  the  faith  which  finds  not 
its  comfort  in  creeds,  but  discovers  God  in 
common  life  and  speaking  through  it,  in 
smiling  nature  and  the  self-expression  behind 
it,  in  the  thought  and  aspiration  of  man  and 
of  woman,  in  the  touch  of  mind  on  mind, 
spirit  on  spirit,  and  flesh  on  flesh  with  love 
behind.  Probably  God  is  never  closer  to  you 
even  now  than  in  some  human  form,  his  ac- 
cents never  clearer  than  in  some  beloved 
voice;  his  saving  power  never  fuller  than  in 
some  dear  soul  that  has  found  itself  by  for- 
getting itself  and,  by  self-denial,  has  af- 
firmed' its  life.  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  always 
young,  it  is  never  at  any  time  fifty  years 
old,  it  never  lives  long  enough  to  grow  ortho- 
dox, stereotyped,  and  stale;  when  it  dies  in 
the  form  of  some  old  Simeon  he  has  always 
been  "expecting  the  consolation  of  Israel," 
and  he  always  finds  it,  and  if  he  lives  to  be 
a  hundred  he  is  never  Mtj  years  old.  If  I 
were  to  have  always  before  my  eyes  some- 
thing to  represent  the  Christ,  the  Jesus- 
Christ,  to  me  and  could  select  whatever  I 
would  I  should  choose  a  statuette  such  as  I 
saw  not  long  ago  in  a  Lincolnshire  drawing- 
room.  It  was  a  fair  fresh  youth,  perfect  in 
symmetry,  with  a  flash  in  the  eye,  and  a 
smile  on  the  lips,  and  health  and  happiness 
in  everj  rippling  line  from  head  to  foot, 
standing  on  tiptoe,  arms  raised  open  as  of 
a  suppliant,  and  with  the  gaze  upward. 
They  call  it  "  Happy  Expectation,"  and  it 
is  also  wholesome,  unconventional,  untram- 
meled  s^f-realization — to  go  out  and  live, 
that  is  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  on 
the  path  of  perpetual  youth  and  to  find, 
with  Jesus,  God  and  num  and  life  and  the 
world  aB  opening  their  doors  to  your  soul. 

But  the  answer  of  Jesus  strikes  the  cor- 
recting and  completing  note.  The  sneer  of 
the  rabbis  was  directed  against  youth;  his 
reply  is  to  make  the  stupendous  claim  that 
such  a  life  and  such  a  religion  as  he  em- 
bodied were  the  oldest  things  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  reply  the  significance  of  which  has 
been  lost  amid  doctrines  of  preexistence. 
"Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day";  and 
what  is  the  day  of  Jesus  f  Is  it  not  that 
day  in  which  the  religion  of  perpetual  youth, 
abandoning  old  places  and  worn-out  sys- 
tems, moves  forth  at  the  call  of  God  to  pil- 
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grimage  and  adventure,  to  enterprise  and 
discovery,  from  the  old  and  beaten  pathway 
to  the  new  and  better  roadf  And  what  did 
Abraham  do  when  he  went  out  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  not  knowing  whither  he  went, 
but  the  very  thing  which  to  Jesus  repre- 
sented the  heart  and  soul  and  life  of  relig-  * 
ion,  venture  the  consecrated  spirit  to  the 
currents  and  cross-currents  of  existence  as  a 
swimmer,  strong  and  confident,  trusts  him- 
self to  the  seal  "  He  went  out,"  says  the 
old  writer  of  Oenesis,  "  not  knowing  whither 
he  went " :  "  He  went  out,"  says  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  "because  he  sought  a  city 
which  had  foundations."  "And  you,"  says 
Jesus  in  effect,  "  presume  to  invoke  Abra- 
ham— ^you  who  never  move  an  inch  from 
your  tradition,  you  who  are  bound  and  fet- 
tered and  imprisoned  by  yesterday's  ortho- 
doxy; you  who  have  lost  your  souls  by  sav- 
ing them!  Where  is  your  spiritual  adven- 
ture; where  is  your  sublime  and  supreme  joy 
in  going  out  without  settled  rule  and  form 
and  destination  t  Your  religious  daj  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Abraham ;  it  is  your  own, 
and  thank  God  it  is.  My  religious  day  was 
in  the  world  long  before  Abraham,  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  rejoiced,  and  the  eternal 
God  went  out  on  a  quest  for  fuller  life  and 
said,  *  Let  us  create.'  The  spirit  that  makes 
my  life  what  it  is  is  the  spirit  that  was  in 
him.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before 
Abraham  was,  I  am."  And  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  finds  added  force  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  gospel  where  the  Word, 
which  was  God  from  the  beginning  and 
created  aU  things,  is  said  to  have  become 
fiesh  in  this  same  Jesus,  this  happy  child 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  hills,  taking  life  as 
a  sacrament,  feeling  God  not  as  the  shadow 
of  gloom  but  as  the  spirit  of  joy,  seeing  him 
in  the  sun  on  the  lake,  in  the  plow,  in  the 
furrow,  in  a  soldier's  simple  trust  in  his 
word,  in  a  Greek's  mere  desire  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  in  Mary  sitting  at  his  feet 
and  John  leaning  on  his  breast,  in  a  road 
which  has  a  turning  that  hides  to-morrow 
out  of  sight,  in  a  child  that  takes  life  as  it 
comes  and  where  it  can  not  see  accepts  on 
trust. 

This  is  the  old  theology  which  is  eternally 
new:  this  it  is  to  have  the  Christ-spirit  in 
the  heart,  to  strike  a  philosophy  far  more 
eternal  and  divine  than  anything  the  rabbis 
anywhere  have  evolved  or  explained.    Abra- 


ham is  not  so  very  old  after  all.  Long  be- 
fore he  ever  moved  out  from  his  earliest 
dwelling  to  seek  a  country  there  were  rich 
and  vast  civilizations  in  which  men  and  wo- 
men were  seeking  satisfaction  and  peace,  in 
which  blind  guides  were  crying,  "  Lo,  here  " 
and  "  Lo,  there " ;  but  only  to  the  few  in 
splendid  Babylon  or  imperial  Egypt  did  the 
Christ  draw  near  to  say  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  you."  And  yet  there  were 
those  few:  before  Abraham  was  the  Jesus- 
life  floated  before  men  as  the  goal  of  all 
desirous  roaming.  And  so  down  all  the  cen- 
turies hearts  have  longed  for  they  knew  not 
what,  and  did  not  discover  that,  like  Faust, 
they  sought  a  draft  which  would  provide 
them  with  perpetual  youth.  That  is  the  age- 
less longing,  and  that  it  is  which  is  satisfied 
by  the  religion  which  is  in  Jesus  and  which, 
through  the  everlasting  Christ,  may  be  with- 
in all  of  us.  As  I  close  I  am  possibly  ad- 
dressing some  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
revival  of  religion.  Permit  me  to  ask  what 
religion  it  is  that  you  are  anxious  to  revive! 
"  We  shall  never  again,"  says  Dr.  Hastings 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Expository  Times, 
"  preach  the  theology  of  St.  Paul  as  our 
fathers  preached  it."  From  the  leading  com- 
piler of  dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
best-known  journal  for  preachers,  such  an 
admission  is  as  significant  as  it  is  gratify- 
ing. We  do  not  want  any  revival  of  relig- 
ion about  Jesus:  what  we  do  want  and  what 
I  would  fain  ask  you  to  join  me  in  securing 
is  a  revival  of  the  religion  that  was  in  Jesus 
— the  free,  happy,  youthful  spirit  wiiich  is 
never  fifty  years  old  and  which  belongs  to 
ages  long  before  Abraham,  which  going 
through  the  world  doing  good,  full  of  the 
joy  of  living,  happy  in  itself,  its  loves,  and 
its  God,  is  alive  and  alert  with  the  thrill  of 
all  created  things.  The  dream  of  such  a  re- 
ligion most  human  and  yet  most  divine,  the 
flower  of  man  and  God,  has  often  floated 
before  men's  eyes  and  touched  and  stirred 
their  hearts  for  a  little  time,  and  then  Mr. 
Formalist  has  come  and  rescued  some  worn- 
out  philosophy  and  buried  the  dream  under 
it,  until  love  has  cried  afresh,  ".  .  .  They 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him."  Lo!  this  is  our 
Lord,  the  young  Jesus,  the  everlasting 
Christ:  lo!  this  is  our  dream,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven — the  collapse  of  a  civilization  in 
which  the  barbarous  savagery  and  degrad- 
ing anachronism  of  war  are  still  possible;  in 
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which  the  longing  for  the  air  and  the  sun, 
for  liberation  and  spontaneity,  is  asphyxi- 
ated, and  the  glorious  fulness  and  beauty 
of  man^  full-limbed  and  full-blooded,  are 
dwarfed  and  deformed  by  convention  and 
half  his  desires  voted  impossible  and  the 
other  half  indecent  by  a  smug  pharisaism. 
Tea,  this  is  our  dream,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  life  beautiful  and  full  and  free 
of  the  divine  and  godlike,  youthful  yet  eter- 
nal Jesus.  Edward  Carpenter  sees  Christi- 
anity rightly  when  he  pictures  a  world  ruled 
by  a  mightier  than  Mammon: 

"A  new  conception  of  life  yet  ancient  as 
creation  (since  indeed,  properly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  other), 

The  life  of  the  heart,  the  life  of  friendship 
and  attachmenti 

The  love  of  men  for  each  other,  so  tender, 
heroic,  constant. 

That  has  come  all  down  the  ages,  in  every 
clime,  in  every  nation; 

The  love  of  women  for  each  other,  so  rapt, 
intense. 

And  not  less  the  love  of  men  for  women, 
and  of  women  for  men,  on  a  newer, 
greater  scale  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
conceived. 

Orand,  free,  and  equal,  gracious  yet  ever 
incommensurable, 

The  soul  of  comradeship  glides  in ; 

Everywhere  a  new  motive  of  life  dawns." 

If  this  is  the  religion  you  are  setting  forth 
Co  revive,  then  you  have  in  your  heart  a 
blessing  for  the  world.  When  you  open 
your  New  Testament  and  read  about  "  eter- 
nal life  "  you  at  once  form  the  opinion  that 
it  has  something  to  do  with  your  existence 


after  death.  It  has  no  such  connection. 
Eternal  life  is  just  the  quality  of  life  that 
Jesus  lived — the  Christ-life.  The  life  which 
is  moving  in  an  atmosphere  far  above  the 
miasmas  of  sin  in  perfect  liberty  under  the 
law  of  love,  the  life  never  fifty  years  old, 
yet  always  older  than  Abraham.  And  he 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  eternal  life — ^not 
"  shall  possess  "  it,  but  has  it  here  and  now, 
has  entered  into  the  secret  which  made  Jesus 
what  he  was,  has  passed  from  death  to  life, 
is  saved  from  sin,  is  delivered  from  himself, 
in  converted,  bom  again,  created  anew — 
what  matter  the  phraseology  if  so  be  that 
you  apprehend  the  facts  f  This  is  the  salva- 
tion which  is  waiting  for  you — ^yonng  and 
old,  wise  and  simple,  quick  and  weary,  I 
oflfer  you  in  God^s  name,  not  theologies,  not 
confessions,  not  conventions,  but  life,  the 
life  that  took  flesh  in  Jesus,  the  life  that 
dares  to  be  itself,  the  life  that  loves  and 
strives  and  laughs  and  hopes  and  labors 
and  goes  out  after  its  desire,  the  life  that  in 
every  century  has  moved  fresh  and  beautiful 
among  men,  the  life  that  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  That  is  your  life ;  reach  out 
your  hand  and  take  it.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
it:  it  is  the  life  that  saves,  the  life  Christ 
gives,  the  life  eternal  and  divine.  To  make 
that  your  own  by  the  opening  of  your  heart 
to  it,  by  the  throwing  back  of  the  gates 
that  the  king  may  come,  is  to  wrest  from  the 
universe  its  secret  and  to  see  him  whom 
Moses  and  the  prophets  did  foretell,  and, 
finding  him  fleshed  in  Jesus,  to  rise  up,  leave 
all,  and  follow  him. 
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And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  the 
honour  of  the  nations  into  it. — ^Rev. 
21:26. 

It  is  an  old  dream.  It  is  a  dream  as  old 
as  Hebrew  history,  a  sort  of  gleam  on  the 
horizon  of  the  world.  One  wonders  if  it 
win  ever  be  realized.  The  singers  of  Israel 
sang  of  it:  "And  the  daughters  of  Tyre 
shall  be  there  with  a  gif*."  "  The  kings  of 
Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  pres- 
ents; the  kings  of  8heba  and  Seba  shall 
offer  gifts.  Tea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down 
before  him;  all  nations  shall  serve  him." 
The  prophets  were  lured  on  by  the  vision 


of  it,  a  vision  of  the  time  when  all  nations 
would  say,  "Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

We  have  seen  in  history  an  approximation 
to  this  prophecy.  Constantino  sought  to 
erect  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  in  the 
city  which  bears  his  name,  an  eternal  monu- 
ment. In  7%e  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Soman  Empire  Gibbon  gives  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  how  Constantino  laid  under 
tribute  the  whole  world  to  enrich  the  city 
of  his  dreams  and  his  desires.  Millions  of 
money  were  set  aside  for  the  construction 
of  walls,  porticoes,  and  aqueducts.    The  great 
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forests  OTershadowing  the  shores  of  the 
Black  6ea  were  searched  and  sacrificed,  and 
the  -white  marble  quarries  of  Proconnesus 
rendered  up  their  choicest  treasures  to 
enrich  the  capital.  Magistrates  of  distant 
provinces  were  directed  to  supply  profes- 
sors, scholars,  and  artists.  The  inmiortal 
masterpieces  of  Phiddas  and  Ljsippus  scat- 
tered  over  neighboring  territories,  .together 
with  the  trophies  of  memorable  wars  and 
the  finished  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  of 
sages  and  poets,  were  gathered  to  eon- 
tribute  to  the  splendid  triumph  of  Ck>n- 
etantinople.  The  glory  end  the  honor  of  na- 
ticms  were  brought  into  it.  But  it  was  not 
of  such  a  eity  that  the  Hebrew  people 
dreamed  and  for  which  they  prayed  and 
planned. 

Their  dream  was  a  dream  of  a  city  of 
God,  a  dty  with  invisible  foundations,  a 
eity  of  happiness  and  of  holiness,  of  right- 
eousness and  i>eace,  a  city  where  the  hideous 
things  of  life  were  missed  and  the  dreams  of 
eenturies  realized.  Nor  is  that  dream 
visionary.  We  have  all  dreamed  it  God 
pity  us  if  we  have  not.  We  dream  of  a 
city  where  wealth  and  glory  and  honor 
contribute  to  human  happiness  and  moral 
character,  where  material  riches  and'  power 
are  transformed  and  made  subservient  to 
moral  ends.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great 
question  before  our  modem  world.  Here  it 
is  in  a  word :  **  Shall  material  things  be 
ends  in  themBelvesf'  Shall  civilization 
contribute  merely  to  its  own  maintenance! 
Shall  the  nation  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  wealth  and  building  up  power,  or 
shall  it  exist  to  contribute  to  a  more  dis- 
tant purpose  and  be  subservient  to  some- 
thing higher?  This  great  world-war  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  the  challenge  and  the 
claim  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  that  the  nations 
with  their  glory  and  their  honor,  with  their 
wealth  and  their  power,  are  not  ends  in 
themselves  but  are  to  be  subservient  to  a 
higher  purpose  and  to  contribute  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  Unless 
this  great  world^war  is  just  ''a  dog-fight 
in  the  front  street  of  the  world,"  then  it  is 
the  clash  of  great  ideas  and  the  conflict  of 
opposing  forces.  Two  ideals  of  life  are  at 
death-grips  and  it  is  ours  to  grapple  with 
the  situation  and  understand  the  mystery 
and  message  of  this  greatest  world-war. 
The  conflict  is  not  new,  but  it  is  new  in 
crisis.     The  conflict  is  as  old  as  life.     It 


was  of  it  that  Kipling  was  thinking  when 
he  said: 

"  For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard. 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 
And  guarding,  calls  not  thee  to  guard. 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word — 
Thy  mercy  on  thy  people.  Lord  I  ** 

There  you  have  it.  On  the  one  hand,  you 
have  a  civilization  which  is  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  ''valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust." 
On  the  other  hand>  you  have  a  civilization 
that,  "guarding,  calls  on  Ood  to  guard,"  a 
civilization  not  fulfilled  in  itself,  but  made 
subservient  to  moral  and  ethical  purposes, 
bringing  its  glory  and  honor  into  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

What  light,  then,  we  ask,  does  the  great 
war  throw  upon  the  problem  of  foreign 
missions  and  the  winning  of  the  world  for 
Christ  f  Can  we,  out  of  the  conflict,  catch 
some  clear  command  and  discover  some  high- 
way of  hope  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Hebrew 
dream  and  the  enthronement  of  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Godf 

I.  Consecration  and  Nationalism:  The 
great  war  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  consecration  of  nationalism.  This  is  not 
a  war  of  nation  against  nation,  but  a  war  of 
allied  nations.  No  nation  lives  to  itself 
and  no  nation  dies  to  itself.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  quite  aware  that  the  struggle 
of  the  Civil  War  was  more  than  national. 
It  was  international.  He  wrote  it  into  his 
immortal  message  when  he  said  that 
America  was  struggling  to  prove  ''whether 
this  nation,  or  any  nation,  could  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free."  The  Civil  War  was 
not  a  local  conflict,  the  issue  of  which  had 
no  international  signiflcance.  The  whole 
world  breathed  in  a  new  and  purer  air  when 
triumph  came  to  the  cause  of  righteousness 
and  human  freedom.  And  it  matters  greatly 
to  all  the  world  what  the  issue  of  this  war 
will  be.  The  tides  of  victory  will  touch 
our  shores  as  they  touch  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia.  The  statesmen  and 
politicians  who  think  that  America  can  live 
apart  like  a  lone  star  are  indulging  a  soft 
hope  that  can  never  be  realized.  The  law 
of  God  is  stronger  than  the  law  of  man. 
God  forced  this  nation  out  of  its  isolation 
years  ago.  It  was  God's  hand  that  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  nation  out  to  the 
Pacific  and  down  to  the  borders  of  Mexico. 
It  was  God's  hand  that  led  America  into  the 
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warm  waters  around  Cuba  and  out  into  the 
Pacific  to  the  islands  of  the  Philippines. 
Every  great  nation  has  had  its  responsibili- 
ties thrust  upon  it.  No  great  empire  ever 
said :  "  Go  to !  let  us  build  an  empire  like 
this  or  like  that,"  and  then  went  and 
accomplished  its  dream.  Nations  and  em- 
pires do  not  so  grow.  They  grow  and 
develop  reluctantly,  little  by  little,  and 
America  has  been  shoved  off  the  ledge  of 
self-contented  isolation  out  into  world- 
diplomacy  and  international  interests,  so 
that  she,  too,  might  contribute  her  share  to 
the  making  of  an  entire,  new  world. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  writings  of 
Treitschke,  sometimes  he  spoke  wise  words: 

"The  whole  content  of  civilization/'  he 
says, ''  can  not  be  realized  in  a  single  State. 
In  no  single  people  can  the  virtues  of  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy  be  found  combined. 
All  peoples,  like  individual  men,  are  one- 
sided, but  in  the  very  fulness  of  this  one- 
sidedness  the  richness  of  the  human  race  is 
seen.  The  rays  of  the  divine  light  only 
appear  in  individual  nations  infinitely 
broken.  Each  one  exhibits  a  different 
picture  and  a  different  conception  of 
divinity." 

What  is  this  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
vision  of  the  Hebrew  seer!  The  glory  and 
the  honor  of  the  nations  shall  be  brought 
into  this  dreamed^f  city  of  Qod.  What 
are  the  glory  and  honor  of  Japan?  Are  tiiey 
not  her  patriotism?  I  was  about  to  say  that 
Japan  is  the  most  patriotic  country  in  the 
world.  When  the  patriotism  of  Japan,  the 
patriotism  that  is  willing  to  give  all  and 
sacrifice  all,  is  consecrated  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  what  a 
contribution  Japan  will  make  to  our  Chris- 
tian experience!  What  are  the  glory  and 
honor  of  Qiina?  Are  they  not  China's  filial 
piety,  her  reverence  for  the  past,  her  con- 
aervation  of  history,  her  love  for  the  an- 
cestors who  have  passed  out  of  lite?  And 
when  the  glory  and  honor  of  China  are 
brought  into  the  city  of  God,  consecrated 
and  made  contributory,  not  to  idolatrous 
customs,  but  to  the  enlargement  of  life, 
what  a  new  consecration  our  home  and 
family  life  will  take  on  wherever  the  name 
of  fatherhood  is  named!  What  are  the  glory 
and  honor  of  India?  Are  they  not  the  pas- 
sion for  God?  India  from  one  point  of  view 
is  the  most  religious  country  in  the  world. 
Y«ars  ago,  crossing  the  continent,  I  met  a 
widely  traveled  journali9t  as  he  was  return- 


ing from  India,  and  in  conversation  he  spoke 
of  the  contrast  between  the  materialism  of 
America  and  the  religious  passion  of  India. 
There,  even  the  paupers  on  the  street  wor* 
shiped;  and  here,  we  were  falling  down 
before  things,  things — always  things.  Per- 
haps the  contrast  is  too  acute,  for  India  is 
still  dark  with  superstition,  but  when  that 
religious  temperament,  that  spiritual  pas- 
sion, is  brought  into  the  temple  of  the  true 
God,  when  it  is  consecrated  and  bows  before 
the  Truth  Incarnate,  the  world  will  receive 
a  quickening  of  faith,  of  prayer,  of  spiritual 
vision  such  as  it  has  not  experienced  since 
the  days  when  Christ  walked  with  men. 
And  always  in  our  tiiinking  and  our  dream- 
ing we  seem  to  hear  the  words  of  Jesus, 
''  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this 
fold;  them  aJso  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall 
hear  my  voice;  and  they  shall  become  one 
flock,  one  shepherd." 

II.  Consecration  or  Patriotism:  The 
great  war  brings  ns  face  to  face  with  the 
consecration  of  patriotism.  Patriotism  is 
one  of  the  noblest  of  human  passions.  It  is 
the  sign  of  life  and  moral  worth.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  right  when  he  said: 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!" 

A  man  without  a  country  is  a  man  with- 
out Ood.  But  patriotism  is  not  enough. 
What  a  fine  Christian  heroine  is  revealed 
in  the  person  of  Edith  Cavell.  The  story 
of  her  martyrdom  brings  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  strong  men.  To  her  chaplain,  who  was 
permitted  to  see  her  a  few  hours  before  her 
death,  she  said: 

"I  have  no  fear  or  shrinking;  I  have 
seen  death  so  often  that  it  is  not  strange  or 
fearful  to  me.  I  thank  God  for  this  ten 
weeks'  quiet  before  the  end.  Life  has  always 
been  hurried  and  full  of  difficulty.  This 
time  of  rest  has  been  a  great  mercy.  They 
have  all  been  very  kind  to  me  here.  But 
this  I  would  say,  standing  as  I  do  in  view 
of  God  and  eternity,  I  realize  that  patriot- 
ism is  not  enough.  I  must  have  no  hatred 
or  'bitterness  toward  any  one  " 

Let  us  in  these  days,  when  patriotism  has 
taken  on  the  garments  of  religion,  remember 
these  prophetic  words,  "  patriotism  is  not 
enough."  Love  of  one's  own  will  not  suffice. 
Love  knows  no  boundaries  and  fixes  no 
barriers  between  race  and  race,  between 
nation  and  nation.  Love  is  like  the  light 
that  19  shed  forth  on  every  land,  like  tho 
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rain  that  falls  on  both  the  evil  and  the  good. 
I  suppose  no  one  loved  his  own  land  as 
Jesus  did.  I  would  like  some  day  to  preach 
a  sermon  upon  the  subject,  *^  Jesus  as  a 
Patriot."  No  one  of  us  ever  loved  a  city 
as  Jesus  loved  Jerusalem.  But  patriotism 
was  not  enough  for  Jesus  and  it  is  not 
enough  for  us.  "  The  love  of  Ood  is  broader 
than  the  noeasure  of  man's  mind."  In  a 
recent  letter  from  a  Christian  bishop  in 
Japan  to  an  English  bishop,  an  interesting 
sidelight  is  given  of  the  way  in  whidi  the 
Japanese  are  looking  on  at  this  great  war. 
They  are  greatly  struck  by  the  fact  that 
Christian  nations  can  still  be  patriotic 
nations.  But  they  are  mightily  imprest, 
through  the  happenings  of  the  war,  with  this 
truth:  that  civilization  and  patriotism  can 
not  save  a  nation.  They  see  both  civiliza- 
tion and  patriotism  outlawed  ^because  of 
studied  cruelty  and  unrighteous  practises. 
They  see  that  religion  must  have  its  place 
in  a  nation's  life  and  that  Christianity  can 
consecrate  even  patriotism,  transforming  it 
into  love.  When,  men  and  women  learn 
to  serve  the  kingdom  of  Ood  with  the  same 
passionate  patriotism  with  which  they  serve 
their  land;  when  love  of  country  becomes 
an  enthusiasm  for  righteousness,  for  purity, 
for  truth,  then  the  dream  of  the  city  of 
God,  where  wars  and  sorrows  have  no  place, 
will  be  realized. 

Ill,  Consecration  op  Wealth:  The 
great  war  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  consecration  of  wealth.  The  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  the  centuries  is  being  poured 
into  the  making  of  war.  I  read  that  the 
belligerent  nations  are  pouring  out  their 
gold  at  the  rate  of  $100,000,000  every  day. 
Yet  charity  halts  on  palsied  feet  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  tarries  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  has  set  aside  her 
entire  and  capable  force  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  canvass  the  country  to 
obtain  an  additional  million  dollars,  to  put 
a  Woman's  Christian  College  in  Japan,  to 
put  a  Boys'  Christian  College  in  Persia,  to 
evangelize  the  great  metropolitan  cities  of 
China,  to  put  a  hospital  here  and  a  church 
there,  to  open  up  the  entire  northern  terri- 
tory of  Siam  to  the  message  of  the  gospel. 
And  up  and  down  our  laud  and  into  our 
great  cities  these  men  of  God  have  gone 
pleading,  praying,  waiting  for  the  million 
dollars,  and  wondering  if  they  are  to  succeed 
or  to  fail.    And  what  are  a  million  dollars 


where  there  are  purpose  of  heart  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  loyalty!  If  the  purchase- 
price  of  ten  short  minutes  of  the  world-war 
could  be  turned  into  the  channels  of  grace, 
in  ten  minutes  the  much-needed  million 
would  be  ready  for  its  ministry  of  mercy 
and  holy  helpfulness.  God  pity  us  that  we 
keep  back  part  of  the  price!  What  is  it 
that  has  come  over  the  Church  with  its  un- 
precedented wealth  and  world-wide  oppor- 
tunity? Is  it  imagination  we  lackf  Is  it 
our  inability  to  visualize  the  millions  that 
wander  out  into  the  darkness  of  eternity 
without  Godf  Is  it  our  indifference  and 
our  lack  of  enthusiasm  which  will  let  us  sing: 

"  Hosannas  languish  on  our  tongues. 
And  our  devotion  dies"f 

When  the  Church  is  in  earnest  about  the 
proclamation  of  peace,  with  the  same 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that  both  men 
and  women  possess  for  war,  then  the  glory 
and  the  honor  of  the  nations  will  contribute 
to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ. 

IV.  Consecration  of  Sacrifice:  The 
great  war  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  consecration  of  sacrifice.  What  a  great 
thing  sacrifice  is!  It  ennobles  life  and 
awakens  the  world  to  dreams  of  inunortality. 
Interpret  it  how  you  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission,  and  except  a  corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  abideth 
alone.  Explain  it  how  you  will,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world  moves  slowly  up  the  great 
world-altar  stairs  that  slope  through  dark- 
ness up  to  God.  Because  Moses  endured  the 
wilderness  rather  than  enjoy  the  indulgent 
life  of  Egypt,  a  new  day  of  freedom  broke 
upon  the  world.  Because  Jeremiah  chose 
rather  to  suffer  afUction  than  to  betray  his 
conscience,  righteousness  received  a  resur- 
rection. Because  Socrates  calmly  drank  of 
the  hemlock,  his  name  and  his  cause  are 
immortal.  Dante  suffered  and  walked 
through  the  fire  purified  and  gave  us  the 
Divine  Comedy,  Milton  sang  in  the  dark- 
ness and  saw  Paradise  Eegained.  Bunyan 
lingered  in  Bedford  jail  but  sent  his  im- 
mortal pilgrim  out  upon  the  highway  to  the 
Celestial  City.  Tennyson  wept  for  Arthur 
Hallam  and  then,  in  his  sorrow,  sang  the 
In  Memoriam,  which  has  moved  the  hearts 
of  millions.  Even  Shelley,  perplexed  with 
the  mystery  of  life,  understood  enoa|^  of 
it  to  say: 
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« Most    miserable    men    are    cradled    into 
poetry  by  wrong; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach 
in  song." 

It  is  the  path  which  all  progress  takes. 
Panl  suffered  martyrdom  at  Borne,  but  his 
blood  is  the  seed  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Savonarola  died  for  Florence,  Knox  for 
Scotland,  Luther  for  Germany,  Livingstone 
for  Africa,  Carey  for  India,  Judson  for 
Burma,  and  AJbraham  Lincoln  for  America. 

It  seems  as  if  all  history  is  saying,  ''  Gk>d 
f  oii>id  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross.'' 
I  read  that  every  day  25,000  young  men, 
the  flower  of  the  nations,  are  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  prisoner  in  this  g^reat  world-war. 
The  voice  of  sacrifice  is  never  silent.  The 
stream  of  life  which  never  seems  to  dry  up 
at  the  fountain-head  is  pouring  into  the 
vortex  of  war.  There  are  no  complaining, 
no  misgiving,  no  reluctance.  They  come  up 
from  their  homes,  from  farm  and  from  city 
life,  with  a  song  upon  their  lips,  and,  sing- 
ing, they  go  forth  to  dio.  It  is  the  greatest,  the 
saddest,  the  most  sublime  spectacle  of  history. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  this  other  con- 
flict that  is  calling  for  a  sacrifice  of  richer 
blood  and  nobler  namef  I  have  a  book, 
written  by  a  friend,  and  there,  upon  its  title- 
page,  I  read  the  pathetic  and  heroic  dedi- 
cation, **  To  my  three  soldier  sons,  Bobert, 
Balph,  and  Bonald."  It  is  a  marvelous  and 
priceless  contribution  to  a  great  cause.  But 
where  are  the  sons  who  will  fill  the  ranks  of 
this  other  army  that  goes  forth  to  fight 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places? 
The  other  day  there  was  placed  in  the  Boyal 
Academy  a  picture  by  a  master  artist.  It 
was  called  ''Homeless."  It  is  a  picture  of 
ravaged  Belgium,  a  picture  of  little  children 
tugging  at  their  mothers'  skirts,  wandering, 
God  knows  where,  in  that  desolate  land, 
with  the  lurid  light  of  burning  homes  in  the 
background.  Young  men  came  and  looked 
and  their  hearts  burned  within  them  as  they 
went  forth  impelled  by  a  great  compulsion 
to  undo  the  wrong  and  rebuild  a  nation. 
And  then  I  think  of  anotiieT  picture  that 
was  painted  for  the  same  Boyal  Academy 
some  thirty-five  years  ago.  It,  too,  is  called 
"  Homeless."  It  is  a  picture  painted  by  a 
young  man  with  a  great  purpose  in  his 
heart — ^a  picture  of  a  young  woman  with  a 
little  child  in  her  arms  wandering  on  in 
the  night,  with  the  sleet  and  the  snow  beat- 
ing upon  her  face,  and  the  doors  shut  in  the 


street.  As  he*  looked  upon  his  own  work 
his  heart  took  fire,  and,  laying  down  his 
brush,  he  said:  "  God  help  me  I  Why  don't 
I  go  out  and  save  the  homeless  rather  than 
sit  here  painting  pictures  of  themf"  For 
five  years  he  gave  himself  to  rescue  work 
in  a  great  city,  and  then  when  the  call  came 
he  went  out  to  Africa,  and  for  a  generation 
Bishop  Tucker  gave  his  life  to  bring  the 
homeless  of  that  dark  continent  home  to 
Christ.  Some  day  we  shall  be  through  with 
the  religious  challenge  which  this  great  war 
has  brought  to  us.  Some  day — ^let  us  pray 
it  may  be  soon — ^we  shall  hear  again,  louder 
than  before,  the  crjr  of  the  homeless  world 
for  Christ.  Why  should  it  be  80  hard,  when 
the  call  is  so  urgent  and  the  need  so  great, 
to  get  young  men  and  women  who  will  make 
the  great  heroic  sacrifice,  not  for  death,  but 
for  lifef  I  think  of  a  young  man,  an  honor 
graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
who  answered  the  call  to  China.  He  worked 
earnestly  during  the  great  plague  of  typhus 
fever  in  Peking,  and  in  waiting  upon  a 
Chinese  patient  contracted  the  deadly  dis- 
ease. In  his  delirium  they  heard  him  say: 
"  I  hear  them  calling;  I  must  go.  I  hear 
them  calling;  I  must  go."  That  call  is  in 
our  ears  to-day;  it  will  be  in  our  ears  to- 
morrow.   What  is  to  be  our  answer! 

Emboldened  by  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  that 
is  upon  the  world,  of  lives  poured  out  in 
the  devotion  of  a  great  patriotism,  I  claim 
you.  Not  your  money,  nor  your  gold,  but 
you  and  your  children.  These  are  days  of 
judgment,  days  when  God  is  sifting  out  the 
hearts  of  men.  We  will  not  be  behind  any 
one  in  raising  the  flag  and  singing,  "  My 
country,  'tis  of  thee,"  but  why  can  we  not 
lift  the  other  standard,  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  and  sing: 

"The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain. 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar; 

Who  follows  in  his  train!" 

Why  should  nations  have  millions  for  that 
conflict  and  only  hundreds  for  this!  I  claim 
you,  your  sons  and  your  daughters.  Why 
should  we  hide  behind  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  other  fathers  and  mothers  and  bid 
young  men  and  women  of  other  homes  to 
go  forward  to  the  far-flung  line  of  the 
Lord's  battle!  Is  it  because  we  lack  imag- 
ination! Is  it  because  we  are  blind  to  the 
need!  I  can  not  release  you  from  the  obli- 
gation.   I  can  not  permit  you  to  buy  your- 
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self  oflf,  nor  to  redeem  your  life,  or  the  lives 
of  your  loved  ones,  with  gold.  The  old  king 
of  Servia,  when  his  land  was  threatened, 
went  forth  among  his  soldiers  and,  calling 
the  men  to  attention,  said:  "Heroes,  you 
have  taken  two  oaths,  one  to  me,  your  king, 
and  the  other  to  your  country.  I  am  an 
old,  broken  man,  on  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
and  I  release  you  from  your  oath  to  me. 
From  your  other  oath  no  one  can  release 
you.  If  you  fed  that  you  can  not  go  on, 
go  to  your  homes,  and  I  pledge  my  word 
that,  after  the  war,  if  we  come  out  of  it, 
nothing  shall  happen  to  you.  But  I  and 
my  sons  stay  here."  From  neither  vow  can 
I  release  you.  I  can  not  bid  you  cease  from 
singing,  "  My  country.  His  of  thee." 
Neither  can  I  release  you  from  singing, 
"Onward,  Christian  soldiers."     I  challenge 


you  and  the  Church  of  Christ  to  bring  the 
same  love,  the  same  devotion,  the  same  spirit 
of  patriotism,  the  same  priceless  sacrifice 
into  the  world-conflict  to  make  Cbrist  the 
Lord  the  King. 

I  plead  for  the  realization  of  the  dream 
when  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  America 
shall  be  brought  into  the  city  of  God.  Is 
it  a  dream  f  Yes,  it  is  still  a  dream,  but  it 
is  yours  and  mine  in  this  great  day,  and 
in  this  unretuming  age  of  opportoni^,  to 
make  the  dream  a  reality: 

"  Oh,  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 
That  sees  beyond  the  years. 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
Undimmed  by  human  tears! 

America  I    America  I 
God  shed  his  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy   ^od  with  brotheriiood 
From  sea  to  shining  seal" 


THE  FARMER  GOD 

The  Bev.  S.  B.  D.  Bkldbn,  Franklin,  N.  T, 


Ye  are  God^s  tilled  Zand.— 1  Cor.  3:  9. 

The  finest  things  along  a  familiar  road 
sometimes  may  be  the  unseen  things.  Such 
a  road,  oft-trudged,  takes  on  new  interest 
through  the  glimpse  of  some  bypath  that, 
with  all  our  traveling,  we  had  never  seen; 
and  if,  perchance,  we  turn  aside  and  explore 
it,  we  may  find  unfolding  before  us  a  nobler 
panorama  than  the  well-known  highway 
afforded.  This  experience  is  true  of  the 
roads  of  mind  and  spirit  and  heart.  One 
of  these  I  lately  traveled. 

A  chapter  in  First  Corinthians,  familiar 
from  many  readings,  opened  it  to  me.  I  saw 
a  bypaith  there,  turned  aside,  and  found 
fresh  vision  and  new  idea  and  great  blessing, 
so  much  so  that  I  want  to  lead  you  into 
this  path.  The  road  I  traveled  was  the 
third  chapter  and  at  the  ninth  verse  I  saw 
the  familiar  words,  "  Ye  are  God's  hus- 
bandry"; but  in  the  marginal  reading  I 
found  my  bypath:  "Ye  are  God's  tilled 
land."  Forthwith  I  explored  and  the  vision 
I  saw  and  would  have  you  see  is  that  of 
"  The  Farmer  God,"  and  you  and  me  the 
fields  with  which  he  has  to  do  and  upon 
which  he  puts  his  effort. 

The  first  view  I  get  is  of  the  great  variety 
of  these  fields,  productive  and  non-produc- 
tive, large  and  small,  good  and  not  good — 
upon  all  of  them  the  Farmer  is  working  or 
can  work.     And  the  first  thing  about  the 


Farmer  suggested  by  this  view  is  his 
wonderful  resourcefulness. 

Most  of  us  farmers  are  quite  satisfied  if 
we  learn  -^e  art  of  developing  one  kind  of 
soil  or  possibly  two.  And  rightly  so.  But 
here  the  Farmer  takes  the  field  as  he  gets 
possession  of  it  and  begins  to  till,  working 
each  as  he  sees  the  need,  'putting  upon  it 
the  individual  attention  cmd  care  it  requires, 
and  pouring  into  it  such  things  as  he  finds 
necessary  for  its  cultivation.  Oh,  the  varie- 
ty of  these  fields!  Some  are  like  the  day 
in  my  father's  garden,  so  stiff  that  for 
several  years  the  coal-ashes  of  each  winter 
have  been  spread  upon  it  and  worked  into 
the  soil  until  it  has  become  friable  and 
loamy,  giving  large  returns  for  labor. 
Often  a  field  is  so  unyielding  that  the 
Farmer  finds  another  must  be  united  with 
the  first — another,  with  different  purpose 
and  temperament  and  ideal;  and  many  a 
life  has  developed  and  grown  into  goodness 
and  greatness  only  when  a  wife  or  a  child 
or  a  chum  has  been  joined  to  it.  Some  are 
like  the  Marshlands  of  Glynn  of  which 
Lanier  sings  so  beautifully,  rich  soil  capable 
of  high  values  if  only  the  stagnant  waters 
were  drained  off.  And  the  Farmer  so  often 
has  to  drain  off  the  stagnant  dead  and 
dying  things  that  cover  the  good. 

The  other  day  I  stopt  before  a  display 
of  fruit  in  front  of  a  grocery  store.    t[pon 
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a  basket  of  fine  peaches  was  stamped  the 
name  of  the  locality  from  which  thej  had 
come*  and  where  they  had  grown.  Thej 
were  rocky  hilLndes  which  a  generation  or 
two  ago  were  starving  out  the  owners  who 
endeavored  to  farm  them,  until  there  came 
a  day  when  the  rock  was  split  into  small 
bits  by  dynamite  and  peach-trees  were 
thrust  into  the  holes  and  the  broken  rock 
was  filled  in  around.  Then  a  new  day  of 
fertility  and  prosperity  and  comfort  came 
to  those  hillside  farms.  A  mighty  catastro* 
phe,  almost  a  cataclysm,  suddenly  descends 
npon  some  life,  and  we  question  the  reason 
for  it  until  it  becomes  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  philosophy.  Who  shall  safely 
deny  that  the  Farmer  may  have  found  the 
field  so  hard  and  flinty  that  only  such  a  break- 
ing up  could  start  it  on  its  way  of  culture  f 

Some  are  like  the  4)road  plains  of  the 
Nile,  kept  fertile  and  ridi  by  the  constant 
gifts  of  the  river;  fields  upon  which  are 
found  great  waters  of  sorrow,  of  toil,  of 
pain,  of  joy,  of  love,  each  visitation  as  it 
recedes  living  a  little  more  of  worthf  nlness 
to  the  life. 

Time  will  not  permit  to  apeak  of  the  stony 
lands,  so  hard  to  work,  so  freely  rewarding; 
the  arid,  desert  lands,  with  every  element  for 
great  harvests  except  water;  the  sour  lands 
to  be  sweetened;  the  weedy  lands  to  be 
stript  of  life  before  worthful  life  can  be. 
But  each  field  is  under  the  patient,  stedf ast, 
loving  care  of  the  Farmer,  d«veloping  in 
depth  and  strength  and  richness  and  bring- 
ing forth  its  fruit  in  its  season  when  once 
the  Farmer  finds  it  his  own  to  work. 

This  brings  the  view  from  the  bypath 
at  another  angle,  and  we  discover  that  there 
are  no  waste-lands  in  .the  possession  and 
under  the  care  of  the  Farmer.  A  few  days 
ago  on  a  beautiful  afternoon  I  spent  several 
hours  motoring  along  country  roads.  For 
an  hour  or  more  we  climbed  hill  after  hOl 
in  crossing  from  one  valley  into  another. 
Along  that  beautiful  road  were  waste-lands 
acres  in  breadth  and  miles  in  length.  Some- 
body owned  them;  but  in  his  hand  they 
were  waste-lands,  producing  little  or  nothing, 
their  only  beauty  found  in  the  colors  of  the 
autumn  leaves  in  the  background.  And  I 
thought  of  this  4)ypath  of  mine,  for  I  had 
already  explored  it  with  its  view  of  beauti- 
ful, fields  which  the  Farmer  possest  and 
worked,  each  beautiful,  and  beautiful  be- 
cause   fruitful.      Yes^    eome    were    moTe 


delightful  to  the  eye  than  others,  for  these 
he  had  possest  a  long  time  and  those  he 
had  taken  but  recently.  And  there  was  a 
dififerenee  in  these  older  possessions,  for 
there  were  fields  that  even  this  Master- 
Farmer  found  hard  to  work.  But  all  were 
making  some  response  to  his  care  and  effort. 
The  least  promising  were  having  their  bald, 
ugly  features  softened  and  transformed  by 
the  lifd  that  was  coming  to  be.  And  I  re- 
membered that  only  the  constant,  contin- 
uous watch,  care,  and  toil  of  the  Farmer 
will  keep  them  developing.  If  left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  lose  their  worth  so  quickly. 
Some  years  ago  I  called  at  the  home  of  a 
friend.  It  was  a  great  manor-house  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by  his 
grandfather,  and  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
virgin  forest  of  several  thousand  acres. 
Attached  to  the  estate  was  a  farm  of  some 
six  hundred  acres  which  had  been  cleared 
of  its  forest  and,  a  gMieration  ago,  had  been 
most  productive.  From  loss  of  family  and 
health  the  farm  had  been  left  to  itself  until 
that  which  had  been  the  pride  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  fast  going  back  to  its  original 
state.  So  often  is  this  true  of  the  fields 
of  life  left  to  their  self -sowing  I  Jesus  said 
the  same  thing  when  he  spoke  the  parable 
of  the  life  from  which  the  demon  had  gone 
forth  seeking  a  new  home  and  returning  to 
find  the  old  one  cleansed  and  garnished  and 
— empty.  You  remember  that  Jesus  said 
the  last  state  of  that  life  was  worse  than 
the  first.  That  was  a  life  that  found  its 
suificiency  in  self.  The  Master-Farmer  had 
not  tilled  and  planted  that  field.  If  he  had, 
it  would  not  have  been  clean  of  fruit. 

And  this  gives  us  another  truth  from  the 
vision  of  the  Farmer  and  his  fields:  each  of 
them  and  all  of  them  in  his  hands  are  produc- 
ing for  the  ultimate  and  common  good. 

Not  always  so  of  other  fields.  Some  are 
not  bearing  for  the  ultimate  good;  some 
not  for  the  common  good.  Let  us  return 
to  our  rocky  hillside  farm  that  became  the 
peach'Orchard.  In  its  former  state,  even 
when  giving  its  owner  a  living,  it  was  not 
producing  for  the  ultimate,  that  is  to  say, 
the  highest  good.  For  it  produced  for  tiie 
highest  good  only  when  it  produced  what 
it  was  best  fitted  to  produce.  And  what 
was  for  the  ultimate  was  also  for  the  com- 
mon, that  is,  the  social,  good.  As  a  peach- 
orchard  it  meets  the  needs  and  desires  of  a 
far  larger  group  than  it  did  when  giving 
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a  poor  living  to  one  fenwly.  So  we  may  lay 
down  as  a  broad  principle  of  life  that  the 
product  of  any  and  all  life  ia  that  which 
may  be  measured  in  its  results  in  the  high- 
est and  common  good  ae  realized  by  doing 
the  thing  or  things  best  fitted  to  do.  And 
it  is  here  where  the  great  blessing  at  the 
Farmer's  hand  comes.  It  ia  to  know  and 
experience  this:  only  those  fields  in  his 
possession  give  of  their  best  and  minister 
to  the  greatest  number.  In  his  hand  there 
is  a  high  forthgiving  and  fruit-beariifg  that 
are  the  achievement  of  life  and  the  glory  of 
the  Master-Farmer. 

But  the  field  must  be  in  his  possession. 
Some  prefer  joint  ownership  with  him. 
Some  would  like  to  say  what  shall  be  planted 
there.  With  tht:se  fields  he  does  what  he 
can,  and  it  is  better  than  if  he  had  no  hand 
3n  it  at  all.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  there 
must  be  union  of  life  and  purpose  and  the 
common  activity  of  man  and  God.  But  as 
we  have  considered  it,  joint  ownership  limits 
his  activity  in  this  field.  To  give  its  best, 
it  must  be  completely  possest  by  the 
Master-Farmer.  Again  some  will  say, 
''Here  is  my  field  which  I  have  tilled  and 


planted  myself.  It  is  far  better  looking  and 
is  bearing  more  than  some  in  tiie  Farmer's 
hands."  That  is  true,  but  it  was  a  better 
field  to  etart  with,  and  no  one  but  the 
Farmer  ever  knows  how  poor  some  fields 
are  and  the  effort  it  costs  him  to  till  them. 
T%e  fact  remains — good  or  bad  as  they  may 
be — they  are  best  in  his  hands. 

^e  Farmer  desires  end  needs  more  fields 
for  the  ultimate  and  common  good.  For 
the  best  that  you  can  be,  for  the  good  that 
you  can  develop,  for  the  life  that  you  can 
give  forth,  are  you  willing  that  the  Farmer 
shall  take  possession  and  remove  the  dead 
and  dying  things  that  cover  the  good;  are 
you  willing  to  be  broken  up  even  tho 
foundations  are  shaken,  to  welcome  the 
tides  of  forces,  whether  good  or  bad,  bein^ 
confident  that,  when  they  recede,  life  wiU 
be  richer  in .  content,  stronger  in  purpose, 
more  worthful  in  expression — ^in  short,  to 
let  him  do  what  he  must  in  order  that  life, 
abundcmt  fruit-bearing  life,  may  eomef 
Are  you  willing! 

If  so,  then  shall  other  men  see  you  among 
the  Farmer's  fields  from  the  vantage  of  my 
bypath  and  exdaim,  "God's  tilled  land"! 


WHEN  GOD  WAS  NEAR' 

The  Rev.  Lewis  Thtjeston  Beed,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


And  his  son,  Gideon,  was  heating  out  wheat 
in  the  wine-press, — Judges  6:  11. 

Maeterunce,  in  a  preface  to  a  transla- 
tion of  Emerson,  has  said:  '^ There  remains 
only  the  life  of  to-day — ^and  yet  we  can  not 
live  without  greatness."  The  sentence  is 
significant  because  it  summarizes  a  whole 
process  of  thought  -  and  presents  the 
dilemma  created  by  an  age  of  criticism.  An 
uncritical  age  looked  upon  the  past  and  the 
future  as  alike  ideals.  History  was  writ- 
ten by  romancers  and  prophecy  by  poets.  In 
the  mysterious  light  of  an  early  age  marvels 
transpired.  Figures  of  supernatural  glory 
moved  in  the  purple-golden  splendor  of  his- 
tory's dawn.  The  fair  women  of  poet's 
dream  were  in  the  virgin  years  of  recorded 
time.  The  great  passions  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  wove  their  webs  on  ancient  looms. 
Achilles  and  Hector,  Helen  and  dytemnes- 
tra,  Ulysses  and  Penelope— -how  those  figures 
in  their  strength  and*  beauty,  in  their  devo- 
tion and  perfidy,  transcend  our  experience! 


Homer  touched  his  harp  and  tuned  it  to 
the  universal  note  of  human  nature  when  he 
recalled  the  former  times.  Even  he,  in  the 
shadowy  morning  of  recorded  time,  looked 
back  to  an  earlier  generation  of  greater 
heroes.  There  had  been  giants  in  his  land 
previous  to  his  day,  and  every  schoolboy 
and  girl  in  our  country  is  cheated  out  of 
his  right  if  he  does  not  tiirill  at  those  bat- 
tles beneath  the  walls  of  Hium  or  tremble 
at  the  matchless  beauty  of  her  for  whom 
the  heroes  died. 

Our  English  historians  and  poets  have  in 
former  times  had  much  the  same  vision  of 
the  incomparable  achievements  of  an  ancient 
time.  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  were 
men  of  unapproachable  valor.  The  writers 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  and,  in  fact,  of  almost 
any  literary  period  have  given  us  pictures 
of  ideal  happiness  and  content,  existing  al- 
most anywhere  save  in  the  city  or  village 
of  the  writer  at  the  time  of  writing.  It  is  a 
blessed   habit,   and   in   the   end  a  healing 


*From  When  Ood  Wat  Near.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
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function,  of  the  human  mind,  when  left  to 
its  own  choices,  to  dwell  upon  the  sun- 
touched  features  of  the  past  or  of  the  dis- 
tant prospect.  We  remember  the  spots 
where  the  sunlight  strikes. 

The  old  Hebrew  writers  were  no  excep- 
tion to  this  blessed  law  of  Recollection  and 
anticipation.  Israel's  past  was  starred 
with  the  name  of  mighty  men.  These 
scribes  who  gathered  so  curiously  the  facts 
of  the  eesly  days  of  IsraePs  life  saw  ma- 
jestic figures  in  the  half-light  of  their  tra- 
ditional period.  In  that  misty  dawn  of 
national  history  Jehovah  found  it  easy  to 
come  down  and  talk  with  men.  The  miracu- 
lous was  very  common.  Heaven  touched 
the  earth  most  certainly  on  that  far  hori- 
zon. The  heroes  could  reach  the  sky.  The 
angels  came  down  to  eat  with  Abraham. 
All  the  early  history  of  Israel  was  guided 
step  by  step  by  the  divine  voice  speaking 
to  one  or  another,  or  by  the  divine  power 
manifesting  itself  in  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena. From  her  literature  we  might  at 
first  judge  Israel  to  be  a  people  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  her  life  developing 
liccording  to  laws  known  nowhere  else.  With 
wonder  and  awe^  transcending  that  of  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  we  have  read  and  pon- 
dered the  events  of  the  Old-Testament 
story. 

And  now  in  later  years  occurs  a  most 
striking  event.  A  new  method  of  study  and 
interpretation  is  invented.  Scholarrfiip 
makes  a  new  appeal:  the  appeal  to  the 
spade.  With  pick  and  shovel  and  ride,  with 
microscope,  grammar,  and  lexicon,  with 
philology  and  ethnology,  the  scholar  enters 
upon  the  sacred  lands  of  tradition.  With 
the  Iliad  in  hand  he  goes  to  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy  or  MyceneB  or  Argos,  where 
the  masters  of  his  art  preceded  him  some 
years  ago.  The  ruins  seem  hardly  more 
than  the  ruins  of  a  village.  He  stands  in 
amazement,  trying  to  readjust  his  ideas. 
Can  this  narrow  circle  of  walls  ever  have 
enclosed  those  famous  palaces!  On  this 
little  plain  can  those  gigantic  figures  ever 
have  struggled!  Is  this  narrow  passage  be- 
tween the  lintels  the  famous  gate  through 
which  streamed  such  martial  glory!  One 
thrills  at  the  thought  that  he  stands  on 
this  historic  ground,  but  he  also  realizes 
that  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  were  after 
all  of  the  same  size  and  the  same  abilities 
as  the  men  of  to-day    There  is  no  little  dis- 


illusion in  the  view  of  the  actual  scene  of 
events  famous  in  history.  I  shall  not  easily 
forgive  those  of  our  own  day  who  have  tri- 
umphantly run  the  memorable  race  from 
Marathon  to  Athens.  The  spade  turns  up 
the  coins  of  Cleopatra,  and  lol  we  have  a 
face  of  passion  and  of  fire,  to  be  sure;  but 
a  woman's  face  has  caused  tnany  a  Mark 
Antony  to  forget  his  kingdom  and  his 
honor.  The  editor  of  one  of  our  great  re- 
ligious magazines  who  visited  Palestine 
wrote  to  his  friends:  "Stay  at  home  and 
keep  your  ideals." 

More  and  more  the  method  of  weighing 
everything  in  the  fine  balance  of  the  in- 
tellectual judgment  has  stript  off  the 
unusual  and  the  irregular  and  made  men 
differentiate  between  fact  and  poetry.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  will  remember  that  ex- 
quisite lament  in  Coleridge's  Translation  of 
Wallenstein : 

"  The   intelligible    forms   of   ancient   poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 
That   had   their  haunts   in   dale   or   piny 

mountain, 
Or    forest,    by    slow    stream,    or    pebbly 

spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths — ^all  these 

have  vanished; 
They    live    no    longer    in    the    faith    of 

reason." 

Criticism  in  the  fulness  of  time  took  up 
the  Bible  and  has  treated  it  in  the  same 
way  as  scholars  treated  other  literatures 
and  as  the  archeologists  treated  the  land. 
The  critic  dug  and  delved  amid  the  sources 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  in  doing  so  has 
given  us  facts  in  place  of  our  imaginings. 
But  alas  for  our  wonder  and  awe!  At  first 
they  seem  lost  to  us.  All  is  seen  in  the  dull 
light  of  common  day.  The  Bible  is  re- 
written, and  we  read  it  now  like  the  history 
of  other  nations.  Israel's  heroes  become 
like  the  heroes  of  many  lands,  doing  their 
duty  or  failing  therein,  like  Greek  or 
Roman  chiefs.  The  glamour  seems  to  have 
faded  from  the  pages  in  the  white  light  of 
investigation.  Having  ceased  to  look  for 
the  miraculous,  we  find  very  comprehensible 
men  doing  very  comprehensible  deeds,  and 
we  are  skeptical  about  deeds  that  we  do  not 
comprehend.  For  example,  consider  Gideon 
in  the  text  of  to-day.  He  was  to  become  an 
historic  figure  in  the  development  of  Israel's 
life.  But  in  the  text  of  the  morning  he  was 
a    very    rebellious    young    man,    crouching 
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down  in  the  wine-press,  beating  out  wheat  in 
secret  with  a  little  stick  and  trying  to 
evade  the  Midianites.  There  is  nothing  any 
more  essentially  remarkable  about  Gideon, 
that  young  Hebrew  engaged  in  that  piece 
of  farm-drudgery,  than  there  is  about  any 
other  young  farmer  engaged  in  his  work  and 
chafing  under  tne  necessity  of  it.  If  we, 
instead  of  an  angel  of  Jehovah,  had  chanced 
to  look  into  that  dark  little  hole  on  that 
day,  we  should  have  seen  only  what  we  see 
when  we  drive  through  the  country  in  the 
harvesting  season,  a  farmer  at  work  getting 
a  living  by  most  unromantic  means.  It  is 
a  fact  that  one  result  of  critical  study  is  to 
show  us  a  period  in  which  morals  were  de- 
tective, men  and  women  far  from  ideal, 
views  of  God  imperfect,  and  social  and 
political  conditions  chaotic.  No  American 
in  his  right  mind  would  for  one  moment  be 
willing  to  return  to  the  conditions  of  life 
existing  in  that  so-called  inspired  period; 
he  would  not  live  in  the  promised  land  if  he 
could  help  it ;  and  his  conscience,  let  us  hope, 
would  revolt  at  the  ethics,  religion,  and 
sociology  of  David.  You  understand  then 
what  Maeterlinck  says:  ''There  remains 
only  the  life  of  to-day." 

Doubtless  we  are  conscious  of  a  loss.  The 
fioul  craves  romance  and  mystery.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  strip  the  world  so  bare  of  her  an- 
cient diarm.  A  religion  without  mystery  is 
a  loveless  skeleton.  Wordsworth  had  some- 
thing of  this  sense  of  bereavement  when  he 
^aid: 

"Great  God  I    I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 
Bo  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have   glimpses   that   would   make   me   less 

forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Must  we  then  come  down  to  this  dreary 
plane  of  the  commonplace  f  Must  our 
minds  dwell  in  the  flat-lands  of  this  daily 
life  and  catch  no  visions  of  spiritual 
mountain-tops,  because  there  are  no  moun- 
tains nor  ever  have  been!  "There  remains 
cnly  the  life  of  to-day — and  yet  we  can  not 
live  without  greatness"! 

Thanks  be  to  God,  we  do  not  need  to! 
When  criticism,  scholarship,  archeology, 
philology,  and  philosophy-  have  done  their 
all  and  have  stript  off  from  the  Hebrew 
faith  the  local,  the  accidental,  and  the  racial 
characteristics,  when  the  Bible  has  been  re- 
written in  the  thought-forms  of  to-day,  when 


the  cities  and  the  heroes  have  become  like 
the  cities  and  the  heroes  of  our  own  flesh- 
and-blood  age,  greatness,  romance,  and  won- 
der are  still  with  us.  As  soon  as  we  can 
adjust  our  vision,  we  catch  glimpses  of 
things  divine,  men  and  women  as  heroic, 
God  as  near,  as  ever  Gideon  did  in  his  wine- 
press or  as  we  thought  we  did  under  a 
former  view. 

Two  principles  need  to  be  strongly  em- 
phasized. First,  this  which  I  have  already 
spoken  of:  life  is  in  essence  always  the 
Lame.  It  operates  under  the  same  laws  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ  and  two 
thousand  years  after.  Life  then  was  made 
up  of  daily  duties,  was  consecrated  by 
homely  affections,  and  marred  by  brutal 
sins,  as  it  is  to-day.  God  spoke  in  the  con- 
fciences  of  men  in  those  early  years,  and 
sometimes  they  listened  and  sometimes  they 
did  not.  Living  demanded  just  the  same 
qualities  of  self-control,  resolution,  rever- 
ence, and  kindness  .as  are  demanded  now. 
Even  the  hero  Gideon  ^ad  to  raise  wheat  on' 
his  farm,  and  I  doubt  not  that  his  mother  or 
his  wife  baked  the  bread.  If  that  ancient 
period  was  heroic,  so  is  the  present.  If  the 
present  age  is  common  and  unheroic,  so  was 
that  ancient  time. 

Remember  this  second  principle:  that  an- 
cient life  was  heroic  in  the  view  of  those 
seers  of  Israel,  because  of  their  point  of 
view.  They  saw  life  related  to  God,  and 
therefore  it  was  all  a  marvel.  They  heard 
the  voice  of  a  divine  One  in  the  whispers 
of  conscience  and  in  the  thunders  of  heaven, 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  judges  and  in  the 
strength  of  their  diampion^;  they  saw  the 
divine  power  in  the  heaped-up  waves  of  the 
Bed  Sea  and  in  the  swarming  scourge  of 
Midian.  They  saw  all  the  events  of  life  in 
their  relation  to  the  Unseen  and  Eternal, 
and  therefore  life  was  full  of  miracle.  If 
you  will  see  the  life  of  your  own  time  in  its 
no  less  certain  relation  to  the  Infinite,  you 
wiH  find  it  no  less  fuU  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  divine  power. 

Heroism  in  the  time  of  peril  is  the  com- 
monplace of  conduct.  The  roaring  confla- 
gration in  a  great  loft-building  never  fails 
to  reveal  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  his  fel- 
lows some  elevator  boy  doggedly  true  to  his 
task.  From  the  sinking  vessel,'  for  which 
the  dark  waves  wait,  always  comes  the 
steady  call  of  the  wireless  operator  at  his 
key.    No  raging  torrent  sweeping  away  vil- 
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Uges  and  flwaHowing  up  life  is  fearful 
enoagb  to  drive  some  faithful  man  or 
woman  from  the  instrument  bj  which  he 
warns  his  fellow  men  of  the  oncoming  dan- 
ger. On  the  "  Creorgia  "  some  two  years  ago 
"Miller"  was  a  loader  of  the  port  gun.  It 
tad  108  pounds  of  powder  in  it.  The  breedi 
had  not  been  closed  when  the  flash  eame 
from  the  other  gun.  Then,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  Miller  shoved  his  hand  into  the 
gun,  put  the  powder  in  place,  and  dosed  the 
breech.  **It  the  flame  had  touched  that 
bag/'  said  Captain  McCrea,  ''there  woidd 
have  been  a  terrible  ezj^osion.  Not  a  man 
in  the  turret  would  have  been  left  alive.  He 
gave  his  life  for  the  others.''  Who  Miller 
is  is  unknown,  for  he  had  enlisted  under  an 
assumed  name,  but  God  in  his  book  of  re- 
membrance will  write,  "He  gave  his  life  for 
the  others.'' 

From  week  to  week  during  the  last  year 
we  have  been  saying  farewell  to  the  young 
men  of  this  congregation  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  right- 
eousness, through  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  these 
young  men,  with  their  familiar  faces  and 
unassuming  ways,  are  as  truly  champions  of 
God  as  was  Gideon  in  the  misty  days  of 
antiquity;  but  those  youths  in  the  distant 
fields  of  France,  driving  ambulances,  bring- 
ing back  the  wounded  under  fire,  enduring 
privations  and  danger,  not  for  the  love  of 
glory  but  through  devotion  to  a  cause  in 
which  they  believe,  are  performing  a  func- 
tion no  less  worthy  of  regard  than  did  the 
hero  of  Israel. 

During  the  last  dozen  years  God  has  taken 
to  himself  many  of  the  great  pioneers  of 
CShristian  adventure.  When  I  recall  the 
labors  and  sacrifices  of  John  G.  Paton  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  Hiram  Bingham  in  the  Gil- 
bert Islands,  Hamlin,  Wheeler,  and  a  host 
of  others  in  Turkey,  John  D.  Davis  and  his 
great  colaborers  in  Japan,  and  all  those 
others,  many  of  whom  witnessed  unto  their 
faith  with  the  offering  of  their  blood,  re- 
deeming whole  lands  to  Qiristian  civiliza- 
tion and  establishing  society  in  new  forms 
of  faith  and  mercy — ^I  have  no  fear  that 
the  indwelling  and  guiding  Spirit  of  God  is 
not  as  truly  present  as  it  was  when  Joshua 
led  the  people  of  Israel  into  the  promised 
land.  Life  is  not  commonplace  or  sordid 
that  casts  up  those  radiant,  sun-touched 
summits  to  our  sky. 


All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  in  the  exceptional 
field.  The  fact  of  chief  value  is  that  "great- 
ness," because  of  God's  nearness,  is  pres- 
ent in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  twentieth 
century.  In  this  same  essay  on  Emerson 
that  I  have  already  quoted  occur  these 
words: 

"One  point  of  Emerson's  greatness  was 
}aB  perception  of  the  fact  ^t  now  and 
henceforth  the  race  would  have  to  spend 
most  of  its  efforts  in  the  treadmill  of  a 
workaday  life,  and  that  such  life  to  be 
endurable  must  be  recognized,  not  only  as 
worthy,  but  as  ideal,  having  in  it  those 
elements  which  satisfy  the  inextinguishable 
aspirations  after  the  truly  heroic." 

Probably  it  is  a  discovery  even  now  for 
most  of  us  to  realize  genuinely  and  vitally 
the  profound  and  holy  mystery  that  exists 
in  common  daily  life.  Yet  if  once  we  do 
feo  realize  it,  so  that  its  appeal  is  not  to 
our  superficial  intellectual  sense,  but  to  the 
deeper  sense  of  our  spirit,  we  shall  feel  that 
nothing  that  the  bards  have  ever  sung  of 
remote  achievements  has  ever  been  so  gra- 
cious as  the  song  that  murmurs  in  our  ears 
from  day  to  day.  God  comes  near  us  in 
daily  experiences,  if  we  can  only  open  our 
eyes  to  see.  The  heroisms  of  the  home  life  I 
Where  is  the  seer  that  can  worthily  phrase 
themf  The  blessedness  of  the  home  love! 
Where  is  the  inspired  soul  to  whom  God  has 
given  the  words  to  make  it  known  f  Any 
one  who  knows  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men 
Xind  is  admitted  to  their  homes  sees  things 
too  sacred  for  human  speech,  and  veils  the 
eyes  of  his  spirit  as  he  would  if  he  looked 
on  the  Infinite  Love.  This  ordinary  prosaic 
impulse  that  sends  the  father  out  in  the 
morning  to  work  all  day  with  fidelity  and 
persistence  in  order  that  the  wife  and  the 
children  may  have  enough  to  eat  and  to 
wear;  this  something  within  that  makes  the 
mother  hurry  and  toil  and  sweep  and  sew 
that  the  man  may  have  a  pleasant  home  and 
that  the  children  may  be  neat — this  is  the 
very  pattern  of  the  divine  activity.  A 
Christian  home,  warmed  and  lighted  and 
furnished  by  the  labor  of  love;  blessed  by 
the  smiles  of  happy  people ;  sanctified  by  the 
presence  of  unselfish  care;  let  no  one  ever 
dare  to  think  or  to  say  that  this  is  less  than 
a  God-inspired  institution.  And  when  in 
these  homes  you  find  that  heroism  th^t  bears 
the  killing  burdens  of  life  with  a  smile,  gives 
of  its  love  whUe  giving  is  possible,  presses 
the  cross  to  the  lips  until  they  can  murmur. 
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"  Thy  win  be  done/'  and  conquers  ihe  bit- 
terness of  death  by  the  joy  of  the  great 
hope — ^when  you  see  all  this,  you  feel  that 
you  are  not  living  in  an  age  from  which 
God  has  departed. 

You  have  all  known  such  living  as  I  have 
spoken  of.  Thank  God  such  homes  and  lives 
are  the  commonplace.  I  can  tell  you  noth- 
ing of  them  that  you  do  not  know.  But 
perhaps  I  can  remind  you  that  this  common- 
place is  not  to  be  described  as  "merely 
human,"  or  by  any  term  of  discredit  what- 
soever. Whatever  term  you  apply  to  the 
love  of  God  for  man,  you  can  apply  to  the 
holy,  unselfish  love  of  man  for  man!  True 
love  is  of  one  essence,  and  God  the  Father 
lives  and  loves  in  the  father-  and  mother- 
heart  on  earth.    God  looks  down  with  joy  to 


see  his  children  do  his  holy  will  in  their 
daily  work!  What  joy  would  it  bring  to 
them  if  they  could  only  know  that  in  their 
daily  work  they  were  doing  his  holy  will! 
Then  the  burden  borne  with  patience  would 
be  borne  with  joy!  Then  domestic  affection 
would  be  holy  love!  Then  common  living 
would  become  the  eternal  life!  And  in  our 
daily  tasks  we  shoifld  not  be  without 
redeeming  greatness. 

Gideon  was  beating  out  wheat  in  a  wine- 
press with  a  little  stick.  The  Hebrew  writer 
saw  that  even  that  task  had  its  relation  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  May  God  inspire  the 
vision  of  his  twentieth-century  servants  that 
in  every  common  task  rightly  done  they  may 
be  able  to  see  how  close  man  comes  to  God 
and  God  to  man. 


MANY-COLORED  LIFE 

The  Bev.  R.  W.  Morlet,  Beading,  England 


Manifold  temptations, — 1  Pet.  1:6;  Manifold 
grace, — 1  Pet.  4:10;  Manifold  miracles 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Heb.  2:4. 

If  ever  there  was  a  word  which  could  truly 
describe  our  life  here  on  earth,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  this  word  noixtXrjfy  which  we 
translate  "  manifold,"  but  which  really 
means  "  many-colored,"  "  variegated." 
Life  is  a  kaleidoscopic  thing,  ever  changing, 
never  static.  Now  one  color  dominates  the 
scene  and  now  another ;  now  one 's  outlook  is 
bright,  now  dark  indeed.  Things,  too,  are 
presented  to  our  view  in  changing  lights, 
our  thoughts  vary  as  ever  and  anon  new 
facts  appear.  Even  our  wishes  change  and 
our  feelings  are  sent  stretching,  yearning, 
discovering,  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another,  as  they  respond  to  the  manifold 
impressions  that  are  conveyed  to  the  most 
closed  in  life.  We  are  set  in  the  world  won- 
derful, divers,  many-colored,  in  which  the 
problem  is  to  find  the  one  thing  needful  that 
our  life  may  not  be  lived  in  vain. 

I.  The  Depressing  Experience — '*  Man- 
ifold temptations."  This  is  one  thing  we 
all  recognize  and  remember  and  at  once  ad- 
mit— our  temptations  are  manifold.  Life 
seems  full  of  tests,  and  they  spring  up  from 
such  divers  and  unexpected  quarters  that  we 
do  not  in  the  least  know  where  to  look  next. 
As  the  Puritans  used  to  say,  "  The  devil  is 
a  wise  and  cunning  fisherman." 

The  temptations  to  things  we  know  are 


sin,  how  cutely  they  are  brought  to  us,  in 
how  many  different  ways!  First  to  one 
sense  and  then  to  another  comes  the  appeal; 
now  wooing,  now  blustering,  now  plausibly 
arguing.  Truly,  often  for  a  season  we  are 
in  heaviness  through  ''manifold  tempta- 
tions.'' 

But  then  there  are  those  other  things  more 
subtle  far,  the  things  we  do  not  visualize 
so  readily  as  sin,  the  things  therefore 
against  which  we  are  not  so  carefully  on 
guard;  temptations  to  a  wrong  attitude 
toward  the  world  or  to  our  fellow  men; 
to  wrong  feelings  hidden  deep  within  yet 
doing  damage  to  the  life ;  to  self-importance, 
that  common  and  most  deadly  foe;  to  loose 
speech,  to  one  improper,  to  another  but  the 
scandal  of  the  hour  and  place;  temptations 
hurtful  and  obnoxious  to  the  tradesman,  or 
the  workman,  or  the  manager,  who  is  yet  a 
brother  in  the  world  and  may  well  be  a 
brother  in  Christ. 

Or  again,  that  other  group  of  snares  to 
Christian  men — temptations  to  forgetfulness 
of  eternal  things;  to  wrong,  unworthy,  in- 
sufiicient  thoughts  of  God;  to  compromise; 
to  false  lights  alien  from  the  sun — **  man- 
ifold temptations!  " 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  experience. 
The  devil  goes  about  now  "  as  a  roaring  lion 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  and  the 
turbulent,  hot-tempered  Peter  stands  in 
danger  on  that  day ;  and  now  "  as  an  angel 
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of  light "  and  even  the  clear-ejed  Panl  who 
ever  seeks  the  ideal  with  his  might  may  be 
all  but  taken  in. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  experience, 
but  the  danger  is  lest  we  think  that  that 
is  all;  lest  we  deem  that  we  are  as  straw 
or  wood  tossed  by  wind  and  wave,  now  and 
then  aided  by  a  hand  from  heaven,  but  only 
now  and  then.  And  the  answer  to  that  is — 
and  let  it  be  uttered  with  a  mighty  voice 
and  cherished  by  a  loving  heart — as  our 
temptations  are  manifold,  so  is  GK>d's  grace. 
There  are  sufficiency  for  all  weakness  and 
strength  for  every  ta^ 

IL  The  Divine  Encotjkagement  — 
"Manifold  grace."  I  might  have  said 
« manifold  wisdom/'  for  it  is  in  our  Book 
of  books.  But  no,  we  do  not  often  have 
most  need  of  that.  Tho  his  ways  indeed 
are  often  far  "  past  finding  out,"  yet  we 
believe  at  most  times  he  is  wise,  and  wise 
in  this  thing,  too.  But  what  I  find  I  need 
most  is  not  assurance  of  his  wisdom,  but  a 
eortainty  of  his  power.  That  for  every  one 
at  e^erj  time  there  is  grace  at  least  equal 
to  their  manifold  temptations. 

"Manifold  grace  I  "  I  love  that  phrase  t 
For  each  temptation  a  particular,  most  suit- 
able experience  and  inflowing  of  his  grace. 
That  is  love  and  that  gives  courage.  "  Man- 
ifold grace" — grace  for  cleansing,  for 
strengthening,  for  service,  for  the  neighbor 
as  much  as  for  me — ahl  if  he  knew!  And 
why  should  not  I  tell  him  of  this  mani- 
fold g^ace  waiting  for  him  to  accept  and 
to  usef 

"Manifold  grace" — ^and  it  is  an  activity 
of  the  heart  of  €k>d.  He  wills  it,  he  starts 
it,  he  sends  it,  he  comes  with  it.  It  is  as 
manifold  as  a  loving  heart — ^as  his  loving 
heart — forbearing,  forgiving,  sympathizing, 
befriending,  interceding,  tiring  itself  out 
for  you  and  me — that  is  the  tender,  gra- 
cious heart  of  God.  Can  you  wonder  that 
the  grace  he  sends  is  manifold,  just  the 
grace  that  you  and  I  require? 

"  Many-colored  grace !  "  Now  robed  in 
white,  pure  as  crystal — for  its  holiness  is 
invincible;  now  glowing  and  burning  in  a 
blaze  of  scarlet — ^f or  its  love  is  to  the  utter- 
most, no  love  like  ttiat  of  Calvary;  now 
royally  decked  in  purple — ^for  its  power  is 
that  of  him  who  is  Lord  of  lords  and  King 
of  kings ;  now  azure  with  the  blue  of  heaven 
— for  it  is  stedfast  as  the  sky  above;  nay, 
''they  an  ^diall  wax  old  as  a  garment,  and 


as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them  and 
they  shall  be  -changed;  but  thou  art  the 
same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail." 

"  The  manifold  grace  of  God."  Brethren, 
have  we  ever  dreamed  of  it,  still  less  realized 
it,  as  adequately  as  we  ought  f  "  The  man- 
ifold grace  of  God" — ^it  cries  to  sing  itself 
out  like  a  song  of  never-ceasing  joy  in  our 
hearts.  It  comes  to  give  joy  in  the  darkest 
days,  for  it  comes  from  him  who  knows  all 
things  and  who  loves  unfailingly.  It  is  the 
very  grace  of  God,  and  he  has  made  it 
manifold. 

in.  The  Disciple's  Equipment — "  Man- 
ifold miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Manifold  grace,  but  how  is  it  bestowed? 
Just  as  it  was  given  to  those  disciples  of  the 
early  days,  "  Godr  also  bearing  them  wit- 
ness," as  they  were  witnessing  for  him, 
"but  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with 
divers  ('manifold,'  the  word  is)  miracles 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to 
his  own  will."  There  is  the  secret,  in  the 
gifts  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  believe  that  is  the  secret  of  Qiristianity. 
It  is  the  new,  dominant  thing  in  our  Lord's 
life  and  teachings.  Ye  must  be  born  from 
above.  The  Spirit  breatheth  where  he  will- 
eth,  and  thou  hearest  his  voicci  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  he  cometh  and  whither  he 
goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  (or  has  been) 
born  of  the  Spirit."  The  Spirit  is  "free 
as  the  wind  "  and  "  so  is  every  one  bom  of 
the  Spirit " ;  temptation  can  not  shackle  such 
a  one.  But  we  must  remember  those  wise 
words  of  George  Eliot:  "It  isn't  for  men 
to  make  channels  for  God's  Spirit  as  they 
make  channels  for  the  watercourses,  and 
say,  'Flow  here,  but  flow  not  there.'" 
"  Free  as  the  wind,"  so  is  every  one  bom  of 
the  Spirit.  "Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty."  Environment  can  not 
confine  us,  then.  And  the  Spirit  is  recog- 
nizable. "  Thou  hearest  his  voice."  "  So  is 
every  one  bom  of  the  Spirit."  As  Hinton 
said,'^  holy  life  is  a  voice."  The  Holy 
Spirit  gives  us  the  power  of  holiness,  of 
separateness.  And  the  Spirit  has  secret  hid- 
den springs  and  methods.  "  Thou  canst  not 
tell  whence  ...  or  whither  .  .  ."  "So 
is  every  one  bom  of  the  Spirit."  The  foun- 
tain is  in  the  eternal  hills;  the  impulse  away 
back  on  Calvary,  the  power  hidden  now 
within.  Our  spiritual  lives  are  a  mystery 
to  ourselves,  only  we  have  discovered  our 
tme  relation^p  to  God  and  are  living  it, 
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bnt  the  glow  and  the  f reshnefls  and  the 
power  are  the  Spirit's.* 

'^  So  is  everj  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit."  Oh,  manifold  gifts;  oh,  manifold 
grace  I  Tnjly,  as  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing sang, 

« God's    gifts    put   man's    best    dreams    to 
shame." 

How  the  C9iurch  needs  the  Spirit!  How 
we  ouiselves  need  him  I  To  give  us  liberty; 
to  give  us  holiness;  to  give  us  character 
within.  And  jet  the  gospel  bids  us  see  that 
that  is  not  the  greatest,  saddest  need  of  aU. 
What  then  is  itf  It  is  that  the  Spirit  needs 
the  Church,  the  Spirit  wants  us.  It  is  that 
the  Spirit  is  here  in  all  his  fulness  seeking 
to  possess  us,  to  find  in  us  the  chance  for 
hia  manifestation,  to  do  his  work  in  us  Mid 
through  us  in  the  world.  It  is  blindness  and 
unfaithfulness  alone  that  hinder  him. 

Do  you  doubt  itf  Look  through  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament.  How  often  do  you 
find  a  prayer  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit f  Nay,  he  is  given.  Listen!  these 
are    the   words  yon   read:     *' Cherish   the 


Spirit."  "Walk  in  the  Spirit."  "Quench 
not  the  Spirit."  ''Be  filled  with  the 
Spirit."  There  is  nothing  urged  save  faith 
and  receptivity.  Oh,  he  is  not  something, 
some  one,  distant,  far-removed  from  earth 
and  from  my  souL  He  is  here  and  in  us 
now.  **  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being."  "Speak  to  him,  for  he  hears. 
..."  We  may  be  filled  with  him  as 
we  open  our  hearts  to  him,  as  we  bend  our 
wiUs  to  his  and  rely  upon  his  guiding.  The 
old  hymn  is  right: 

"  Go  out,  God  will  go  in. 

Die  thou  and  let  him  live: 
Be  not,  and  he  will  be; 

Wait,  and  hell  all  things  give." 

Manifold  temptations!  Yes,  but  also 
"manifold  grace"  and  "manifold  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost" 

"We  feel  we  are  nothing— for  aU  is  thou 

and  in  thee; 
We  feel  we  are  something— that  also  has 

come  from  thee;  • 
We  know  we  are  nothing — ^but  thou  wilt 

help  us  to  be; 
Hallowed  be  thy  name — ^Halleluiah  I  " 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 
WHAT  THE  WATCH  TELLS  US 


Elliot  Field,  DJ). 

I  wiU  give  ihanki  vnio  thee;  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  tDonder fully  made. — Ps. 
139:14. 

What  wonderful  bodies  we  havet  These 
hands  and  feet  that  we  can  move  and  use 
just  as  we  wish;  our  faithful  heart  inside 
that  keeps  on  beating,  day  and  night,  with- 
out stopping;  our  two  eyes,  with  itheir  little 
lenses  like  a  camera,  that  give  us  the  pic- 
tures of  the  beautiful  world;  thb  delicate 
skin  that  covers  our  boddee;  the  veins  and 
arteries  through  which  our  blood  flows; 
these  muscles  that  can  become^,  strong 
enough  to  lift  great  weights — ^yes,  just  as 
this  Bible  verse  t^s  us,  we  are  wonderfully 
made.  How  thankful  we  should  be  that 
God  has  given  us  such  wonderful  bodies  I 

I  hold  in  my  hand  something  that  is  also 
wonderfully  made.  You  all  know  what  it 
is— a  watch.  Open  the  case  and  peep  in- 
side— my  I  so  many  tiny  wheels  and  screws 
and  springs — 175  Afferent  pieces.     Only  a 

*  Of.  /•aui  and  Ifieodtmut,  Ij  J.  Beid«  pp.  110  ff. 


,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

watchmaker  could  take  this  watch  apart  and 
put  it  together  again.  It  is  indeed  a  won- 
derful little  thing. 

Let  us  spell  the  word  "watch"— W-AJT-OH. 
Five  letters,  you  see,  just  the  same  number 
as  the  Angers  and  thumb  on  my  hand.  I 
hold  up  one  finger — that  stands  for  the  first 
letter,  W.  Let  us  think  of  a  word  beginning 
with  W— Work. 

This  watch  does  a  great  amount  of  work. 
A  carpenter  strikes  many  blows  with  his 
hammer  each  day  and  is  glad  to  rest  when 
Sunday  comes,  but  there  is  a  little  balance- 
wheel  on  a  pivot  inside  this  watch  that 
strikes  432,000  blows  every  day,  157,480,000 
blows  during  the  year,  without  stopping  or 
resting  for  a  minute.  This  tiny  wheel 
moves  1.43  inches  every  time  it  strikes  one 
of  these  blows;  that  would  be  3,558%  miles 
a  year,  about  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
is  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  little  ma- 
chine does  not  need  much  oil  for  its  3,500- 
mile  journey — it  takes  only  1/10  of  a  drop 
to  oil  the  entire  machinery  for  a  year's 
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service.  What  a  useful,  busy  little  instru- 
ment the  wateh  is  I  Think  of  the  many, 
many  ueeful  and  h^pful  things  thai  these 
boddee  of  ours,  with  their  handb  and  feet 
and  tongues  and  eyes  and  other  wonderful 
parts,  ean  do  in  a  year. 

Here  is  my  second  finger--it  etandfl  for 
A.  Think  of  a  word  beginning  with  A — 
Ambition.  Our  ambition  is  our  deaire  to 
sucecfed  in  what  we  do — ^in  our  work,  in  our 
study,  and  in  our  play.  When  a  jeweler 
sells  you  a  wateh  he  gives  you  a  guaranty 
— ^Uiat  is,  he  promisee  that  the  wateh  wall 
keep  good  time  and  wear  well  for  a  year 
or  nrnre.  You  see  he  is  ambitious  to  make 
a  good  watch,  one  that  will  itot  wear  out 
sooDy  one  that  70U  ean  trust  to  tell  you  the 
right  time.  If  the  watch  could  think  and 
speak,  it  would  say:  "  I  wish  to  be  the  very 
best  watch  in  the  world;  I  wish  to  work  so 
faithfully  that  every  one  will  trust  me;  I 
hope  I  shall  never  lead  others  astray  by 
telling  the  wrong  time." 

Bight  time  and  wrong  time  I  Why,  that 
gives  us  the  third  letter — ^T.  Time — that 
is  what  the  wateh  is  for,  to  tell  the  time. 
11  your  watch  tells  the  wrong  time,  if  it  is 
too  slow  or  t<K)  fast,  what  do  you  dio  with 
itf  Of  course^  you  take  it  to  the  wviteh- 
nftker  to  have  it  regulated,  fixt  so  that  it 
wiH  tell  only  the  right  time*  He  will  open 
the  ease  and  fix  the  machinery  innde.  You 
will  notice  that  'the  watch  has  a  face  and 
hands,  just  like  us.  If  these  tongues  ef  ours 
tell  falsehoods  or  these  hands  of  ours  steal 
or  break  the  things  that  belong  to  others, 
we  should  ask  our  heavenly  Father  to  help 
us  to  be  true,  and  pray  that  he  will  give  us 
kind  thoughts  and  unselfish  wishes,  for  if 
our  hearts  inside  are  kind  and  loving,  then 


our  words  and  deeds  will  be  kind  and  loving. 

The  fourth  letter  is  C — let  us  call  that 
Conscience.  When  a  watch  tells  the  wrong 
time  you  can  always  know  that  the  machin- 
ery inside  needs  fixing.  Now,  the  most 
important  part  of  this  machinery  is  the 
mainspring.  That  is  the  thing  that  you 
are  turning  when  you  wind  the  watch.  It 
is  the  largest  and  the  meet  powerful  spring 
of  all;  if  it  is  not  wound  up  or  if  it  is 
broken,  the  watch  will  stop.  If  we  obey  our 
consciences,  just  as  the  watch  allows  the 
mainspring  to  turn  all  of  its  little  wheels, 
then  we  shall  always  do  what  is  right.  A 
boy's  conscience  is  the  voice  inside  of  him, 
in  his  heart,  that  tells  him  when  he  is  doing 
right  or  wrong.  People  call  the  conscience 
the  voice  of  God,  because  Qod  speaks  to  us 
in  our  hearts  and  tells  us  what  to  say  or  do. 

Here  is  the  last  letter — ^H.  It  stands  for 
Helpfulness.  What  would  happen  if  all  of 
the  watches  and  clocks  in  our  town  suddenly 
stopt  and  refused  to  runt  None  of  the 
trains  or  street  cars  could  go  and  we  could 
not  carry  on  our  business  if  we  were  not 
able  to  know  the  time.  The  little  watch  is 
a  big  helper.  That  is  what  we  must  be — 
helpful.  What  would  happen  if  nobody 
helped  anybody  elsel  Our  meals  would  not 
be  cooked  or  our  letters  delivered — why, 
the  whole  woild  would  be  turned  upside 
down.  3e  helpful.  Jesus^  our  Savior, 
spent  all  of  his  time  helping  other  people 
and  we  should  try  to  be  like  him. 

Bee,  I  pkwe  the  watch  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand  and  count  my  fingers  and  thumb  as  I 
spell— W-A-T-C-H.  Eepeat  the  words  after 
me— Work,  Ambition,  Time^  Oonscience, 
Helpfulnefls;  these  are  the  lessons  that  the 
watdi  teaches  us. 


LIFE  IN  LARSA  4,000  YEARS  AGO 

{Continued  from  page  iW 


briek-yard  (briekmaking  was  a  flourishing 
industry  in  Babylonia)  were,  at  any  rate 
temporarily,  exdaded  from  Hie  benefits. 
The  last  sentence  may  indicate  an  appeal 
(perhaps  by  the  brickmakers)  to  the  courts 
for  x>articipation  in  tills  division. 

In  these  times  when  grain  and  ships  are 
so  much  in  men's  minds,  the  facts  that  eight 
of  the  thirty-three  letters  refer  to  grain  or 
fiouT  and  three  to  shipping  seem  to  bridge 
quite  easily  the  gap  of  nearly  4,000  years 
between  the  times  of  the  writers  of  these 
letters  and  our  own  day. 


One  ean  not  speak  in  terms  too  high  of 
the  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  or 
of  the  volume  itself.  While  the  Assyriol- 
ogist's  interest  is  perhaps  foremost,  the  in- 
terests of  the  Biblical  student,  the  anti- 
quarian, the  historian,  and  the  sociologist 
are  well  served.  The  judgment  of  letters 
selected  fbr  translation  is  unerring;  not  one 
here  given  but  casts  light  on  the  very  con- 
ditions now  the  object  of  the  student's 
earnest  attention.  Author,  publisher,  and 
reader  should  receive  congratulation. 

G.  W.  G. 
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PrsJse  and  Life.  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  (or  It 
is  good  to  sing  praises  unto  our  Ood." — Ps. 
147:1.  **  Young  men  and  maidens;  old  men 
and  children:  Let  them  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord." — Ps.   148:  12. 

Ksowlcdse   Tkrossli    Obedience.     "If    any 

man  wiUeth  to  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the 
teaching,  whether  it  be  of  Qod,  or  whether  I 
speak  from  myself." — John  7:  17. 

ClirUitUinlty  and  Riches.  *'And  Jesus  lifted 
up  his  eyes  on  the  disciples,  and  said.  Blessed 
are  ye  poor:  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of 
Qod.  — Luke  6 :  20.  **  And  Jesus  looked 
round  about,  and  saith  unto  his  disciples.  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  I" — ^Mark  10:28. 

The  Primacy  of  Service.  "But  it  is  not  bo 
among  you:  but  whosoever  would  become  great 
among  you,  shaU  be  your  minister:  and  who* 
soever  would  be  first  among  you,  shall  be 
servant  of  all." — ^Mark   10:43,  44. 

Livins  for  Btemlty.  "  Christ  Jesus,  who  was 
made  unto  us  wisdom  from  God,  and  richt- 
eousness  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.— 
1  Cor.  1 :  80.  **  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  Qod,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  be> 
ginning    with    God." — John    1:  1. 

The     Law     of     Christian     Nelvhborliaesa. 

'*  But  he,  desiring  to  justify  himself,  said  unto 
Jesiis,  Who  is  my  neighbor!" — Luke  10:20. 

The  Bible  in  the  Prayer-BoolK.  "Abide 
thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned 
and  hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom 
thou  hast  learned  them;  and  that  from  a  babe 
thou  hast  known  the  sacred  writings  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  wLich  is  in  Christ  Jesus." — 2 
Tim.  8:  14,  15. 

Tme  "Worship.  "God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  in  spirit  and 
truth." — John  4:  24. 

On  Proportion  of  Life.  "  Having  gifts  differ- 
ing according  to  the  grace  that  was  given  to 
us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  accord- 
ing  to    the   proportion   of    our   faith." — ^Rom. 

•       12 :  6. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Soul.  "They  that 
sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy." — ^Ps.  126 :  6. 


God  in  the  Town.  "Wherefore  God  is  not 
ashamed  of  them,  to  be  called  their  God:  for 
he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city." — fleb. 
11:16. 

The  Maffnetisni  of  Jesvs.  **And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  myself.  But  this  he  said,  sienifyinf  by 
what  manner  of  death  he  should  die.— John 
12:82,   88. 

The  Secret  of  the  Son.  "  No  one  knoweth  the 
Son,  save  the  Father;  neither  doth  any  know 
the  Father,  save  the  Son;  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him." — ^Matt 
11:27. 

To  Yonns  liromen.  "Bear  with  the  word  of 
exhortation." — Heb.   18 :  22. 

1iirorkin«    with    the    Troth.     "We    can    do 

nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth." 
—2  Cor.  18 :  8. 

The  Face  of  the  Father.  "He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." — John  14 :  9. 

Hie  Movntaia  Top.  "  O  thou  that  tallest  good 
tidings  to  Zion,  get  thee  up  into  the  high 
mountain." — Isa.  40 :  9. 

"Warfare  of  Nl^ht.  "  I  came  to  cast  fire  upon 
the  earth;  and  what  wiU  I,  if  it  is  already 
kindled!  .  .  .  Think  ve  that  I  am  come  to 
give  peace  in  the  earth!  I  tell  you.  Nay; 
but  rather  division." — Luke  12:  40,  51. 

Distribvtion  and  MnltipUcation.  "  The  bar- 
rel of  meal  wasted  not,  neither  did  the  cruse 
of  oU  fail"— 1  Kings  17:  16. 

The  Second  Adrent.  "Te  men  of  OalUee, 
wh^  stand  ye  looking  into  heaven!  this  Jesus, 
which  was  received  up  from  you  into  heaven, 
shaU  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld  him 
going  into  heaven."—- Acts  1: 11. 

When  Did  Christianity  Besrinf  "  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word." — John  1 : 1. 

What  is  Man?  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him!  And  the  son 
of  man  that  thou  visitest  him!  For  thon 
hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  God, 
and  crownest  him  with  glory  and  honor." — 
Ps.  8:8-5. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE* 


Feb.  9. — The  Ukraine  makes  separate  peace  with 
Central  Powers. 
11. — Bolsheviki  announce  end  of  state,  of  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Central  Powers  and 
demobilization  of  all  Russian  forces.  Italian 
naval  force  raids  Bay  of  Buccari  and  sinks  one 
Austrian  ship. 

14. — ^French  raiders  with  American  artillery  as- 
sistance reach  Teuton  third  line  and  take  160 
prisoners. 

15. ^-German  destroyers  sink  eight  British 
"  drifters "  and  trawlers  in  Dover  Straits. 

16-18. — In  three  German  sir-raids  on  successive 
nights  27  persons  are  killed  and  41  injured  in 
London  and  vicinity. 

19. — British  forces  advance  two  miles  east- 
ward from  Jerusalem  toward  Jericho  on  a  front 
of  fifteen  miles.  Teutons  renew  advance  in  Rus- 
sia from  Riga  to  Dvinsk. 

21. — ^Teutons  occupy  Dvinsk  and  Minsk  and  ad- 
vance to  point  70  miles  northeast  of  Riga,  cap- 


turing 9,000  Russians  and  1,858  guns.  British 
occupy  Jericho  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Feb.  24. — ^Teutonic  peace-terms  are  accepted  by 
the  Bolsheviki  and  include  indemnity  of  one 
and  a  half  billion  doUars  and  large  portions 
of  Russian  territory. 

25. — Teutons  occupy  Reval   (on  the  Baltic)   and 
Pskov   (160  miles  southwest  of  Petrograd). 

26. — British  hospiUl  ship  QlenaH  Cattle  sunk 
by  torpedo  with  loss  of  164  lives.  Heavy  raids 
by  Teutons  against  the  trenches  held  by 
Americans  result  in  sharp  conflicts  and  a  num- 
ber of  casualties  to  Istter. 
Mar.  1-8. — British  make  advance  of  two  miles 
along  twelve-mile  front  north  of  Jerusalem. 

2. — Germans    claim    400    French    prisoners    as 
result  of  trench  raids  west  of  the  Mense. 

8. — French    claim    150    German   prisoners   from 
raid  in  Verdun  sector. 

6. — Roumania    signs   peace-treaty    with   Central 
Powers. 


^We  will  continue  this  digest  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
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OUTLINES  ON  WORLD-PROBLEMS 

(ProTlded  by  the  World  AUianee  for  Promoting  International  Friendship  Through  the  Ohnrehes.) 


I — Struggle  and  Cooperation 

AU  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do 
ye  also  unto  them. — ^Matt.  7:12. 

Thb  usiiallj  accepted  interpretatioii  of 
the  golden  rul«  has  been  individualletic. 
The  Chnrch  has  generally  overlooked  its 
application  to  the  relations  of  nations  and 
races.  In  recent  decades  many,  especially 
under  the  supposed  teachings  of  Darwin, 
have  emphasized  struggle  and  the  "  survival 
of  the  fittest"  as  the  law  of  nations  and 
their  prosperity.  This  false  philosophy  is 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  Europe's  tragedy 
(cf.  the  utterances  of  Nietzsche,  Treitschke, 
and  others  quoted  by  Nasmyth*). 

To  understand  life  and  history  we  must 
see  dearly  and  make  room  for  two  sets  of 
facts  and  forces: 

I.  Struggle:  Normal,  incessant,  neces- 
sary; without  struggle  man  would  be  a 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  weakling. 
This  struggle  is  against  nature  and  environ- 
ment; against  heat,  cold,  disease,  dirt,  vice, 
ignorance,  death;  against  natural  obstacles; 
man  must  conquer  the  air  and  earth  and 
sea  and  must  master  nature's  secrets. 
Struggle  becomes  abnormal  when  man  slays 
his  fellow  man  whom  he  needs  to  fight  with 
him  against  the  common  foes  in  nature. 
The  brute  world  gives  no  precedent  for  war. 
Animals  do  not  kill  their  own  species,  ex- 
cept rarely  in  an  impromptu  duel.  Animals 
kill  other  species  to  get  dinner.  A  pack  of 
wolves  never  attacks  another  pack  of 
wolves. 

"Survival  of  the  fittest"  means  that 
which  is  fittest  to  survive  in  a  certain  en- 
vironment. Darwin  never  meant  that  the 
strongest  or  best  survive  imless  they  are 
fitted  to  a  given  environment.  An  earth, 
worm  survives  in  earth;  a  fish,  in  water, 
where  higher  orders  would  perish.  Herod 
and  Pilate  survived  in  an  environment  in 
which  Jesus  was  crucified. 

IT.  Mutual  Help:  This  is  an  essential 
factor  in  evolution,  but  was  overlooked  by 
all  who  took  the  fallacious  view  of  struggle. 
It  is  the  most  essential  factor  in  all  human 
life  and,  to   a  great  extent,  in  the  brute 

^Social  Progreaa  ar^  the  Darwinian  Theory. 
6eo.  W.  NasmTth,  Ph.D.  Or.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
rhis  book  would  suggest  many  sermons. 


creation.  It  multiplies  power.  In  the 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  giving  means 
getting.  Contrast  the  difference  between 
giving  away  bread  and  giving  an  idea.  One 
is  subtraction,  the  othei   multiplication. 

World-unity  is  the  goal  of  evolution.  Co- 
operation of  all  the  nations  for  the  common 
good  is  the  only  scientific,  normal  course  for 
man.  Morality  and  true  self-interest  are 
not  opposed.  Pseudo-science  for  a  half 
century  blighted  the  world  by  creating  a 
gulf  between  reason  and  morality.  Every 
action  is  moral  which  is  really  good  for  him 
who  exercises  it.  It  is  immoral  if  in  the 
long  run  it  is  bad  for  him.  "  The  triumph 
of  right  and  the  maximum  of  vital  intensity 
are  synonymous  terms."  There  is  no  antag- 
onism between  the  real  good  of  a  nation 
and  the  real  good  of  its  neighbors.  The 
central  principle  of  religion  is  the  life  more 
abundant.  This  is  the  central  principle  of 
biology  and  social  evolution.  Justice  in- 
volves expansion  of  life.  This  can  come 
only  through  cooperation.  On  account  of 
the  interdependence  of  nations  to-day,  any 
injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all.  The 
goMen  rule  is  the  last  word  in  ^science  as 
well  as  in  religion. 


11— After  the  War,  What' 

Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  ahdU  he  also 
reap, — Gal.  6:7. 

Whatever  the  military  issue,  the  costly 
sacrifice  will  be  fruitless  unless  new  meth- 
ods, created  by  civilians,  remove  causes  of 
war  and  lead  to  world-organization.  War 
can  not  end  war.  The  cry  from  the 
trenches,  "Never  again,"  can  be  made  true 
only  as  constructive  work  follows  the  de- 
structive efforts.  The  soldier,  like  a  batter- 
ing ram,  levels  an  adamantine  wall.  Others 
must  clear  away  the  debris,  bring  new  ma- 
terial, and  erect  the  structure  of  a  league 
of  nations.  The  hope  is  futile  that  victory 
over  the  enemy  can  bring  in  a  reign  of  jus-« 
tice  and  order.  Were  Germany  eliminated 
the  world-problem  would  remain  the  same, 
tho  easier  of  solution.  There  were  six  wars 
in  the  fifteen  years  before  this  war  and 
Germany  was  not  in  any  one  of  them. 


•See  The  Ba8i»  of  Durable  Peace,  by  Oosmos, 
Scribners,  1016.  A  League  of  Nationa,  Dy  H.  N. 
Brailsford.     MacmiUan,  1917. 
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Allianees  shift  rapidly;  twenty  years  ago, 
France,  not  Germany,  was  England's 
enemy.  Note  recent  alliances  between  the 
different  nations  who  once  were  enemies. 

The  following  points  are  from  the  "  Mini- 
mum Program  for  Durable  Peace"  which 
was  drawn  up  at  The  Hague  in  April,  1915, 
by  experts  from  belligerent  and  neutral  na- 
tions. They  have  since  formed  committees 
in  thirty-nine  countries  who  are  writing 
monographs  on  the  application  of  these 
fundamental  principles.  All  nations  need  a 
campaign  of  education  regarding  these  pre- 
requisites for  a  durable  peace. 

I.  No  transfer  of  territory  contrary  to 
wishes  of  the  population:  See  President 
Wilson's  addresses  on  the  rights  of  small 
nationalities:  ^No  right  anywhere  exists 
to  hand  peoples  about  from  potentate  to 
potentate  as  if  they  were  property,"  &e. 

II.  Ouaranties  to  all  nationalities  of  free- 
dom in  religion,  languages,  and  equality  be- 
fore the  law. 

III.  Equal  treatment  for  all  in  trade  with 
eolonies  and  protectorates.  Authorities 
agree  that  this  is  primarily  a  trade-war 
fought  by  Europeans  for  trade-rights  and 
opportunities  in  the  rich,  undcTeloped  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  Said  Admiral  Chad- 
wick:  "There  can  be  but  one  real  prece- 
dent to  universal  peace;  the  demolition  of 
the  custom-house;  the  opening  of  every 
waterway  of  the  world  to  universal  traffic; 
the  sweeping  away  of  all  special  spheres  of 
influence."  This  is  the  golden  rule  in 
practise. 

rv.  A  World-Court  and  a  Council  of  Con- 
ciliation. 

y.  A  League  of  Nations  open  to  all.  If 
balance  of  power  continues,  peace  is  im- 
possible. A  Germany  whose  government 
has  been  made  responsible  to  the  people 
must  not  be  left  outside  the  League. 

VI.  Beduction  of  armaments.  The  be- 
ginnings of  this  can  come  in  taking  profits 
out  of  munitions  and  in  internationalizing 
waterways.  This  would  leave  no  rival  navies, 
but  only  a  naval  police  under  international 
control  to  patrol  the  seas. 

VII.  Secret  treaties  shall  be  void. 
Peace  can  come  only  with  justice.    Justice 

can  come  only  as  these  principles  are  car- 
ried out.  Ask  your  Congressman  how  far 
he  will  work  for  them.  If  the  war-system 
survives  this  war  there  will  be  universal 
eonscription,  crushing  expense  added  to  fear- 


ful war-taxes,  constant  panic,  and  the  decay 
of  civilization.  What  comes  after  the  war 
will  depend  on  what  is  planned  between  now 
and  the  war's  end  and  whether  the  people 
are  to  be  heard  at  the  war-settlement.  This 
is  the  most  crucial  period  in  human  history. 


/// — An  Organized  WorW 

And  he  wiXl  judge  between  the  nations,  and 
wUl  decide  ooneeming  many  peoples;  and 
they  shall  heat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hoolcs;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more, — Isa.  2 :  4 

If 'war  should  cease  to-morrow  it  would 
bring  only  an  armed  truce.  Peace  is  a  term 
little  understood.  It  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  passivity,  tameness,  weakness, 
uninteresting  uniformity. 

I.  Peace  means  a  condition  of  organized 
living  together  among  nations.  There  has 
been  for  centuries  a  condition  of  organized 
living  together  in  small  areas.  We  have  had 
peace  in  cities,  peace  between  cities;  we 
have  had  peace,  Le,,  organized  living  to- 
gether, in  States,  and  among  States.  We 
have  yet  to  achieve  it  among  nations.  No 
new  principles  are  involved  in  the  wider  ex- 
tension of  the  area  in  which  this  organized 
living  shall  be  carried  out.  Illustrations 
may  be  taken  from  times  when  feudal  lords 
fought,  when  cities  warred  against  each 
other,  when  the  English  fought  the  Scotch, 
Ac.  Organized  living  together  spread  in 
ever-widening  areas. 

II.  At  this  critical  period  in  world-his- 
tory our  salvation  must  come  from  fol- 
lowing Washington,  Franklin,  and  Madi- 
son, and  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  critical  period  of  American  history. 
They  performed  no  miracle,  but  they  made 
it  easy  for  thirteen  quarrelsome  colonies 
that  were  approaching  disruption  to  live 
together,  and  for  forty-eight  States  to 
keep  peace  with  justice  around  their  bor- 
ders. They  persuaded  each  State  to  yield 
a  little  of  its  sovereignty,  to  practise  bear- 
ing one  another's  burdens,  to  cooperate 
and  combine  for  common  purposes,  in 
short,  as  States,  to  live  like  Christians  in 
relation  to  each  other,  however  much  law- 
lessness reigned  within  them.  Free  trade 
between  the  States  has  prevented  friction 


» Ttu  Critical  Period  of  American  Biatory,  Vy 
John  FUke.     Houghton  Mifflin  *  Co^  1868. 
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and  wan  that  would  otherwise  have  sure- 
ly come.  It  helped  answer  the  prajer, 
"  Deliver  us  from  evil."  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  eivilization  to  remove  temptation. 

III.  America's  close  federation  of  States, 
large  and  small^  and  Great  Britain's 
looser  relation  with  her  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies show  that  neither  race,  lan- 
guage, nor  religion  needs  separate  peoples 
if  they  have  arranged  a  condition  of  or- 
ganized living  together.  Nations  to-day 
must  surrender  their  sovereignty  as  the 
States  were  obliged  to  do  when  accepting 
the  €k>Dstitution.  Only  so  can  the  world, 
whidi  has  now  become  interdependent, 
progress  under  modem  conditions.  We 
must  take  the  next  great  step  forward. 
Steam,  electricity,  wireless,  the  photo- 
graph, the  seventy-page  newspaper  have 
made  the  world  small,  sensitive,  complex, 
and  organic.  Obsolete  political  relation- 
ships must  end.  Ood  wills  that  we  become 
members  one  of  another  in  a  great  family 
of  nations. 

IV.  A  League  of  Nations  must  be  made 
certain.  It  must  be  agreed  to  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  war-settlement.  Were 
it  assured  now,  it  would  shorten  the  war 
and  profoundly  aifect  every  feature  of 
the  war-settlement.  The  League  must 
protect  the  waterways  and  the  weak  peo- 
ples of  the  earth.  The  Monroe  doctrine 
must  be  universalized.  The  strong  must 
protect  the  weak.  The  essence  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  must  be  embodied 
in  international  law. 

V.  A  World-Court,  a  CJouncil  of  Concil- 
iation to  deal  with  questions  of  policy  that 
create  friction  but  do  not  come  under  law, 
must  be  established.  More  law  must  be 
created.  Nations  have  hitherto  lived  in 
anarchic  relations.  They  must  come  un- 
der law.    There  is  no  other  way. 


IV — Justice  to  the  Orient^ 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men. — Acts  17:  26. 

America's  history  in  the  Orient  includes 
the  opening  of  Japan,  Secretary  Hay's 
help  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  China, 
and   the   return   of  the   Boxer  indemuity 


*^The  Fight  for  Peace,  and  America  arul  the 
y^rient,  by  Sidney  L.  Oullck,  New  York.  191516; 
The  DerelopmerU  of  China,  by  Latourette,  Boston, 
1917;  The  Eastern  Question,  by  Mariott,  Oxford, 
1917. 


as  a  matter  of  simple  honesty..  This  was 
deeply  appreciated  and  is  being  spent  iu 
sending  hundreds  of  selected  students 
through  our  universities.  There  is  need  of 
Christian  courtesy  to  these  students  who 
may  learn  as  valuable  lessons  in  Christian 
homes  as  in  laboratories. 

L  It  is  useless  to  expect  to  save  the 
Orient  by  missionaries  unless  the  nations 
do  justice.  Western  aggression — the  opium- 
war,  brought  on  by  Great  Britain,  caused 
great  suffering  and  degradation  to  China 
for  many  years.  The  Chinese  have  now 
heroically  banished  opium.  German  sever- 
ity, taking  territory  because  two  mission- 
aries were  killed.  China's  helplessness  not 
due  to  lack  of  battle-ships  but  to  lack  of 
science  and  capital  to  develop  her  great 
resources.  CSiina's  enormous  importance  in 
the  future.  For  the  world's  peace  she  must 
have  her  integrity  preserved  and  have  the 
open  door.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
friends  with  her  and  to  help  shape  the 
future  of  her  400,000,000  people.  Let  all 
foreign  acquisitions  be  surrendered  when 
this  war  ends. 

II.  China's  trade  is  wanted  by  every  na- 
tion. Her  method  of  punishing  an  ag- 
gressor is  the  boycott.  The  United  States 
and  Japan  have  both  suffered  from  her 
use  of  this  method.  This  method  will  be 
powerful  when  her  trade  multiplies.  It  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  bring  would-be 
traders  to  terms.  China  is  sure  to  become 
militarized  unless  the  war-system  is  su- 
perseded at  the  end  of  this  war.  Chinese 
view  of  the  "white  peril."  Our  own  trade 
is  contingent  on  her  good-will. 

m.  America's  improved  relations  with 
Japan  owing  to  the  recent  commissions 
that  have  visited  us  and  Viscount  Ishii's 
agreement  to'  preserve  China's  integrity. 
Sensitiveness  of  the  Japanese  to  our  un- 
just treatment  of  them.  Japan  does  not 
want  free  immigration,  but  the  abolition 
of  differential  race-discrimination.  She  is 
willing  to  keep  back  all  laborers;  only 
about  100,000  Japanese  now  in  this  coun- 
try. All  that  Japan  asks  is  that  the  few 
admitted  shall  be  treated  as  equals  of 
other  immigrants  before  the  law.  An 
Oriental  Commission  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  all  points  at  issue  between 
China,  Japan,  and  ourselves.  By  the 
method  of  admitting  all  immigrants  on  a 
percentage  basis,  proposed  by  Dr.  Sidn 
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L.  Gtilick,  Japan  could  be  satisfied  and  we 
as  well. 

rv.  The  churches  should  urge  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  putting  all  aliens  under  Fed- 
eral control  and  protection.  This  would 
forestall  mob  violence  and  secure  justice. 
Absolute   justice   will    go   farther   tiian   a 


great  fleet  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  the 
Pacific.  The  recent  suggestion  \>y  a  Jap- 
anese commissioner  that  there  should  be 
no  fortress  on  the  Pacific,  but  onlj  an 
agreement  between  us,  as  there  is  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  should  be 
widely  heralded. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  MODERN  POETS 

Geoboia  Jackson,  New  York  City 


Stbonoly  and  hopefully  religious  in  tone 
is  John  Ozenham's  new  collection  of  poeins 
published  under  the  title  The  Vision 
Splendid,  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Oxen- 
faam  sums  up  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
his  Terse.  "Is  the  outcome  of  this  latest 
world-tragedy  to  be  loss  or  gainf''  he  asks, 
and  answers,  "Under  God,  it  rests  with 
ourselves.  ...  If  this  fierce  flame  bring 
the  world  back  to  God,  it  will  have  done 
everything.  •  .  .  Having  paid  in  blood  and 
tears  and  bitterness  of  wo— with  the  spirit 
of  God  in  us,  with  enlightened  souls  and 
widened  hearts,  we  may  look  forward  to  The 
Vision  Splendid  of  a  world  in  which  God 
and  right  shall  reign  supreme!''  Fit  ex- 
pression of  this  belief  is  found  in  the 
prayer : 

APTER  THE  STORM 

After  the  storm — Thy  calm — 
After  the  earthquake,  wind  and  fire — 

The  still,  small  voice. 
Which  yet  doth  pierce  the  marrow  of  our 
hearts 

And  makes  our  souls  rejoice. 

The  whirlwind  racked  our  Mounts  of  Selfish 
Ease; 
Thy  Hand  was  in  it,  but  we  did  not  see. 
The  earthquake  shook  our  proud-built  but- 
tresses ; 
Thy  Hand  was  in  it,  but  we  could  not  see. 
The  fire  devoured  our  bravest  and  our  best; 
Thy  Hand  was  in  it,  but  we  would  not  see. 
But  now  .  .  .  thy  ways  are  manifest. 
And,  dimly.  Lord,  we  see. 

Wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  our  sorrows,  now 
Before   Thee   in   the    cavern's  month  we 
stand; 

Behind  us — all  Thy  mysteries  of  wo; 
Before  us — ^visions  of  Thy  Promised  Land. 

A  land  swept  clean  by  earthquake,  storm, 
and  fire — 
A  land  wherein  Thy  Spirit  may  rejoice, 
Where    Faith    and    Hope,    with    Love    en- 
throned, conspire 
To  build  Thy  Kingdom  of  the  still,  small 
voice. 


That  still,  small  voice  that  yet  proclaims 
Thy  will, 
Above  the  thunders  of  the  battle-plain; 
That  bids  man  his  high  destiny  fulfil. 
And  rise,  and  reap  in   full  Thy  golden 
grain. 

Thou  hast  made  chaos  of  our  old  content, 

■Purged   us   with   fire,   and   winnowed  us 

with  wo; 

We    were    forgetting    that    Thy    gifts    are 

meant 

Only  to  wean  us  from  the  things  below. 

Yea,  we  forgot  that  all  life's  joys  are  sent. 
Not  as  on  end,  but  of  Thy  favor  lent 
For  our  poor  natures'  sweet  encouragement 
And  for  our  souls'  most  high  ennoblement. 

Help  us  to  purge  us  of  those  lower  things. 
Which,     growing,    brought     this     world- 
catastrophe  I 

Help  us  to  build,  of  these  our  sufferings. 
Temples  of  Grace  all  dedicate  to  Thee  I 

Spring,  always  the  symbol  of  hopefulness, 
has  perhaps  never  been  more  welcome  to  a 
world  more  sorely  tried  than  to-day.  It  is 
because  the  spirit  of  spring  invests  the  lat- 
ter stanzas  of  this  poem  that  we  choose  it 
from  Beed  Voices,  a  collection  of  the  verse 
of  Dr.  James  B.  Kenyon: 

COMPENSATION 

Round  each  far  peak. 
Austere  and  bleak. 
Snow-laden  clouds  are  hanging; 
The  long  white  fields  are  dun£  with  frost 
where  rang  the  whetted  scythe; 
O'er  ice-bound  brooks. 
In  leafless  nooks, 
Sweeps  by  with  cymbals  clanging 
The  charging  blast,  while  all  the  wind-tossed 
branches  clash  and  writhe. 

But  somewhere  breathe, 
Through  vines  that  wreathe 
The  aisles  with  starry  blossoms,  "- — ^ 

Sweet  airs  that  stir  the  sleeping  pools  and    , 
kiss  the  drowsy  flowers;  jf 

There  safe  at  rest,  #' 

In  each  soft  nest, 
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Are  huddled  tiny  bosoms. 
While  o'er  the  moss  sift  flickering  gules  of 
sunlight  through  calm  hours. 

Look  up,  O  soul  I 
Tho  o'er  thee  roll 
Long  days  of  clouds  and  shadows. 
And  through  dark  months  of  mist  and  gloom 
no  golden  rajs  outstream, 
Tet  light  shall  rise 
To  glad  thine  eyes, 
Like  sunshine  on  green  meadows, 
When  i>ur8ts  from  out  its  wintry  grave  the 
splendor  of  thy  dream. 

In  tills  volume  under  the  heading  Cathe- 
dral  Aisles  are  to  be  found  many  excel- 
lent devotional  poems,  of  which  the  two 
prevailing  motives  are  resignation  and 
courage,  such  as  in  this: 

FOB   SO    HE    GIVETH    HIS    BELOVED 
SLEEP 

Not   yet,   my    child,    not   yet   the   twilight 
falleth; 
Not  yet   the   sun   sinks   in   the   darkling 

Not  yet   from   the   gray  fields  the   cricket 
calleth; 
Fold  not  thine  hands,  'tis  not  yet  time  to 
rest. 

Still  weary  labor  plies  its  ringing  hammers; 

Still  the  forge  reddens  and  the  wheels  go 

round ; 

Still  the  thronged  market  lifts  its  deafening 

clamors, 

Atfd  iron  hoofs  of  traffic  smite  the  ground. 

At  the  stem  task  a  little  longer  tarry, 

'Mid   sordid  cares   the  vision  sweet  still 
keep; 
The  burden  old  a  little  longer  carry; 
Then  the  night  cometh  with  its  healing 
sleep. 

From  Gardens  Overseas,  and  Other  Poems, 
by  Thomas  Walsh,  we  take  this  forceful 
reminder  of  the  universality  of  Christ's 
atonement. 

BALLADE  FOB  THE  SIXTH  HOUB 

€k>od  masters  of  the  market-place, 

I  pray  you  cease  your  cries,  and  hear 

The  pilgrim  messages  of  grace 
From  holy  lands  I  bring  your  earl 
Nay,  pass  not  so,  fair  cavalier. 

Nor  thou,  my  lady,  in  thy  pride — 
No  alms  I  ask  beyond  a  tear — 

For  such  as  you  my  Savior  died. 

Yea,  pause  and  hear  me,  woman  frail, 
Whose  jewels  have  the  gleam  of  shame; 

For  thee,  thou  crone  in  rags,  my  tale — 
For  thee,  thou   foundling  without  name. 
For  you  as  well,  proud  priests,  the  same- 


Yea,  clownr  and*  courtier,  ere  ye  ride, 

Draw  rein  and  answer,  was  it  blame 
For  such  as  you  my  Savior  diedf 

Nay,  tears  before  the  minster  gate, 
Ye  blind,  ye  ag6d,  and  ye  sore! 

Up!  'tis  your  festival  of  state. 
So  get  ye  in  the  sacred  door. 
And  raise  the  cry  until  it  roar 

By  every  strand  and  mountain-side. 
From  turret  peak  to  dungeon's  core — 

For  such  as  you  my  Savior  died! 

Prince,  from  thy  galleries  look  down 
Upon  our  soiled  and  ribald  tide. 

And  hear  me — spite  thy  haughty  frown — 
For  such  as  you  my  Savior  died. 

Here  is  a  triumphant  fancy  from  Mr. 
Walsh's  poems  that  will  please  the  lover  of 
trees : 

THE  TEMPLES 

That  Solomon  the  Wise  King  might  behold, 
The  autumn  hills  raised  high  their  'brows  of 

gold; 
He,  boasting,  cried  as  from  his  wars  he  trod; 
**  My  shrine  shall  shame  ye  in  the  eyes  of 

God!  " 

But  scarce  his  hoary  lips  released  the  word, 
When    from    the    heights    the    wind's    deep 

voice  was  heard; 
The  bannered'  forests  roared,  and  from  their 

place 
Swept  the  dead  leaves  in  scorn  against  his 

face. 


Mass  W.  M.  Letts  has  issued  a  volume 
under  the  title  of  her  widely  quoted  poem^ 
"The  Spires  of  Oxford."  The  collection 
contains  other  strong  war-poems,  among 
them  this  noble  little  •'battle-piece : 

HE  PBAYED 
He  prayed. 
There  where  he  lay, 
Blood-sodden  and  unkempt, 
As    never    in    his   young    carelessness   he'd 

dreamt 
That  he  could  pray. 

He  prayed; 

Not  that  the  pain  should  cease. 

Nor  yet  for  water  in  the  parching  heat, 

Nor  for  death's  quick  release, 

Nor  even  for  the  tardy  feet 

Of  stretcher-bearers  bringing  aid*. 

He  prayed; 

Cast  helpless  on  the  bloody  sod: 

"Don't  trouble  now,  O  God>  for  me, 

But  keep  the  boys.    Go  forwacd'  with  them, 

God! 
O  speed  the  Camerons  to  victory." 
The   kilts   flashed    on:     "Well   played,"   he 

sighed,  "well  played." 
Just  so  he  prayed. 
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Youth 


Upon  a  stained  window  in  the  dwelling 
of  a  noble  friend  I  came  upon  some  lines 
which  I  commend  to  the  soul  of  youth 
everywhere : 

"  din*  high, 
Climb   far, 
Your  goal  the  sky, 
Your  aim  the  star." 

— From  How  to  Face  Life,  by  Stephen  S. 
Wise. 

Opportunity 

We  often  miss  a  chance  of  giving  happi- 
ness by  not  saying  the.  things  we  ought. 
Willitfm  Dean  Howells  tells  how  when  Mark 
Twain's  wife  £ed,  he  (Howells)  told  him 
what  a  noble  woman  she  was  and  how  much 
he  admired  her.  "  Oh,"  cried  Mark  TNrain, 
"why  didnjt  you  tell  her  sot  She  always 
thought  you  didn't  like  her."— Tfce  Peaceful 
Life,  by  Oscab  Kuhns. 


Why  He  Didn't  Get  a  Raise 

He  stopt  growing. 

He  had  no  initiative. 

He  watched  the  clock. 

His  temper  kept  him  back. 

He   felt  above  his  position. 

His  tongue  outlasted  his  brain. 

He  wasn't  ready  for  the  next  step. 

He  didn't  put  his  heart  into  his  work. 

He  believed  in  living  as  he  went  along. 

His  familiarity  with  inferiority  dulled  his 
ideals. 

He  was  always  grumbling.  He  was 
always  behin<]&and. 

He  was  not  dependable;  one  never  knew 
where  to  find  him. 

He  never  dared  to  act  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, did  not  trust  it. 

He  tried  to  substitute  bluff  for  training, 
preparation,  expert  knowledge. 

He  never  seemed  to  learn  anything  from 
his  blunders,  mistakes,  or  experiences. 

He  lacked  system,  orderliness  in  his  work, 
he  was  sloppy,  slovenly,  slipshod,  lazy. 

He  believed  he  would  never  be  promoted 
because  he  wasn't  in  with  his  boss,  didn't 
have  a  pull  with  him. — 0.  S.  Mabden,  in  The 
New  8ueoe8s. 


A  Hindu  Prince  and  Missionaries 

Never  shall  I  forget  a  frank  conversation 
which  I  had-  in  his  palace  with  his  Highness 
the  Qaekwar  of  Baroda.  He  told  me  of 
some  of  the  measures  which  he  has  already 
introdiQced  for  the  betterment  of  his  siib- 
jeets,  and  of  the  difficulties  whi^  be  had 
encountered.  His  admiration  for  ti&ings 
American  is  so  unqualified  as  to  be  almost 
naive,  but  I  think  I  was  most  of  all  imprest 
when  he  said,  ''  I  am  thinking  of  calling 
tdlgecther  the  missionaries  and  asking  them 
to  teH  me  their  views  on  how  we  can  improve 
the  quality  of  the  native  priesthood.  'Dien 
I  want  to  call  the  priests  together  and  say 
to  them,  'Look  at  the  missionaries.  See 
the  sacrifices  they  are  making  to  help  oar 
people.  You  -ought  to  go  out  and  do  the 
same  kind  of  work.'"  His  Highness  has 
already  established  a  professordiip  of  Com- 
parative Beligions  in  the  Baroda  College 
for  the  express  purpose  of  introducing  the 
native  religious  leaders  to  other  religions 
with  a  view  of  improving  the  quality  of 
their  own. — ^Ttlek  Dknnet,  in  January 
Asia. 

•*Up,YeDeadl- 

Dr.  Merton  S.  Bice  brings  back  with  him 
an  authentie  story  of  the  power  of  the 
human  spirit  to  recuperate  and  perform 
heroic  deeds  even  in  the  face  of  utter  ex- 
haustion. Often  in  the  terrible  trench- 
storming  and  artillery-fire  the  entire  human 
content  of  certain  trenches  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Upon  one  particular  occasion  in  the 
Verdun  front,  the  Germans  had  "strafed" 
a  French  trench  and  after  a  while  poured 
over  into  it  in  their  charge.  At  one  point 
of  the  trench,  leaning  up  against  a  wall, 
was  a  French  soldier  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  but  who  was  still  conscious.  Lean- 
ing there,  with  his  head  almost  ready  to  fall 
over,  he  was  aroused  by  the  Germans  com- 
ing over  the  trench.  Almost  exhausted  by 
the  loss  of  blood  and  the  pain  of  his 
wounds,  he  nevertheless  aroused  himself, 
seized  the  gun  at  his  side,  and  called  out: 
"Up  ye  d^ad;  drive  them  out  I"  Imme- 
diately the  wounded  lying  about  in  the 
trench  sprang  to  their  feet  as  best  they 
could,  seized  their  guns,  and,  tho  shooting 
with  less  accuracy  than  formerly,  they  began 
firing  upon   the   Germans   already   in   the 
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trenches  and,  strange  to  say,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  back  and  holding  the 
trench  from  the  ienemy. 

"Up,  ye  dead!'*  What  a  cry  to  the 
Church  at  home  I  All  about  us  in  our  con- 
gregations are  men  who  have  the  form  of 
godliness  but  little  of  the  spirit  thereof. 
Oh,  that  some  mighty  power  would  wake 
them  and  at  the  call  of  one  of  our  own 
number,  "Up,  ye  dead!"  they  would  spring 
into  action  and  save  tlie  day  for  the  Church 
at  home  I — Northwestern  Christian  Advo- 
cate, 

The  Last  Sentry 

"Haiti  "  The  cry  rang  out  at  midnight, 
followed  by  the  glint  of  an  army  rifle 
terminating  in  twelve  inches  of  cold  steel. 
We  stopt.  It  was  a  healthy  thing  to  do. 
The  hole  in  the  end  of  that  rifle  looked  as 
big  as  a  bucket.  "  Who  goes  there  f "  in 
tones  that  showed  that  this  lad  would  stand 
no  fooling,  was  the  next  word.  The  sentry 
was  not  yet  in  sight,  for  it  was  dark.  But 
the  insistent  demand  of  his  question  did  not 
need  the  form  of  a  man.  You  give  your 
name,  your  rank,  your  business  out  at  that 
time  of  night,  and  then  comes  the  cry,  "  Ad- 
vance and  be  recognized,"  and  now  the  form 
of  the  sentry  is  seen  as  a  glint  of  the  moon 
shows  him  with  gun  pointed  your  way  and 
ready  for  instant  action.  There  is  no  pass- 
word. You  must  be  recognized.  You  are 
alone.  No  friend  can  vouch  for  you  now. 
You  must  be  recognized.  You  must  be 
known.  The  sentry  looks  you  over  from 
head  to  foot.  He  hesitates.  You  can  not 
argue;  it  is  not  allowed.  Argument  would 
bring  out  the  guard.  If  before  the  cold 
shivers  ran  down  your  back,  when  you  were 
first  <5hallenged,  now  you  wonder  if  the 
sentry  will  know  you.  You  have  a  pass 
signed  by  the  military  authority,  but  he 
does  not  ask  for  that.  It  is  night  and  he 
wants  to  know  you  and  why  you  are  there. 
But  at  last  he  loosens  that  rifle-grip  and 
steps  back  and  says,  "  Pass  on."  You 
breathe  freely.  It  is  the  first  time  you  have 
had  to  pass  the  guard.  Brother,  how  will 
it  be  that  last  time  when  the  unseen  Sen- 
try steps  out  and  challenges  you;  when 
you  have  no  password  and  there  will  be  no 
friend  to  speak  for  you;  when  you  will 
have  to  be  recognized;  when  the  pass  of 
your  Church  membership  will  not  be  asked 


for  or  wanted;  when,  alone  in  the  night 
of  death,  meeting  your  last  sentry,  you  will 
be  halted  for  the  last  timet  Will  you  shud- 
der f  Will  you  be  recognized  and  told  to 
"  Pass  on  "t  It  is  worth  the  while  to  think 
albout  it. — James  O'May,  in  Northwestern 
Christian  Advocate. 

Partners  With  God 

The  newly  returned  traveler  was  recount- 
ing his  experiences.  "  The  only  thing  that 
marred  the  trip  through  Norway  was  a  lit- 
tle girl  in  the  party  who  annoyed  all  of  us  by 
persisting  in  drumming  on  the  piano  in 
every  hotel  at  which  w©  stopt,"  he  said. 
"  She  could  play  only  one  tiresome  little 
tune,  and  that  with  one  finger.  On  arriv- 
ing at  any  hotel  she  would  run  into  the 
parlor,  and  forthwith  our  ears  would  be 
assailed  with  that  wearisome  tunc.  It  an- 
noyed us  so  much  that  we  were  thinking 
of  appealing  to  her  mother  to  stop  it. 

"  One  day  we  drove  up  to  a  strange  hotel. 
As  usual  the  child  made  for  the  parlor  and 
began  to  play  her  simple  and  monotonous 
little  tune.  A  great  musician  was  stopping 
at  the  hotel.  He  came  to  the  threshold  of 
the  parlor,  listened  a  moment,  and  then 
went  over  to  the  little  girl  at  the  piano. 
He  put  his  hands  over  hers,  and,  using 
the  tedious  little  melody  as 'a  theme,  began 
to  improvise.  As  he  played,  the  beauty  of 
the  harmony  and  the  curiously  attractive 
rhythm  he  gave  to  the  music  caught  the 
ears  of  every  one  who  was  within  hear- 
ing. The  room  became  filled  with  breath- 
less listeners,  who,  when  he  finished,  be- 
gan to  applaud.  The  musician  rose,  smiled, 
and  taking  the  little  girl's  hands,  said: 
*  It  is  your  music  they  applaud.' " 

So  it  is  with  our  best  efforts  that  seem  to 
produce  so  little  of  the  effect  we  desire. 
Some  day  we  shall  see  that  our  heavenly 
Father  has  been  joining  his  power  to  ours 
to  produce  results  more  marvelous  than 
any  we  had  dreamed  of.  Our  tiresome  lit- 
tle performances  he  will  transform  into 
glorious  symphonies.  Whoever  works  faith- 
fully for  God  at  life's  humdrum  tasks 
works  not  alone.  Over  his  hands  the  un- 
seen hands  of  God  are  placed.  The  results 
are  divine,  but  God  calls  them  ours.— 
Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate, 


Noftes  on  Rec®iniil  Books 


A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education. 

By  George  Albert  Coe.    Scribner's  Sona, 
New  York,  1917.    355  pp.    $1.50. 

A  GENERATION  ago  the  call  came  to  the 
churches,  "  Back  to  Christ  I "  This  meant 
the  abandoning  of  the  many  things  which 
had  arisen  between  him  and  the  individual 
Christian,  whether  creeds,  rituals,  or  in- 
stitutions. The  few  still  living  leaders  of 
that  movement  are  witnessing  an  unexpected 
result  of  their  call.  It  implied,  according 
to  later  interpreters,  a  social  gospel,  based 
upon  the  teachings  of  J.esus.  In  a  number 
of  books  this  new  call  has  been  sent  out, 
but  it  has  not  been  applied  to  education  in 
the  Sunday-school.  Professor  Coe  tries  to 
supply  this  want. 

He  defines  the  aim  of  Christian  education 
ae  the  ultimate  realization  of  a  democracy 
of  God,  and  the  whole  discussion  centers 
around  this  conception.  The  book  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  each  with  four  or 
five  chapters.  The  introduction  gives  rea- 
sons for  a  new  theory  of  religious  educa- 
tion, then  the  author  discusses  the  social 
attitude  in  modem  education,  the  needs  of  a 
social  reconstruction  of  religious  education, 
the  psychological  background  of  a  socialized 
religious  education,  the  organization  of  a 
socialized  religious  education,  the  existing 
tendencies  in  Christian  education  viewed 
from  the  social  standpoint.  This  is  but  a 
meager  list  of  the  topics  treated.  What  im- 
prest the  reviewer  most  was  part  four, 
which  has  a  chapter  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  family,  the  church  school,  the  educa- 
tional relations  between  State  and  Church, 
the  department  of  religious  education  with- 
in and  beyond  the  denomiuation. 

Professor  Coe  claims  that  the  family  is 
still  the  fundamental  educational  agency, 
because  the  type  of  society  depends  largely 
upon  the  form  of  the  home.  If  it  is  to 
serve  the  needs  of  a  democracy  of  God  it 
must  be  reorganized.  This  requires  that  the 
two  sexes  should  be  treated  as  equal  in  the 
family;  a  purpose  which  is  not  served  at 
present  by  adulation  of  motherhood  and 
wifehood  on  the  part  of  the  males,  because 
it  often  implies  a  concealed  contempt  for 


womanhood  by  the  very  granting  of  every 
desire.  The  family  must  also  develop  wha.t- 
ever  capacity  there  is  in  every  one  of  its 
members,  by  assigning  to  each  a  specific 
task  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  all  and 
by  granting  sole  jurisdiction  within  that 
sphere.  This  will  bring  the  members  to- 
gether in  mutual  service  and  common 
pleasures,  and  make  them  feel  their  depen- 
dence on  each  other  and  on  the  outside  world. 
For  a  higher  family  life  the  spiritual  in- 
terpretation of  work  and  education  for 
married  life  and  parenthood  are  necessary. 

For  efficient  religious  education  the 
churches  need  trained  workers.  These  must 
be  supplied  partly  by  training  the  lay- 
workers  better  and  partly  by  providing  a 
professional  staff  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. The  theological  seminaries  and  the 
professional  lay-workers'  schools  must  be 
better  equipped  for  this  object;  both  with 
libraries  and  competent  professors.  No 
denomination  can,  however,  realize  the  whole 
of  Christian  life,  and  interdenominational- 
ism  must  become  more  of  a  fact  than  it  is 
at  present.  Our  universities  may  help  in 
this  endeavor  by  scientific  study  of  religion. 

The  method  of  exposition,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  topics,  and  manner  of  treatment 
are  highly  commendable.  An  extensive 
bibliography  and  fairly  complete  index  add 
to  the  value  of  this  book. 

The  Renascence  of  Jesus.  By  James 
RoBEETSON  Cameron,  M.A.  (Glasgow). 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Londfon  and  New 
York,  1915.     xvi-315  pp. 

The  line  of  thought  pursued  in  this 
volume  issues  from  a  living  conviction  that 
the  personality  of  Jesus  has  a  saving 
quality  about  it  that  every  age  craves  for 
and  needs.  But  every  age  has  further  cer- 
tain peculiar  forces  and  factors  within  its 
social  mind  which  may  hinder  or  further 
the  appeal  to  it  by  the  personality  of  Jesus. 
How  to  affiliate  Jesus  to  these  thought- 
currents  of  our  age,  "  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After,"  is  the  problem  before  the 
Christian  thinker  and  the  Christian  Church 
to-day.  That  problem  we  must  face  and 
solve  or  as  Christian  thinkers  we  are  fail- 
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ures.  In  other  words,  we  must  take  stock 
of  the  changes  that  have  come  upon  us  and 
reinterpret  the  never-failing  significance  of 
Jesus  under  the  new  conditions.  The 
author's  way  of  taking  stock  includes  first 
a  survey  of  the  historical  and  critical  move- 
ment and  reconstruction;  secondly,  a  dear 
grasp  of  the  spiritual  note  in  literature,  art, 
and  music,  and  thirdly,  an  estimate  of  the 
jpirit  of  modern  philosophy.  These  three 
currents,  however,  are  not  conceived  as 
fiowing  in  opposite,  or  even  inconsistent, 
directions.  Nor  is  any  of  them  at  its  deep- 
est work  against  the  hold  of  Jesus  on  the 
human  heart.  On  the  contrary,  a  true  es- 
timate of  them  .brings  him  into  even  a  more 
dominant  place  over  the  mind  of  the  age. 
This  is  the  Renascence  of  Jesus.  It  means 
not  so  much  the  emergence  of  his  light  as 
if  from  an  eclipse,  as  it  does  the  increase 
of  his  warmth  and  radiance  because  of  a  new 
turning  to  him.  The  author  writes,  not  like 
a  cold  and  dispassionate  onlooker  upon  a 
scene  in  whidi  he  has  some  perceptible  in- 
terest, but  with  the  fervor  of  one  convinced 
that  humanity  at  its  deepest  depths  has  a 
need  and  a  place  for  the  saving  grace  of 
the  person  of  Jesus. 

The    Evolution   of   the    Hebrew   People 
and    Their    Influence    on    Civilization. 

By  Laura  H.  Wild.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1917.  7i/4  x  5  in.,  311 
pp.     $1.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  work  employs  more 
than  half  her  -space  in  leading  *up  to  "  the 
Hebrew  People.''  Three  of  the  five  "  Parts  " 
deal  (1)  with  archeology,  prehistoric  man 
and  ethnology,  history  of  civilization,  and 
racial  types  and  -characteristics;  (2)  with 
primitive  religion — ^animism,  fetialiism, 
tabu,  types  of  theology  and  worship,  and 
prophctism;  (3)  with  tlie  geological  and 
geographic  character  of  Palestine  as  de- 
termining the  evolution  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion. The  other  two  parts  discuss  Israel's 
Economic  and  Social  Development,  and  The 
Place  in  World-Tliought  of  the  Great  He- 
brew Prophetic  Teachers.  The  program  is 
ambitious.  The  approach  is  excellent  for 
college  students,  such  as  Professor  Wild 
meets  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.  It  sup- 
plies information  concerning  the  principal 
channels  through  which  has  come  scientific 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  -history  in  its  several 
stages,  gives  a  general  history  of  nmnkind, 
sketches  local   conditions,  and   then  applies 


all  this  to  a  construction  of  that  history  in 
its  political,  economic,  social,  ethical,  and 
religious  phases. 

The  value  of  this  volume  is  as  a  manual 
for  students  of  Old-Testament  history  who 
come  with  little  knowledge  or  none  to  the 
study  of  that  subject.  It  goes  exceedingly 
well  in  an  educational  series,  furnishing  both 
the  general  background  and  the  specific  his- 
tory. The  information  is  accurate  (tho 
"  Tel "  in  "  Tel  el-Amarna "  means 
"mound,"  not  "  city  "—p.  18),  the  inter- 
est is  in  the  people,  not  in  the  rulers,  and 
the  style  is  clear  and*  attractive.  The  whole 
point  of  view  is  modern.  No  time  is  lost  in 
combating  older  views,  but  here  is  offered  a 
fair  and  intelligible  story  of  the  principal 
facts  in  Hebrew  development  without  the 
drawback  of  technically  theological  discus- 
sion or  partizanship. 

Weasel  Gansfort.  Life  and  Writings,  by 
Edward  Waite  Miller,  D.D.;  Principal 
Works  Translated  by  Jared  Waterbury 
ScuDDER.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York,  1917.  Two  vols.,  9x5%  in.,  xvi- 
333,  vi-369  pp.     $4.00  net. 

In  Ullman's  Reformers  Before  the  Befor- 
mfltion  Wessel  Gans£ort,  or  (as  he  is  better 
known)  Johann  Weesel,  is  set  forth  in  his 
true  relationship  as  one  of  the  morning 
stars  which  heralded  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation.  UUman  wrote  also  a  mono- 
graph on  the  subject.  A  Hollander,  bom 
about  1419  and  dying  in  1489,  Gansfort  was 
connected  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Life,  that  semdmonastie  association 
which  linked  the  Middle  Ages  with  the 
Renaissance  and  aimed  at  the  purification 
of  the  Church  and  the 'evangelizing  of  every 
day  life.  Because  of  the  absence  of  vows 
and  abstention  from  mendicancy  on  the 
par,t  of  the  Brethren  they  were  suspected 
by  the  religious  orders;  and  because  of 
their  purity  of  life  «they  were  a  reproach 
to  some  high  authorities  in  the  Church. 

In  one  of  the  community-houaes  (at 
Zwolle)  for  several  years  prior  to  1449 
dwelt  Wessel  Gansfort.  He  then  matricu- 
lated at  Cologne,  studying  and  teaching 
later  at  Heidelberg,  Paris,  Rome  (1470), 
and  Paris  again,  then  in  1479  went  back  to 
Zwolle  and  thence  to  Groningen,  where  he 
was  buried.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  exerted  no  little  influence  over 
Reuchlin  and  Agricola,  and  especially  Lu- 
ther, and  was  one  of  those  who,  anticipating 
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Erasmus,  sougiit  to  deepen  religiously  and 
theologically  the  tendencies  and  work  of 
humanism.  Students  fondly  called  him 
LtuB  Mundi  because  of  the  clarity  of  his 
discourse,  while  his  liking  for  paradox  won 
him  the  scholastic  title  of  Magisier  Con- 
tradictionis.  His  literary  productivity  (in 
Latin)  came  only  in  hi«  last  decade,  partly 
of  a  theological  character  and  partly  devo- 
tional. Only  one  edition  of  his  works 
(Groningen,  1614)  and  a  reprint  (Amster- 
dam, 1617)  ever  appeared,  and  no  transla- 
tion of  any  has  Tjeen  issued  in  English. 
Studies  of  his  life  and  works  have  been 
written  in  German,  Latin,  and  Dutch,  and 
brief  sketches  of  him  in  English  have  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  the  history  of 
his  community  and  in  cyclopedias.  But  no 
elaborate  study  exists  in  our  own  tongue. 
The  present  work,  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History, 
has  therefore  the  savor  of  unusual  fresh- 
ness for  the  historical  student  as  well  as  an 
open  field  for  exploitation. 

The  work  here  offered  is  exceedingly  well 
done.  Gansfort's  life  and  its  environment, 
immediate  and  remote,  are  traced  with  min- 
uteness and  with  such  clarity  as  the  mate- 
rials allow.  This  involves  an  illuminating 
exposition  of  the  various  forces  making 
toward  the  Beformation,  especially  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  Then  follow 
a  discussion  and  translations  of  letters  (by 
him  and  concerning  him)  and  an  outline  of 
his  theological  works — in  which  "  Luther's 
doctrine  of  '  Justification  by  Faith ' "  is  an- 
ticipated. The  second  volume  gives  a 
translation  of  these  works — on  Divine 
Providence,  The  Incarnation  of  the  Pas- 
sion, The  Dignity  and  Power  of  the  Church, 
Tlie  Sacrament  of  Penance,  The  Commu- 
nion of  the  Saints,  and  Purgatory.  There 
are  also  translations  of  two  early  sketches 
of  his  life,  some  text-critical  remarks,  and 
a  good  index. 

For  the  study  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
Reformation,  the  four-hundredth  anniversary 
of  which  has  just  been  celebrated,  no  recent 
work  is  more  important  than  this.  It  is  one 
of  those  fine,  special  studies  on  a  limited 
subject  which  illumines  a  largo  area.  Luther 
confessed  himself  indebted  to  "  Johann 
Wessel,"  and  much  preparatory  work  done 
by  Wessel  among  the  scholars  of  his  day, 
hitherto  unrecognized,  is  revealed  in  these 
volumes. 


The  Meaning  of  Faith.  By  Habbt  Emeu- 
son  FosDicK.  Association  Press,  New 
York,  1917.    6%  x  4  in.    318  pp.    $1.00. 

One  does  not  have  to  read  very  far  into 
this  volume  before  he  discovers  its  value. 
That  we  should  have  to  be  enlightened  at 
such  great  length  on  a  subject  that  lies  so 
close  to  life  itself — indeed,  may  we  not  say 
is  the  major  part  of  life! — is  not  very 
creditable  to  our  training  and  education. 
No  one  doubts  the  need  of  exhortation  and 
elucidation  on  a  matter  that  is  primary, 
especially  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
and,  since  the  need  is  evident,  this  handy 
treatise  will  be  welcome.  It  is  pithy  in 
suggestion,  apt  in  illustration,  and  inspir- 
ing in  tone.  It  will  unravel  some  things 
that  seem  foggy  to  many,  and  it  will  give 
new  strength  and  poise  to  those  who  take 
the  pains  to  read  it  intelligently. 

The  studies,  twelve  in  all,  are  planned  on 
the  every-day  method,  giving  passages  of 
Scripture,  a  prayer,  and  comment.  The  com- 
ment is  strikingly  sane.  Here  are  some 
nuggets  worth  storing: 

"  When  faith  in  God  goes,  man,  the 
thinker,  loses  his  greatest  thought." 

"  When  faith  in  Qod  goes,  man,  the 
worker,  loses  his  greatest  motive." 

"  When  faith  in  Gk>d  goes,  man,  the 
sinner,  loses  his  strongest  help." 

"  When  faith  in  God  goes,  man,  the 
suflferer,  loses  his  securest  refuge." 

"  When  faith  in  God  goes,  man,  the 
lover,  loses  his  fairest  vision." 

"  When  faith  in  God  goes,  man,  the 
mortal,  loses  his  only  hope." 

For  such  a  book  the  "  Comment  for  the 
Week"  seems  too  voluminous,  and  it  would 
have  been  enhanced  if  the  author  had  been 
a  little  more  personal  an*  ventured  on  his 
own  experiences  and  spiritual  victories. 

A  Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel.    By 

Walter  Rauschenbtisch.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York,  1917.  280  pp. 
$1.50. 

This  IS  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  book, 
both  in  what  it  gives  and  in  what  it  fails 
to  give.  The  failures  are  so  fej?  that  one 
is  surprized  and  delighted.  Endeavoring  *to 
do  .what  has  been  atjtempted  by  very  few 
other  men,  the  book  is  a  pioneer  in  an  im- 
portant field  of  religion.  The  ^charge  has 
always  been  made  by  the  older  type  of 
theologian  that  the  social  gospel  lacked 
stability  and  coherence  because  it  was  defi- 
cient   in    a    well-rounded    out    system    of 
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theology.  It  is  this  particular  want  which 
Professor  Rauschenbusch  endeavors  to  "sup- 
ply.   How  does  he  go  about  it! 

He  succeeds  in  proving  that  the  old  the- 
ology was  not  so  much  deficient  in  social 
content  as  it  was  anxious  to  lay  the  stress 
on  individual  salvation.  This  was  the  pivot 
for  all  its  movements  and  interpretations. 
The  social  aspect  was  there,  but  hidden  and 
neglected.  What  need39  to  b6  don©  is  to 
bring  it  out  from  under  the  bushel  and  let 
its  light  shine.  The  'book  does  not,  conse- 
quently, try  to  create  a  new  theology,  but 
rather  to  deepen  and  enlarge  the  old  one. 
Briefly  stated,  the  author  discusses  every 
one  of  the  topics  of  theology  and  shows  why 
they  need  a  new  interpretation  and  how  that 
may  be  done.  Of  those  treated  the  most 
important  are  sin,  its  origin,  nature,  and 
transmission;  the  forces  and  the  kingdom 
of  evil;  salvation,  personal  and  social,  with 
the  stress  on  superpersonal  forces,  the 
Church  as  the  social  agency  in  bringing 
about  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth;  the 
doctrine  of  God  as  interpreted  from  the 
larger  viewpoint  of  the  social  gospel ;  the 
holy  spirit,  inspiration,  and  prophecy;  the 
atonement,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper; 
and  eschatology,  which  receives  full  treat- 
ment, because  the  social  gospel  looks  forward 
to  better  and  greater  things  through  further 
spiritual  development  of  both  society  and 
the  individual. 

The  Hiffhway  of  Life,  and  Other  Sermons. 
By  Hugh  T.  Kere,  D.D.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Toronto,  1917.  7%  x  5  inches,  xiv- 
186  pp.    $1.00  net. 

A  reading  of  Dr.  Kerr's  sermons  suggests 
the  word  "  edifying " ;  and  in  repeated 
instances  they  appear  somewhat  mechanical 
in  construction  and  obvious  in  analysis. 
Thus  "The  Highway  of  Life"  supplies 
these  subtopics:  L  It  is  a  Highway; 
II.  It  is  a  -Safe  Way;  TIL  It  is  a  Direct 
Way;  IV.  It  is  a  Friendly  Way.  So  "  The 
School  of  Silence  "  suggested  to  him :  I.  The 
Silence  of  Sleep;  II.  The  Silence  of  Sals- 
bath;  III.  The  Silence  of  Sorrow.  In  this 
the  framework  seems  somewhat  to  obtrude 
itself,  and  one  asks  whether  the  preacher 
is  in  a  rut.  A  number  of  the  sermons,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  covering  the  bones  and 
pass  from  point  to  point  with  less  of  abrupt- 
ness. "Life  At  Its  Best"  (taken  from 
Isa.  6:2)  applies  attractively  the  symbolitm 


of  the  Seraphim's  wings  to  reverence, 
humility,  and  service.  "  In  Touch  with 
Beality"  (on  Dagon  and  the  Ark)  lead^  to 
emphasis  Upon  the  three  realities — God's 
truth  can  not  be  compromised,  his  will  can 
not  be  subordinated,  his  presence  can  not 
be  avoided. 

We  give  in  another  department  one   of 
the  best  in  the  collection. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Thankfulness.  Sermons 
by  Henry  Mklvill  Gwatkin,  D.D.  T. 
&  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1917.  5^  x  8  in., 
166  pp.    4s.  6d.  net. 

The  late  Professor  Gwatkin  (died  Nov. 
14,  1916),  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  Cambridge  University,  was  a  Church- 
historian  of  marked  power  in  research  and 
ability  in  formulating  the  results.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  a  preacher  endowed  with  force 
of  conception  and  clarity  of  expression. 
The  volume  in  hand  contains  twenty-seven 
sermons  which  are  thoroughly  evangelical, 
intensely  suggestive,  and  models  of  concise- 
ness and  brevity.  They  deal  in  a  broad  w^ay 
with  large  subjects:  Christian  Motive,  Re- 
generation, Our  Alms  and  Oblations,  The 
Curse  of  Meroz,  The  Blessing  of  Those  Who 
Saw,  are  some  of  the  titles.  A  modest 
"  Memoir  "  is  prefixt. 

The  Tender  Pilgrims.  By  Edoae  DeWitt 
Jones,  D.D.  The  Christian  Century 
Press,  Chicago.  5%  x  8  inches.  88  pp. 
85  cents  net. 

"  Father  of  the  fatherless,"  prays  this 
admirable  volume  at  its  close,  "we  beseech 
Thee  to  bless  the  children  of  all  the  earth." 
Dr.  Jones's  pages  can  not  fail  to  assist  in 
bringing  God's  -blessing  to  many  children,  if 
their  parents  will  but  read  and  heed.  "  The 
children  are  tender,"  in  body,  in  mind,  and 
in  spiritual  possibilities.  Thus  this  author 
extends  the  thought  of  Jacob  to  Esau,  when 
those  brothers  met  in  the  desert  in  middle 
life.  "  I  will  lead  on  gently,  according  to 
the  pace  of  the  children,"  Jacob  insisted. 
He  could  never  have  known  a  child's  heart, 
in  himself  or  outside  himself,  who  can  spend 
a  half  hour  in  reading  this  little  book  and 
not  lay  it  aside  with  quickened  pulse  and 
holier  aspirations.  Some  sympathetic  writ- 
ers are  quoted  from,  in  prose  and  verse-^ 
among  them  being  May  Riley  Smith,  In  her 
exquisite  poem,  "  The  Child  in  Me."  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  *•  The  Frisky  Five " 
to  whom  Dr.  Jones  dedicates  "  The  Tenc^ 
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Pilgrims''   are   beginning   their   pilgrimage 
from  his  own  door. 

Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels.  The  Master 
Books  of  the  World.  By  Heney  T.  ^ell, 
DJ).  Fleming  H.  Kevell,  New  York,  1917. 
7%  X  4%  in.,  157  pp.    35c  net. 

This  volume  aims  "  to  set  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  gospels  came  to 
be  written,  their  respective  view-points, 
characteristics,  agreements,  diflferences,  ar- 
guments, and  analyses  .  .  .  for  use  in  adult 
Bible,  pastors',  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  classes,  young  people's  societies, 
schools,  colleges,  and  private  study."  For 
untechnical  students  such  as  those  indicated 
the  book  is  admirable.  It  might  serve  also 
as  a  review  for  more  advanced  scholars, 
since  the  essential  facts  are  fairly  stated 
and  emphasized.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the 
nine  chapters  is  a  paragraph  of  questions 
on  the  material  supplied.  The  cheapness  of 
the  volume  is  an  additional  recommendation. 

Big  Jobs  for  Little  Churches.  By  John 
E.  Cowan,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1917.  7%  x  5  in.,  160 
pp.     75c  net. 

The  article  by  Dr. 'Cowan  (page  122  Feb- 
ruary number)  parallels  three  chapters  in 
this  book  and  shows  how  he  comes  to  the 
solution  of  many  problems  that  confront  the 
country  church.  The  program  he  oflfers  is 
always  concrete,  approved  by  success  in 
case  after  case  which  he  cites.  Few  hand- 
books will  prove  to  church  and  pastor  more 
worthful  and  inspiring  than  this. 

When  God  Was  Near.  Sermons  preached 
in  the  Flatbush  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  Lewis  Thurston 
Reed.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Companv,  N.  Y., 
1917.     7M!  3C  5  inches.     160  pp.    $1.00  net. 

Insight,  vitality,  directness  are  desirable 
qualities  in  sermons.  Few  volumes  of  dis- 
courses have  these  qualities  in  so  large 
measure  as  this  one.  It  is  exceedingly 
stimulating  and  provocative  of  fresh 
thought.-  This  is  illustrated  by  the  first 
sermon,  which  gives  the  volume  its  title  and 
is  found  on  another  page. 

What  the  World  Owes  Luther.  By 
Junius  B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Iteming  H.  Bevell  Company,  New  York 
1917.     7^4  X  5  in.,  94  pp.    50  cents  net. 

Apropos  of  thv  anniversary  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  1917  this  well-known  Lutheran 
preacher  prepared  a  condensed  yet  illumi- 


nating study  of  the  great  Reformer.  The 
various  phases  of  Luther's  personality  and 
activities,  his  defects  as  well  as  his  great 
abilities  and  achievements,  are  stated  and 
illustrated.  For  its  4>revity  and  clarity  the 
little  volume  merits  a  permanent  place  ou 
the  shelves  of  the  preacher's  study. 


(1)  Harmon V  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
for  Historical  and  Critical  Study.    By 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton  and  Edgar 
.Johnson  Goodspeed,  Professors  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  CTiarlcs  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  1917.     xv-275  pp. 

(2)  Records  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  By 
Henry  Burton  ^uarman,  Ph.D.,  New 
York.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  1917. 
xix-319  pp.    $2.00  net. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  these 
two  works  indicates  an  advance  in  the 
methods  of  study  and  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  in  this  country.  Both  of  the 
books  are  intended  to  supply  the  closest  of 
students  with  the  materials  for  the  solution 
of  critical  and  historical  problems.  The 
first  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
question,  "  IIow  were  our  first  three  gospels 
composed*?"  is  a  living  problem  to  the 
student  and  is  depigned  to  help  him  answer 
it  by  comparing  the  texts  of  these  gospels 
and  tracing  ^thc  relations  of  the  various 
sections  to  one  another.  Aside  from  their 
use  of  it  this  harmony  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived as  having  any  other  value.  But  for 
this  use  it  is  cerlainly  as  well  adapted  as 
any  work  could  be. 

The  second  volume  faces  another  problem; 
namely,  that  of  the  coordination  of  the 
gospel  materials  (inclusive  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel)  for  the  proper  study  of  the  life 
of  Jesus.  The  older  gospel  harmonies  were 
wont  to  present  this  material  in  one  con- 
secutive coordination  with  four  parallel 
columns.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
were  thus  permitted  each  to  fit  in  his  srtory 
into  that  of  the  others  in  chronological  order 
with  this  method.  Dr.  Sharman  believes 
that  the  historical  perspective  of  the  first 
three  evangelists  is  so  different  from  that 
of  the  fourth  that  a  clearer  view  of  tlie 
actual  facts  can  be  obtained  if  these  are 
harmonized  by  themselves,  leaving  the  ac- 
count of  John  to  stand  alone  as  a  later 
interpretative  narrative.  Without  commit- 
ting oneself  to  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  this  theory,  one  may  very 
well  express  the  wish  that  the  method  sug- 
gented  by  Dr.  Sharman  be  given  a  fair  trial. 
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C|)e  Bebotional  j^our 

XV.  Becomins  Kite  tittlt  €i^imm 

Christ  makes  ^^ becoming  like  little  children"  a  condition  of 
entering  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  certainly  a  strange  and  challeng- 
ing statement.  He  can  not  surely  mean  that  a  child  is  better  than  a 
man,  that  there  is  no  gain  in  progress,  that  we  are  nearer  the  goal  of 
life  when  we  start  than  when  we  end ! 

It  seems  fairly  clear  as  a  principle  that  we  do  not  increase  the 
worth  of  life  by  reverting  to  beginnings.  It  is  our  destiny  to  go 
forward,  not  to  turn  backward.  The  time -series  is  not  in  any  case 
reversible.  Space  can  be  traversed  in  either  direction,  but  time  runs 
only  one  way — onward.  We  can  not  go  back  if  we  would.  Few  of  us, 
however,  would  go  back  if  we  could.  We  have  caught  the  idea  that 
life  is  a  cumulative  affair  as  it  advances.  It  gathers  up  and  preserves 
its  gains.  It  grows  richer  and  more  expansive  as  it  goes  on.  Not  in 
childhood,  surely,  is  life  truly  revealed.  Innocence  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  holiness;  negative  virtue  is  far  beneath  tried  and  tested 
character  which  has  faced  temptation  and  triumphed.  We  do  not 
expect  now  to  find  Edens  and  golden  ages  by  going  backward ;  we  seek 
them  rather  in  the  future.  They  are  the  achievements  of  the  race, 
not  the  starting-points.  We  have  come  to  see  that  we  can  not  get  a 
perfect  Church  and  ideal  conditions  of  Christianity  by  attempts  to 
revive  or  restore  primitive,  apostolic  Christianity.  It  can  not  be 
"  restored."  We  must  go  on  and  build  the  ideal  Church.  We  must 
advance  and  achieve  a  Christianity  which  will  spiritualize  the  race 
and  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  humanity.  No  mere  restoration  of 
the  Galilean  conditions  or  the  Corinthian  type  would  do  it.  .  So,  too, 
with  our  individual  life,  we  can  not  save  it  or  make  it  fit  for  the 
kingdom  by  a  return  to  primitive  conditions,  by  a  reversion  to  inno- 
cence, by  a  process  of  emptying  the  gains  of  life.  St.  Paul  is  no  doubt 
right  in  declaring  with  satisfaction  and  with  a  sense  of  progress: 
"  When  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things."  No  one  can  ever 
miss  the  fact  that  this  great  apostle  is  always  pressing  forward,  looking 
onward,  not  backward ;  leveling  up,  not  leveling  down. 

.What,  then,  do  the  great  words  mean,  that  "becoming  like  a 
child  "  is  a  condition  of  fitness  for  the  kingdom  ?  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  understood  that  "  becoming  like  a  child  "  is  very  different 
from  being  a  child.  We  are  not  asked  to  revert  to  a  past  state;  we 
are  called  upon  to  experience  a  transformation  which  proves  to  be  a 
genuine  advance.  There  are  certain  traits  in  the  nature  of  the  child 
which  can  be  taken  up  by  the  mature  person,  reinterpreted  through 
the  gains  of  experience,  and  relived  on  a  far  higher  level  than  was 


possible  in  actual  primitive  infancy.  Napoleon,  on  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  might  have  become  in  his  spirit  like  a  child,  but  even  so  he 
would  have  been  vastly  different  from  the  innocent  child  who  grew  up 
on  the  other  island  of  Corsica.  Any  childlike  quality  which  appears 
in  a  full-grown  person  will  necessarily  be  reset  and  transformed 
because  it  will  be  taken  up  into  a  richer  and  more  expanded  conscious- 
ness than  is  possible  in  the  mere  child.  Memory,  too,  refloods  every- 
thing with  new  colors,  and  no  state  can  ever  be  the  same  after  memory 
comes  that  it  was  before  it  came. 

One  of  the  beautiful  things  about  the  little  child  is  his  simple, 
natural  sense  of  the  reality  of  (Jod.  He  seems  to  have  a  kind  of 
homing  instinct  which  takes  him  naturally  back  to  the  Father,  to  the 
great  Spirit  from  whom  he  has  come.  It  is  more  than  poetry  to  say 
that  we  come  "  From  God  who  is  our  home."  Child-minded  George 
Macdonald  has  caught  and  exprest  with  genuine  insight  the  child's 
feeling  of  wonder,  awe,  mystery,  and  divine  reality : 

''  I  am  a  little  child  and  I 

Am  ignorant  and  weak: 
I  gaze  into  the  starry  sky 

And  then  I  can  not  speak. 
For  all  bdund  the  starry  sky, 

Behind  the  world  so  broad; 
Behind  men's  hearts  and  souls  doth  lie 

The  infinite  of  Gh)d." 

Some  such  haunting,  enwrapping  sense  of  reality  as  that  is  a 
normal  part  of  a  child's  experience.  He  may  lose  this  native  trust 
and  confidence  when  refection  crowds  out  instinct.  He  may  in  later 
life  learn  to  question  and  to  doubt,  but  once  his  "east  window  of 
divine  surprize  "  lay  wide  open  toward  God.  To  get  that  native  sense 
of  God  back  again,  to  feel  the  joy  and  wonder  of  untroubled, 
unclouded  fellowship  with  the  Great  Companion  is  a  tremendous  gain. 
To  stand  once  more  at  the  doorway  of  the  infinite  is  a  heavenly 
experience.  It  is,  however,  not  a  "  return  ";  it  is  an  immense  advance, 
for  it  glorifies  the  entire  content  of  life  and  multiplies  all  the  gains 
of  the  long  journey. 

Another  beautiful  trait  of  the  child  is  the  absence  of  introspec- 
tion, self-consciousness.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  larger  powers  than 
himself  and  his  little  aims  of  life  are  realized  without  worry  or  fret. 
Great  instincts,  far  older  than  himself,  carry  him  forward,  he  knows 
not  how,  to  the  ends  which  he  seeks.  To  become  like  a  child  would  be 
to  attain  the  humble  accuracy  of  instinct,  to  pass  beyond  the  stage  of 
fret  and  worry,  of  painful  effort  and  reflective  consciousness,  and  to 
reach  the  aims  of  goodness  by  a  spontaneous,  unerring,  and  uncalcu- 
lating  insight  of  life.  The  highest  stage  of  goodness  is  attained  when 
the  trail  of  the  self  no  longer  lies  over  our  deeds,  when  we  no  longer 
bungle  them  through  self -consciousness,  when  we  hit  the  mark  by  a 
kind  of  second  nature  as  unstudied  and  unconscious  as  the  child's 
instinct  is.  But  this  attainment,  this  formed  second  nature,  which  is 
as  accurate  as  instinct,  can  come  only  through  process  and  achieve- 
ment and  effort.  It  is  like  a  little  child,  but  it  is  an  advance,  not  a 
return.  ' 
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THE  DOUBT  AND  FAITH  OF  WILLIAM 
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I.  If  we  are  to  admit  William 
Vaughn  Moody  into  the  peerage— or 
rather  the  home  circle~~of  our  great- 
est American  poets,  as  seems  to  be  his 
'^  manifest  destiny,^'  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  and  his  poems  will  afford 
no  little  food  for  thought.  What 
manner  of  man  was  hef  Had  he 
aimsf  If  so,  what  were  they!  Was 
he  pessimist  or  optimist,  skeptic  or 
Christian,  critic  or  conservator! 

There  is  little  biographical  ma- 
terial to  enable  us  to  answer  these 
queries.  The  promised  publication  of 
his  letters  will  assist  greatly,  but, 
after  all,  the  final  answer,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  reached,  lies  in  his  poems. 
They  are  his  self -revelation ;  nothing 
else  can  truly  unfold  his  heart  and 
mind.  It  is  a  venturesome  enterprise 
to  dissect  such  delicate  structures  of 
genius.  Yet  no  reader  can  help  ask- 
ing for  their  underlying  meaning. 
Not  even  the  poet  can  ask  us  to  take 
delight,  in  his  silver  streams  without 
following  them  to  their  f ontal  sources. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  reader  of  Moody  that  his  first 
concern  was  art.  He  was  a  con- 
summate artist.  Imagination  and 
form  are  wedded  in  his  work.  Yet 
there  is  something  more  than  art 
here.  Through  it  there  runs  a  deeper 
purpose.  He  is  evidently  trying  to 
get  at  the  hidden  meaning  of  this 
fascinating,  perplexing  world  in 
which  he  found  himself  at  once  so 
entranced  and  so  mystified.  Capti- 
vated tho  he  was  with  the  world  of 
beauty,  he  was  no  unthinking  hedon- 
ist. He  was  a  questioner.  He  faced 
the  sphinx.  The  spirit  of  interroga- 
tion appears  and  reappears  in  his 
poems.  His  questions  are  not  put 
idly  bat  intensely,  sometimes  poign- 


antly. "Old  Pourquoi''  crossed  his 
pathway  more  than  once. 

"Pourquoir   Pourquoit    Yes,  that  w«8  aUI 
Only  the  darkest  ciy  that  haunts 
The  corridors  of  tragic  chance." 

The  questioning  mood  comes  drifting 
in  with  the  homing  ships  in  "  Glouces- 
ter Moors  " : 

''But  thou,  vast  outbound  aAiip  of  souls, 
What  harbor  town  for  theef 
What  shapes,  when  thy  arriving  tolls, 
ShaU  crowd  the  banks  to  seef 
Shall  aU  the  happy  shipmates  tiien 
Stand  surging  brotherly  f 
Or  shaU  a  haggard,  ruthless  few 
Warp  her  over  and  bring  her  to. 
While  the  many  broken  souls  of  men 
Fester  down  in  the  slavers'  pen 
And  nothing  to  say  or  dof  " 

The  "  weary  weight  of  all  this  un- 
intelligible world''  —  accentuated  by 
the  burden  and  questioning  of  our 
own  "  new  age  " — ^rested  upon  Moody. 
With  all  his  youthful  zest  in  life  he 
was  at  times  very  weary.  On  his 
gray  days  he  x)ondered : 

"  I  wonder  how  tho  heart  of  man 
Has  patience  to  live  out  its  span 
Or  wait  until  its  dreams  come  true." 

The  inequalities  and  injustices  of 
life  smote  him  to  the  quick : 

"Who  has  given  me  this  sweet, 
And  given  my  brother  dust  to  eatf 
And  when  will  his  wage  come  mV* 

II.  Moody  was  not  only  a  ques- 
tioner, he  was  a  protester.  There  were 
world-theories  and  life-attitudes  held 
by  many  of  his  fellows  against  which 
he  took  up  arms.  His  protest  took 
two  main  forms — one  against  the  the- 
ology of  his  day  and  the  other  against 
its  ethics. 

He  was  a  Middle-Westerner,  bom 
and  reared  in  Indiana,  tho  his  parents 
came  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  religious  atmosphere  in  which  he 
was  trained  was  that  of  nineteenth- 
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century  orthodoxy,  with  its  doctrines 
of  divine  sovereignty,  racial  sin,  the 
^'pian  of  salvation"  and  impending 
judgment  for  those  who  rejected  it. 
Next  to  the  Bible  and  the  West- 
minster Confession,  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  was  the  accepted  exponent  of 
this  theology.  Moody  was  .a  student 
and  a  lover  of  Milton  and  published 
an  edition  of  his  poems.  But  what  of 
Milton's  theology  f  What  could  this 
sensitive,  free-spirited  modem  man 
make  of  thatf  His  Masque  of  Judg- 
ment is  the  answer. 

The  Masque  of  Judgment  is  the 
second  member  of  Moody's  unfinishe4  ' 
trilogy  of  poetic  dramas — The  Fire^ 
bringer.  The  Masque  of  Judgment, 
and  The  Death  of  Eve.  It  is  his  com- 
ment upon  Paradise  Lost,  with  vari- 
ations—-extreme  variations.  He  takes 
the  theological  framework  of  Paradise 
Lost  and  many  of  its  celestial  figures 
and  carries  the  drama  over  into  its 
final  issuance  in  the  judgment  which 
must  at  length  fall  upon  a  world  or 
that  part  of  it  which  rejects  the 
divine  offer  of  salvation.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  poem  is  startling  in  its 
bold  iconoclasm.  The  Masque  of 
Judgment  is  a  poetic  affirmation  that 
a  Ood  and  a  heaven  of  the  kind  that 
Puritan  theology  presents  are  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  its  doctrines 
of  sin  and  judgment.  There  can  not , 
be  a  benevolent  God  dwelling  in  a 
heaven  of  pure  bliss  amid  happy 
angels  above,  with  a  wicked  and  con- 
demned world  which  is  moving  stead- 
ily toward  a  final  judgment  below. 
The  inevitable  outcome  of  such  a  self- 
contradiction  is  total  annihilation. 
When  the  consuming  fire  and  the 
worm  that  dieth  not  complete  their 
dire  work,  Gfod  and  heaven,  too,  must 
fade  and  disappear.  In  other  words, 
good  and  evil  are  essential  to  one  an- 
other. Let  both  grow  together — ^not 
until  the  harvest,  but  forever.  The 
one  can  not  exist  without  the  other, 
thinks  Moody. 


No  one  who  has  caught  the  "  feel  ** 
of  modem  thought  but  must  sympa- 
thize with  Moody's  revolt  against  the 
dualism  of  a  realm  of  perfect  purity 
and  happiness  over  against  a  realm  of 
rebellion  and  eternal  torment  of  the 
older  theology.  The  alternative,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  confined  to  that  which 
Moody  presents.  For  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  to  discern  here  and 
now  indications  of  a  process  by  which 
evil  defeats  itself  and  evil  persons  are 
released  into  that  larger  life  for 
which  the  presence  of  actual  evil  is 
by  no  means  an  essential  condition. 

The  other  protest  which  Moody 
made,  with  all  the  intensity  of  a 
cultured  mind  and  a  beauty-loving 
nature,  was  against  the  rigid  con- 
ventionalism of  Puritan  morals.  This 
protest  is  most  clearly  voiced  in  his 
fascinating  and  popular  prose-play, 
The  Great  Divide.  This,  with  its  dra- 
matic plot  and  its  sudden  shifting  of 
scene  from  Arizona  to  Connecticut, 
pits  against  each  other  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner  the  supposedly  loose  but 
forward-looking  morality  of  the  West 
and  the  rigid  ancestral  moralism  of 
New  England.  In  contrasting  the 
lawless  criminal  cowboji;  of  Arizona, 
capable  of  the  worst  debauchery  but 
capable  also  of  measureless  devotion 
and  development,  and  the  clean  but 
conventional  Harvard  graduate  whose 
photograph  the  heroine  surveys  with 
the  scornful  words,  "Finished!  Fin- 
ished !  '^ — ^followed  by  the  final  aban- 
donment of  her  long  struggle  to  be 
true  to  the  penitence-for-sin  principle 
of  her  ancestors — Moody  entered  a 
square  and  clean-cut  protest  against 
the  Puritan  type  of  morality.  But 
here  again  one  feels  that  the  contrast 
is  greatly  exaggerated.  Mutual  recog- 
nition of  the  true  and  false  in  eadi 
type  of  character  by  the  other,  instead 
of  a  complete  surrender  of  the  older 
standard  to  the  newer,  would  have 
come  nearer  to  a  balanced  point  of 
view.    But  to  discern  that  \ax^  syn- 
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thesis  of  East  and  West  was  not  for 
Moody.  It  was  his  part  to  protest 
against  a  prevailingly  narrow  view  of 
life  in  behalf  of  one  still  inchoate  and 
rough  but  freer  and  more  out- 
reaching. 

III.  He  "reckons  ill "  who,  in  seek- 
ing to  understand  the  religious  atti- 
tude of  our  time,  leaves  out  the  poets. 
While  they  do  not  parade  their  faith, 
it  is  there.  Most  readers  probably 
see  in  William  Vaughn  Moody  only 
the  critical  and  iconoclastic  side. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  serious  short-sight- 
edness to  find  in  this  deep-souled  poet 
only  a  questioner  and  protester  and 
something  of  a  pagan.  He  was  a  far 
stronger  man  than  that,  with  convic- 
tions deep  and  vital  and  moving. 
When  one  tries  to  formulate  Moody's 
faith  he  confronts  a  difficult,  perhaps 
an  unwise,  task.  Yet  without  study 
he  will  remain  to  us  an  enigma. 

To  begin  with,  one  can  not  go  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  Qod  meant  far 
more  to  Moody  than  to  many  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  more  conventional  theol- 
ogy. He  had  a  passionate  sense — as 
Mr.  Manley  has  pointed  out  in  his  in- 
troduction to  the  poems — of  the  in- 
separableness,  the  living  kinship,  of 
God  and  his  creation.  Whatever  or 
whoever  God  is,  he  is  in  his  world. 
As  Raphael  sings  in  The  Masque  of 
Judgment:    • 

"  A  whole  sammer  he  may  bide 
Wondrous  tiny  lives  among, 
Curious,  unsatisfied." 

Pandora's  beautiful  song  doubtless 
means  much  as  to  Moody's  thought  of 
God: 

"J  stood  within  the  heart  of  God; 
It  seemed  a  place  that  I  had  known,"  Sd6. 

But  this  religious  attitude  is  hard- 
ly more  than  a  reverent  Greek  or 
Oriental  might  have  cherished.  Is 
there  anything  more  distinctively 
Christian  in  his  faith  t  What  mean- 
ing had  Christ  to  Moody?  No  con- 
ventional meaning  surely.     There  is 


the  '^  ashen-stoled  "  figure  who  walked 
with  him  on  Good  Friday  night : 

"Friend I  Master!  I  cried  falteringly, 
Thou  seest  the  thing  they  make  of  thee. 
Oh,  by  the  light  divine 
My  mother  shares  with  thine, 
I  beg  that  I  may  lay  my  head 
Upon  thy  shoulder  and  be  fed 
With  thoughts  of  brotheriioodi  " 

Is  there  a  blending  in  The  Fire- 
bringer  of  Prometheus  with  Chris- 
tianity's Ideal  Manf  Certainly  there 
are  suggestions  of  it,  as  in  the  closing 
chorus  of  the  young  men  to  the  Apollo 
who  alone  ^^  settest  the  prisoned  spirit 
free." 

In  that  singularly  impressive  poem, 
"  Second  Coming,"  the  poet,  as  he  sits 
dreaming  under  the  olive-trees  of 
Crete,  sees  an  arresting  figure  bending 
over  a  sailor  as  he  mends  his  boat. 
The  Stranger  raises  his  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant and  looks  into  the  face  of  the 
poet  with,  "Yes,  and  is  it  thou?" 
Conscience-smitten  by  this  glance  he 
goes  apart  and  muses : 

"  Unwelcome,  unendurable  I 
To  the  vague  boy  I  was  before— 
Oh,  unto  him  thou  camest  weU ; 
But  now  a  boy  no  more." 

Yet  he  can  not  get  away  from  the 
vision.  He  sees  that  the  Nazarene  has 
a  message  to  the  world  which  it  can 
not  escape: 

"  My  glad,  great  land,  which  at  the  most 
Knows  tiiat  its  fathers  knew  thee;  so 
Will  spend  for  thee  nor  count  the  cost; 
But  follow  theef    Ah,  no  I 

''  Thine  image  gently  fades  from  earth  I 
Thy  churches  are  as  empty  shells. 
Dim-plaining  of  thy  words  and  worth 
And  of  thy  funerals  I 

"  But  oh,  upon  what  errand,  then, 
Leanest  thou  at  the  sailor's  earf 
Hast  thou  yet  more  to  say,  that  men 
Have  heard  not,  and  must  hearf  " 

rV.  Whatever  notes  of  mingled 
hesitation  and  assurance  there  may 
be  in  Moody's  attitude  toward  higher 
realities,  his  faith  in  humanity  is  un- 
shaken. Especially  he  believes  in 
woman.  She  is  not  flawless,  as  Moody 
sees  her,  but  regal  in  her  strength  and 
beauty.     Her  courage  and  devotion 
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are  majestic.  The  song  of  Pandora 
in  The  Fire-bringer  is  already  be- 
coming recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
battle-songs  of  the  victorious  human 
heart: 

''Of  wounds  and  sore  defeat 

I  made  my  battle  stay, 

Winged  sandals  for  my  feet 

I  wove  of  my  delay." 

Motherhood  is  clothed  in  royal 
robes  and  fair  in  Moody's  poems — 
"The  Daguerreotype,"  "The  Death 
of  Eve,"  and  others.  When  the  aged 
Eve  in  the  unfinished  drama  seeks  the 
outcast  monarch,  Cain,  and  kisses  the 
sign  of  the  murderer  upon  his  fore- 
head she  takes  all  the  guilt  of  his 
crime  upon  herself,  crying: 

"Thy  beating  beart 
Beats  not  unto  itself,  but  unto  me, 
Wbose  voice  did  tell  it  when  to  beat  and  bow. 
Thy  deeds  are  not  thy  deeds.     Ye  conned 

them  here, 
Under  this  breast,  where  lay  great  store  of 

deeds 
Undone,  for  thee  to  choose  from.'' 

This  may  not  be  consonant  with  in- 
dividual freedom,  but  it  is  supremely, 
graciously  motherly. 

So  classic  and  cosmopolitan  a  critic 
as  Moody  is  not  precisely  the  kind  of 
man  we  should  look  to  for  a  great 
hymn  of  patriotism,  yet  the  "  Ode  in 
Time  of  Hesitation,"  everywhere  re- 
garded his  masterpiece,  has  already 
taken  rank  as  one  of  the  noblest 
poems  of  patriotism  in  literature.  In- 
spired by  the  Robert  (Jould  Shaw  me- 
morial on  Boston  Common,  it  carries 
the  noblest  impulses  of  the  war  in  be- 
half of  the  slave  over  into  the  meeting 
of  later  issues.  In  whatever  light  one 
looks  upon  the  question  of  our  con- 
duct toward  the  Philippines  which 
called  it  forth,  he  can  not  fail  to  see 
in  this  ode  a  spirit  greatly  patriotic 
because  it  is  greatly  humanitarian. 
It  appraises  our  nation  solely  in  the 
light  of  its  service  to  humanity — ^the 
motive  best  fitted  to  stir  the  heart  of 
the  true  American  to-day. 

No  one  who  reads  such  poems  as 
this  can  doubt  that  the  author  was  a 


man  of  deep  conviction  and  of  victori- 
ous faith.  He  fought  with  the  dark 
misgivings  of  this  overstrained  age. 
He  grieved  over  the  awful  devasta- 
tion of  force — "The  Brute"  who 
"hales  the  hills  together  and  bridles 
up  the  tide," 

''Who  lairs  in  pleasant  cities,  and  the  hag- 
gard people  fret, 
Squialid   'mid  their  new-ffot  riches,  soot- 
begrimed  and  desolate''; 

but  he  saw  nevertheless  that  the  end 
of  the  Brute's  dominion  would  be  or- 
der and  peace.  It  is  he  who  must  re- 
store to  humanity  its  stolen  heritage. 

"  He  must  gire  each  man  his  portion,  each 
his  pride  and  wortiiy  place, 

He  must  batter  down  the  arrogant  and 
lift  the  weary  face. 

On  each  vile  mouth  set  purity,  on  each  low 
forehead  grace"; 

and  so  at  last  receive  his  place, 

"  'Twixt  the  Lion  and  the  Eagle,  by  the  arm- 
post  of  the  throne." 

While  Moody  saw  the  failure-side 
of  evolution,  as  he  pictures  it  in  "  The 
Menagerie  " — ^the  giraffe  "  smiling  on 
the  sly"  at  the  human  high-stepper 
and  the  old  chimpanzee  grinning  at 
the  "  sweet  thing  in  a  flower-bed  hat " 
and  her  "best  fellow  with  his  tie 
tucked  in  " — ^he  divined  also  the  long- 
ing of  the  lower  creatures  toward 
man. 

"Man  they  desired,  but  nynd  you,  Perfect 
Man, 
The  radiant  and  the  loving,  yet  to  be." 

V.  Did  Moody's  mind  pierce  through 
into  an  existence  beyond  this!  Not 
much  that  bears  upon  immortality  ap- 
pears in  his  work,  but  one  poem  of 
rare  grace  trembles  with  this  truth 
like  a  frail  flower  upon  a  wind- 
swayed  stalk.  I  refer  to  the  poem 
entitled  "  The  Fountain."  The  wasted 
remnant  of  the  Spaniard's  company 
is  before  us,  seeking  the  fountain  of 
perpetual  youth.  One  of  their  num- 
ber speaks,  relating  how  they  have 
followed  vainly  many  guides,  but,  un- 
satisfled,  still  press  on: 
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"  Tet,  O  worn  brothers^  much  endaring  men, 
Without  search,  without  striving,  go  we  on. 
For  I  am  told  at  heart  that  we  shall  find! 


Perhaps  as  ghosts  beside  the  ghastly  lakes 
Which  noonday  paints  upon  the   distant 

sandy 
Perhaps  far  sunken  by  a  cafion  pool, 


Under  the  soft  rain  of  a  cataract 
Which  leaps  and  scatters  down  the  wall  of 
Death." 

The  beauty-loving,  truth-searching 
poet  drank  early  at  that  canon  pool. 
Can  we  doubt  that  it  was  to  him  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth? 
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The  gospel  of  Mark  confronts  all 
modem  discussion  of  the  sources  of 
our  knowledge  of  Jesus.  ^^No  man 
can  pretend  to  have  seriously  ex- 
amined the  historical  basis  of  the 
Christian  faith  who  has  not  to  some 
extent  applied  the  ordinary  processes 
of  historical  criticism  to  the  gospel  of 
Mark"  (Bacon,  The  Beginnings  of 
Oospel  Story,  1909,  p.  yni).  That  is  a 
true  statement  of  the  case. 

I.  The  Bights  of  Oospel  CRm- 
ciSM :  We  agree  at  once  with  Miller 
when  he  says:  "The  gospels,  like 
other  documents  of  the  past,  must  be 
examined  according  to  strict  historical 
methods"  {Our  Knowledge  of  Christ, 
1914,  p.  47).  Only  we  insist  that  the 
investigation  must  be  complete  and 
include  all  the  facts,  and  be  free  from 
prejudice  against  the  contents  of  the 
gospels,  and  with  a  mind  open  to  the 
explanation  most  in  harmony  with 
the  facts.  We  can  follow  O.  Holtz- 
mann  when  he  says:  "Historical 
science  is  under  an  imperative  obliga- 
tion to  furnish  a  picture  of  Jesus 
which  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  trust- 
worthy" (Life  of  Jesus,  1904,  p.  1). 
The  modem  Christian  wishes  to  know 
the  full  truth  about  the  gospels.  He 
desires  to  follow  no  '^Mother  Gfoose" 
legends  as  the  basis  of  his  knowledge 
of  Jesus.  Nothing  is  gained  by  ob- 
scurantism and  credulity  any  more 
than  by  obdurate  skepticism.  It  is 
true  that  "  for  the  intelligent  layman 
the  problems  raised  by  Biblical  criti- 
cism become  most  acute  when  they 


concern  the  gospels  and  the  life  of 
Christ "  (Miller,-  Our  Knowledge  of 
Christ,  p.  48).  But  no  intelligent 
minister  or  layman  wishes  to  hide  his 
head  in  the  sand  and  refuse  to  see  the 
facts.  A  good  tonic  for  one  who  de- 
sires to  see  the  worst  that  has  been 
or  can  be  said  against  the  historical 
worth  of  our  gospels,  with  an  adequate 
reply,  may  be  found  in  Thorbum's 
masterly  volume.  The  Mythical  In- 
terpretation of  the  Oospels  (1916). 
There* is  need,  however,  of  the  caveat 
that  we  do  not  put  critical  infallibil- 
ity in  the  place  of  theological  in- 
fallibility. The  historical  or  scientific 
method  of  gospel  criticism  is  the  true 
one,  but  it  is  not  axiomatic  and  not 
always  certain.  It  is  x)ossible  to  de- 
velop and  apply  certain  broad  prin- 
ciples of  study,*  if  only  we  avoid  the 
intolerant  dogmatism  of  a  too  narrow 
specialization.  It  is  sufficient  on  this 
point  to  let  Schweitzer  speft.  He  is 
a  bold  and  independent  critic  with  his 
own  pet  theory  of  eschatology  as  the 
crux  of  Christ's  teaching.  Schweitzer 
is  keen  in  his  exposure  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  much  criticism : 

"Modem  historical  theology,  therefore, 
with  its  three>quar.ter8  skepticism,  is  left  at 
last  with  only  a  torn  and  tattered  gospel  of 
Mark  in  its  hands"  (The  Quest  of  the  His- 
torietU  Jesiu,  1910,  p.  307). 

He  quotes  (p.  331)  Wrede  as  say- 
ing "  that  each  critic  retains  whatever 
portion  of  the  traditional  sayings  can 
be  fitted  into  his  construction  of  the 


^  See   Burton,   PrineipU0   of  Literary  Criticvim 
and  the  Synoptie  Problem,  1904. 
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facts  and  his  conception  of  historical 
possibility  and  rejects  the  rest/'  In  a 
word,  Schweitzer  adds: 

"  Only  the  catchwords  with  whidi  the  nar- 
rative is  enlivened  have  been  changed,  being 
now  taken  in  part  from  Nietzsche.  The  lib- 
eral Jesus  has  given  place  to  the  Qermanie 
Jesus.  This  is  a  figure  which  has  as  little 
to  do  with  the  Marcan  hypothesis  as  the 
'liberal'  Jesus  had  which  preceded  it"  (p. 
307). 

Schweitzer  thus  wrote  in  1909  of 
"  the  Germanic  Jesus  ^^  as  having  sup- 
planted both  the  "  liberal  ^^  Jesus  and 
the  Jesus  of  Mark's  gospel.  One  is 
reminded  of  "  our  good  German  Gk)d  '* 
of  whom  we  now  hear  so  much.  Criti- 
cism has  its  undoubted  rights  and  is 
a  necessary  tool  in  modem  research; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  tool,  and  the 
outcome  depends  upon  the  use  made 
of  the  tool. 

''In  order  to  find  in  Mark  the  life  of 
Jesus  of  which  it  is  in  search,  modem  the- 
ology is  obliged  to  read  between  the  lines 
a  whole  host  of  things,  and  those  often  the 
most  important,  and  then  to  foist  them  upon 
the  text  by  means  of  psychological  con- 
jecture "  (Schweitzer,  ibid,,  p.  330), 

II.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  :  Criticism  is  unani- 
mous in  finding  a  wide  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  synoptics  and  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  whatever  view  is 
held  about  the  authorship  of  the 
gospel  according  to  John.  This  dif- 
ference of  style  is  applied  to  the 
question' of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  a  ruthless  fashion  by  Bacon :  "  On 
this  question  we  are  driven  unavoid- 
ably to  the  alternative :  either  synop- 
tics or  John''  (The  Fourth  Oospel  in 
Research  and  Deiate,  1910,  p.  4) .  He 
adds :  "  Both  views  can  not  be  true, 
and  to  a  very  large  extent  it  is  the 
science  of  literary  and  historical  criti- 
cism which  must  decide  between 
them.'*  But  this  extreme  view  can 
not  be  sustained,  for,  there  are  two 
passages  in  Mark's  gospel  (8:38; 
13:32)  where  "the  Father"  and 
"the  Son"  are  related  as  in  John's 
gospel.    In  one  of  these  we  have  the 


antithesis,  "  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father"  (13:32). 

"It  is,  however,  of  real  importance,  in 
estimating  the  testimony  of  the  two  correla- 
tive forms  *  the  Father '  and  '  the  Son '  that 
one  of  the  leading  passages  in  St.  Mark 
should  bear  this  stamp "  (Sandaj,  **  The 
Deity  of  Christ  in  the  (Jospels,"  in  his  vol- 
ume, The  Life  of  Christ  in  Becent  Besearch, 
1907,  p.  131). 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  his- 
torical worth  of  the  Fourth  (Jospel  is 
a  separate  problem  from  the  synoptic 
problem.  The  Johannean  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  without 
recent  able  champions.*  The  point  to 
be  emphasized  here  is  that  we  must 
not  stress  the  difference  beyond  the 
facts.  There  is  a  good  discussion  of 
the  matter  by  Worsley  in  The  Fourth 
Oospel  and  the  Synoptists  (1909). 
Gilbert  finds  in  the  Greek  element  of 
the  gospel  of  John  "  the  capstone  of 
the  evidence  that  in  this  remarkable 
writing  we  have,  not  history  and  not 
biography,  but  a  profound  philo- 
sophical meditation  in  which  the  facts 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  are  treated  with 
sovereign  freedom"  (Jesus,  1912,  p. 
71).  This  seems  to  me  far  too  sweep- 
ing a  statement  of  the  facts  about 
John's  gospel,  but  those  of  that 
temper  may  turn  with  interest  to  the 
synoptic  gospels  as  more  objective 
and  more  historical.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  those  who  come  to  the 
study  of  the  synoptic  gospels  with 
fixt  prejudices  against  the  deity  of 
Christ  Jesus  and  the  miraculous  or 
the  supernatural  will  find  distinct 
difficulty  also  in  these  gospels. 

"I  would  urge  their  consideration  upon 
the  attention  of  those  in  whose  thoughts  the 
question  of  the  character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  overshadows  all  other  gospel  prob- 
lems, and  who,  perhaps  not  unnaturally, 
are  'becoming  somewhat  weary  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  synoptic  question"  (Stanton, 
The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  Part 
II,  1909,  p.  2), 

^See    Ask  with.    The    HiHorieal    Talus    of   tK9 


Fourth  Oo»pel  (1910) ;  Drnmmond,  An  Inqulnf 
Into  the  Character  and  AiUhorehip  of  the  Fourth 
Oosvel    (1904);    Hayes,   John  and  uia   Writinoe 


(1917) ;   Sanday,  Oritieitm  of  th§  Fourth  0o$p€l 
(1906). 
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Sanday  insists  that  the  gospels  are 
histories  and  that  'Uhe  Evangelists 
are  not  copyists  but  historians," 
while  "  yet  the  gospels  are  not  exactly 
histories"  (in  Oxford  Studies  in  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  1911,  pp.  12,  14). 
"The  present  state  of  the  synoptic 
problem"  (cf.  H.  L.  Jackson,  in 
Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  1909,  p. 
454)  is  not  as  "chaotic"  as  it  once 
was.  There  is  more  general  agree- 
ment than  ever  on  the  "two-sources 
hypothesis"  or  the  "two-document 
theory,"  which  holds  that  Mark's  gos- 
pel and  a  collection  of  logia  or  "  say- 
ings" called  Q  {Quelle,  "source") 
lie  behind  Matthew  and  Luke.  San- 
day begins  his  discussion  with  the 
words:  "We  assume  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  '  Two-Document 
Hypothesis' "  (Oxford  Studies,  p.  2)." 
It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
the  two-document  theory  rules  out  all 
use  of  the  oral  tradition  which  was 
once  {e,g.,  by  Westcott,  and  still  held 
by  A.  Wright,  Oospel  According  to  St. 
Luke  in  Oreek)  considered  sufficient 
to  explain  the  whole  problem.  "  Jus- 
tice must,  however,  be  done  to  a 
theory  which  at  one  time  seemed  to 
promise  a  full  solution  of  the  synop- 
tic problem"  (Holdsworth,  Oospel 
Origins,  p.  17).  The  effort  of  modem 
synoptic  study  is  to  get  back  to  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  "sources  of  sources," 
if  we  can  (cf.  Patton,  Sources  of  the 
Synoptic  Oospels,  1915).  The  gospels 
did  not  create  Christ  or  Christianity 
any  more  than  Paul  did.  This  much 
we  have  learned  from  the  "Jesus  or 
Christ"  controversy  (cf.  Hibbert 
Journal  Supplement  for  January, 
1909).    The  gospels  reveal  the  strug- 


*The  data  for  this  theoxr  are  giTen  witb  greftt 
detail  and  clearneM  by  Hawkins.  Eorm  Synop- 
tiem,  or  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Synop- 
tic Problem,  2d  ed.,  1909;  Sanday  and  others, 
Oxford  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  1911; 
Holdsworth,  Oospel  Origins :  A  >  8t%tdy  in  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  1913;  Moffatt,  Introduction  to 
the  Liierature  of  the  New  Testament.  1911;  Bur* 
kitt,  Oospel  and  Its  Transmission,  2d.  ed.,  1907; 
Stanton.  The  Oospels  as  Historical  Documents, 
Part  II,  1000. 


gle  to  apprehend  Jesus  as  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  the  disciples  themselves 
while  Jesus  was  with  them.  "  It  has 
been  aptly  said  that  at  the  beginning 
of  Christianity  there  stand  neither 
book  nor  letter,  but  spirit  and  per- 
sonality "  (H.  L.  Jackson,  Cambridge 
Biblical  Essays,  p.  423).  "  Jesus  him- 
self had  not  left  a  line  behind  him, 
and  as  for  the  gospel  message  it  was 
proclaimed  exclusively  by  word  of 
mouth."  These  books,  when  they  were 
written,  were  designed  "to  hold  fast 
that  which  had  been  delivered  to  them 
— the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  events 
of  his  life  "  (Von  Soden,  The  History 
of  Early  Christian  Literature,  1906, 
p.  121). 

No  books  ever  written  mean  so 
much  to  modem  men  as  the  synop- 
tic gospels,  for,  if  they  go,  John's  gos- 
pel .goes.  We  can  find  room  for 
John's  picture  of  Christ  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  synoptic  tradition,  and 
John's  gospel,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
greatest  book  in  all  the  world. 

III.  The  Priortty  op  Mabk  :  It  is 
not  claimed  that  Mark's  gospel  pos- 
sesses the  literary  charm  of  Luke's 
gospel,  which  Renan  considered  the 
most  beautiful  book  in  the  world  (cf. 
Hayes,  The  Most  Beautiful  Book  Ever 
Written,  1913).  We  may  agree  with 
Von  Soden  about  Matthew's  gospel 
that  "  it  became  the  chief  gospel,  the 
work  which  took  the  lead  in  guiding 
this  development,  and  in  so  far  no 
book  ever  written  is  of  greater  his- 
torical importance"  {History  of 
Early  Christian  Literature,  p.  199). 
We  may  admit  with  Maurice  Jones 
that  "  the  superiority  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  to  St.  Mark  is  that  of  a 
portrait  by  Rembrandt  to  a  mechan- 
ical snap  shot"  {The  New  Testament 
in  the  Twentieth  Century,  1914,  pp. 
225f .) .  But  even  so  we  insist  that  the 
second  gospel  is  of  prime  importance 
for  modem  historical  study.  The 
words  of  Jesus  are  true  of  Mark's  gos- 
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pel  in  a  special  sense  that  the  ^^  first 
shall  be  last  and  the  last  first."  Cer- 
tainly Pfleiderer  will  not  be  consid- 
ered an  apologist  for  the  gospels  when 
he  says: 

"  It  may  be  accepted  to-day,  as  a  certain 
result  of  the  industrious  gospel  research  of 
the  last  century,  that  2iark  is  the  oldest  of 
the  canonical  gospels  and  is  the  ground- 
work for  Luke  and  Matthew"  {Christian 
Origins,  1906,  p.  217). 

It  is  this  almost  universally  accept- 
ed conclusion  that  gives  strategic 
value  to*  the  gospel  according  to 
Mark.  ^*  This  is  a  fact  of  such  great 
moment  that  it  gives  to  the  gospel  of 
Mark  a  unique  value''  (Gilbert, 
Jesus,  p.  11).  And  yet  not  quite  all 
modem  critics  agree  to  the  first  place 
for  Mark.  The  chief  opponent  is 
Zahn,  who  holds  that  the  Aramaic 
Matthew  comes  first.  Zahn  ai^ues 
from  Irenaeus  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria that  the  order  of  the  gospels  is 
the  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John  (Zahn,  IntrodiLC- 
tion  to  the  New  Testament,  1909,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  394f.).  Augustine  had  spoken 
of  Mark  as  '^  the  follower  and  abbre- 
viator  of  Matthew ''  (de  Cons.  Evang., 
i:4).  Qriesbach,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld, 
and  Holsten  held  that  Mark  followed 
Matthew.  "Holsten's  chief  ai^u- 
ments  for  the  priority  of  St.  Matthew 
are  of  a  kind  that  would  appeal  to 
few,  if  any,  minds  now"  (Stanton, 
The  Oospels  as  Historical  Documents, 
Part  II,  p.  33).  Stanton  conclusively 
answers  the  present  contention  of 
Zahn,  whose  "  position  is  not  accepted 
by  the  great  majority  of  scholars'* 
(Holdsworth,  Oospel  Origins,  p.  107). 
Questions  of  this  nature  are  not  set- 
tled by  a  majority  vote  of  scholars, 
but  the  chronological  order  in  Mark, 
as  opposed  to  the  topical  arrangement 
in  Matthew,  argues  strongly  for  the 
priority  of  Mark.  Besides,  the  life- 
like touches  in  Mark  are  difficult 
to  understand  if  Matthew  precedes 
Mark.  And  then  practically  all  of 
Mark  is  in  the  work  of  Matthew,  who 


employs  another  source  (Q)  for  the 
discourses  common  also  to  Luke.  The 
case  seems  made  out.  Swete  puts  the 
matter  succinctly  when  he  says: 

"  It  appears  from  this  table  that  oat  of 
106  seetiona  of  the  genuine  St.  Mark  there 
are  ^nt  four  (exduding  the  head-line) 
which  are  iplioUy  absent  from  both  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke;  and  of  the  remaining 
101,  93  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Matthew  and 
81  in  St.  Luke ''  (Commentary  on  Mark,  p. 
Ixii). 

The  proof  for  the  theory  that  our 
present  Greek  Matthew  and  Luke 
made  use  of  Mark  and  Q  is  given 
forcibly  by  Sir  John  C.  Hawkins  in 
his  HoroB  Synopticos  (pp.  161-197) 
and  in  his  paper,  ^^  Probabilities  as  to 
the  So-called  Double  Tradition  of  St 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  "in  the  Oxford 
Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem  (pp. 
96-138).  The  ancient  writers  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  order  of  the  gos- 
pels and  varied  greatly  among  them- 
selves on  the  subject.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  each  of  the  symbols 
(lion,  man,  ox,  eagle)  was  bestowed 
in  turn  upon  Mark's  gospel.  But  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  scholars  of 
all  schools  of  criticism  at  the  present 
hold  to  the  priority  of  Mark.  It  is 
probable,  almost  certain,  that  Luke 
includes  Mark  in  his  list  of  authorities 
to  which  he  refers  in  1:1-4.  Here 
Luke  speaks  as  a  historian  and  not 
as  a  theologian,  and  gives  us  the  first 
piece  of  synoptic  criticism  that  we 
have.  We  are  willing  to  go  with 
Pfleiderer  in  saying  that  Luke  "  took 
great  liberties  in  the  use  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  material'*  (Christian 
Origins,  p.  223),  as  he  had  the  right 
to  do,  and  used  great  artistic  skill  in 
creating  the  artistic  form  of  the  story 
in  noble  picture-language,  provided 
we  do  not  imply  that  Luke  discredited 
his  sources. 

"The  faet  that  it  was  possible  to  work 
those  two  chief  sources  together  into  one 
consistent  whole  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  these  orig^al  doeuments 
in  all  essential  points"  (Von  Soden,  His- 
tory of  EaHy  Chritiian  Literature,  p.  166). 
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IV.  Mark^s  Use  of  Peter's  Preach- 
ing :  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove 
that  Mark  is  the  author  of  the  second 
gospeiy  when  such  a  free-lance  as 
Pfleiderer  says  bluntly:  "Nothing 
can  be  urged  against  the  Church  tra- 
dition that  their  gospel  was  written 
by  John  Mark*'  {Christian  Origins, 
p.  222).  And  yet  there  are  discor- 
dant voices  against  this  view  now 
"  almost  universally  accepted  "  (Wil- 
liams, Oxford  Studies,  p.  389).  The 
gospel  itself  makes  no  claim  as  to  the 
author  and  he  can  be  anybody,  "  be  he 
who  he  may  "  (J.  Weiss).  Papias  ex- 
pressly says,  on  the  authority  of  the 
"Elder"  (Apostle  John,  according 
to  Zahn,  Presbyter  John  at  any  rate), 
that  "Mark,  having  become  the  in- 
terpreter of  Peter,  wrote  accurately 
what  he  remembered  of  the  things 
said  or  done  by  Christ,  but  not  in 
order.''  Papias  adds  that  Mark  was 
not  himself  a  personal  follower  of 
Jesus,  but  of  Peter,  and  that  he  wrote 
down  what  he  remembered  of  Peter's 
teaching  about  Jesus.  This  account 
of  the  origin  of  Mark's  gospel  is 
supported  by  statements  from  Ire- 
nieus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tullian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epipha- 
nius,  Jerome,  each  with  more  or  less 
detail  about  occasion  and  place.  Some 
locate  Mark  in  Alexandria,  most  in 
Rome,  when  he  wrote  the  gospel.  Ire- 
lueus  states  that  Mark  wrote  after 
the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter,  but 
Jerome  says  that  it  was  during  Peter's 
lifetime  and  that  Peter  approved  and 
commended  the  work  of  Mark.  We 
know  that  Mark  was  with  Peter  in 
Rome  (Babylon)  from  1  Peter  5:13, 
Peter  calls  Mark  his  "  son."  The  gos- 
pel itself  shows  that  much  of  it  comes 
from  an  eye-witness.  The  vivid  de- 
tails and  frequent  touches  about  fhe 
looks  and  gestures  of  Jesus  come  from 
one  who  saw  and  heard  Jesus.  Mark's 
gospel  is  the  briefest  of  all ;  and  yet, 
because  of  these  lifelike  pictures,  his 
account  is  fuller  in  most  of  the  inci- 


dents which  he  narrates  than  the 
other  gospels.  There  is  no  real  objec- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  the  view  of 
Papias  that  Peter  is  the  source  for 
most  of  the  gospel  of  Mark.  Eusebius 
even  says:  "Mark,  indeed,  writes 
this,  but  it  is  Peter  who  so  testifies 
about  himself,  for  all  that  is  in  Mark 
are  memoirs  of  Peter  "  {Demonstratio 
Evangelica,  III.  5).  This  is  probably 
an  overstatemeiit  of  the  case,  for 
there  are  doubtless  other  sources  used 
by  Mark  besides  the  notes  that  he  had- 
made  of  Peter's  preaching.  But  in  a 
true  sense  Mark's  gospel  can  be  called 
"The  Reminiscences  of*  St.  Peter 
Written  by  St.  Mark "  (Von  Soden, 
History  of  Early  Christian  Litera- 
ture, p.  142).  It  has  often  been  noted 
that  Peter's  sermon,  outlined  in  Acts 
10:37-41,  is  a  good  summary  of 
Mark's  gospel,  which,  like  this  dis- 
course, begins  with  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  discusses  chiefly 
the  work  in  Oalilee  and  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection.  Zahn  makes 
a  good  deal  of  the  fact  that  in  Papias 
we  have  the  first  criticism  of  Mark's 
use  of  the  Petrine  material  by  John 
the  Apostle  (Presbyter),  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gbspel  {Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  p.  442).  He  thinks 
that  John  approves  what  Mark  ob- 
tained from  Peter,  but  "John  hints 
that  when  this  source  of  memory 
failed  him,  Mark's  presentation  actu- 
ally shows  wants  of  accuracy  "  {ibid.). 
I  think  that  this  is  reading  into 
Papias's  language  more  than  is  there. 
The  "ip  order"  may  simply  mean 
"incomplete,"  and  certainly  that  is 
true  of  Mark's  gospel  as  compared 
with  Matthew  and  Luke.  If  Papias 
does  gives  us  an  estimate  of  Mark's 
work  (and  Peter's),  we  have  also  one 
from  Luke  (1:1^),  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed.  Gospel  criticism  ex- 
isted, and  naturally  so,  in  the  very 
earliest  Christian  circles. 

y.  Mark  and  Q  :    If  we  admit  that 
Peter's    discourses    form    the    main 
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source  of  Mark's  gospel,  and  that  his 
gospel  is  the  oldest  of  the  synoptics, 
what  relation  does  it  sustain  to  Q 
(the  Logia  of  Jesus),  the  other  main 
source  of  Matthew  and  Luke  f  '^  Even 
our  preliminary  survey  of  the  con- 
tents is  enough  to  prove  that  this 
gospel  is  (or  was)  very  much  more 
than  a  mere  editing  of  Peter's  dis- 
courses "  (Bacon,  Beginnings  of  Oos- 
pel  Story,  p.  xx).  It  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  Q  was  used  by 
our  Greek  Matthew  and  by  Luke,  tho 
the  precise  contents  of  Q  are  not 
agreed  upon.  Some  would  make  it 
the  Aramaic  (Hebrew)  Matthew  of 
Papias.  Others  would  make  it  only 
what  is  contained  in  both  Matthew 
and  Luke.  Others  would  make  it 
wider  still  and  include  part  of  what 
occurs  in  either  Matthew  or  Luke. 
Streeter  (Oxford  Studies ^  pp.  185- 
202)  discusses  ably  ^^The  Original 
Extent  of  Q."  But  what  about 
Mark's  use  of  Qt  Q  is  generally 
placed  before  Mark — twenty  years 
before,  Streeter  says  (Oxford  Studies, 
p.  219).  Bamsay  (Expositor,  May, 
1907)  suggests  that  Q  was  written 
down  during  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
probably  by  Matthew  the  publican. 
Salmon  holds  the  same  view  (The 
Human  Element  in  the  Oospels,  p. 
274).  Wellhausen  considered  it  "ex- 
traordinary" that  so  little  had  been 
done  about  the  relation  between  Mark 
and  Q :  "  The  problem  of  the  literary 
relationship  between  Q  and  St.  Mark 
must  at  least  be  propounded  and 
needs  thorough  investigation,"  (Ein- 
leitung  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien, 
p.  73).  Streeter,  after  an  extended 
discussion  of  "  St.  Mark's  Knowledge 
and  Use  of  Q,"  concludes  that  there 
are  "  only  a  few  reminiscences  of  Q  '* 
to  be  found  in  Mark  (Oxford  Studies, 
p.  183).  One  he  finds  in  Mark  1 :7  f. 
(cf.  Matt.  3:11;  Luke  3:16).  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  Q  by  Mark.  Since  Q  was  earlier 
in  date,  this  is  quite  probably  true. 


Luke  made  use  of  various  sources 
(written  and  oral)  for  his  gospeL 
Mark  did  not  possess  Luke's  literary 
gift,  but  he  surely  was  only  too  glad 
to  use  all  the  data  that  fell  within  the 
compass  of  his  plan. 

VI.  Otheb  Sources  fob  Mark's 
Gospel: 

"Is  the  second  gospel,  as  we  have  it,  a 
literarj  unity,  coming  almost  immediately 
from  the  lips  of  St.  Peter,  the  spokesman 
of  the  apostolic  band,  and  consequently  pos- 
sessing first-hand  authority  in  all  its  parts  f 
Or  is  it  a  composite  work  with  a  long  and 
complicated  literary  history  bc^hind  itf 
(Williams,  "The  Origin  of  St.  Mark,"  in 
Oxford  Studies,  p.  389). 

Probably  neither  of  these  questions 
hits  the  truth.  We  have  seen  that 
Mark  did  not  obtain  all  his  informa- 
tion from  Peter,  tho  most  of  it  came 
from  that  source.  But  what  about 
the  theory  of  several  "Marks"! 
Wendling  in  his  Urmarcus  (1905)  and 
his  Die  Entstehung  des  Marcus- 
Evangeliums  (1908)  advocates  the 
theory  of  M*,  M*,  i/C  (our  gospel). 
Williams  considers  Wendling's  theory 
ingenious  and  plausible,  but  too  in- 
tricate and  artificial.  "  A  great  deal, 
if  not  all,  of  Wendling's  elaborate 
structure  will  have  to  be  dismantled  " 
(Oxford  Studies,  p.  403).  But  it  is 
possible  that  Mark  may  have  had  a 
"Little  Apocalypse"  document  of 
early  date  on  a  par  with  Q  which  he 
has  incorporated  in  chapter  13  (cf. 
Streeter,  Oxford  Studies,  pp.  179- 
183).  Holdsworth  suggests  that  Mark 
himself  prepared  three  separate  edi- 
tions of  his  gospel,  one  a  rough  draft 
of  Peter's  discourse  at  Csesarea  (cf. 
Acts  10:37-43),  another  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  third  (our  gospel)  in 
Rome.  This  also  is  ingenious,  but  not 
convincing.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  variations  in  the 
close  of  Mark's  gospel  lend  some  color 
to  some  of  these  theories.  It  is  held 
by  some  scholars  that  there  is  even 
evidence  of  the  use  of  Matthew  by  a 
later  edition  of  Mark.    Swete  is  will- 
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ing  to  allow  editorial  revision  by  Mark 
at  some  points. 

VIL  The  Obioinal  Language  of 
Mabk:  It  was  almost  certainly  the 
current  Greek  in  which  we  now  have 
it.  Some  scholars  have  suggested 
Latin,  since  Mark  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten in  Rome,  and  since  he  uses  a  num- 
ber of  Latin  words  in  his  gospel.  But 
Greek  was  used  in  Rome  as  elsewhere. 
Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  Rome  in 
Greek  and  Marcus  Aurelius  wrote  his 
meditations  in  Greek  (cf.  Robertson, 
Chrammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Light  of  Research,  p.  54). 
Prof.  J.  T.  Marshall,  Wellhausen,  and 
others  have  advocated  Aramaic  as 
the  original  language  of  Mark's  gos- 
pel, since  Mark  was  a  Jew  and  since 
he  transliterates  a  number  of  Aramaic 
words  in  his  gospel  like  Corian 
(7:11),  Ephphatha  (7:34).  But 
Mark  both  transliterates  and  trans- 
lates. A  translation  would  hardly  do 
both  (Swete).  Mark  himself  was 
bilingual  and  at  home  in  both  Ara- 
maic and  Greek.  Thus  he  was  able  to 
be  of  such  good  service  to  Peter  as  his 
"interpreter"  (Papias).  The  mod- 
em view  is  that  Mark  wrote  in  Greek. 
This  is  also  in  accord  with  the  de- 
scription in  Papias,  who  says  nothing 
about  an  Aramaic  Mark,  tho  he  does 
mention  the  Aramaic  Matthew. 

VIII.  The  Date  op  Mark's  Gos- 
pel: Here  the  critics  do  not  agree, 
tho  most  consider  it  early.  Hamack 
dates  Acts  before  the  close  of  Paul's 
first  Roman  imprisonment  {The  Date 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
p.  99).  This  could  not  be  later  than 
A.D.  63.  Since  Luke's  gospel  comes 
before  Acts  (l:lf.),  the  gospel  was 
written  in  Csesarea  (Acts  24  and  25) 
and  not  later  than  a.d.  60.  If  Luke 
made  use  of  Mark,  we  must  go  back 
into  the  fifties  for  Mark.  If  Matthew 
made  use  of  Mark  also,  and  was  earlier 
than  Luke,  we  must  go  back  to  "  about 
A.D.  5C  for  Mark  (Nolloth,  The  Rise 


of  the  Christian  Religion,  1917,  p. 
20). 

IX.  A  Triumph  in  Critical  Re- 
search :  No  one  would  be  rash  enough 
to  claim  that  ''  the  literary  evolution 
of  the  gospels"  (Streeter,  Oxford 
Studies,  pp.  210-227)  is  now  clearly 
made  out  at  every  step.  But  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  broad  out- 
line is  reasonably  plain.  Hamack, 
indeed,  lamented — 

"The  wretched  plight  in  whieh  the  eriti- 
eism  of  the  gospels  finds  itself  in  these  days, 
and  indeed  has  always  found  itself — ^with 
the  exception  of  the  work  of  a  few  critics, 
and  apart  from  the  Marean  problem,  whieh 
has  been  treated  with  scientific  thorough- 
i''  (Sayings  of  Jews,  tr.  1908^  p.  ziii). 


Victor  of  Antioch  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Mark  and  said  that  he  knew  of  no 
other  on  this  gospel.  It  was  neglect- 
ed at  first  because  it  was  only  tlR^ 
work  of  a  disciple  of  an  apostle,  while 
Matthew  and  John  were  written  by 
apostles,  and  Luke  was  longer  and  of 
great  charm.  But  Mark's  gospel  has 
at  last  come  to  its  own.  The  brevity, 
simplicity,  and  unstudied  character 
of  a  disciple's  notes  add  to  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  book.  "  It  is  seen, 
too,  to  be  at  the  basis  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  origin  and  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  canonical  gospels" 
(Salmond,  art.  *Tif  ark's  Gospel,"  Bas- 
ting's Dictionary  of  the  Bible). 
Mark's  gospel,  therefore,  becomes  a 
solid  rock  on  which  to  stand  in  the 
study  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Criticism  has 
brushed  away  the  fog  of  mythical 
theories  and  we  begin  with  Q  and 
Mark.  Thus  we  can  see  more  easily 
how  Matthew  and  Luke  were  written 
later.  Von  Soden  (op,  dt.,  p.  153) 
says  of  Mark  and  Matthew :  "  Never 
has  there  been  bestowed  upon  men  a 
work  of  purer  literary  art — a  work  in 
which  the  artist  is  more  completely 
effaced  by  his  subject — ^than  in  these 
two  original  gospels." 
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It  is  the  merest  commonplace  to  say  that 
the  movement  toward  democracy  is,  or  was, 
until  the  temporary  interruption  by  the 
great  war,  the  most  outstanding  movement 
in  our  day.  The  peoples  everywhere  are 
insisting  upon  a  larger  measure  of  control 
for  themselves.  They  are  insisting  upon 
controlling  all  the  institutions  under  which 
they  live.  The  democratic  movement  goes 
on  in  politics,  it  goes  on  in  industry;  the 
day  when  a  man  could  run  his  business,  if 
it  was  a  large  business,  just  to  suit  himself, 
is  gone.  The  movement  goes  on  also  in  the 
Church.  If  there  are  any  governing  authori- 
ties in  church  institutions  in  these  days, 
they  must  be  made  as  largely  responsive  to 
the  common  needs  of  the  people  as  possible. 
Democracy  means  this:  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  the  general  will  of  the  peo- 
ple shall  have  the  right  of  way. 

What  is  to  be  the  part  of  the  preacher 
in  the  days  just  ahead  of  usf  Is  he  to  lose 
anything  of  his  power  f  Is  he  to  come  to 
any  greater  power  t  There  have  been  «ome 
prophets  of  the  coming  day  of  larger  social 
control  who  have  said  that,  when  the  people 
fully  rule,  the  ministry  as  a  class  will  dis- 
appear. I  remember  reading  a  book  about 
ten  years  ago  by  a  prominent  socialist  who 
made  a  prediction  that  some  day  the  people 
will  rule  in  everything;  the  socialist  pro- 
gram will  be  carried  out  in  every  detail,  and 
among  other  predictions  this  socialist 
prophesied  that  then  there  will  be  no  place 
for  an  order  of  ministers.  People  will  meet 
together — groups  that  have  like  religious 
interests — at  eet  times  and  will  simply  call 
upon  one  of  their  number  to  state  his  views 
concerning  spiritual  things.  That  will  be 
all  the  preaching  that  will  be  necessary. 
And  I  presume  that  a  great  many  other 
persons  have  thought  that  the  ministry  may 
disappear  if  we  should  have  anything  like 
a  state  of  socialism.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  the  Church  itself  will  disappear.  And 
yet  among  socialists  themselves  thought 
has  greatly  changed  in  the  past  ten  years. 
It  is  now  insisted  that,  no  matter  how  com- 
plete the  control  of  the  people  is  to  become, 
there  will  be  opportunity  in  the  new  social 
organization- for  every  man  to  work  accord- 
ing to  his  own  particular  bent  and  become 


expert  in  his  own  particular  fashion.     We 
are  not  moving   forward   to  a  time   when 
every  man  shall  be  the  equal  of  every  other 
man  in  every  respect;  we  are  moving  for- 
ward toward  the  time  when  every  man  shall 
be  the  equal  of  every  other  man  «o  far  as 
opportunities  and  privileges  are  concerned; 
the  new  organization  will  aim  to  do  away 
with  the  artificial  differences  between  men. 
If  a  man  has  any  decisive  message,  there 
will  be  a  chance  for  him  to  state  his  truth, 
a  chance  to  make  his  impression,  no  matter 
what  the  organization  of  society  may  be. 
One  of  the  duties  before  tis  in  this  matter 
of  increasing  social  control  is  to  bring  peo- 
ple to  respect  the  expert.    A  wise  man  once 
said,  "  Of  course  it  is  hard  for  us  to  reepeet 
what  is  not  inherently  respectable."    But  if 
we  have  a  respectable  expert,  a  man  who  is 
skilled  along  any  line,  he   must  have  his 
chance,  no  matter  how  far  the  democratie 
movement  may  go.    If  we  are  to  have  minis- 
ters   we    must    have    expert   training    for 
ministers.    If  it  is  necessary  (I  don't  know 
that  it  is) — but  if  it  is  necessary  for  min- 
isters to  know  the  Hebrew  language,  we  must 
have  some  one  to  teach  Hebrew;  if  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  know  the  Greek,  we 
must  have  some  one  to  teach  Greek;  if  we 
are  to  have  trained  experts  in  city  work, 
or  any  other  form  of  work,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  some  one  to  train  them;  and  society 
must  always  set  apart  and  train  men  who 
have   any   gift   of  making  men  aware   of 
spiritual  realities  and  finer  values  in  this 
life.    A  socialist  of  to-day  has  said:   "How 
terrible  it  is  to  t^nk  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances Kreisler,  the  Austrian  violinist, 
should   be   compelled   to   spend   even   four 
weeks  in  the  trenches.    Men  of  that  ability 
should  be  set  apart  and  looked  upon  as 
sacred  for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole." 
Now  there  is  an  artistic  side  to  the  min- 
istry.   It  requires  a  fine  training  of  mind 
and  feeling   to   make   men   aware   of   the 
presence  of  the  things  of  God  in  this  world. 
The  day  will  never  come,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  the  minister  will  cease  to  have  oppor- 
tunity to  go  apart  from  men — to  go  into  his 
own  closet  and  shut  his  door  and  separate 
himself  for  the  time  from  his  fellows  to 
receive  the  messages  of  God.    60  then,  since 
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there  must  always  be  a  plaee  for  the  trained 
minuter,  no  matter  how  demoeratic  the 
organisation  of  society  may  become — a  man 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  his  craft, 
a  man  trained  to  a  fine  sense  of  the  artistic 
in  his  work,  trained  to  find  his  way  up  into 
eommunion  with  Ood — what  principles  shall 
we  lay  down  as  we  think  of  the  preacher 
ministering  to  the  mass  of  men  in  this  world 
and  trying  to  speak  a  really  demoeratie 
messagef 

Aa  good  a  definition  of  democracy  as  we 
have  ever  had  is  that  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: "  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people."  The  preacher 
would  do  weU  to  keep  the  suggestiveness  of 
that  definition  in  mind  as  he  labors;  he 
must  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  working  as  a 
servant  of  the  people;  that  he  is  their  min- 
ister in  every  respect;  that  in  a  certain 
sense  people  are  to  speak  through  him,  ex- 
pressing their  spiritual  needs  throu^  him; 
and  that  his  utterance  is  always  for  the 
people.  If  that  is  true,  there  are  certain 
characteristics  which  should  obtain  in  the 
preaching  of  the  minister  in  a  democratie 
age.  First  of  all,  preaching  in  these  days 
of  movement  toward  increasing  democracy 
should  aim  at  the  average  mind  in  the  con- 
gregation. The  preacher  may  think  he  does 
his  full  duty  by  preaching  to  the  top  minds 
in  his  oongregation.  In  almost  every  con- 
gregation there  are  certain  minds  peculiarly 
trained  and  endowed;  they  stand  out  like 
peaks  above  the  general  level.  But  the 
minister  should  not  ask  himself.  How  will 
the  lawyer  in  my  congregation,  how  will  the 
physician,  the  teacher,  the  college  graduate, 
be  etru^  by  this  that  I  am  sayingf  If  he 
will  really  make  his  speech  effective  with 
the  ordinary  minds — ^men  oif  the  street,  men 
out  of  the  shop,  men  from  the  ofHce,  women 
out  of  their  housework — he  wiU  at  the  same 
time  make  his  speech  effective  with  those  of 
greater  endowment  and  training.  For  real 
training  shows  itself  in  a  willingness  and 
abilitj  to  appreciate  a  fine  piece  of  work 
in  the  way  of  simple  and  clear  statement. 
When  I  am  talking  about  democratic  preach- 
ing I  do  not  mean  merely  "  giving  the  people 
what  they  want."  I  am  talking  about  in- 
flueneing  the  thou^t  of  the  main  mass  of 
the  people  who  come  before  us.  If  we  give 
the  people  merely  what  they  wish,  we  sink 
out  of  the  plaee  of  prophets  and  drop  down 
to  the  level  of  mere  religious  entertainers; 


and  that  is  not  what  we  are  here  for.  We 
are  here  to  make  the  people  understand — ^to 
find  lodgment  for  the  truth  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  As  was  said  in  quaint 
old  Englidi,  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
Bef ormation  put  the  word  of  God  into  such  • 
language  that  it  can  be  easily  ''under- 
standed"  of  the  people,  into  simple  and 
clear  phrasing  that  takes  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ood  and  makes  them  effective 
for  the  ordinary  mind.  By  "ordinary"  I 
mean  the  man  who  has  to  do  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  world,  the  man  who  has  not  had 
much  chance  for  formal  religious  instruction, 
it  may  be;  but  the  man  whom  the  gospel  is 
peculiarly  intended  to  reach. 

Many  of  us  are  afraid  to  be  simple.  We 
do  not  see  that  it  takes  rather  a  high  order 
of  mind  to  make  a  simple  statement  of  truth. 
What  costs  most  in  the  furniture  of  your 
house  f  The  simple  furniture.  What  costs 
most  in  the  mounting  of  a  jewel  f  Sim- 
plicity. What  are  the  hardest  strokes  for 
the  artist  to  obtainf  Not  the  elaborate 
strokes;  no — ^the  simple  strokes.  Artists 
say  one  mark  of  artistic  degeneration  is  the 
tendency  to  get  away  from  the  straight  line 
and  the  simple  stroke  to  the  line  more  gaudy 
and  elaborate.  And  so  in  preaching;  if  we 
can  keep  close  to  the  type  of  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  do  welL 
Charles  A.  Dana  used  to  say  that  the  great- 
est event  of  the  history  of  the  world— ^e 
crucifixion — ^is  described  in  six  hundred  sim- 
ple words.  If  we  keep  dose  to  the  gospel, 
yes,  and  keep  close  to  the  method  of  the 
Master  himself,  we  shall  proclaim  the  good 
news  of  God  in  as  simple  and  effective 
language  as  we  can  command. 

You  are  being  trained  in  a  theological 
school.  Do  not,  for  an  instant,  imagine 
that  your  intellectual  ability  is  to  show  it- 
self in  the  quotations  which  you  make  from 
learned  authors  or  in  easy  use  of  technically 
intellectual  expressions.  The  true  preacher 
gets  away  from  all  such  show;  he  rests  upon 
complete  sincerity  of  expression  and  aims  at 
nothing  but  making  the  truth  understood. 
You  remember  the  picture  of  olden  days 
when  the  priests  came  to  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, when  they  were  seeking  pardon  for 
the  sins  of  the  people.  Did  they  put  on 
elaborate  robes f  No;  everything  was  sim- 
ple. The  Book  tells  us  that  the  priests  put 
on  their  white  robes.  That  was  the  one  day 
when  the  supreme  needs  of  the  people  stood 
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out  dearlj  before  every  other  thought.  And 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  people  in  that  sacred  time — that 
thirty  or  thirty-five  minutes  of  preaching 
on  Sunday  morning  or  Sunday  night — let  us 
«lay  off  the  gaudy  garments  of  rhetoric  and 
put  on  the  white  robes  of  simple  speech. 

In  these  days  we  need  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  human  tests  of  religion.  This  is  the 
second  ideal  that  should  guide  us  in  a  min- 
istry for  a  society  moving  more  and  more 
toward  democracy.  We  are  to  think  of  the 
adequacy  of  our  religion  to  these  great 
human  needs  in  which  we  are  all  alike — ^the 
great  passions,  tiie  great  hungers,  the  great 
thirsts.  More  and  more  the  human  test  is 
to  be  the  test  of  religion.  Tou  can  stand 
before  your  people  and  say,  "This  is  so 
because  the  Bible  says  so,"  bul  they  will 
pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Tou  can  stand 
before  your  people  and  say,  "  Come  into  the 
Church  'because  the  Church  is  a  divine  insti- 
tution." We  believe  this,  but  will  it  arrest 
men  in  the  midst  of  their  sins  and  turn  them 
in  the  other  direction  f  Tou  can  say  to 
them,  "I  believe  ttiis  creed,  every  item  of 
it."  Well  and  good;  we  understand  what 
you  mean,  but  will  that  convince  the  people  f 
The  final  test  is  just  this:  Can  our  religion 
be  made  compelling  and  useful  f  The  human 
test  is  the  only  test.  If  the  creed  makes 
for  better  men  and  women,  this  is  its  justi- 
fication. The  worth  of  the  Book  is  that,  put 
in  the  midst  of  peoples  ^at  know  not  Cod, 
it  brings  those  peoples  to  see  a  great  light. 
The  test  of  the  Church  is:  Does  it  serve f 
Does  it  get  hold  of  men,  women,  and  children 
and  lift  them  up  to  a  burning  passiosn  for 
the  betterment  of  everything  human  f 

The  one  test,  I  repeat,  by  which  every 
political  institution,  every  industrial  institu- 
tion, and  every  religious  institution  must 
stand  or  fall  is  just  this:  What  difference 
does  the  institution  make  to  human  lives? 
The  only  truth  the  Master  talks  abo,ut  is 
the  truth  of  the  human  life.  "I  am  the 
Truth,"  he  said.  Christ's  test  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Church  just  as  to  everything 
else.  I  knew  a  venerable  minister  once — a 
fine  man — ^who  said  to  me,  "  I  have  been 
standing  in  my  pulpit  for  the  last  thirty 
years  at  the  comer  of  such  and  such  streets 
in  a  great  city,  and  I  have  this  to  say  for 
myself:  'We  have  kept  the  old  flag  flying; 
we  have  held  the  fort  through  all  these 
years.'"    He  had  an  abstract  creed  and  an 


abstract  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  aa 
abstract  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he 
was  standing  for  these  when  he  was  holding 
the  fort.  The  only  trouble  with  the  fort 
was  there  was  nobody  in  it.  It  is  abstractly 
fine  to  see  a  man  stand  for  a  duty  in  ab- 
stract fashion,  but  here  was  a  man  in  a 
church  at  the  crowded  ways  of  life  making 
nobody  listen  to  his  message.  He  put  the 
defense  of  abstract  statements  above  the 
idea  of  ministering  to  human  needs.  Host 
pious  men  were  those  Jews  who  quarreled 
with  Christ  because  he  allowed  a  healed  man 
to  carry  his  bed  upon  the  Sabbath-day. 
Christ  had  to  tell  them  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath. The  institutions  round  about  us  have 
only  as  much  sacredness  as  they  show  tiiem- 
selves  to  have  in  dealing  with  human  life. 
Glance  through  the  New  Testament  and  note 
how  easy  it  was  for  Christ  to  forgive  certain 
kinds  of  faults — ^the  faults  of  sense,  as,  for 
example,  that  of  the  woman  taken  in  sin. 
''  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
fir^  cast  a  stone  at  her";  ''Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee;  go  and  sin  no  more."  The 
ordinary  sins  of  impulse  and  waywardness 
— the  Master  looked  out  upon  men  sinning 
sins  of  this  kind  with  compassion,  eager  to 
forgive.  But  how  absolutely  unsparing  in 
his  condemnation  was  the  Master  against 
men  who  allowed  any  kind  of  institution  to 
get  in  between  them  and  the  relief  of  the 
human  needs  around  them!  His  terrific 
condemnation  of  the  Pharisees  was  that  they 
bound  men's  shoulders  with  institutional 
burdens  too  grievous  to  be  borne;  pUing  a 
system  of  laws  on  stumbling  humanity. 

The  one  great  question  anybody  has  a 
right  to  ask  of  preaching  is:  "Well,  what 
of  itf  What  difference  to  human  beings 
does  it  make?" 

A  further  insight  into  the  function  of  the 
preacher  in  a  democracy  comes  as  we  realize 
that  every  age  must  have  its  mouthpiece  be- 
fore the  thought  of  that  age  itself  becomes 
really  effective.  There  are  half-way  con- 
ceptions, glimpses  of  the  truth,  on  the  part 
of  large  numbers  of  persons.  Then  some 
leader  comes  who  gathers  up  and  condenses 
all  this  into  a  great  statement.  Gladstone 
said :  "  It  is  the  business  of  the  speaker  to 
give  back  to  the  audience  in  streams  and 
refreshing  showers  what  comes  up  from  the 
audience  in  mist  and  cloud."  If  our  people 
say  to  us  after  we  have  finished,  "What  a 
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wonderful  sermon  I  We  never  thought  of 
that  before,"  it  is  very  likelj  thej  will  never 
think  of  it  again.  If  thej  saj,  ^'I  have 
thou^t  of  that;  I  have  half-waj  glimpsed 
that,  but  I  never  thought  of  putting  it  that 
wuj"  the  sermon  has  ministered.  It  has 
taken  the  thought  of  the  congregation  and 
sent  it  back,  as  Gladstone  would  say,  in 
refreshing  showers.  The  great  leader  takes 
that  which  comes  out  of  human  life  and 
expresses  it  in  appealing  and  convincing 
human  fashion. 

Three  stages  I  have  passed  through  in  the 
study  of  Shakespeare.  The  first  time  I  read 
Shakespeare  I  was  greatly  imprest  with  the 
number  of  things  Shakespeare  said  that  I 
had  myself  thought  of.  At  first  I  was 
tempted  to  think  that  Shakespeare  had  been 
grievously  overestimated.  ''Nothing  very 
strange  in  this;  I  have  thought  of  a  great 
deal  of  this  myself.''  That  was  my  first 
reaction.  The  second  reaction  was  that  pos- 
sibly I  had  been  underestimated;  that 
having  thought  of  these  things  that 
Shakespeare  had  thought  of,  perhaps  I  had 
A  mind  like  Shakespeare's.  The  third  state 
of  mind  into  which  I  came  was,  that  while 
I  had  thought  of  a  great  many  of  the  things 
that  Shakespeare  had  said  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  to  put  them  in  just 
his  way. 

Now,  so  it  is  in  successful  preaching;  the 
common  temptations,  the  desires  that  move 
people;  the  angles  of  their  lives  at  which 
stress  comes — ^thoughts  of  all  these  float 
through  the  consciousness  of  the  people 
week  after  week.  A  faithful  pastor  will 
know  what  the  people  are  thinking  of,  and 
somehow  as  he  preaches  will  send  forth  the 
expression  that  condenses  and  clarifies  the 
eommon  thinking;  that  takes  the  cloud  and 
mist  and  sends  it  down  the  mountainside  in 
refreshing  streams  and  showers.  The  moun- 
tain stands  over  against  the  sea.  The  clouds 
beat  against  the  side  of  the  mountain;  the 
moimtain  catches  the  cloud  and  sends  its 
moisture  down  to  make  possible  cities,  vine- 
yards, and  pleasant  homes.  And  so  you,  as 
preachers  in  a  democracy,  stand  over  against 
the  sea  of  human  life  that  washes  into  your 
village,  or  your  town,  or  your  city.  As  the 
sea  washes  back  and  forth  every  week 
through  the  village,  or  town,  or  city,  you 
stand  over  against  it,  if  you  are  a  servant 
of  the  living  God,  as  a  mountain,  taking  the 
clouds  and  the  mists  that  rise  against  you 


and  sending   them   back  upon   the  people 
in  refreshing  showers. 

Finally,  what  is  Christian  democracy! 
The  body  of  Christ  f  Is  Christian  de- 
mocracy something  that  levels  people  all  down 
flat,  reduces  them  to  monotonous  sameness  f 
Is  Christian  democracy  a  state  in  which  all 
life  must  run  in  one  groove  f  Is  Christian 
democracy  some  condition  in  which  all  the 
people  must  have  ;u8t  one  kind  of  experi- 
ence f  No.  Christian  democracy  is  an 
ideal  of  one  great  body  with  all  men  mem- 
bers of  that  body;  of  one  spirit  and  differ- 
ences of  operations  in  the  manifestations  of 
this  same  spirit;  of  men  coming  into  the 
kingdom  by  different  ways.  In  the  vision 
of  the  prophet  the  heavenly  city  had  three 
gates  on  the  east,  three  gates  on  the  west, 
three  gates  on  the  north,  and  three  gates  on 
the  south — all  the  paths  leading  into  the 
city;  with  the  man  coming  from  the  north 
meeting  the  man  coming  from  the  south, 
the  man  from  the  east  meeting  the  man 
from  the  west,  all  sitting  down  around  the 
center  place  in  the  city  recounting  their 
various  journeys  and  all  loyal  to  the  one  city. 
Another  picture  in  the  book  of  Bevelation 
is  of  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could 
number,  out  of  every  kindred  and  people 
and  tongue,  standing  before  the  Lamb.  The 
seer  cried  to  one  of  the  elders  and  said, 
"  Who  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes  f"  And  he  answered,  "  These  are  they 
which  came  out  of  great  tribulation" — ^all 
had  borne  the  cross  somehow;  every  one  of 
these  had  felt  upon  his  shoulders  the  cross 
of  the  Lord  Christ,  and  hence  had  the  right 
to  stand  in  his  presence  day  and  night.  A 
picture  of  the  democracy  that  is  to  be! 
Does  the  Christian  religion  come  to  pick  out 
a  handful  of  souls  and  carry  them  on — as  a 
trickling  stream  down  through  eternity  f 
Is  that  the  idea  of  Christianity f  No;  not 
at  all.  The  idea  of  Christianity  is  the 
salvation  of  men  by  the  cityful,  by  the 
nationful,  of  every  kindred  and  people,  a 
multitude  standing  before  the  throne,  a 
great  mass  of  self-sacrificing  humanity, 
thrilling  with  power,  sweeping  as  a  sort  of 
gulf-stream  through  the  ages.  It  is  the 
vision  of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  a  picture 
that  you  and  I,  unfortunately,  never  shall 
see  realized  on  this  earth.  The  times  a» 
not  ripe  for  it.  But  it  may  be  that  we  ] 
had  some  visions  of  it.  I  have  be< 
audiences,  and  so  have  you,  when  th 
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Bpirit  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
common  Lord  swept  through  all  men.  The 
man  who  spoke  German,  the  man  who  spoke 
English,  the  man  who  spoke  French,  and 
the  man  who  spoke  in  an  oriental  dialect^ 
these  all  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  one  com- 
mon spirit.  Phillips  Brooks  used  to  say 
that  now  and  again  as  he  stood  in  his  place 
in  Trinity  Church  in  Boston  and  preached, 
be  would  look  over  the  audience  and  see 
looking  up  to  him,  not  this  individual  face 
here  and  that  individual  face  there,  but  one 
common  face;  or  rather,  upon  each  face 
there  was  seen  just  one  common  expres- 
sion— the  expression  of  the  common  human 
need* 

Come  back  for  a  moment  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, if  we  may.  In  talking  about  religion 
Lincoln  once  said :  ''  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  kind  of  doctrine  that  believes  that 
the  Almighty  is  to  pick  out  just  a  few  souls 
destined  to  eternal  life.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  kind  of  doctrine  that  puts  tests  in 
such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  man  can  not 
hope  to  attain  them."  Then,  standing  by 
the  mantel  in  the  old  house  in  Springfield, 
he  said:  ''In  this  matter  of  religion  the 
opportunity  must  be  for  all  or  for  none." 
That  man  who  was  an  apostle  of  modem 
democracy  stated  a  foundation-truth  of 
religion.  The  chance  must  be  for  all  or  for 
none.  And  our  trust  is  that,  to  the  preach- 
ing of  this  wide-open  kingdom  of  heaven, 
men  in  great  multitudes  will  one  day  re- 


spond; that  the  Church  will  be  as  wide  as 
humanity  itself.  We  look  toward  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  day  when  men  will  say:  Because 
the  spirit  of  Christ  is  being  realized  here 
on  this  earth  the  government  now  is  not 
merely  the  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  of  God;  it  is  for  God  and  it  is 
through  God — ^it  is  by  him,  the  divine  Spirit 
ruling  through  aU  things. 

The  minister  must  not  minimize  his  call- 
ing. He  is  not  to  think  of  himself  as  called 
merely  to  go  out  and  hold  such  and  such 
pulpits  and  draw  such  and  such  salaries.  It 
is  his  sacred  function  in  this  day  of  rapid 
change,  when  social  currents  are  moving 
with  a  rapidity  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  seen  before,  when  many  men  are 
losing  their  bearings — it  is  his  function  to 
see  that  the  masses  of  men  working  out  their 
individual  lives  through  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  are  built  into  the  veritable  body 
of  Christ. 

In  the  day  of  spiritual  democracy  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  people  shall — trudge  their  way  into  it! 
climb  the  hill f  No;  not  at  alL  Spiritual 
gravitation  shall  be  the  reverse  of  natural 
gravitation.  Habit  shall  turn  toward  right- 
eousness. The  house  shall  be  established  in 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and  the  people  by 
reversed  gravitation  shall  easily  and  natur- 
ally flow  into  it. 


BIBLICAL  LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  REPRISAL 
AND  PUNISHMENT 

A  writer  in  The  Fortnightly  BevieWy  over  the  pen-name  "  Politicus,"  has  collected  and 
commented  upon  Biblical  passages  containing  legislation  respecting  reprisal  and  punishment 
for  capital  crim^.  His  special  interest  is  the  "No  Annexations  and  no  Indemnities'* 
peace  plea.  As  his  citations  and  conmients  may  be  useful  to  preachers,  they  are  here  sub- 
stantifQliy  reproduced. 


"  European  morality  is  based  partly  upon 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  partly  upon  the 
feelings  innate  in  men.  Christian  morality 
is  largely  Jewish  morality.  Christian 
ethics  is  based  upon  the  Jewish  doctrines. 
The  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  combined 
form  an  indissoluble  whole.  If  we  wish  to 
understand  fully  the  Christian  idea  of 
morality  we  must  trace  it  to  its  Jewish 
source.  The  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Judaism  is  that  it  strove  to  replace  a 
system  of  unrestricted  might  by  a  system  of 
law  and  order  based  upon  morality.     The 


code  of  the  Old  Testament  demands  that 
punishment  should  not  be  meted  out  arbi- 
trarily, but  in  accordance  with  justice  and 
fairness.  The  Deity  represents  morality, 
rewards  the  just,  and  chastises  the  evil- 
doers. The  judge,  like  the  priest,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  protector  of  society  and  the 
representative  of  God. 

"  Careful  study  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  punished 
deliberate  murder  always  with  death,  while 
involuntary  or  accidental  murder  was  pun- 
ished  merely  with   banishment.     Cities  of 
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refuge  were  appointed  where  men  who  had 
eommitted  manslaaghter  eould  find  safety 
from  their  pureaerS;  while  men  who  fiad 
eommiftted  murder  had  to  be  delivered  np 
from  sanctnarj.  A  murderer  eould  not  re- 
deem his  life  by  money.  He  was  dragged 
away  even  from  l&e  altar  if  he  had  taken 
refuge  there. 

**The  main  principle  of  Old  Testament 
law  was  not  forgiveness,  but  retaliation  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  justice. 
Oen.  9:6  states  the  general  principle,  which 
is  found  in  greater  detail  in  Ex.  21:12-36; 
Lev.  24:17-21;  Deut.  19:4r-21;  Num. 
35:10flP. 

"The  extracts  from  the  Old  Testament 
(indicated  above)  show  clearly  that  the 
ancient  Jews  in  dealing  with  crime  were  ani- 
mated by  the  principles  which  prevail  to- 
day. The  Old  Testament  enjoins  that 
criminals  should  be  punished  according  to 
their  deserts,  severely,  but  not  barbarously. 
They  should  not  be  treated  revengefully  and 
ai4)itrarily,  but  they  should  suffer  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  much  as  their  victims.  Jus- 
tice was,  as  a  rule,  to  be  done  by  equality  of 
suffering.  At  the  same  time  punishments 
were  to  act  as  a  deterrent,  and  were  shaped 
to  some  extent  in  accordance  with  social  re- 
quirements. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  theft 
of  a  sheep,  which  until  recently  was  punished 
with  hanging  in  England,  was  expiated  by  a 
fine  of  four  sheep^  while  theft  of  cattle  led 
to  a  fivefold  fine.  The  more  severe  punish- 
ment for  cattle-stealing  was  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  cattle  were  more  necessary 
than  sheep  because  of  their  milk. 

"The  Old  Testament  enjoins  as  a  relig- 
ious duty  that  crime  should  be  adequately, 
but  not  barbarously,  punished,  and  that,  as 
in  modem  jurisprudence,  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 
That  may  be  seen  from  the  strictness  and 
caution  demanded  with  regard  to  witnesses. 
The  spirit  of  Old-Testament  law  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  from  the  way  in  which  a 
strictly  impartial  administration  of  justice 
was  demanded  as  a  high  religious  duty 
(cf.  Ex.  23:^9;  Lev.  19:15;  Deut.  1:16-17 
and  16:18-20). 

"The  citations  given  make  it  obvious 
that,  both  in  punishing  crime  and  investi- 
gating it,  modem  methods  and  Old-Testa- 
ment methods  are  practically  identical.  The 
apirit  of  Hebrew  jurisprudence  was  obvious- 
ly extremely  modem. 


"  It  may  be  argued  that  the  strict  punish- 
ment of  crime^  tho  in  accordance  with  Old- 
Testament  law,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  which  teaches  love  and 
forgiveness.  At  first  sight  that  contention 
would  seem  to  be  correct.  (See  Matt. 
6:38-40;  Luke  6:27-30.) 

"  Apparently  the  law  of  Christ  annuls  the 
law  of  Moees.  That  view  is  widely  held, 
but  is  scarcely  correct,  for  the  Christian 
doctrine  that  one  should  love  and  forgive 
one's  enemies  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  (cf.  Lev.  19:17-18; 
Prov.  24:17-29  and  25:21,  22;  Ex. 
23:4r-5). 

"  The  gospel  of  love  and  forgiveness,  the 
yerj  words  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,'  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, whence  Christ  drew  his  inspiration. 
However,  we  find  the  contradictory  principles 
of  retaliation  and  forgiveness  not  only  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  well  (cf.  Bev.  13:  10;  Matt.  10:  34 
and  26:52). 

"  We  find  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament  two  distinct  and  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable doctrines:  the  doctrine  of  strict 
punishment  and  the  doctrine  of  love  and  for- 
giveness. We  find  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  Testament  the  same  conflict  regard- 
ing crime  and  the  criminal  which  may  be 
found  in  every  human  heart.  When  faced 
with  crime  our  first  impulse  bids  us  punish 
the  criminal  in  accordance  with  his  deserts, 
while  another  impulse  causes  us  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  his  deed  and  engenders  in  us  the 
wifl&  to  treat  him  kindly  and  lovingly.  We 
feel  that  we  have  a  duty  toward  society 
and  feel  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  a  duty 
toward  the  criminal,  who  may  be  a  frail 
and  erring  human.  Thus  there  is  in  men  a 
conflict  of  love  and  duty,  of  sentiment  and 
wisdom,  of  the  ideal  and  the  practicable. 
Apparently  the  demands  of  the  Old  and  of 
the  New  Testament  that  we  should  punish 
the  criminal  according  to  his  ii^odfl  and  that 
we  should  love  our  neighbor  as.  wa  love  oar- 
selves  are  contradictory.  In  TPality  thoy  are 
not.  One  can  punish  a  criminal  with  3iat«  in 
one's  heart,  with  indiffert^nci?,  or  with 
love. 

"  The  highest  form  of  Christian  justice  con- 
sists obviously  in  punishing  with  ]o?e,  Love^ 
and  punishment  can  easily  |fo  together,  A 
loving  father  will  punish  his  child  for  wTonfe 
doing.     Impunity  encourages  crime,   whil 
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punishment  inflicted  in  the  right  q>irit  will  were  made  by  ProTidenee.  However,  as  God 
reform  and  benefit  the  criminaL  Punishment  gave  us  a  discriminating  intelligenee  which 
meted  out  without  hate  Is  therefore  bj  no  enables  us  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  we 
means  akin  to  vengeance.  It  is  a  necessary  ought  to  make  use  of  it  by  suppressing  the 
and  beneficial  form  of  correctionr  noxious  and  cultivating  the  b^eficial.  If 
"  Many  thinkers^  especially  in  Bussia,  wish  we  assume  that  there  is  no  free  will,  that 
to  be  guided  entirdy  by  the  admonition  of  we  should  passively  bear  our  afflictions, 
the  New  Testament.  '  Besist  not  evil.'  That  we  should  have  to  lead  the  lives  of  martyr- 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Tolstoyans.  They  ad-  saints,  of  fakirs  and  dervishes,  and  in  a 
vocate  that,  if  confronted  with  evil,  men  few  decades  civilization  would  disappear  and 
should  see  in  it  a  divine  visitation  and  re-  the  world  would  be  once  more  a  howling 
main  completely  passive.    Of  course,  if  we  wilderness. 

believe  that  man  has  no  free  will,  that  Provi-  ''  Christ  no  doubt  clearly  recognised  the 

dence  makes  the  criminal,  and  that  it  is  sin-  conflict  betwixt  love  and  duty,  justice  and 

ful  to  resist  Providence,  then  we  must  bear  forgiveness,  and  he  summed  up  the  whole 

not  only  with  criminals,  but  also  with  savage  of  his  ethical  teaching  in  Luke  6:31  and 

animals,  vermin,  weeds,  &c.,  which  likewise  Matt.  7:  12." 


THE  PROVERBS  OF  THIRDLY,  THE 
SUPERANNUATED 

The  Bev.  Beed  Taft  Bayni,  Greston,  Iowa 
A  LONG  study  maketh  a  short  sermon,  but  many  words  are  a  device  of  the  sluggard. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  thy  last  pastorate,  for  the  accomplishments  of  to-day  speak  better 
things  than  the  trumpets  of  yesterday. 

He  that  provideth  not  fodder  for  the  ninety  and  nine  ere  he  seek  the  one  that  was 
lost  hath  not  wisdom  nor  discernment. 

These  things  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord:  an  ill-ventilated  sanctuary,  the 
squeaky  shoes  of  a  Levite,  and  a  daughter  of  music  who  whispereth  during  the  sermon. 

My  son,  when  thou  goest  to  a  new  field,  let  thine  ears  be  open  and  thy  mouth  riiut. 
Beware  of  him  who  knocketh  the  last  prophet,  for  behold  he  that  spareth  not  thy  brother, 
shall  he  spare  theef 

Wouldst  thou  remain  long  in  the  prophet's  seat,  build  not  a  new  sanctuary,  neither 
take  to  wife  a  maiden  of  thy  flock,  neither  intermeddle  with  thy  «hoir.  He  that  avoideth 
these  things  shall  not  be  moved. 

Blessed  is  that  prophet  who  knoweth  the  names  of  all  the  lambs  of  the  flock;  yea,  who 
meeteth  them  upon  the  highway  and  calleth  them  each  one  by  name.  Behold  he  shall  be 
as  strong  as  horseradish  with  the  old  sheep. 

Blessed  is  that  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  who  leadeth  the  people  unto  the 
chief  seats  of  the  synagog;  yea,  who  filleth  up  the  front  pews,  who  giveth  hymnals  unto 
the  stranger  and  the  glad  hand  to  such  as  be  upon  a  pilgrimage. 

There  be  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful  for  me;  yea,  four  which  have  me 
buffaloed:  a  choir  which  dwelleth  in  peace,  an  old  prophet  beloved  by  his  young  people,  a 
janitor  who  scometh  not  the  preacher,  and  a  deaf  saint  who  sitteth  not  in  the  back  seat 
of  the  sanctuary. 
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Speak  sot  evil  of  fhjr  predecessor,  neither  criticize  the  work  of  him  who  went  before 
thee,  for  tho  in  thine  heart  thou  knowest  him  as  a  dub  and  rotten  preacher,  let  not  thj 
lips  betraj  it;  for  a  wise  man  conoealeth  the  matter,  lest  the  friends  of  his  predecessor  rise 
up  and  rend  him. 

Blessings  upon  the  men  singers  and  women  singers;  jea,  and  such  as  plaj  the  pipes, 
whom  the  prophet  finds  watching  the  appointed  hour,  who  get  them  earlj  to  the  synagog, 
clad  in  the  garments  of  praise  and  a  psalm  upon  their  lips;  for  a  tardy  choir  is  «n  abom- 
ination of  abominations,  and  a  chief  singer  that  tarrieth  as  smoke  unto  the  ejelids. 

My  son,  when  thou  lajest  down  a  pastorate,  shake  the  dust  thereof  from  off  ihj  feet. 
Write  not  divers  epistles  unto  the  people  nor  return  for  the  marriage  nor  the  funeral  bell, 
lest  thou  hinder  him  that  foUoweth  after  tiiee,  lest  thou  become  a  reproach  in  his  mouth. 
Therefore  deave  unto  thj  new  flock  and  forsake  the  old,  that  the  old  maj  cleave  unto  their 
new  diepherd  and  forsake  thee. 

Behold  him  that  bringeth  a  railing  accusation  saying,  Ye  are  a  cold  bunch,  for  none 
heeded  nor  spake  unto  me,  neither  did  the  prophet  make  obeisance.  Mark  him  well,  for  he 
sitteth  in  the  back  seat  of  the  sanctuary,  even  the  seat  of  the  scomer,  and  tarrieth  for  no 
man;  he  fleeth  like  a  roe  from  the  hunter  and  a  bird  from  the  fowler;  yea,  the  prophet 
leapeth  to  the  gates,  yet  he  snareth  him  not. 

Take  not  counsel  with  thyself,  saying.  Behold  I  have  many  sermons  in  my  barrel,  and 
the  dried  bones  of  former  years  shall  live  again;  soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  material 
laid  up  for  many  years.  Say  not  so,  lest  thy  typewriter  and  brain  grow  rusty  together  and 
thy  homileties  as  the  snow  of  yesteryear.  Is  not  a  hot  pancake  better  than  stale  bread, 
and  a  new-bom  sermon  than  the  canned  tongue  of  thy  youth  f 

Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  study,  who  riseth  early  and  sitteth  up  late  burning  the 
midnight  kilowatt,  whose  much  study  is  a  weariness  unto  the  fledi,  who  readeth  all  the  new 
books,  the  making  of  which  there  is  no  end;  behold  the  people  shall  say  of  such.  He  is  a 
hot  prophet  and  his  words  are  as  the  sound  of  viols;  yea,  goodly  and  pleasant  imto  the 
synagog;  yet  he  calleth  not  upon  us,  neither  darkeneth  our  doorposts.  Yea,  we  were  sick 
and  he  visited  not,  and  a  stranger  was  within  the  gates  and  he  came  not  unto  us. 

My  son,  when  thou  beginnest  a  pastorate,  remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks,  neither 
switdi  the  anthem,  nor  drop  the  creed,  nor  cut  the  psalm;  alter  not  anything  that  per- 
taineth  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord,  for  behold  these  be  as  the  apple  of  their  eye  unto  the 
congregation  of  the  righteous.  Therefore  tarry  a  season  and  a  day  imtil  thou  art  estab- 
lished in  the  projAet's  seat,  then  shalt  thou  lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree  and  it  shall 
be  well  with  thee.  But  now  thou  art  as  a  oat  in  a  strange  garret,  therefore  watch  thy 
step  and  be  silent. 

Make  friends  of  that  nmmmon  of  unrighteousness,  the  city  ed&tor,  that  he  publish  tidings 
of  the  synagog  and  blow  thy  trumpet  in  the  Daily  Hittite,  that  men  forget  not  the  house 
of  the  Lord  nor  forsake  the  assembly  of  the  righteous;  for  it  profiteth  not  that  thou  preach 
a  better  sermon,  writo  a  better  book,  or  make  a  better  mouse-trap  than  thy  neighbor,  save 
thou  gettest  thee  up  out  of  the  woods  and  hirest  a  better  press-agent.  For  it  is  better  to 
live  in  a  house  by  tiie  side  of  the  road  and  be  a  friend  of  man  than  to  dwell  in  the  tall 
timbers  of  exclnsiveness'and  prophesy  unto  empty  pews. 
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Bt  Oub  London  CoBaESPONDSNT 


The  Passing  of  a  Great  Scholar 

With  the  death  of  Professor  Julius  Well- 
hausen  the  world  of  scholarship  has  lost  a 
representative  citizen.  The  name  of  Well- 
hausen  is  not  merely  a  synonym  for  acute 
and  original  scholarship;  it  stands  for  a 
new  era  of  critical  research.  That  certain 
of  his  findings  had  been  anticipated  by  his 
predecessors  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  was 
he  who  presented  their .  conclusions  in  so 
lucid,  cogent,  and  thoroughgoing  a  way  as 
to  force  all  schools  of  critical  opinion  to 
take  them  into  account  and,  finally,  to  win 
almost  universal  adherence  for  them.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  he  had  predecessors  along 
the  same  lines  detract  from  his  originality. 
This  may  be  illustrated  from  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  Priestly  Code. 
When  he  entered  the  arena  the  majority  of 
critics  still*  regarded  that  document  as  dat- 
ing from  the  period  of  the  kings  and  as 
underlying  the  Deuteronomic  -legislation.  A 
small  party,  however,  founded  by  the  French 
scholar,  Edouard  BeusSj  held  that  it  origi- 
nated during  the  exile.  In  the  Geschiehte 
Israels,  Wellhausen  defended  Beuss's  thesis 
with  such  brilliant  and  Illuminating  use  of 
historic  evidence,  and  such  fertility  and 
originality  of  argument,  as  to  secure  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  majority  of  critics.  Both 
this  book  and  his  earlier  volume  on  The  Text 
of  the  Books  of  Samuel  were  works  of  an 
original  and  path-breaking  diaracter,  and 
his  vivid  and  attractive  literary  style 
greatly  contributed  to  his  influence.  Well- 
hausen alienated  not  a  few  minds  by  his 
brusquerie  and  dogmatism,  which  stood  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  urbanity  and  fine  rever- 
ence of  such  advanced  scholars  as  Kuenen. 
He  ceased  to  attend  public  worship,  and,  un- 
like Kuenen,  held  that  if  his  views  were  ac- 
cepted, the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  people  would  be  largely  gone.  This 
caused  him  considerable  concern,  while  not 
restraining  him  from  publishing  his  views  in 
their  most  combative  form.  His  own  religious 
position  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  broad 
Unltarianism. 

The  Problem  of  the  Native  Minister 

"Our  native  ministry  is  a  terrible  failure," 
writes  Bev.  Bobert  Keable,  a  missionary  in 


Bouth  Africa  and  at  present  a  chaplain  to 
the  forces  of  the  South-African  Native  Labor 
Contingent,  in  a  searching  article  in  The 
East  and  the  West.  It  appears  that  the  na- 
tive clergy  who  accompanied  the  contingent 
refused  to  share  the  food  and  quarters  of 
the  boys.  "  Bladk  is  black,"  said  the  army 
authorities,  who  have  no  liking  for  the  edu- 
cated native,  least  of  all  when  he  wears  cleri- 
cal dress;  ''you  must  eat  and  sleep  and 
work  with  the  boys  behind  the  wire."  Mr. 
Keable  says  frankly  that  he  had  hoped  the 
authorities  would-  take  such  an  attitude,  for 
only  thus  could  the  mettle  of  the  native 
priesthood  be  tested.  He  had  long  had  his 
misgivings  as  to  current  methods  of  training 
the  native  clergy,  and  his  recent  experience 
has  confirmed  his  worst  fears.  For  the  native 
priests  resolutely  refused  to  share  the  life 
of  their  own  people.  They  would  not  eat 
native  food,  for  their  residence  at  an  English 
college  had  accustomed  ^em  to  European 
cooking.  What  was  far  more  significant,  they 
refused  to  consort  with  their  respective  pla- 
toons* They  were  "  too  near  the  boys,"  they 
complained;  "we  can  not  keep  up  the  dig- 
nity of  our  position.  We  had  to  stand  for 
inspection  among  the  boys,  as  if  we  were  the 
same  as  they.  If  we  had  known  this,  we 
would  not  have  come."  On  every  hand  there 
was  evidence  that  these  native  ministers  had 
come  to  despise  their  own  people  and  to 
consider  that  they  were  no  longer  bone  of 
their  bone.  "  How  often,"  says  Mr.  Keable, 
"have  we  talked  about  Africa  being  con- 
verted by  Africans.  .  .  .  And  the  result 
is  a  priesthood  so  far  from  native  that  it 
derides  the  word,  declines  to  identify  itself 
with  its  people,  and  can  not  even  live  as  they 
live.  In  this  war  scores  of  English  priests 
have  gone  into  the  ranks  in  the  spirit  of 
their  Master,  but  the  priesthood  we  have 
trained  in  Africa  is  indignant  at  a  like 
proposal."  It  must  be  added  that  Keable 
rightly  blames  our  wrong  methods  of  training, 
rather  than  the  men  themselves. 

"King  Charles  the  Martyr^ 

In  these  days  of  democratic  ascendency, 
when  a  world-war  is  casting  old  traditions 
and  allegiances  into  the  melting-pot,  it  is 
curious  to  find  a  large  and  influential  section 
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IS  well  as  clerical — ^within  the  Churcli 
:Iand  proposing  to  restore  the  name  of 
lesy  king  and  martyr/'  to  the  Anglican 
ar.    The  rejection  of  the  king's  name  by 
ihops  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
us,  and  even  bitter,  protest,  the  main  in- 
of  which  lies  not  so  much  in  its  revela- 
•f  an  obscuranftist  attitude  as  in  it«  reve- 
i  of  the  widening  breach  between  the 
ps  and  the  lower  dergj.    "  There  never 
.  period,"  writes  Dr.Bus8ell,a  well-known 
)gian,  "in  which  sympathy  was  more  lack* 
'>etween  our  ostensible  leaders  and  the 
and  file  of  clergy  and  laity."  Tet  another 
t  in  what  seems  a  grotesquely  archaic 
roversy  is  worthy  of  note.     The  bishop 
3xford   (Dr.  Grore)  ezprest  the  opinion 
to  reinstate  the  name  of  King  Charles 
Id  "sound  a  note  of  defiance  to  democ- 
/" — a  sentiment  which  evoked    a    good 
I  of  criticism.     "Are  we  really,  then," 
s  one  of  the  examining  chaplains,  "to 
rifice  common  truth  and  gratitude  and 
ty  that  we  may  worship  with  the  world  in 
)  temple  of  the  rising  sunf "  Something 
e  this  certainly  needs  to  be  said.     The 
lurch  has  alienated  the  best  elements  of 
e  democracy,  first  by  despising  democracy 
id  later  by  truckling  to  it.    A  Church  that 
ars  demos  can  never  be  truly  democratic. 
>ne  can  not  imagine  a  prophet  of  Israel 
eciding     against    any    proposal    on    the 
Toaxid  that  it  would  sound  a  note  of  de- 
lance  to  the  democracy.     The  Church  that 
loea  not  dare  to  defy  democracy  occasion- 
ally in  the  name  of  Christ  does  not  deserve 
to  live* 

Bolshevism  and  Christianity 

The  correspondent  of  the  (London) 
Church  Times  continues  his  instructive  ac- 
count of  the  revolt  against  Christianity 
whidi  is  a  con^mitant  of  tiie  Bolshevik 
reign  of  terror  in  Russia.  He  reports  that 
the  BolaheTiki  publicly  encourage  outrage 
and  looting.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  out  at  night 
unarmed^  and  women  as  well  as  men  are 
waylaid  and  often  stript  literally  naked. 
The  other  day  the  Odesshi  Lysiok  published 
a  cartoon  representing  a  nude  man  and 
woman  walking  hand  in  hand  down  a  street 
while  the  soldier  highwaymen  are  seen  mak- 
ing off  with  their  clothes;  underneath  is  the 
biting  satire,  "In  Odessa  the  world  finds 
Paradise  anew."     The  writer  has  seen  a 


party  of  jocular  soldiers  take  the  flowers 
from  a  new-made  grave  and  leave  the  help- 
less, outraged  mourners  to  weep.  That  there 
is  a  wide-spread'  and  increasing  revolt  against 
the  Orthodox  Church  and  its  hierarchy  goes 
without  saying.  The  Church- is  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  writer's 
servant  was  at  great  pains  to  inform  his 
master  that  the  Bible  distinctly  taught  that 
to  have  a  king  was  a  sin  against  God  (clear- 
ly a  gloss  on  1  Sam.  12 :  19, 20,  and  8:7),  but 
the  priests  had  deceived  the  people  by  insert- 
ing additions  of  their  own  into  the  Bible, 
which  made  stupid  people  believe  that  kings 
were  of  God.  When,  for  instance,  we  read, 
"  Fear  God,  honor  the  king,  love  the  brother- 
hood," the  clause  "honor  the  king"  was 
dearly  put  in  by  the  priests  to  please  the 
house  of  Bomanof.  Efforts  at  prayer-book 
revision  have  resulted'  in  the  substitution  of 
"O  God,  President  of  the  heavenly  Repub- 
lic," for  "O  God,  Heavenly  King."  The 
extreme  party  iSj  however,  frankly  atheistic, 
and  the  formal  ceremony  of  "abolishing 
Qtod, "  has  taken  place  on  battle-ships  and  in 
Tarious  clubs  and  societies.  It  is  significant, 
but  not  surprizing,  that  this  reign  of  anarchy 
has  brought  out  the  martyr-spirit  of  the 
Christian  section  of  the  community,  and 
where  formerly  people  of  both  sexes  wore  the 
little  cross  tied  round  their  necks  at  baptism 
beneath  their  clothing,  to-day  great  and  in- 
creasing numbers  are  proclaiming  whose  they 
are  and  whom  they  serve  by  wearing  the 
cross  outside  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

A  Church  of  the  Once-Born 

'*  Is  it  the  case  that  most  of  the  laity,  the 
active  men  and  kindly  women,  belong  to  the 
once-born  f  Are  they  a  church  of  the  once- 
born  on  earth  f  Is  pulpit  talk  of  atonement, 
or  judgment,  or  regeneration  so  remote  from 
the  experience  of  the  pew  that  the  preaching 
of  it  is  resented!"  This  is  the  question 
asked  by  Principal  Forsyth  in  a  suggestive 
paper  on  "The  Unborn,  the  Once-Born,  the 
Twice-Born,  and  the  First-Bom."  His 
answer  is  largely  founded  upon  the  testimony 
of  ministers  of  the  type  with  whom,  it  seems 
to  Dr.  Forsyth,  the  future  lies.  That  testi- 
mony fills  him  with  the  gravest  misgivings. 
"Lay-religion  of  the  onee-bom  kind  may," 
he  contends,  "be  more  fatal  to  the  Church 
than  anything  we  are  likely  to  suffer  from 
clericalism."  He  dreads  the  time  when  the 
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easj-going  tolerance  and  kindliness  of  a 
once-born  lay  religion  will  take  the  place  of 
ministerial  fidelity  to  the  gospel  of  the 
second  birth.  ''Fraternal  sjmpathj  is  a 
precious  thing,  but  ministerial  fidelity  is 
very  much  more.  No  church  can  go  on  to 
live  on  the  one,  and  it  perishes  without  the 
other."  He  cites  several  cases  in  which  the 
inner  circle  of  a  church  fellowship  had  de- 
cided to  address  an  invitation  to  a  minister 
who  was  spiritual  as  well  as  able.  The  outer 
circle  of  the  once-born,  however,  would  not 
hear  of  the  appointment.  Whereupon  it  was 
dropt,  because  the  financial  condition  of  the 
church  seemed  to  make  the  alienation  of 
that  outer  circle  inadvisable.  The  whole 
paper  makes  humiliating  reading.  If  it  be 
true — and  few  would  deny  that  it  is  largely 
true — that  our  churches  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  count  social  amenities, 
superficial  religious  sentiment,  and  a  bust- 
ling institutional  activity  more  important 
than  the  evangel,  one  can  not  wonder  that 
a  shrewd  and  penetrative  world  has  scant  re- 
spect for  a  church  that  thinks  more  of  its 
reputation  for  good  nature  than  of  its  loy- 
alty to  its  spiritual  trust. 


New  UniversitieB  in  India 

Three  universities  established  and  put  in 
operation  within  eighteen  months  would  be 
an  honorable  record  at  any  time  for  any 
people.  That  this  has  been  accomplished  in 
India  in  war-times  by  native  initiatiTe  and 
almost  entirely  with  native  funds  calls  for 
high  commendation.  On  July  1,  1916,  the 
University  of  Mysore  was  opened  under  the 
Maharaja  of  Mysore  as  chancellor.  This 
little  State  had  already  six  colleges  for  men 
and  one  for  women.  The  university  nnifies 
the  whole  educational  system  of  Mysore.  The 
second  institution  is  the  Indian  Women's 
University  at  Poena,  instruction  being  in 
the  Marathi  language  with  English  secon- 
dary, household  economy  being  a  required 
study.  This  was  opened  in  the  early  au- 
tumn of  1916.  The  third  is  the  Hindu  Uni- 
versity at  Benares,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  February,  1916,  and  it  now 
is  at  work.  To  this  a  yearly  grant  of  about 
$33,300  is  made  by  the  Government,  and  the 
endowment  already  realized  amounts  to  over 
three  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  The 
Maharaja  of  Mysore,  named  above,  is  chan- 
cellor also  of  this  university. 
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Mftr.  7. — Germftn  ftlr-raiders  kill  eleven  and  in- 
jure forty-six  in  London. 

8. — (Germans  in  air-raid  on  Paris  kill  thirteen 
and  injure  fifty. 

9. — British  forces  occupy  Hit  on  the  Euphrates, 
eighty  miles  west  of  Bagdad. 

10. — ^British  advance  nearly  two  miles  in  Pales- 
tine on  Jerusalem-Nablus  road.  Hospital-ship 
QvUford  Cattle  torpedoed,  but  makes  port. 

11. — ^Air-raid  over  Paris  results  in  death  of  100, 
sixty-six  from  suffocation  and  panic. 

12. — ^Allied  airplanes  raid  Coblenx;  fifty  persons 
reported  killed. 

18. — Zeppelin  raid  on  Hartlepool,  England,  kins 
five  and  injures  nine.  German  air-raids  kill 
sixteen  and  wound  forty  in  Naples.  Qermans 
announce  occupation  of  Odessa. 

14. — German  troops  occupy  Abo  in  Finland. 

16. — Americans  occupy  and  consolidate  German 
trenches  northeast  of  Badonvillers. 

17. — ^French  raid  at  Bethincourt  Forest  nets  160 
German  prisoners.  Germans  claim  300  prison* 
ers  in  a  raid  on  Belgian  front. 

21. — German  major  offensive  launched  in  Cam- 
brai  region  on  front  of  sixty  miles  with  over 
800,000  men.  In  three  days  Germans  advance 
nine  miles.  Four  German  torpedo-boats  and 
destroyers  sunk  off  Dunkirk  by  British  and 
French  destroyers.  German  gun  seventy-six 
miles  away  bombards  Paris. 


Mar.  22. — Stockholm  reports  sinking  of  German 
transport  by  mine  with  all  on  board  near  the 
Aland  Islands. 

25. — ^Teutons  claim  total  of  45,000  prisoners  and 
600  guns  taken  in  drive.  Baupaume  ia  taken 
by  them.  In  Palestine  the  British  advance  nine 
miles  across  the  Jordan,  capturing  guns  and 
prisoners,  cutting  the  Hedjaz  railway. 

2G. — German  drive  slows  up  north  of  the  Somme ; 
to  the  south  they  press  on  and  occupy  Roye 
and  Noyon;  they  daim  capture  of  900  guns 
in  aU. 

27. — ^Albert  is  captured  by  the  Teutons;  in  other 
parts  of  the  field  villages  were  recaptured  from 
them. 

28. — ^Teutons  take  town  of  Montdidier  from 
French ;  latter  make  flank  counter-assault  on  six- 
mile  front  and  recapture  three  villages.  Ger- 
man attack  centers  toward  Arras  on  their  north 
flank.  Extreme  depth  of  drive  about  thirty-five 
milefl. 

29. — German  attacks  succeed  in  slightly  forcing 
Allied  forces  in  two  sectors.  Lon^-distance 
shell  kills  about  80  and  wounds  90  in  church 
in  Paris. 

80. — Germans  capture  six  villages  twelve  miles 
from  Amiens,  but  are  repulsed  with  heavy  loss 
near  Arras.  British  are  eighty  mllet  north  of 
Hit,  taking  5,000  prisoners  in  drive. 

81. — Allies  take  the  initiative  and  regain  groond 
before  Amiens  and  Arras. 


^  We  will  continue  thii  digest  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


EdlntoosJ  C(Q)mm@ini{!: 


This  great  anniversary  recurs  on  the  nineteenth  of  this  month.  Pentecost 
is  commemorated  as  Whitsunday  by  a  large  part  of  the  Church.  Under  the 
one  name  or  the  other  it  should  be  more  generally  observed. 
The  Birfliday  On  that  day  a  little  band  was  born  of  the  Spirit  into  an 
of  the  Chiirdi  assembly,  a  congregation  of  three  thousand,  soon  growing 
by  daily  additions  to  five  thousand.  Detesting  the  Puritan 
preference  for  the  democratic  word  ^*  congregation/'  King  James  commanded 
^klesia  to  be  translated  "  church  " — ^pref erred  by  bishops  and  all  ecclesiastics. 

Our  theme  is  the  Pentecostal  gift,  not  the  supernatural  wonders  then 
accompanying  it.  The  blessing  of  the  summer  shower  is  not  its  lightning, 
but  its  rain.  The  gift  which  transformed  weaklings  into  champions  fulfilled 
Christ's  promise :  '^  Te  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon 
you."  Spirit  is  creative  power.  Out  of  the  fetters  of  circumstance  it  makes 
saws  and  files  to  cut  its  way  through  prison-bars  to  freedom. 

This  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christ's  first  disciples  did. 
''Sheep  among  wolves,"  they  were  free  only  to  follow  him  in  all-suffering 
love  and  sacrifice  for  the  world's  salvation.  With  this  they  forged  the  scepter 
that  tamed  the  heathen  fury  and  permanently  changed  the  faith  of  the  world. 
Piety,  without  pluck,  is  pitifully  poor.  Fearful  Christians  are,  so  far,  false 
Christians.  Is  it  not  significant  that  the  judgment-list  (Rev.  21 : 8)  which 
ends  with  ''  all  liars  "  is  headed  by  ''  The  fearful  and  the  unbelieving  "  f  What 
can  the  Holy  Spirit  do  for  the  cowardly  and  lazy  who  prefer  their  ceU  to  his 
key  out  of  itt 

The  Pentecostal  gift  is  described  by  Paul  more  fully :  ''  A  spirit  of  power, 
and  love,  and  discipline  "  (2  Tim.  1 :7  R.V.).  Memorable  words,  to  be  graven 
on  every  heart.  Every  gift  of  God  is  a  gift  of  power  to  use  in  moral  as  well 
as  in  material  lines;  to  conquer  passion,  as  well  as  poverty;  to  make  giving 
grow,  as  well  as  getting;  to  cultivate  conscience,  as  well  as  skill;  to  love  one's 
neighbor  as  oneself.  Yet  many  a  nominal  Christian,  like  the  red  man  pig- 
ging in  a  wigwam,  is  content  with  his  spiritual  barbarism  of  sloth,  dislikes, 
jealousies,  enmities,  out  of  which  he  lacks  the  will  to  rise  and  overcome  evil 
with  good.  It  is  not  for  such  to  expect  a  Pentecost  of  spiritual  excitement 
to  lift  them  out  of  self-willed  bondage  as  by  a  divine  tornado.  They  seem 
to  think  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  heavenly  being  mysteriously  choosing  whom 
to  visit  and  whom  to  pass  by.  Like  a  fiiU  service-pipe  in  the  house  from  the 
reservoir  on  the  hill,  the  Spirit  is  within  them  already,  as  well  as  in  heaven, 
a  store  of  neglected  power  to  work  with  Christ  for  God  and  fellow  men.  Why 
not  turn  it  on  and  end  their  slavery  to  unchristian  habits  and  worldly  sur- 
roundings t  Open  the  faucet.  '^  Take  away  the  stone,"  said  Jesus.  Behind  it 
Lazarus  entombed  is  alive  and  waiting  to  come  forth. 

The  real  Pentecost  is  the  birthday  of  full  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
waiting  for  no  wind  to  waft  us  whither  we  are  not  spreading  every  sail,  waiting 
for  no  divine  breeze  to  wake  a  single  chord  that  our  hand  neglects  to  strike. 
Not  since  1865,  when,  slavery  abolished  and  the  nation  saved,  we  laid  aside 
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the  battle-flag  now  unfurled  again  in  a  defensive  war  to  make  good  the  sacred 
rights  of  humanity,  has  there  been  such  need  to  use  the  coming  Pentecost  to 
reinspire  the  Church  of  Christ  in  these  United  States  with  the  spirit  of  power, 
and  love,  and  discipline. 

4* 

Obsisbveks  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  are  noting  that  when  men's 
thoughts  are  dominated  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  others,  or  by  the 
claims  of  urgent  duty  of  some  kind,  fear  almost 
Self-Forgetfulness  vanishes.  They  forget  themselves  in  their  tasks  and  in 
their  interests  in  the  mighty  conflict  of  which  they  are 
a  part,  and  their  courage  is  commensurate  with  their  self-forgetfulness.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  of  the  great  impelling  forces  of  the  human  spirit,  war  is 
unquestionably  a  vast  clinic  of  man's  emotions.  In  the  light  of  science, 
as  well  as  of  common  experience,  there  is  no  mystery  in  this  relationship 
of  self-forgetfulness  to  courage.  Fear  is  one  of  the  fundamental  egoistic 
feelings.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  throughout  the  evolution  both  of  animals 
and  men  been  one  of  the  principal  impulses  in  self-protection  and  self- 
realization.  In  proportion  as  an  animal's  consciousness  has  been  dominated 
by  self-interest  has  it  feared,  hated,  and  struggled  to  escape  danger  or  to 
destroy  the  cause  of  that  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  animal's 
consciousness  has  been  dominated  by  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  young, 
or  of  some  other  animal  or  hiunan  being,  courage  has,  as  a  rule,  completely 
supplanted  fear.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  absolute  fearlessness  of  a 
mother  animal  in  fighting  for  the  safety  of  her  offspring,  or  of  a  dog  in 
defending  his  master's  property  or  person.  This  antithesis  between  self-for- 
getfulness and  fear,  thus  so  fundamentally  disclosed  in  the  creatures  below 
man,  has  its  most  signal  illustrations  in  human  experience.  Wherever  men 
have  ceased  to  think  of  themselves,  whether  in  the  interests  of  others  or  in 
some  cause  or  principle  transcending  personal  affairs,  fear  has  given  place  to 
courage.  With  the  temporary,  or  complete,  loss  of  self-interest,  the  fears  that 
are  rooted  in  the  consciousness  of  self  have  vanished.  From  the  most 
elementary  types  of  men  and  women,  whose  self-forgetfulness  follows  the 
casual  events  of  critical  experience,  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose  entire  life  was 
dominated  by  the  thought  of  others'  welfare,  the  law  of  self-forgetfulness  is 
revealed. 

"Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it; 
But  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake, 
The  same  shaU  save  it." 

May  we  not  hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  vast  accessions  to  human  self- 
forgetfulness,  and  in  the  resulting  substitution  of  courage  for  fear,  which 
results  from  the  awful  death-struggles  in  Europe,  some  compensation  may 
cpme  to  the  human  race?  Since  life  is  stronger,  and  more  creative,  under 
the  stimulus  of  courage  than  it  is  under  the  depressive  and  weakening  influ- 
ence of  fear,  may  not  the  race  be  permanently  enriched  in  this  respect  t 
Surely  the  world  needs  whatever  consolation  it  may  get  in  these  hours  of 
trial ;  and  if  the  characters  of  the  men  who  fight  on  the  battle-field  are  thus 
ennobled  through  their  self-forgetfulness,  may  we  not  hope  that  all  of  us  who 
faithfully  do  our  part  at  home,  and  forget  ourselves  in  the  mighty  interests  of 
civilization,  shall  become  stronger  in  a  courage  that  will  help  us  to  reconstruct 
the  shattered  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  world  f 
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We  must  say  more  to  them  and  to  those  they  lead  astray  than  we  said 
in  February.  Those  now  in  mind  are  Saturdarians.  They  believe  Christians 
should  keep  the  Sabbath  on  the  day  prescribed  by  Moses. 
Toolish  There  are  two  sorts  of  them.     The  Seventh-day  Baptists, 

Galatiam^  about  10,000  in  all,  are  found  in  twenty-four  of  our  States. 

Once  More  They  keep  the  Saturday  Sabbath  far  more  strictly  and  self- 
denyingly  than  do  modern  Jews,  for  their  business  is  shut 
down  on  Sunday  also.  Their  example  is  a  quiet  protest  against  the  disregard 
of  the  Church  catholic  to  the  letter  of  the  commandment  for  sake  of  a  supreme 
spiritual  interest. 

A  more  numerous  and  aggressive  body  of  these  Judaizing  Galatians  are  the 
Seventh-day  Adventists,  one  of  the  six  branches  of  the  sect  founded  by  William 
Miller,  the  discredited  prophet  who  set  October  22,  1844,  for  the  end  of  the 
world  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  These  accept  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  White  as  an 
inspired  prophetess  and  carry  on  an  active  propaganda,  championing  every 
proposed  law  that  tends  to  secularize  Sunday — Judaizing  with  a  vengeance! 

Real  religion  lives  by  the  spirit  rather  than  by  the  letter.  So  Paul 
taught  his  foolish  Galatians :  "  If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  by  the  Spirit  let  us 
also  walk."  Nothing  less  is  real  Christianity.  Idolatry  of  the  letter  of  the 
fourth  commandment  is  antichristian.  So  is  the  materialistic  program  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  as  we  said  in  February. 

A  fact  unnoticed  by  Saturdarians  spoils  their  argument.  The  first  synod 
of  the  Church  was  wholly  composed  of  Jews.  See  its  record  (Acts  15).  The 
question  before  it  was  whether  Gentile  converts  should  be  required  '^  to  keep 
the  law  of  Moses."  In  the  decision  rendered,  its  specifications  omit  Sabbath- 
keeping.  Why  omitted,  if  not  because  these  Saturday  Sabbath-keepers 
deemed  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  the  Lord's  day  its  Gentile  equivalent  f 
Paul  plainly  taught  so  (Col.  2:16,  17). 

With  this  in  mind  let  the  Saturdarian  Christian  imagine  himself  a  Gentile 
converted  from  heathenism  by  Paul  preaching  "Jesus  and  the  resurrec- 
tion" (Acts  17:18).  His  dread  of  the  grave  has  given  place  to  a  glorious 
hope.  His  every  Sunday  is  sacredly  observed  as  the  Lord's  day  by  early 
morning  worship  and  a  love-feast  of  communion  with  his  fellow  Christians. 
What  spiritual  value  for  him  in  the  Jewish  Sabbath  compared  with  thist 

The  Saturday  Sabbath  died  out  in  the  first  century  because  the  Jewish 
members  of  the  Church  died  out.  Those  who  would  reinstate  it  are  seeking 
the  living  among  the  dead,  exalting  the  letter  of  Mosaism  above  Christ's  spii'it 
of  life  and  freedom  (Gal.  5:1). 

An  unprecedented  war  has  caused  an  unprecedented  uprising  of  prayer. 

Multitudes  pray  who  rarely  or  never  prayed  before.  Of  these  prayers,  variously 

motived,  many  are  foredoomed  to  fail.    Many  lack  the  prime 

Cooperative     requisite  for  effectual  prayer — clean  hands  and  pure  hearts 

Prayer  (James  4 :8) .  Modem  Christians  need,  like  Jesus's  first  disciples, 

to  ask,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray." 

Suggestions  for  greater  achievements  through  prayer  are  now  offered 
to  the  churches  in  an  admirably  thought-out  program  of  education  in  prayer 
day  by  day  throughout  the  year  in  a  monthly  cycle.*  Its  range  of  interests, 
national  and  international,  is  comprehensive  and  complete  in  their  details — 

>  N«v  YtiUureM  of  Faith.    Oenerftl  Wftr-time  Commiuion  of  the  Churches,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York.    20c  each;  twelve  for  |2;  flO  a  hundred. 
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religious,  political^  industrial,  economic,  domestic,  educational,  missionary, 
recreationaL  These  with  others,  thirty-one  in  all,  compose  the  monthly  cycle 
of  topics  for  united  prayer  by  all  Christian  people,  singly  and  in  groups. 
The  outlined  prayer  for  each  day  is  prefaced  by  a  preparatory  meditation, 
to  center  thought  and  feeling  on  the  special  interest  that  calls  for  prayer. 
The  prayer,  as  outlined — ^thanksgiving  for  blessings,  helps,  and  achievements; 
penitence  for  failures  and  shortcomings  through  misuse  and  neglect;  inter- 
cession for  all  who  should  cooperate  for  larger  betterment— ^concentrates  con- 
science on  immediate  duty.  To  use  it  with  eflfect  it  is  vitally  important  to  take 
to  heart  certain  fundamental  truths. 

1.  Intelligent  prayer  for  any  blessing  is  a  vow  to  God  to  work  with  him 
for  the  blessing  prayed  for.  Never  has  any  good  been  wrought  for  men  except 
as  men  themselves  wrought  for  it  in  God's  way  with  Ood-given  powers.  Noth- 
ing less  than  this  is  praying.'^  in  the  name  of  Christ,"  that  is,  with  the  approval 
of  Christ,  Gtod's  Master-workman. 

2.  All  prayer  to  God  is  to  God  indwelling  in  man.  "  Eiiow  ye  not  that 
ye  are  a  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  yout "  (1  Cor. 
3: 16).  So  Cardinal  Newman,  who  wrote  "Lead,  kindly  Light,  lead  thou  me 
on,"  taught  that  we  should  not  think  of  prayer  as  invoking  God  from  heaven, 
but  as  evoking  him  from  within  the  soul,  calling  him  up  as  tabernacled  in 
conscience  to  help  us  work  for  the  fulfilling  of  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

3.  Such  energizing  of  the  whole  man  to  obtain  tiie  fulfilment  of  his  prayer 
as  a  vow  to  God  is  a  force  in  moral  nature.  In  proportion  to  its  intensity 
it  is  operative  on  the  moral  nature  of  those  we  pray  for  to  evoke  in  them  the 
indwelling  God.  Well  did  Paul  urge  Christians  confronting  a  hostile  world 
to  focus  their  energy  in  united  prayer.  When  modem  Christians  engage  in 
this  cooperative  prayer  as  industry  employs  the  electric  power  in  the  waterfall 
composed  of  rain-drops,  an  era  of  triumphant  progress  will  dawn  on 
Christianity. 

A  fruitful  theme  is  this  for  Christian  pastors  with  this  timely  manual 
in  hand.  For  ten  days  "  the  disciples  all  with  one  accord  continued  steadfastly 
in  prayer  .  .  .  and  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  come  they  were  all 
together  and  suddenly"   .    .    . 

'<  Thy  blessing  came,  and  still  its  power 
Shall  onward  through  all  ages  bear 
The  memory  of  that  holy  hour." 


Db.  Josiah  Stbonq^s  attitude  toward  war  was  that  of  every  right-minded 

man,  a  deep,  spiritual  abhorrence  of  war  with  all  its  implications,  but,  like 

all  right-minded  men,  he  recognized  war  as  one  of  those  necessi- 

Dr,  Strong  ties  which  nations  must  suffer  precisely  as  the  individual  must 

and  War      submit  to  a  major  surgical  operation.    A  few  weeks  before  his 

death  some  one  in  his  presence  said,  "  War  settles  nothing."    He 

leaned  forward,  and,  with  something  of  his  old  fire  and  intensity,  exclaimed : 

"  Why  repeat  that  futile  statement!    Did  Waterloo  settle  nothing!"  Did  our 

Revolution  settle  nothing?    Did  our  Civil  War  settle  nothing t    This  great 

lover  and  leader  of  men  saw  clearly  that  while  international  arbitration  was 

the  new  day  dawning  upon  the  world,  there  were  yet  creatures  of  the  night 

who  loved  darkness  better  than  light,  and  who  must  be  met  by  the  only  force 

■vhich  they  could  understand,  which  is  physical  might. 
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THE  PREACHER  AS  AN  INTERPRETER  OF 
LIFE  AND  LITERATURE 

An  Interview  with  John  A.  Button^  D.D.,  Glasgow j  Scotland 

E.  Hbucan,  London,  England 
Dr.  John  A.  Hutton  occupies  a     gpregation  beset  by  the  characteristic 


place  entirely  his  own  among  preach- 
ers and  writers.  None  combines  in 
such  signal  measure  and  with  such 
distinctive  effect  sheer,  astounding 
cleverness  with  that  sense  of  wistful 
wonder  which  marks  a  deep  and 
reverent  understanding  of  life,  none 
has  so  chivalrous  and  challenging  a 
gospel  and  yet  succeeds  in  com- 
mending it  so  effectually  to  sober, 
middle-aged  folk  who  have  outlived 
their  first  illusions.  More  especially 
does  he  appeal  to  that  ever-widening 
public  which  derives  its  ethical  and 
religious  ideas  from  current  literature, 
for  he  is  what  might  be  called  a 
specialist  in  the  literary  presentation 
of  the  gospel.  Pis  is  the  art  of  flash- 
ing the  search-light  of  the  Christian 
evangel  upon  modem  literature  and 
of  making  literature  yield  a  new  and 
telling  commentary  upon  the  gospel. 
He  has  the  swift  appreciation,  the  pic- 
torial touch,  the  sense  of  great  tragic 
values,  the  gift  of  penetrative  yet 
reverent  comprehension,  which  mean 
insight  into  both  literature  and  life; 
and  he  has  the  instinct  that  seizes  upon 
strategic  points  in  literature  and  ex- 
ploits them  for  the  gospel  without  the 
fatal  flaw  of  alienating  people  by  os- 
tentatiously pointing  a  moral. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that 
most  of  his  contributions  to  the  Chris- 
tian interpretation  in  literature  have 
been  made  since  he  was  called,  in  1906, 
to  Belhaven  United  Free  Church, 
Glasgow,  and  faced  with  the  problem 
of  a  large,  cultured,  well-to-do  con- 


perils  of  middle-aged  comfort  and 
prosperity — chief  among  them  a  temp- 
tation to  complacency  and  spiritual 
stagnation.  Such  a  situation  elicited 
Dr.  Button's  characteristic  genius. 
Kecognizing  that  a  prophetic  message 
was  needed;  that  the  gospel  must  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  chal- 
lenge to  religious  mediocrity  and  con- 
ventionality, he  found  in  current 
literature  an  instrument  ready  to  his 
hand  and  one  of  which  he  had  an  easy 
mastery.  So  he  set  himself  to  bring 
the  cultured  hearer  face  to  face  with 
the  facts  of  the  gospel  through  the 
facts*  of  life  and  literature.  His  essen- 
tial message  enshrined  in  such  books 
as  Pilgrims  in  the  Region  of  Faith 
and  Ancestral  Voices  has  a  twofold 
aspect.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  dull,  unaspiring  middle-age 
to  live  boldly,  nay  dangerously,  in 
the  name  of  Gbd ;  on  the  other,  a  recall 
from  the  crude  revolt  of  an  over- 
weening selfhood  which  rides  rough- 
shod over  the  restraints  and  sanctities 
of  human  life  as  Gbd  meant  it  to  be 
lived  to  the  ancestral  voices  of  the 
soul.  He  makes  literature  demonstrate 
to  those  who  will  not  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  that  no  amount  of 
sophistry  can  shake  the  eternal  valid- 
ity of  honor,  truth,  purity,  goodness 
— the  things  for  which  Christ  died  and 
to  which  man  must  be  loyal  at  all  costs. 
A  brilliant  conversationalist,  full  of 
the  element  of  surprize,  provocative 
and  stimulating,  with  a  wealth  of  keen 
and  sympathetic  observation  and  a 
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robust  and  shrewd  sagacity.  Dr.  Hut- 
ton's  talk  defies  reproduction.  It 
sparkles  and  scintillates  with  lights 
too  swift-flashing  to  reproduce.  In 
the  course  of  a  recent  chat  with  the 
present  writer,  sandwiched  in  with 
difficulty  between  the  engagements  of 
a  particularly  crowded  day,  Dr.  Hut- 
ton's  first  remarks  turned  very  natu- 
rally upon  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
great  war.  In  common  with  so  many 
of  his  brethren,  Dr.  Hutton  has  given 
a  son  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  whose 
death  in  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of 
promiseful  youth  has  bitten  deep  into 
his  soul. 

"The  war,"  he  said,  "implies  for 
every  Christian  soul  a  supreme  moral 
choice.  You  remember  how  Isaiah's 
watchman  answered  the  question  of 
the  anxious  soul, '  What  of  the  night  f ' 
He  replied  that  the  morning  was  com- 
ing and  also  the  night ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  night  of  conflict  is  over,  the 
hour  of  decision  will  not  be  over. 
There  will  still  remain  a  dread 
choice  between  alternatives — and  the 
result  may  be  either  the  beginning  of 
a  new  and  better  world  or  a  state  of 
darkness  worse  than  the  first.  For 
long  years  an  anti-Christian  civiliza- 
tion whose  most  characteristic  expres- 
sion was  militarism  grew  apace,  un- 
checked, and,  to  a  large  extent,  un- 
recognized in  its  true  character.  Then 
Ood  took  his  hand  off  things,  so  to 
speak,  and  said,  '  I  will  let  them  see 
the  true  nature  of  this  system  and  its 
logical  consequences.'  But  the  war 
has  not  merely  discredited  the  philos- 
ophy of  brute  force,  it  has  equally  dis- 
credited the  philosophy  of  ignoble 
prudence — the  idea  that  safety  and 
comfort  are  the  things  to  be  sought 
first;  that  prudential  motives  are  the 
main  considerations  for  both  men  and 
nations.  We  were  at  the  crossways, 
and  our  national  temper  and  mind 
pointed  to  the  course  of  prudence  and 
caution;  but  we  knew  that  morally 
only  one  course  was  open  to  us.   I  con- 


fess I  am  roused  to  indignation  by  the 
cynical  aspersions  of  a  certain  type  of 
doctrinaire  pacifist.  Surely,  it  is  pat- 
ent that  we  are  not  fighting  for  specific 
material  ends.  Whatever  we  may  gain, 
it  will  be  entirely  incommensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  we  have  made. 
Fighting  f  It  is  nearer  the  mark  to 
say  we  are  suffering.  We  have  flung 
ourselves  in  front  of  a  brutal  machine, 
determined  to  stop  its  progress  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  Christian  civilizatioD 
is  being  saved,  not  by  the  efficiency  of 
standing  armies,  but  by  the  apathetic 
endurance  of  thousands  of  men  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  did  not 
know  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  from  the 
butt!" 

This  led  on  naturally  to  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  the  influence  of  the 
war  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the  na- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  fighting 
men.  Dr.  Hutton,  disassociating  him- 
self from  the  wildly  optimistic  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  cer- 
tain quarters  regarding  a  general  re- 
ligious awakening,  took  a  sober,  yet 
hopeful  view. 

"The  capacity  for  sacriflce  which 
the  war  has  revealed  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young  must,  of  course,  fill  us  with 
hope  and  deep  reverence  and  grati- 
tude. And  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
men  who  have  dared  and  suffered  so 
much  for  a  great  cause  will  be  more 
likely  to  understand  the  demands  of 
Christ  and  to  respond  to  them.  They 
have  had  a  wonderful  experience,  and 
if  we  have  a  message  big  enough  to 
interpret  that  experience  for  them  we 
shall  find  them  responding — perhaps 
in  unprecedented  fashion.  But  our 
message  must  be  germane  to  the  spirit 
which  prompted  their  sacrifice.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  arguing  as  to  whether 
Christ  was  right  or  wrong.  It  is  for 
us  to  state  his  heroic  demands  and 
challenge  men  to  enlist  in  his  ranks, 
insisting  that  nothing  short  of  the 
highest  courage  and  the  most  unfal- 
tering determination  are  required. 
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^'  But  I  do  not  seek  to  minimize  the 
spiritual  perils  that  await  us  at  the 
end  of  the*  war.  If  it  saved  us 
from  a  disastrous  mood  of  pagan  self- 
indulgence  and  soulless  complaeency, 
the  reaction  from  the  high,  chivalrous 
temper  that  characterizes  our  na- 
tional life  at  its  best  to-day  may  breed 
a  materialism  as  hard  and  sordid  as 
any  bred  by  wealth.  We  may  live  to 
see  a  nation  facing  the  impoverish- 
ments and  restrictions  which  must  be 
the  natural  consequences  of  years  of 
warfare  in  as  pagan  and  selfish  a  spirit 
as  marked  it  in  the  opulent  and 
spacious  days  of  ease  and  plenty.  An- 
other peril  is  the  alarming  recrudes- 
cence of  superstition.  When  the  war 
came  it  revealed  our  bankruptcy  of 
genuine  religious  conviction  and  ex- 
posed the  shoddiness  and  unreality  of 
much  that  passed  for  faith,  leaving 
thousands  of  people  stript  of  their 
conventionality  and  holding  beliefs  at 
the  mercy  of  every  quack  and  super- 
stition-monger. This  state  of  affairs 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  preachers  to 
state  the  truth  fearlessly  and  fully. 
Unless  that  is  done,  a  wave  of  puerile 
superstition  will  be  followed,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been  followed,  by  a  wave  of 
stark  unbelief. 

"What  will  happen  to  the  Church 
after  the  war  depends  entirely  upon 
ourselves.  As  I  said,  the  war  will 
leave  us  at  the  crossing  of  the  ways. 
It  has  taught  us  that  the  curse  of 
militarism  is  morally  impossible  for  a 
self-respecting  nation,  but  the  defeat 
of  militarism  will  not  of  itself  usher 
in  the  new  and  better  times.  It  will 
only  clear  the  ground  for  whatever  we 
elect  to  build  upon  it.  The  true  vic- 
tory lies  with  our  children.  It  is  for 
them  to  consummate  the  sacrifice  we 
have  brought  by  realizing  the  ideals 
for  which  our  sons  gave  their  lives. 
We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  not 
bom  with  a  conscience.  The  human 
conscience  can  be  educated,  and  Ger- 
many's   experiment    in    creating    a 


vicious  conscience  among  the  people  is 
a  warning  to  every  nation  that  is  blind 
to  the  insidious  danger  of  a  militarist 
policy.  There  have  been  warning 
voices  in  Germany — I  need  only  men- 
tion the  philosopher  Paulsen,  who  re- 
minded his  countrymen  with  insistent 
emphasis  that  there  is  no  example  in 
history  of  any  nation  or  class  abusing 
its  power  and  surviving.  Another 
German  writer  asks  how  it  is  that  dur- 
ing the  last  generation  Germany,  the 
land  of  song,  has  not  produced  a 
single  great  singer.  He  finds  the 
cause  in  the  elementary  school.  Where 
formerly  the  children  were  taught 
part-singing,  they  are  now  encouraged 
to  yell  in  unison,  throwing  their  little 
chests  out  and  trying  to  outscream 
each  other;  because,  forsooth,  such  a 
proceeding  produces  a  sense  of 
*  might'  (Macht).  These  things  are 
written  for  our  instruction.  If  the  war 
has  anything  to  teach  us  it  is  that  mili- 
tarism is  destructive  of  every  finer 
fiber  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the 
individual  alike,  stamping  all  beauty 
into  the  mud,  stifling  all  true  song, 
all  worthy  joy.  What  will  come  after 
the  war  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
whether  we  have,  really  learned  that 
lesson. 

"It  is  here,  of  course,  that  the 
Church's  great  opportunity  will 
emerge.  It  is  for  the  Church  to  give 
men  the  right  approach  to  life — ^to 
make  them  know  and  realize  that  life 
is  a  big  and  glorious  thing  and  needs 
a  big  way  of  looking  at  it.  Life,  lived 
as  God  meant  it  to  be  lived,  implies  a 
faith  that  takes  big  risks  and  costs  a 
man  something,  and  a  faith  that  pours 
courage  and  endurance  and  daring 
into  him.  Mind  you,  a  Church  that 
stands  for  such  a  conception  is  not 
likely  to  be  popular.  The  Church  that 
will  fulfil  its  high  function  after  the 
war  is  not  necessarily  a  Church  that 
will  attract  a  large  membership.  It 
has  long  been  my  conviction  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  must  become  smaller 
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— and  more  authentio — before  it  can 
become  bigger.  It  must,  in  fact,  go 
into  the  wilderness.  But  there  is  al- 
ways room  for  an  authentic  Church 
which  really  means  it. 

^'To  come  down  to  detail,  I  think 
our  church  buildings  and  appoint- 
ments have  not  a  little  to  do  with  our 
failure  to  get  people  inside  places  of 
worship.  Few  churchgoers  have  any 
idea  how  formidable  a  pew  appears  to 
the  man  in  the  street,  and  how  great 
an  ordeal  it  is  for  him  to  enter  such  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  contrivance. 
We  want  a  different  atmosphere  in  our 
churches — ^less  of  the  fuss  which  makes 
a  stranger  think  twice  before  he  enters 
a  building  where  he  is  buttonholed  and 
piloted  and  generally  *  bossed.^  We 
want  an  atmosphere  of  reverent  free- 
dom. We  want  quiet,  dim  comers  in 
our  churches,  where  those  who  feel  so 
inclined  may  sit  unobserved  and  think 
their  thoughts,  slipping  in  and  out  as 
they  please.  The  ideal  atmosphere  in- 
cludes a  personal  welcome  for  those 
who  seek  such  demonstrations  of 
Christian  fellowship,  but  also  a  scru- 
pulous respect  for  the  feelings  of 
those  who  wish  to  be  left  alone  and 
do  not  care  to  be  dragged  into  any 
kind  of  prominence  or  made  the  mark 
of  embarrassing  attentions.  A  new 
sense  of  the  catholicity  of  worship  and 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  as- 
sembly ought  to  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  shy  souls  would  find  it  easy 
to  come  and  feel  increasingly  at  home 
among  us." 

I  then  asked  Dr.  Hutton  to  tell  me 
how  he  first  discovered  the  value  of 
literature  for  the  preacher,  and  to  ex- 
pound his  views  as  to  its  place  in  the 
pulpit. 

"  My  first  ministry  was  at  Alyth,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  I  made 
it  my  business  from  the  first  to  pursue 
a  line  of  study  parallel  to  my  work. 
I  read  and  reread  Plutarch's  Lives 
— a  course  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  every  young  minister.    No 


other  book  gives  one  so  vivid  an  im- 
pression of  the  seriousness  of  life — 
brings  home  to  one  more  forcibly  that 
it  was  always  a  serious  business  to  live. 
Soon  I  began  to  share  the  results  of 
my  studies  with  my  people.  I  started 
classes  and  lectures,  taking  them  into 
my  confidence  and  telling  them  what 
was  going  on  in  my  own  mind.  Their 
response  was  most  encouraging;  the 
interest  never  flagged,  but  increased 
from  week  to  week.  Starting  from  the 
thought  of  the  bigness  of  life,  I  tried 
to  show  them  by  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church — 
Augustine,  Justin  Martyr,  Origen, 
and  many  more — how  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  body  has  always  felt  the 
difiSculty  and  grandeur  of  life  most 
acutely.*  I  made  my  country  congre- 
gation realize  that  it  was  a  big  thing 
to  live  and  that  Christianity  was  con- 
cerned with  the  big  things  of  life. 

^^  Since  then  I  have  always  held  a 
week-day  class  through  the  winter 
months,  in  which  I  essayed  the  inter- 
pretation of  some  great  book  or  some 
phase  of  literature.  I  am  now  begin- 
ning my  twelfth  session,  and  this  year 
we  are  going  to  spend  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  each  week  over  some  great 
essay.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  we 
Anglo-Saxons  have  been  blessed  with 
two  gifts  in  unique  largess  t  One  is 
our  incomparable  poetry,  the  other 
our  great  essay-literature  with  its 
ennobling  outlook,  its  high  wisdom, 
and  its  real  contribution  to  thought. 

'^  Of  late  years  I  have  made  a  special 
study  of  Russian  literature  and  may 
claim  to  know  it  fairly  thoroughly. 
For  sheer  artistry  it  has  no  equal. 
Russian  authors  have  long  been  for- 
bidden by  their  governments  to 
moralize ;  hence  their  vast  superiority 
over  English  writers  as  pure  artists. 
One  most  important  lesson  which  the 
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preacher  might  learn  from  the  Bus- 
sian  novelists  is  the  art  of  telling  a 
story  without  comment,  exhortation, 
or  the  drawing  of  '  lessons,'  leaving  it 
to  point  its  own  moral.  Over  and 
over  again  I  have  seen  really  excellent 
addresses  and  sermons  utterly  spoiled 
and  frustrated  by  overemphasis  of  the 
lesson.  Preachers  and  public  speakers 
have  a  way  of  rubbing  a  point  in  till 
they  have  rubbed  it  out  again.  For 
m3rself,  I  have  learned  much  from 
Russian  literature,  and  apply  its 
methods  to  my  pulpit  work.  There 
are  no  books  like  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  for  preaching,  and  I  pity 
the  minister  who  goes  outside  the 
Bible  for  his  text.  But  to  handle  the 
Old-Testament  stories  effectively,  they 
want  retelling  first  of  all — ^not  ex- 
pounding, or  applying,  but  retelling 
in  a  way  that  will  grip  and  appeal, 
and  they  never  fail  to  carry  home 
their  own  divine  moral.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  story  of  stories,  in  its 
divine  pathos  and  power,  from  Gali- 
lee to  the  cross.  It  needs  only  to  be 
retold,  with  a  present-day  audience 
in  view,  to  authenticate  itself  to  heart 
and  mind.  There  is  room  for  expo- 
sition, of  course,  but  the  great  need 
for  the  average  preacher  is  to  learn 
how  to  tell  a  story.  Think  of  the  life 
of  Paul  and  of  the  passion  and  ten- 
derness behind  it;  how  it  is  waiting 
to  be  retold  in  such  a  way  as  to 
become  gripping  and  vital  once  more 
and  conununicate  its  fire  and  light  to 
the  soul  of  to-day." 

"  Do  you  preach  mainly  on  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament!"  I  asked. 

"  I  make  much  use  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," was  the  reply,  "but  I  believe 
that  to-day  we  are  rediscovering  our 
New  Testament.  The  New  Testament 
shows  us  a  struggling,  breathless 
Church  face  to  face  with  a  situation 
as  dark  and  overwhelming  as  the  up- 
heaval of  to-day;  but  it  strikes  the  in- 
domitable, the  militant,  the  joyfully 


triumphant  note,  and  it  ends  on  a  note 
sublimer  th^n  the  sound  of  trumpets 
— *I  saw  a  door  opened  in  heaven.' 
Our  strife  here  is  only  part  of  the 
great  supernatural  conflict  in  which 
heaven  itself  has  a  share.  We  are  re- 
lated to  the  great  multitudes  that 
circle  round  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain. 

•  "Then  after  that  closing  note  has 
been  sounded  what  happens?  The 
Church  of  the  New  Testament  disap- 
pears for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  like 
a  ship  just  going  out  to  sea.  You  see 
the  ocean  swell  as  it  disappears,  and 
fear  it  is  in  for  a  bad  time.  So  the 
New  Testament  closes.  But  a  hundred 
years  later,  when  Justin  Martyr  wrote 
his  defense  of  Christianity,  what  does 
he  sayf  He  says  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire: 'It  is  too  late  for  you  to  try 
to  put  down  the  Church  now.  We 
are  all  over  the  place.  Tour  army  is 
full  of  us,  your  courts  are  full  of  us ; 
you  simply  can  not  put  us  down.' 
What  has  happened?  While  the 
Church  went  underground,  as  it  were, 
for  a  hundred  years,  three  generations 
of  Christian  fathers  and  mothers 
had  brought  up  three  generations  of 
well-begotten  and  well-bom  Christian 
children.  Three  generations  of  ob- 
scure and  despised  believers  had  de- 
cided that  Europe  should  be  Chris- 
tian. Here  is  a  note  of  infinite  en- 
couragement for  this  dreadful  yet 
splendid  day." 

Dr.  Hutton  is  of  those  who  in  time 
of  darkness  sound  the  note  of  a  true 
and  sober  optimism.  Seeing  life 
steadily,  and  seeing  it  whole,  he  bids 
men  hope,  not  because  he  takes  a  light 
and  trivial  view  of  life,  but  because  he 
believes  that  life,  Christianly  con- 
ceived, is  too  great  a  thing  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  any 
world-calamity  or  to  be  defeated  by 
any  hostile  force ;  for  it  is  bound  with 
infrangible  chains  about  the  throne 
of  God. 
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Mra.  Emma  Gary  Wallace,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


To  commence  at  the  beginning,  I  may 
as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  situation 
and  explain  that  when  my  own  children  were 
little  I  found  myself  eager  and  hungry  for 
just  the  kind  of  help  which  was  difScult  to 
find.  Having  been  a  teacher  for  a  number 
of  years  and  having  made  something  of  a 
study  of  child-nature,  I  realized  the  great 
responsibility  of  bringing  a  soul  into  the 
world  and  failing  to  give  it  the  right  start 
in  life.  Mother  books  were  not  so  plentiful, 
and  many  of  those  which  had  been  written 
not  well  known;  and  altho  a  great  library 
was  near  at  hand,  I  did  not  always  know 
what  to  look  for  in  the  great  catalogs  and 
stacks  when  I  was  able  to  get  time  to  search. 
Many  a  time  armf  uls  of  books  were  brought 
home  which  were  disappointing  or  would 
afford  perhaps  a  single  idea  only. 

There  were  years  when  contact  with 
Sunday-school  life  was  only  occasional,  for 
most  mothers  are  more  or  less  tied  at  home 
when  there  are  small,  clinging  hands.  With 
the  passing  of  time  the  interest  in  and 
investigation  of  child-psychology  grew,  and 
it  was  not  until  many  faults  stood  out  be- 
fore me  that  I  understood  how  easily  they 
might  have  been  checked,  and  how  impor- 
tant for  future  symmetrical  growth  had 
they  been  checked  at  the  start,  by  that  skil- 
ful, conscientious,  spiritual  training  which 
has  so  much  to  do  with  moral  values.  On 
all  sides  of  me  were  mothers,  some  eager, 
some  smugly  content,  and  others  just  indif- 
ferent, who  did  not  fully  realize  the  precious 
character  of  these  fleeting  years  of  habit- 
formation. 

It  was  then  that  the  feeling  came  that 
the  church  might  render,  and  ought  to  ren- 
der, a  service  to  mothers  in  the  most  impor- 
tant work  of  their  lives  which  would  help 
them  in  just  the  right  way  with  the  practical 
problems  they  were  meeting  day  by  day — 
a  training  which  would  reach  into  the  home 
and  help  the  mother  temporarily  anchored 
there,  and  be  available  for  those  who  might 


confer  together  in  a  class  or  circle  during 
the  regular  Bible-school  session. 

That  this  had  been  in  the  minds  of  other 
mothers  has  frequently  been  proved  by 
similar  expression.  In  fact,  it  is  not  long 
since  a  sad-faced  woman  said: 

"I  would  have  the  church  do  for  others 
what  it  failed  to  do  for  me  in  the  three  moat 
important  crises  of  my  life.  (1)  Advise  and 
give  intelligent  instruction  concerning  the 
danger  of  being  unequally  yoked  together. 

(2)  Not  alone  tell  mothers  what  they  ought 
to    do,    but    show    them    how    to    do    it. 

(3)  Help  in  the  training  of  the  young  i)eo- 
ple  that  they  may  understand  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  present  and  the  future." 

Like  many  another  thought-germ,  the  idea 
of  the  service  for  mothers  of  children  lay 
dormant  until  suddenly  there  was  a  spon- 
taneous call  for  a  Mothers'  Class  to  take 
the  place  of  a  discontinued  week-day 
Mothers'  Club.  The  Mothers*  Club  had  been 
given  up  because  of  the  many  excellent 
activities  of  the  local  Parent-Teachers* 
Association.  This  Mothers'  Club  had  long 
been  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
church,  but  when  it  existed  no  more  there 
was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that, 
splendid  as  was  the  broad  community 
service  being  rendered,  it  did  not  meet  the 
particular  need  of  the  church  mothers.  It 
was  then  that  the  Sunday  morning  Mothers' 
Class  was  informally  started. 

The  class-idea  was  given  publicity  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  superintendent's  desk. 
Mothers  who  were  not  part  of  Sunday-school 
classes  or  serving  as  teachers  or  officers  were 
urged  to  come  into  this  circle,  which  was 
to  meet  in  the  church  parlor  at  the  regular 
Sunday-school  hour.  In  order  to  reach 
those  who  were  not  within  sound  of  the 
pastor's  voice,  specially  printed  cards  were 
sent  to  all  of  the  mothers  of  the  Beginners', 
Primary,  Junior,  and  Intermediate  depart- 
ments, together  with  any  others  who  were 
known  not  to  be  linked  up  elsewhere.  The 
superintendent    of    each    department    was 
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given  as  many  of  these  cards  as  lier  enrol- 
ment called  for.  She  divided  these  among 
her  teachers,  who  in  turn  addrest  and  mailed 
them  to  the  mothers,  the  Sunday-school 
furnishing  the  postage. 

The  card  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the 
class  as  being  a  bettor  understanding  of  the 
normal  development  of  child-life  in  order 
that  the  best  methods  might  be  used  in 
training  the  boys  and  girls  to  become  Chris- 
tian men  and  women,  and  that  a  fuller 
measure  of  cooperation  might  be  given  the 
Sunday-school  through  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  comprehensive,  connect- 
ed work  which  it  was  endeavoring  to  do. 
The  leadership  of  the  class  was  announced, 
and  mothers  of-  experience  were  requested 
to. attend,  that  they  might  help  with  their 
riper  counsels. 

A  nucleus  was  Boon  gathered  from  which 
a  Galling  Gommittee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  four  and  later  of  more  members,  with 
an  able  chairman  working  along  a  definite 
line.  A  Sunday-school  census  was  taken 
upon  blank  cards.  The  teacher  of  each  class 
took  charge  of  these  and  the  pupil  filled  one 
out,  stating  whether  or  not  the  mother  was 
in  any  class  and,  if  so,  which.  This  census 
took  little  time  and  the  cards  informed  the 
chairman  of  the  Galling  Gommittee  as  to 
what  mothers  should  be  visited  to  gain 
recruits  for  tiie  Mothers'  Glass. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
''Callers"  proved  their  usefulness  in  many 
ways.  Not  only  did  they  win  members  for 
this  class,  but  they  found  many  mothers  who 
for  good  reasons  could  not  come  to  Sunday- 
school  or  church,  and  these  were  listed 
separately  that  a  later  effort  might  be  made 
to  keep  in  touch  with  and  to  help  them. 
Many  greatly  appreciated  the  interest  from 
the  mother  standpoint.  Wherever  a  ''pros- 
pect" for  the  Cradle  Boll  or  the  Home 
Department  or,  in  fact,  any  other  depart- 
ment was  met,  it  was  quietly  listed  and 
reported  to  those  who  would  look  after  it. 

An  elaboittto  organization  was  not 
thought  wise  at  this  time,  for  the  fact  was 
appreciated  that  tiie  mother  who  might  come 
to-day  might  not  be  able  to  attend  next 
Sunday  if  Johnny  or  Mary  had  mumps  or 
measles.  In  short,  the  initial  undertaking 
was  an  informal  gathering  where  any 
mother  might  drop  in  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  session,  particularly  if  she  had 
left  her  little  one  in  the  Primary  Depart- 


ment and  was  training  it  to  stay  there  with- 
out her,  or  if  she  could  stay  the  first  half 
of  the  period  and  must  then  leave  to  prepare 
the  midday  meal  for  the  coming  of  the 
family. 

The  question  of  study-material  received 
careful  attention.  While  all  of  the  approved 
courses  of  lessons  used  by  the  school  as  a 
whole  and  by  other  schools  were  excellent 
of  their  kind  and  for  their  purpose,  none 
meft  the  need  of  the  mother  with  her  mother- 
training  problems  which  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  the  neglect  of  which  is 
sure  to  have  far-reaching  and  unfortunate 
results.  Many  of  these  lessons  touched 
occasionally  and  incidentally  upon  character- 
building  and  the  need  of  right  foundation- 
principles,  but  the  "  just  how  "  of  the  train- 
ing and  the  importance  of  early  beginnings, 
as  well  as  the  constructive  "line  upon  line 
and  precept  upon  precept,"  were  not  avail- 
able. 

The  mothers  who  assembled  were  princi- 
pally those  of  the  four  departments  of  the 
Sunday-school,  and  so  it  was  deemed  wise 
to  make  a  beginning  by  interesting  the 
mothers  in  the  work  of  these  four  depart- 
ments, gaining  their  intelligent  cooperation 
through  a  broad  understanding  of  what  the 
teachers  and  courses  were  endeavoring  to 
accomplish.  These  departments  used  graded 
lessons.  The  leader  of  the  Mothers'  Class 
procured  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
Beginners'  Department  a  complete  set  of 
lessons  covering  that  period.  Two  Sunday 
mornings  were  spent  upon  the  Cradle  Boll, 
its  need,  its  purpose,  its  importance,  and 
how  the  work  was  done,  and  it  was  .shown 
how  this  dovetailed  into  the  Beginners'  De- 
partment. A  study  was  made  of  the  work 
there  that  the  teachers  were  endeavoring  to 
cover  and  the  principles  they  were  seeking 
to  instill.  The  lesson-leaflets  year  by  year 
were  examined  and  the  mothers  came  to 
appreciate  that  the  lessons  led  gradually 
through  a  well-mapped  plan  of  constructive 
work  and  self-expression  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  The  mothers  were  enabled  to  see 
how  necessary  was  home  cooperation  in 
emphasizing  through  the  week  the  lessons 
of  Sunday  by  means  of  stories,  explanations, 
and  acts  of  service  or  kindliness.  As  one 
mother  said :  "  Why,  I  never  realized  before 
what  it  would  mean  to  a  child  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  Beginners'  work  and  what  a 
splendid  foundation  it  would  give  I"    Fol- 
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lowing  this  study  the  entire  class  became  the 
guests  of  the  Beginners'  Department  for  a 
portion  of  a  morning  session  to  observe  how 
the  teachers  interested  the  little  people. 
After  this  ways  and  means  were  considered 
whereby  the  mothers  might  be  helpful  to 
the  children  of  this  age. 

In  the  same  way  an  intensive  study  was 
made  of  the  next  three  departments  with 
a  definite  consideration  of  liie  gradual 
development  of  the  children  mentally  and 
spiritually  and  of  the  character-forming 
value  of  the  courses  covered.  The  mothers 
saw  the  opportunities  for  self-expression 
given  by  the  teachers  and  discust  home 
opportunities.  This  study  proved  of  great 
value  to  the  members  of  the  Mothers'  Class, 
and  through  their  assistance  benefited  the 
teachers,  the  school,  and  the  children. 

Following  this  course  of  lessons  came  a 
study  of  the  four  small  books  by  Forbush 
entitled  Child  Study  and  ChUd  Training, 
These  were  not  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  but  the  subject  was 
announced  in  advance,  together  with  Scrip- 
ture passages  in  connection  therewith.  The 
leader  drew  upon  the  Forbush  series  and 
other  supplementary  reading  for  practical 
illustrations,  and  free  discussion  was  en- 
couraged. The  Bible  always  had  the  decid- 
ing voice  in  principles  to  be  followed.  Thus, 
the  subject  of  teaching  thrift  was  taken  up 
in  connection  with  the  development  of 
Christian  character  and  the  kind  of  training 
necessary  to  make  each  child  feel  its  part 
and  obligation  in  relation  to  its  religious 
life.  Every  lesson  in  the  four  pamphlet 
books  was  not  taken;  some  were  combined, 
some  omitted,  and  others  were  supple- 
mented. 

The  class  membership  became  eo  large 
that  a  definite  text-book  in  the  hands  of 
each  was  advisable.  Courses  of  study  for 
Mothers'  Clubs  were  examined,  but  none  of 
these  quite  touched  the  heart  of  things  as 
this  Mothers'  Class  desired.  Most  of  them 
were  prepared  with  the  idea  of  being  used 
by  groups  of  mothers  of  different  religions 
and  nationalities  and  avoided  all  reference 
to  religious  values  in  child-training.  Books 
on  the  subject  were  examined,  but  none 
seemed  just  to  meet  the  need.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  was  that  the  Book  of  books 
was  adopted,  and  beginning  with  Genesis  a 
study  was  begun  of  the  mothers  of  the  Bible, 
starting  with  Eve  herself.    A  few  words  may 


illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  lesson 
was  approached. 

The  portions  of  Scripture  concerning 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  going  forth  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  the  subsequent  family 
tragedy  were  read  in  class,  after  which  the 
evident  faults  of  parents  and  children  in 
this  first  family  were  considered,  together 
with  the  effects  of  covetousness  and  jealousy. 
There  was  an  earnest  endeavor  to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  Moth^  Eve  must  have 
encountered  in  the  training  of  her  children, 
considering  the  handicap  of  the  lack  of 
precedent  and  available  help.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  read  between  the  lines  and  to  see 
the  beginnings  which  led  to  such  serious 
results.  A  modem  application  was  made  of 
this  typical  situation  and  the  mothers 
present  discust  similar  troubles  in  the  train- 
ing of  their  own  children  when  evidences 
of  an  undue  desire  for  possession  evinced 
themselves  and  one  child  became  envious, 
critical,  or  jealous  of  another.  This  brought 
out  the  dual  injustice  of  partiality  and 
favoritism  and  the  urgent  need  that  parents 
understand  their  children,  even  altho  they 
be  different  in  type,  that  full  measure  of 
justice  may  be  done  to  each  even  as  our 
heavenly  Father  deals  impartially  with  each 
child  of  his.  It  was  not  difficult  to  trace 
modem  examples  of  family  life  which  had 
parted  with  their  sweetness  and  strength 
because  of  the  serpents  in  the  garden. 

Ood's  method  of  dealing  with  the  children 
of  the  race  was  taken  as  a  modd  of  the 
firmness  with  which  early  faults  of  this  kind 
must  be  dealt,  and  practical  and  sympathetic 
means  were  discust  of  meeting  definite 
situations.  Other  mother-problems  were 
dealt  with  from  time  to  time,  and  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  separate  the  father- 
problems  from  the  mother-problems,  so  that 
eventually  the  study  really  became  that  of 
family  and  community'  life. 

It  was  astonishing  to  many  to  discover 
how  clearly  God's  will  is  outlined,  and  the 
mothers  gained  help  from  a  careful  study 
of  Scripture,  the  tracing  of  causes  and  re- 
sults, the  examples  of  the  great  patience 
employed,  and  the  kind  firmness  manifested 
in  place  of  the  weak  indulgence  to  which 
so  many  human  parents  are  prone. 

In  considering  the  relationship  between 
David  and  Jonathan  and  the  vacillating 
policy  of  Saul  an  interesting  lesson  was 
brought  out  in  regard  to  the  sort  of  child 
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Saul  mufit  ha,Te  beea^  for  it  was  recognized 
that  in  all  time  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man.  Several  mothers  said  that  they,  too, 
were  being  worried  by  children  of  that  type 
of  temperament  which  yields  apparently  to 
discipline  at  the  moment  only  to  show  a 
little  later  that  no  lasting  impression  has 
been  made.  The  child  who  is  difficult  to 
train  but  who,  being  corrected,  was  corrected 
once  and  for  all  was  contrasted  with  one  of 
the  opposite  type  who  apparentiy  yields 
easily  but  gives  way  to  temptation  almost 
whenever  it  appears.  It  was  brought  out 
that  temporary  discipline  is  but  a  super- 
ficial part  of  the  remedial  treatment,  while 
the  reenf orcement  and  upbuilding  of  char- 
acter rest  in  the  establishment  of  sound 
foundation-principles.  Home  teaching,  which 
must  be  consistent  and  persistent,  con- 
sists in  developing  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  make  wise  and  discriminating 
choices,  to  maintain  sustained  action  along 
right  lines,  to  exercise  self-control,  and 
frankly  to  recognize  temptation  and  to  feel 
joy  in  resisting  it. 

One  mother  came  to  the  leader  after  this 
particular  session  and,  taking  a  deep  breath, 
said:  ''This  has  been  a  wonderful  hour. 
A  door  has  been  opened  where  only  a  blank 
wall  faced  me  before.  I  see  now  why  I  was 
failing  with  John  and  what  I  must  do  to 
help  him  conquer  himself.  It  will  not  be 
the  work  of  a  single  day  or  week,  but  of 
years  perhaps ;  but  oh,  how  splendidly  worth 
wiiilel^'  If  any  doubts  the  practicality  of 
a  class  which  makes  a  careful  study  of  home 
life  with  the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  let  him 
try  it  and  be  convinced  to  the  contrary. 
There  is  no  situation,  nor  any  complication, 
which  is  not  reflected  there,  and  faults  of 
management  and  right  and  wrong  methods 
are  in  most  cases  clearly  exhibited. 

As  far  as  possible,  practical  interpretation 
in  modem  terms  of  the  lesson  text  receives 
its  final  development  from  the  class-members 
themselves,  each  feeling  free  to  voice  her 
individual  problems  reflected  in  the  lesson. 
It  is  surprizing,  too,  how  many  threads 
unwind,  the  colors  of  which  wonderfully 
match  our  modem  life-weaving. 

The  membership  of  the  dass  varies,  de- 
pending greatly  upon  circumstances.  Once 
when  vacation  conditions  prevailed  and  a 
heavy  thunder-storm  suddenly  darkened  the 
sky,  only  one  mother  was  present  of  an 
enrolment  of  about  forty;  but  the  lesson 


was  studied  and  this  young  mother,  with  a 
difficult  problem  in  her  life,  found  the 
opportunity  for  a  helpful  and  intimate  con- 
sultation which  would  have  been  impossible 
if  a  single  other  had  been  present.  "It  is 
the  best  lesson  I  have  ever  had,"  she  said 
when  the  hour  ended. 

Mothers  who  were  interested  but  for 
various  reasons  could  not  attend,  or  at  least 
could  come  but  rarely,  were  listed  by  the 
Galling  Committee  that  a  helpful  monthly 
paper  dealing  in  a  specialized  way  with  the 
spiritual  training  of  the  child  might  be  sent 
to  them  regularly.  It  became  the  endeavor 
of  the  class  through  committees  to  keep  in 
touch  with  these,  with  those  whom  sickness 
or  affliction  visited,  and,  where  possible,  to 
be  epecificjdly  helpful  to  the  four  first 
departments  of  the  school. 

This  Mothers'  Class  has  become  a  group 
of  friends  bound  together  by  strong  ties, 
and  yet  a  class  which  could  easily  be  dupli- 
cated at  any  four  comers  or  in  any  metro- 
politan Sunday-school  of  large  size.  The 
endeavor  is  made  not  to  burden  the  mothers 
by  requiring  too  much  of  them  in  the  way 
of  study  or  service,  for  most  of  them  have 
their  hands  full  at  home  and  belong  to  other 
church  and  school  organizations.  Where 
young  mothers  belonging  to  other  classes 
wish,  they  are  free  to  retain  their  member- 
ship and  continue  their  activities  in  their 
organized  work  and  attend  the  Mothers' 
CSass  whenever  they  choose. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  important  help  at  a 
time  when  it  is  needed  most  and  to  give  it 
in  terms  of  concrete,  definite,  every-day 
usableness,  using  the  Bible  as  a  lamp  unto 
their  feet  and  a  light  unto  their  path. 


A  Mother's  Love  Endures 

A  FATHER  may  turn  his  back  on  his  chUd, 
brothers  and  sisters  may  become  inveterate 
enemies,  husbands  may  desert  their  wives, 
wives  their  husbands;  but  a  mother's  love  en- 
dures through  all;  in  good  repute,  in  bad  re- 
pute, in  the  face  of  the  world's  condemnation, 
a  mother  still  loves  on  and  still  hopes  that  her 
cMId  may  turn  from  his  evil  ways  and  re- 
pent; still  she  remembers  the  infant  smiles 
that  once  filled  her  bosom  with  rapture,  the 
merry  laugh,  the  joyful  shout  of  his  child- 
hood, the  opening  promise  of  his  youth ;  and 
she  can  never  be  brought  to  think  him  all 
unworthy.  — WAsmNoroN  lavma. 
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May  6-11— The  Shadows 
We  Cast 

(Acts  5:15) 

The  healing  of  the  sick  by  the  shadow  of 
Peter  maj  be  taken  as  a  figure  of  the  heal- 
ing influence  which  streaon  out  upon  others 
from  a  good  man.  Buskin  reminds  us  that 
the  shadow  owes  its  birth  to  the  light,  and 
that  a  thing  which  has  so  good  an  origin 
may  serve  a  good  end.  Isaiah  speaks  of  a 
good  man,  who,  in  the  day  of  desolation, 
would  be  "as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land." 

The  shadow  of  Peter  is  the  symbol  of  the 
unconscious  influence  which  follows  character 
as  the  shadow  follows  the  sun,  and,  like  the 
shadow,  falls  so  softly  as  to  make  no  noise 
and  often  passes  unnoticed.  Of  imconseious 
influence  biographies  often  take  little  ac- 
count. They  tell  us  what  a  man  did  with 
a  purpose  and  leave  untold  what  he  did 
unintentionally.  Peter  had  no  actual  inten- 
tion to  heal;  but  power  was  going  out  from 
him  continually,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
was  unconsciously  communicating  himself  to 
others.  There  are  two  other  striking  in- 
stances of  unconscious  influence  in  Peter's 
life.  The  first,  when  after  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  he  said  to  his  fellow  disciples,  "  I 
go  fishing,"  and  they  at  once  answered,  "  We 
also  go  with  thee."  The  second,  when  he 
outran  John  to  the  sepulcher  and,  pushing 
in  ahead  of  him,  drew  him  in  after  him. 

Unconscious  influence  shows  the  power  of 
personality.  It  is  mightier  than  words  or 
deeds.  In  it  lay  the  power  of  Jesus.  His 
miracles  would  have  been  powerless  apart 
from  his  life.  Unconscious  influence  is  real ; 
conscious  influence  is  often  fictitious.  Men 
will  often  yield  to  the  one  and  resist  the 
other. 

The  use  of  the  figure  of  a  shadow  to  de- 
note good  influence  is  somewhat  unusual. 
Generally  when  we  speak  of  one  person  cast- 
ing a  shadow  upon  another  we  use  the  figure 
in  a  sinister  sense,  and  think  of  those  who 
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cast  upon  others  shadows  of  moral  evil, 
blighting  everything  which  they  touch.  How 
often  are  shadows  cast  upon  others  by  a 
morose  spirit,  a  petulant  temper,  or  a  hasty 
wordl  There  are  fathers  the  sound  of  whose 
footsteps  across  the  threshold  easts  an 
instant  gloom  over  the  household.  A  hus- 
band and  his  young  wife  were  taking  part 
in  a  picnic.  The  day  was  perfect,  and  all 
"went  merry  as  a  marriage-belL"  Hef  was  talk- 
ing to  some  one  when  a  lady  from  b^ind 
asked  him  a  question.  Turning  sharply 
around  he  asked,  "  What  nowf"  Seeing  his 
mistake  he  added,  with  an  instant  change 
of  tone  and  manner,  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  thought  it  was  .  •  •"  Shame,  or  Bome 
other  feeling,  prevented  him  from  finishing 
the  sentence;  but  his  wife  heard  it  and 
there  fell  upon  her  heart  a  dark  shadow  that 
caused  the  light  to  go  out  of  the  sun  and 
the  beauty  out  of  the  landscape. 

There  are  no  neutral  characters.  We  are 
all  exerting  over  others  a  good  or  bad  influ- 
ence, casting  upon  them  a  noxious  or  a 
health-giving  shadow.  For  the  shadow  we 
cast  we  are  responsible,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
responsible  for  the  character  that  produces  it. 


May  12-18 — Repressed  Lives 
and  Their  Compensations 

(Phil,  3:8;  Acts  3:1-10) 

There  is  no  absolute  loss  except  moral 
loss.  Scientists  tell  us  that  nothing  in 
nature  is  ever  really  lost  Waste  is  followed 
by  repair.  Things  change  their  form,  but 
the  substance  abides.  It  is  not  so  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  of  things. 

"When  wealth  is  lost,  nothing  is  lost; 
When  health  is  lost,  something  is  lost; 
When  character  is  lost,  all  is  lost." 

Every  earthly  loss  is  designed  to  make  us 
richer.  Indeed,  we  can  not  be  made  richer 
unless  we  suffer  loss.  Paul  says,  "I  have 
suffered  loss  .  .  .  that  I  might  gain."  He 
tossed  the  rich  cargo  overboard  that  he 
might  save  the  ship;  he  gave  up  everything 
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that  he  held  dear  that  he  might  ''win 
Christ."  Physical  loss  brings  its  compensa- 
tions. When  Milton  was  smitten  with 
blindness  he  thought  that  everything  was 
lost,  yet  he  came  to  see  ''with  inward  eyes 
illuminated/'  and  wrote  Paradise  Lost.  His 
blindness  proved  to  be  gain  to  himself  and 
to  the  world.  So  with  many  others.  Paul's 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  whatever  it  was,  had  its 
compensations.  It  made  him  more  humble 
and  trustful  toward  Ood  and  more  tender 
and  sympathetic  toward  men.  In  the  valley 
of  affliction  some  of  the  sweetest  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  grow.  Poverty  has  its  compen- 
sations. It  is  often  inconvenient,  never  is 
it  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  yet  there 
is  often  a  blessing  in  it.  Wealth  brings 
'  care,  poverty  frees  us  from  a  cumbersome 
load  of  baggage.  Plenty  may  make  us  poor, 
while  poverty  may  make  us  rich.  Our 
blunders  and  failures  have  their  compensa- 
tions. We  sometimes  look  back  and  say, 
"  If  I  had  known."  But  we  did  not  know 
and  at  the  time  we  acted  for  the  best. 
Knowledge  often  comes  by  mistakes  and 
failures.  It  was  so  with  Peter.  His  fall 
made  him  a  wiser  man  and  a  more  efficient 
comforter  and  helper  of  his  brethren.  Life's 
greatest  trials  have  their  compensations. 
They  give  sweetness  and  tenderness  to  life 
and  reveal  the  love  of  Ood  as  night  reveals 
the  stars.  Bereavement  may  bring  blessing. 
It  is  often  expedient  that  loved  ones  go 
away.  Even  death,  which  is  often  regarded 
as  the  greatest  loss  of  all,  may  be  a  gain. 
It  may  give  more  than  it  takes.  The  words 
"  to  die  is  gain "  present  the  noblest  con- 
ception of  death  ever  given  to  the  world. 

Life  is  a  discipline.  We  lose  that  we  may 
gain — as  Ihe  athlete  loses  superfluous  flesh 
that  he  may  gain  strength.  We  lose  dross 
that  we  may  gain  gold;  we  lose  blossoms 
that  we  may  gain  fruit. 

Balph  Connor,  in  his  Sky  PUot,  tells  a 
touching  story  of  a  little  girl  of  the  plains, 
wild  and  wilful,  who  met  with  an  accident 
that  crippled  her  for  life  Always  able  to 
do  as  she  liked,  she  rebelled  at  first.  But 
by  and  by  her  heart  was  touched  with  the 
love  of  the  divine  Friend  and  she  became 
a  ministering  angel  to  those  about  her.  The 
rough  cowboys  came  to  her  for  comfort  and 
cheer  and  her  sick-room  became  a  center  of 
social  regeneration.  Thus  her  tragic  loss  in 
the  repression  of  all  outward  activities  be- 
came a  gain  to  herself  and  to  others. 


May  19-25 — All-ihe-Day 
Beligion 

(Deut.  11:19) 

Beligion  is  a  thing  for  all  the  day  and 
for  every  day.  It  is  not  something  apart 
from  life,  it  is  Ufe  itself— life  sublimated, 
Ufe  at  its  best,  life  as  Ood  meant  it  to  be. 
It  is  something  which  a  man  is  to  take  to 
bed  with  him,  rise  with  in  the  morning,  and 
keep  in  touch  with  all  the  day.  Hence  it  is 
a  disastrous  thing  when  religion  and  life 
are  separated,  and  especially  when  business 
and  religion  are  kept  in  water-tight  com- 
partments and  not  aUowed  to  mix.  The 
whole  of  life's  activities  are  to  be  made 
religious  and  the  home  and  the  workshop, 
equally  with  the  prayer-doaet  and  the 
sanctuary,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  holy 
places. 

The  picture  here  presented  is  that  of 
religion  interwoven  into  the  every-day  life 
of  the  home.  The  father,  as  the  priest  of 
the  household,  teaches  his  children  the  com- 
mandments of  Jehovah,  talking  of  them 
when  "  sitting  in  the  house  and  when  walk- 
ing by  the  way,  and  when  lying  down  and 
when  rising  up."  Beligion  is  an  all-the-day 
affair;  it  complexions  and  governs  the  whole 
life.  In  his  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night," 
Bobert  Burns,  after  describing  an  ideal 
Scottish  home  in  which  Ood  was  feared  and 
in  which  religion  was  made  as  natural  as 
breathing,  exclaims: 

"From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  gran- 
deur springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered 
abroad." 

The  prophet  Zechariah,  indulging  in  the 
dream  of  the  divine  ideal  realized,  says: 
"  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells 
of  the  horses  'Holy  unto  Jehovah';  .  .  . 
yea,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judah 
shall  be  holy  unto  Jehovah  of  hosts" 
(14:20,  21).  He  saw  the  whole  of  the 
nation's  life  sanctified— common  things  put 
to  a  holy  use.  This  conception  of  religion 
as  an  every-day  affair  makes  faithfulness, 
rather  than  brilliancy,  the  criterion  of 
judgment.  At  the  final  accounting  the 
Master's  encomium  is,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant."  Emerson  expresses 
the  same  idea  in  the  remark,  "  An  engine 
of  forty-cat-power  running  all  the  time  will 
accomplish  more  than  one  of  forty-horse- 
ppwer  running  only  occasionally." 
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THE  PASTOR 


A  saintly  soul  in  humble  Ufe,  to  whom 
her  friends  gave  the  title  "The  Madonna 
of  the  Tubs,"  had  this  to  say  of  her  re- 
ligious experience: 

'  "  For  many  years  I  waa  in  deep  distress 
on  the  subject  of  personal  religion.  The 
experience  which  others  around  me  had 
attained  seemed  to  be  beyond  my  reach.  I 
had  no  mystical  insight,  no  rapturous  emo- 
tions, no  deep  sense  of  sin,  no  inward  tumult 
of  joy,  and  indeed  no  special  experience  of 
any  kind;  yet  I  wanted  to  be  a  Christian, 
I  wanted  to  live  in  Christ's  way,  following 
him  as  my  Lord  and  Leader.  One  day,  in 
reading  my  New  Testament,  I  came  across 
the  words,  'patient  continuance  in  good 
doing,'  and  I  said,  *  1  can  understand  that, 
I  can  start  upon  that  line,  I  can  go  in  the 
path  of  discipleship  as  a  patient  plodder, 
taking  up  one  duty  at  a  time.' " 

And  she  did;  with  the  happy  result  that 
her  religion  became  a  thing  of  all  the  day 
and  her  life  one  of  abounding  service, 
quietly  rendered,  for  her  Lord  and  Master. 


May  26-^une  1 — Single-Minded 
Service 

(Matt.  6:22;  Col.  3:22) 
Seeing  double  is  a  common  mental 
malady.  Jesus  says,  "  The  lamp  of  the  body 
is  the  eye,"  by  whose  illumination  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  directed;  "if,  there- 
fore, thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light."  The  possibility  is 
implied  of  the  eye  playing  false  and  seeing 
double. 

A  double  standard  of  morals  is  by  no 
means  uncommon— one  for  the  home,  an- 
other for  the  market;  one  for  Sunday,  an- 
other for  the  rest  of  the  week;  one  for 
women,  another  for  men.  A  true  Christian 
will  have  but  one  standard.  He  will  not 
allow  moral  issues  to  be  confused.  He  will 
endeavor  to  see  things  straight  and  to  see 
them  whole. 

As  Congress  fixes  a  standard  of  weights 
and  measures,  so  God  has  given  to  us  a  fixt 
and  infallible  standard  of  conduct.  •  It  is 
found  in  Christ.  He  is  the  perfect  model 
which  we  are  to  study  and  imitate.  We 
are  to  test  our  lives  by  his.    We  are  to 


bring  to  him  every  doubtful  question  of  eon- 
duct,  asking,  "  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have 
me  to  dot" 

For  singleness  of  eye  Paul  aubsti^tes 
"singleness  of  heart."*  He  exhorts  bond- 
servants to  obey  in  all  things  ^eir  masters 
according  to  the  flesh,  "  not  with  eye<serviee, 
as  man-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart, 
fearing  God."  Beferring  and  deferring 
everything  to  God  preclude  the  possibility 
of  divided  interests.  The  Apostle  James 
says,  "A  double-minded  man";  that  is,  a 
man  that  has  two  minds  "  is  unstable  in  all 
his  ways."  He  can  not  walk  steadily  be- 
cause he  can  not  see  straight.  Like  Bun- 
yan's  "Mr.  Facing-Both-Ways,"  he  wobbles 
and  stumbles. 

The  single  mind  gives  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  of  action.  It  simplifies  life,  unifies 
it,  and  makes  it  easy.  It  frees  one  from  all 
tmcertainty  and  makes  plain  sailing.  It 
gives  to  Ufe  a  definite  aim  and  a  definite 
goal. 

The  essential  things  in  religion  are  always 
simple.  It  is  the  minor  and  non-essential 
things  that  confuse  and  divide.  Primal 
duties,  like  primal  truths,  shine  aloft  as 
stars.  Whatever  perplexity  there  may  be 
regarding  religion  in  the  abstract,  there  is 
seldom  any  regarding  the  duty  of  the  hour. 
The  rule  to  follow  is  to  aeeept  thai  which 
lies  nearest  at  hand  as  the  appointed  task 
of  the  Father. 

Single-minded  service  means  double- 
handed,  whole-hearted  service.  It  means 
undivided  allegiance  to  the  ]>ivine  Master; 
for  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  whose 
interests  clash.  Christ  must  have  all.  With 
nothing  short  of  this  will  he  be  satisfied. 

A  Persian  poet  tells  us  that  a  lover 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  beloved  and 
craved  admission.  "Who  is  there!"  asked 
a  voice  from  within.  "It  is  if"  said  the 
lover.  But  the  voice  answered,  "  There  is 
no  room  in  the  house  for  thee  and  me."  So 
the  lover  went  away  and  wandered  for  a 
year  in  the  wilderness  and  came  again  to 
the  door.  "Who  is  there f"  said  the  voice, 
and  this  time  he  answered,  "  It  is  thyself," 
and  the  door  was  opened* 
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May  S — Climate 

BCBIFTUBB  L188ON:  The  land  which 
flowed  with  nulk  and  honey  was  not  only 
fertile,  as  the  phrase  would  indicate;  it  was 
idso  blessed  with  a  healthful  elimate,  much 
more  so  than  Egypt  or  Assyria  (Joshua 
5:6). 

Mkanino  or  ^Glimatk":  The  term 
^  climate  "  is  nped  here  in  an  indnsiye  sense ; 
that  is,  it  implies  all  the  yarions  features 
which  nature  furnishes  'to  man  l>y  way  of 
providing  conditions  that  may  help  or  hinder 
his  endeavor  to  keep  well  and  become  and 
remain  strong.  The  features  are  briefly 
stated:  temperature,  moisture,  wind,  sun- 
shine, and,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
topography,  such  as  mountains,  valleys, 
plains,  streams,  and  lakes.  By  cHmate,  we 
mean  ^ttie  general  conditions  of  the  at- 
moephere  as  they  affect  vegetal  and  animal 
life;  by  weatiier,  the  dianges  as  they  occur 
witiiin  brief  periods  of  days  and  weeks  in 
temperature,  rain,  wind,  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, humidity  and  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere,  amount  of  electricity,  and  sudr 
denness  of  change  in  any  one  of  these 
features. 

Thb  Idkal  Gumatk:  In  a  book  under  the 
title,  CnfUiBOtion  and  Climate  (1915),  Pro- 
fessor Ellsworth  Huntington  discusses  every 
posnble  phase  of  the  relation  of  climate  to 
healtli  and  to  work,  both  necessary  as  con- 
ditions to  civilization.  He  takes  the  posi- 
tion—on the  basis  of  experiments  made  in 
a  number  of  factories  in  different  States  of 
the  Union,  in  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  and  in  the  navsl  academy  srt  An- 
napolis— ^that  the  best  dimate  is  that  in 
which  the  mean  temperature  never  falls 
below  38*  F.  and  rarely  rises  «bove  65*. 
England,  the  coastal  regions  of  California, 
Oregon,  Wadiington,  and  Britidi  Columbia 
meet  these  requirements;  the  larger  part  of 
New  Zealand,  the  central  part  of  tiie  At- 
Isntie  coast  of  North  America,  Japan,  the 
Baltic  regions,  and  a  few  other  sections  of 


the  globe  are  less  favorable.  This  is, 
however,  not  the  only  requirement.  Mean 
temperature  is  important,  but  daily  and 
seasonal  changes  are  necessary  to  relieve  the 
comparative  monotony  of  a  climate  with  a 
temperature  which  has  too  few  variations. 
This  requirement  eliminates  Southeni  Cali- 
fomia  and  aU  other  countries  where  tem- 
perature hovers  too  long  around  the  medium. 
Bracing  cold  changing  with  comparatively 
warm  weather  in  summer,  daily  changes  of 
from  15  to  20  degrees,  winds,  differences  in 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  variations 
in  humidity — aU  these  conditions  affect  botii 
plants  and  animals  favorably.  Patagonia, 
for  instance,  would  be  nearly  ideal  from  all 
points  of  view  except  that  of  humidity,  the 
absence  of  which  makes  plant  life  practi- 
cally impossible  and  so  prevents  the  de- 
velopment of  high  forms  of  animal  and 
human  life.  Whole  sections  of  Asia,  which 
formerly  teemed  with  human  life,  have  had 
to  be  abandoned  owing  to  a  gradual  process 
of  desiccation  which  made  plant  life  impos- 
sible, or  almost  so.  Turkestan  has  suffered 
enormously  from  this  cause,  and  Palestine, 
to  a  certain  degree.  The  Holy  Land  was 
once  a  most  favorable  abode  for  man,  as  is 
witnessed  by  the  saying  that  it  was  a  "  land 
flowing  with  nulk  and  honey,"  and  by  the 
large  population  which  thrived  there  during 
Biblical  times.  The  gradual  deforestation 
and  other  causes  have  made  it  comparatively 
arid,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  agriculturally 
useless,  except  through  irrigation.  The 
countries  named  above,  with  some  other 
portions  of  the  United  States,  Argentina, 
and  a  few  smaller  sections  of  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa,  approadi  4/o  a  cer- 
tain extent  ideal  conditions  as  to  dimate. 
Other  countries  do  so  to  a  less  extent  in  a 
graded  series  until  we  reach  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  arctics  and  the  tropics. 

Cldcate  and  HiSToaY:  !nie  theory  of 
Professor  Huntington  throws  an  interesting 
light  on  history.  The  relation  of  climate  to 
human  welfare  has  always  been  recognised 
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and  has  in  many  cases  been  exaggerated. 
The  reason  was  observation  without  definite 
scientific  experimentation. 

Aristotle,  for  instance,  identified  the  four 
temperaments  of  the  ancients — the  phleg- 
matic, choleric,  sanguine,  and  melancholy — 
with  the  tropics,  subtropics,  and  arctics,  as 
far  as  he  knew  about  these  regions.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  whole  libraries 
have  been  written  about  the  influence  of 
climate  on  the  fate  of  mankind.  It  has 
been  blamed  for  every  ill  of  man  and 
credited  with  everything  good  in  him.  But 
here,  as  in  other  spheres  of  life,  extremes  in 
language  should  be  avoided.  The  truth 
always  lies  nearer  the  middle  than  at  either 
end.  Since  civilization  has  prospered,  at 
least  to  a  certain  degree,  in  regions  as  far 
apart  as  Mesopotamia  and  Norway,  Yucatan 
and  Switzerland,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  climate  is  not  the  only  factor.  Illinois 
and  Southern  Mongolia  lie  in  the  same  lati- 
tude and  have  the  same  mean  temperature, 
yet  how  different  their  civilization!  The 
highlands  of  the  Andes  produced  a  civiliza- 
tion of  great  importance,  but  so  did  the  low- 
lands along  the  Yangtze  river  in  China. 
When,  moreover,  we  compare  the  past  with 
the  present,  the  case  of  the  omnipotent  in- 
fluence of  dimate  becomes  still  more  prob- 
lematical. Greece  has  not  changed  essen- 
tially since  the  time  of  Pericles  and 
Socrates;  the  eame  ^gean  Sea  washes  the 
shores  of  the  bays  and  inlets;  the  same  hills 
and  mountains  vary  the  landscape;  the  sun 
of  Homer  is  still  shining  upon  the  shepherd 
of  the  hills;  the  temperature,  the  humidity, 
the  winds,  and  other  conditions  have  not 
changed  appreciably — ^yet,  how  different  is 
the  modern  Greek  population  from  that  of 
antiquity!  Then  art,  science,  ^philosophy 
flourished  in  Athens.  Public-spirited  citi- 
zens devoted  their  energies  to  the  welfare 
of  their  city-states.  To-day,  there  are  strife 
and  conspiracy,  low  trade-morals  and,  until 
recently,  there  was  little  public  safety.  Of 
art,  science,  and  philosophy  there  is  none 
of  an  indigenous  character;  what  little  there 
is  comes  from  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 
Ancient  and  modern  Mesopotamia  offer  an 
equally  fertile  comparison,  and  so  do  the 
Peru  of  the  Incas  and  that  of  to-day,  as 
well  as  Mexico  of  the  Aztecs  and  of 
Carranza. 

Climate  is  important  but  not  necessarily 
dominant.     The    extremes   of   tropics    and 


arctics  are  injurious,  but  within  the  large 
regions  lying  in  between  there  are  many 
lands  in  which  human  welfare  .is  determined 
largely  bj^  human  endeavor.  There  are  too 
many  cases  in  history  to  controvert  t^e 
claims  of  tiie  climatologists  a^  to  the  dom- 
inance of  climate.  Primitive  man  was 
naturally  more  dependent  on  nature  and  he 
was  influenced  to  a  larger  extent  by  her 
frowns  and  favors.  Civilized  man  has  large- 
ly discounted  these  by  his  ingenuity  in 
solving  the  riddles  of  nature  and  making 
her  subservient  to  his  purposes.  By  devdop- 
ing  his  God-given  talents  he  has  become  the 
master  of  creation  and  the  coworker  with 
God  for  the  promotion  of  human  welfare. 

Medical  Aspects  or  Climate:  The  dis- 
tribution of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  sunlight, 
and  electrical  storms  has  a  distinct  bearing 
on  both  sick  and  healthy  persons,  and  for 
many  individuals  the  continuance  of  life  is 
a  problem  of  climatic  surroundings.  Many 
people  can  live  in  comfort  in  Colorado  or 
Southern  California  who  would  die  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Consumption  is,  more- 
over, not  the  only  disease  that  demands  a 
certain  climatic  environment.  Bright's  dis- 
ease, heart-disease,  and  otiier  complaints 
may  be  influenced  for  good  or  evil  by 
climate. 

Medically  speaking,  climates  are  divided 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  into  the  following 
classes:  Sea  climates,  with  the  subdivisions 
of  ocean,  island,  and  coast  climates;  land 
climates,  with  the  subdivisions  of  low, 
medium,  and  high.  Ocean  climates  vary 
according  to  latitude  and  proximity  to  the 
warm  ocean-currents.  Their  general  char- 
acteristics are  equability  and  humidity.  The 
nearness  of  large  bodies  of  water  produces 
a  comparative  stability  not  only  in  the  daily 
but  the  annual  temperature.  Humidity 
acts  as  the  chief  equalizer.  The  moisture 
in  the  air  acts  as  a  veil  and  thus  mitigates 
the  fierce  heat,  and  gives  up  heat  at  night. 

High  degrees  of  humidity  with  intense 
heat  are  extremely  prostrating — a  condition 
rarely  existing  on  the  sea.  Ozone,  vapors 
of  salt,  and  perhaps  of  iodin,  are  present 
in  sea  air,  and  make  it  invigorating;  while 
the  absence  of  dirt  and  bacteria  makes  it 
less  dangerous.  Ocean  climates  are  apt  to 
be  soothing;  they  increase  the  tendency  to 
sleep  and  assist  in  the  elimination  of  waste 
material.    If  not  too  exciting  and  bracing 
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ikey  are  advantageooa  to  neurasthenics. 
The  elimate  of  islands,  if  these  are  not  too 
large,  is  in  all  essentials  equal  to  that  of 
oceans;  while  in  eoast  climates  there  are  less 
humidity,  more  heat,  and  less  stability, 
owing  to  both  land  and  sea  winds. 

Low  inland  climates,  at  elevations  up  to 
2,500  feet,  are  characterized  by  high 
barometric  pressure,  considerable  humidity 
and  greater  variation  in  temperature,  espe- 
cially when  the  locality  is  at  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  When  mountains  are  near  and 
parallel  to  the  eoast,  the  two  sides  often 
represent  very  marked  differences  in  climate, 
for  instance  in  California,  where  the  sea- 
side of  the  Sierra  Nevada  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  land-side.  The  medium  land 
elimate  is  found  at  elevations  of  from  2,500 
to  4,500  feet,  e.g.,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
Baden-Baden,  and  many  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. They  are  employed  chiefly  as  tonics 
owing  to  moderate  amount  of  cold  and 
moisture.  Mountain  climates  above  4,500 
feet  altitude  are  characterized  by  clean  and 
eool  air,  low  humidity,  increased  light, 
ozone,  and  rarefied  air,  producing  increased 
respiratory  activity  and  heart-action,  which 
may  become  irritating  if  the  elevation  is 
too  high  and  the  organism  too  weak  to  adapt 
itself.  The  moderately  moist  and  warm 
climates  of  Florida  and  of  certain  parts  of 
Gklifomia,  the  dry  and  warm  climates  of 
Arizona,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  interior  of 
California  act  favorably  on  tuberculosis, 
heart-disease,  neuralgia,  and  rheumatism. 

Nature  has  thus  provided  generally  favor- 
able climates  where  health  may  be  main- 
tained, and  special  climates  in  distinct 
localities  where  the  sick  may  be  cured. 


May  12— Food 

6C3KIPTURE  Lesson:  a%e  wise  man  asks 
neither  for  riches  nor  poverty,  but  for  food 
"convenient"  for  him  (Prov.  30:8).  It  ifl 
plidn,  simple  food  that  he  desires,  because 
that  is  conducive  to  health. 

Thx  Philosophy  of  Eating:  It  should 
be  remarked  at  once  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion here  to  prescribe  a  dietary.  That  is  the 
duty  of  the  physician  and  of  the  dietician. 
An  now  needed  is  to  call  attention  to  some 
very  serious  and  fundamental  facts. 

Whatever  the  relation  of  mind  and  body 
is,  a  dose  relation  certainly  exists  between 
Ihe  two.    It  may  happen  occasionally  that 


a  sickly  man  has  a  dear  and  keen  mind. 
That  is,  however,  not  the  rule.  The  best 
and  most  useful  work  for  human  wdfaro 
has  been  done  by  men  and  women  who 
enjoyed  at  least  fair  health.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  a  noted  traveler,  philosopher,  and 
scientist,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  reached  the  age  of  91,  or  about 
twice  the  average  age.  These  years  were, 
however,  full  of  work,  he  wae  rarely  ill,  and 
always  in  condition  to  perform  life's  duty 
with  speed  and  accuracy,  thus  accomplishing 
about  four  times  as  much  work  as  the  aver- 
age man  in  his  profession.  A  similar  case 
is  that  of  the  French  chemist  Chevreul,  who 
died  in  1889  at  the  age  of  103  and  was 
almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  busy  and 
useful  as  a  laboratory  experimenter,  indus- 
trial chemist,  university  professor,  writer, 
and  lecturer.  Centenarians  in  good  health 
should  not  be  the  exception,  which  at 
present  they  unfortunately  are;  they  should 
be  the  rule  and  will  be  so  as  soon  as  we 
attack  life's  problems  serioudy  and  dili- 
gently. 

It  will  soon  come  to  pass  tiiat  we  shall 
better  appreciate  William  James'  saying — 
that  simply  to  live,  breathe,  and  move  should 
be  a  delight.  It  is  so  at  present  only,  or 
at  least  chiefly,  with  healthy  children.  Good 
health  means  optimism  and  buoyancy.  It 
means  courage  and  willingness  to  attempt 
difficult  problems.  What  is  called  personal 
magnetism  is  essentially  nothing  but  high 
vitality.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  a 
person  who  is  full  of  cheer  and  imbounded 
energy,  overflowing  with  that  indefinable 
something  called  attractiveness,  which  is 
largely  the  result  of  physical  vigor  and 
which  we  justly  call  "high  spirits."  For 
good  health  is  contagious  in  the  sense  that 
no  one  can  escape  its  influence.  It  is  this 
overflowing  of  *'  animal  spirits  "  that  makes 
seme  children  so  perennially  happy  and  so 
unaccountably  attractive.  In  the  normally 
organized  society  of  the  future  that  will  be 
the  privilege  not  only  of  young  children,  but 
of  youth,  middle-age,  and  even  old  age. 
Thia  is  entirely  possible  if  we  change  our 
ideal  of  health  from  the  mere  avoidance  of 
valetudinarianism  to  that  of  exultant  and 
exuberant  vitality,  which  is  not  only  con- 
served, but  increased. 

Thk  Sciencb  of  Eating:  In  the  attain- 
ment of  the  goal  just  stated  proper  eating 
is  of  prime  importance.    The  human  body 
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may  be  considered  a  machine,  the  moat  com- 
plicated and  Neatly  adjusted  in  existence. 
Foods  supply  not  only  the  fuel  used  in  run- 
ning this  machine,  but  also  the  material  with 
which  the  wear  and  tear  must  be  replaced. 
Every  engineer  knows  that  he  can  not  get 
the  greatest  efficiency  out  of  his  machine 
unless  he  supplies  the  fire-box  with  the  best 
high-grade  fuel.  With  dirty  low-grade  coal 
the  result  is  not  up  to  standard  and  when 
it  contains  a  large  amount  of  sulfur  and 
other  impurities  the  life  of  the  machine  is 
impaired.  The  short  span  of  average  life 
in  past  ages  was  due  largely  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  food  both  from  the  point  of 
quantity  and  of  quality.  This  may  have 
been  excusable  because  people  then  were 
poor  and  lacked  knowledge. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  present 
generation,  whose  food  is  comparatively 
abundant  and  of  good  quality,  yet  it  treats 
the  body  as  tho  it  were  a  furnace  which 
receives  anything  without  protest!  Every 
farmer  knows  that  horses,  for  instance,  must 
be  fed  differently  according  to  their  use  as 
draft-,  riding-,  or  carriage-horses.  The  Bel- 
gian feeds  his  dogs  according  to  their  occu- 
pation in  the  hunt,  as  watch-dog,  or  for 
drawing  carts.  It  is  only  in  man  that  we 
observe  the  contrary  condition,  namely,  that 
persons  following  most  diverse  occupations, 
be  they  laborers  or  brain-workers,  scholars, 
merchants,  officials,  officers,  clergymen^ 
physicians,  traveling  salesmen,  factory- 
hands,  or  field-workers — all  of  them  with 
their  dependents  take  similar  food.  The 
diet  should  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  occupation  and  the  functions  to  be 
carried  out,  just  as  has  always  been  the 
custom  with  domestic  animals. 

Phy^ologists  measure  food-values  in  heat- 
units  or  calories  because  all  foods  are 
capable  of  being  used  as  body-fuel,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  is  so  used.  This  is  not 
the  only  consideration,  but  it  is  the  principal 
one  and  furnishes  the  most  convenient 
method  of  measuring.  An  adult  person  who 
is  not  performing  too  heavy  muscular  labor 
requires  about  2,500  calories  daily.  The  fol- 
lowing foods,  in  the  amounts  stated,  contain 
about  100  calories: 

"We  find  100  calories  in  a  small  lamb 
chop  (weighing  about  an  ounce)  ;  in  a  large 
egg  (about  2  ounces) ;  in  a  small  side-dish 
of  baked  beans  (about  3  ounces) ;  in  1.5 
cubic  inches  of  cheese   (about  an  ounce) ; 


in  an  ordinary  side-di^  of  sweet  com 
(about  3.5  ounces) ;  in  one  large-sized  po- 
tato (if  baked,  about  3  ounces;  if  boiled, 
about  4  ounces);  in  an  ordinary  thick  slice 
of  bread  (about  1.5  ounces);  in  one  shred- 
ded wheat  biscuit  (about  an  ounce) ;  in  a 
very  large  dish  of  oatmeal  (about  6 
ounces) ;  in  a  small  piece  of  sponge-cake 
(about  an  ounce) ;  in  a  third  of  an  ordinary 
piece  of  pie  (about  1.5  ounces) ;  in  three 
teaspoonfuls  or  1.5  lumps  of  sugar  (about 
1  ounce) ;  in  a  dozen  peanuts  (about  0.66 
of  an  ounce);  in  eight  pecans  (about  0.5 
ounce) ;  in  four  primes  (about  1  ounce) ; 
in  two  apples  (about  7  ounces) ;  in  a  large 
banana  (about  4  ounces) ;  in  half  a  canta- 
loup (about  9  ounces) ;  in  seven  olives 
(about  1.5  ounces) ;  in  an  ordinary  pat  of 
butter  (about  0.5  ounce) ;  in  a  quarter  of  a 
glass  of  cream  (about  2  ounces) ;  in  a  small 
^ass  of  milk  (about  5  ounces)  •'' — ^From 
How  To  Live,  pp.  29  and  30. 

In  addition  to  fuel-value,  regard  must 
be  had  for  digestibility,  protein,  mineral  and 
vitamin  requirements;  but  fuel  is  the  prin- 
cipal demand. 

If  properly  selected  a  well-balanced  diet 
for  an  adult  need  not  cost  more  than  35 
cents  per  day  in  an  ordinary  restaurant  and 
may,  of  course,  be  had  much  cheaper  at 
home.  From  the  list  just  given  and  the 
expense  mentioned,  it  is  surprizing  to  notice 
that  experience  and  necessity  have  kept 
most  people  pretty  close  to  the  ecientifie 
standard. 


May  19 — Housing 

SoBiPTUBX  Lesson:  To  dweU  under  one's 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  in  one's  own  cottage, 
was  the  ideal  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  be- 
cause that  seemed  most  conducive  to  health 
and  happiness  (1  Kings  4:25). 

Orientation  :  Air  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  health,  even  in  a  more  pronounced  man- 
ner than  food.  One  may  live  without  eat- 
ing for  several  days,  perhaps  weeks,  but 
without  air  life  is  not  likely  to  last  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  the  longest.  As  long 
as  man  lived  in  the  open,  perhaps  in  caves 
and  on  trees,  the  problem  of  housing  was 
simple  in  the  extreme,  since  there  was  an 
abundance  of  air.  He  might  be  cold  or  be 
scorched  by  the  hot  sun;  he  was,  however, 
never  subject  to  devitalization  through  bad 
air.  The  problem  of  ventilation  arose  when 
man  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  build 
houses,  even  tho  they  might  be  only  the 
crudest  kind,  because  the  free  entrance  of 
fredi  air  was  at  once  interfered  with  oad 
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new  problems  arose  as  how  to  keep  well 
within  these  enclosed  spaees. 

The  Pboblem:  Housing  affects  health  in 
two  ways — hj  insufficient  ventilation  and  by 
overcrowding*  No  matter  how  spacious  and 
well-equipped  a  building  may  be,  it  is  a 
danger  to  human  beings  when  it  lacks  f  refi& 
air.  One  of  the  greatest  engineering  prob- 
lems consists  in  ventilating  large  build- 
ings properly.  Herbert  Spencer  reports 
that  one  of  the  foremost  English  engineer- 
ing firms  spent  £100,000  in  experiments  to 
devise  a  proper  system  of  ventilation  for 
the  House  of  Parliament,  but  without  suc- 
cess. It  seems  the  most  simple  problem  to 
get  a  current  of  fresdi  air  to  circulate 
through  a  large  building;  yet,  it  is  larg^y 
an  unsolved  task,  as  is  witnessed  almost 
daily  by  new  forms  of  ventilation  adver- 
tised in  the  press.  The  problem  consists  in 
starting  currents  of  fresdi  air  to  circulate 
through  H  building  without  at  the  same  time 
creating  drafts.  We  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  stagnant  air  in  our  hot  build- 
ings that  exposure  to  draft  -gives  us  a  cold. 
The  city-dweller  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  this  respect,  as  is  irhown  by  the  fact  that 
our  soldiers  of  the  national  army  suffered 
greatly  from  colds,  catarrh,  and  pneumonia 
when  they  had  to  live  in  cantonments.  They 
improved  greatly  in  health  and  strength  as 
soon  as  they*  became  accustomed  to  the 
larger  supply  of  fresh  air,  both  outdoors 
and  indoors. 

The  problem  of  congestion  is  som&what 
different  from  that  of  ventilation.  It  con- 
sists in  overcrowding  either  per  acre  or  per 
room.  Congestion  per  acre  is  found  chiefly  in 
large  cities,  while  that  per  room  may  be  and 
often  is  f oimd  in  country  districts  and  even 
in  our  barbarous  communities.  In  many  of 
our  poorer  coimtoy  districts  the  two-room 
house  is  the  rule,  in  others  it  is  the  "dug- 
out," both  of  which  mean  overcrowding  at 
night.  The  Igorotee,  in  the  province  of 
Benguet,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  were  in  the  habit  of  closing  their 
very  small  doors  during  the  rainy  season 
with  its  sometimes  fairly  cold  nights,  light- 
ing a  wood  fire,  and'  going  to  sle^p  in  the 
smoke  and  heat.  By  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  room  would  get  cold,  but 
the  stale  smoke  would  still  be  there,  vitiating 
tiie  air.  The  result  was  that  affections  of 
the  eyes,  throat,  and  lungs  were  common, 
and  health  was  generally  poor.    A  similar 


situation  used  to  exist  on  board  ships,  where 
sailors  were  often  crowded  into  the  poorly 
ventilated  forecastle  by  night  or  by  day — 
allowing  only  100  cubic  feet  per  sailor — 
giving  rise  to  much  pneumonia  and  tubercu- 
losis, notwithstanding  the  otherwise  healthy 
life  at  sea.  These  conditions  are  now  being 
remedied  through  legislation,  while  condi- 
tions in  cities  are  stiU  very  bad. 

At  least  400  cubic  feet  of  space  per  in- 
mate are  required  in  order  to  maintain  physi- 
cal efficiency.  Even  this  minimum  is  reached 
only  in  the  better-class  tenements,  while  in 
the  poorer  ones  it  is  often  far  below.  A 
few  cases  may  be  given  as  illustrations. 
The  Pittsburg  survey  of  1907-08  revealed 
instances  of  overcrowding  startling  in  their 
intensity.  These  Pittsburg  tenement-rooms 
were  small — as  large  as  a  small  bedroom — 
yet  a  man,  his  wife,  a  baby,  and  two  board- 
ers lived  in  one  room.  Another  apartment 
of  three  rooms  contained  a  man,  wife,  and 
baby  in  the  kitchen,  two  boarders  in  ihe 
second  room,  and  the  third  room  was  sub- 
let to  a  man,  his  wife,  child,  and  two 
boarders.  This  third  room  was  small,  but 
contained  two  beds,  a  stove,  table,  trunks, 
and  chairs.  In  the  Slavic  lodging-houses 
for  single  men,  beds  stood  as  close  as  floor 
space  would  permit,  two  shifts  using  the 
same  bed  alternately  bj  night  and  day,  some 
men  even  sleeping  on  the  floor.  The  writer 
has  seen  similar  crowding  even  in  small 
industrial  towns  in  eastern  Ohio,  the  con- 
ditions being  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  beds  were  in  two  tiers.  In  construction- 
camps  bunks  are  built  in  tiers,  in  unven- 
tilated  or  poorly  ventilated  buildings,  with- 
out sanitary  conveniences  or  even  sanitary 
necessities.  Yet,  these  men  get  at  least  all 
the  fresh  air  they  want  when  at  work,  while 
the  workers  in  the  steel-nulls  are  exposed  Xo 
noxious  fumes  and  gases  nearly  all  the  time. 

The  problem  in  large  cities  is  different 
still.  Not  only  are  rooms  overcrowded,  but 
whole  acres  and  large  districts.  New  York 
presents  by  far  the  most  abnormally  con- 
gested conditions  of  any  American  city.  In 
1905  the  density  of  Manhattan  Island  (New 
York  proper)  was  150  people  per  acre,  but 
in  122  blocks  it  was  750,  and  in  38  blocks 
it  exceeded  1,000.  In  Chicago  the  highest 
density  per  acre  was,  until  recently,  206 
persons  per  acre;  in  St.  Louis— on  an  area 
of  48  blocks — 180,  and  in  one  ward  of 
Boston  192. 
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"People  may  conceivably  live  1,000  per 
acre  and  still  maintain  efficiency.  A  stable^ 
varied  diet  of  good  food,  light,  ventilation, 
and  sanitation  might  easily  negative  most 
of  the  bad  results  of  1,000-per-acre  living. 
Mere  congestion  per  acre  does  not  present 
a  serious  problem — ^it  is  the  evils  Miiich 
accompany  acre-congestion  that  make  the 
social  reformer  hesitate  and  ponder.  Men 
and  women  in  the  New  York  tenements  suf- 
fer, not  because  they  are  Hving  close  to  their 
neighbors,  but  because  the  tenements  are  so 
constructed  as  to  exclude  from  large  num- 
bers of  rooms  any  adequate  air-supply  and 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sunlight  into 
many  corners  <of  the  buildingg.  To  one  who 
has  seen  a  seven-story  East  6ide  tenement, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  sunlight  can 
not  penetrate  below  the  fifth  or  fourSi  story 
through  the  narrow  airshafts  and  courts 
which  the  law  requires.  Overcrowding  per 
acre  is  therefore  a  serious  problem  in  New 
York,  and  a  less  serdous  one,  but  still  a  prob- 
lem, in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States"  {Social  Adjustment,  by 
Bcott  Nearing,  pp.  104-5). 

Effects  of  Congestion:  Tenement- 
houses  occupy  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  lot  area.  Twenty  families  are  crowded 
upon  a  «pot  where  a  generation  ago  there 
was  but  one.  Whole  families  live  in  one-, 
two-,  or  three-room  tenements,  into  many 
rooms  of  which  the  sun  never  shines.  Fre- 
quently boarders  are  added  to  eke  out  the 
rent.  The  plumbing  is  bad ;  the  bathroom  is 
a  luxury  enjoyed  by  but  few.  The  washing, 
ironing,  cooking,  eating,  sleeping,  the  rear- 
ing of  children,  and  the  care  of  the  sick — 
one  or  two  rooms  suffice  for  it  all.  Millions 
have  become  cliff-dwellers,  ready  to  move  at 
a  moment's  notice  from  a  bad  tenement  to 
a  worse  •one  for  non-payment  of  rent.  But 
always  it  is  the  same  contaminated  air.  The 
tenement  may  be  kept  clean,  in  many  cases 
it  is  almost  spotless;  but  bacteria  will  breed 
in  the  hallways,  in  the  alleys,  and  in  tiie 
sunless  court.  Darkness  and  dampness  pre- 
vail, and  these  are  favorable  to  disease- 
germs,  chiefly  tuberculosis  and  throat-affee- 
tions.  For  one  not  accustomed  to  such 
places  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  there  without 
contracting  violent  headaches.  Bodily  vigor 
can  not  be  maintained  without  fresh  air,  and 
fresh  air,  in  many.  New  York  tenements,  is 
an  impossibility. 

Death  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  tene- 
ments. Congestion  and  mortality  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  children  and  the  babies  are 
the  most  frequent  sufferers.  Born  of 
parents  weakened  by  lack  of  sunlight,  fresh 


air,  and  proper  food,  perhaps  overworked 
as  well  as  overcrowded,  they  have  but  a 
feeble  hold  on  life  at  the  start;  tiie  moist, 
germ-laden  air  soon  introduces  all  kinds  of 
bacteria  into  the  system  to  sap  the  already 
low  vitality.  To  have  six  children,  and  to 
rear  but  one  to  adult  age,  is  not  a  rare  oe- 
eurrenee.  To  return  from  the  putrid  air  of 
the  workshop  to  the  almost  equally  bad 
atmosphere  -of  the  crowded  rooms,  called 
"•home"  by  courtesy  only,  is  apt  to  devital- 
ize the  strongest  man  or  woman. 

Some  changes  for  the  better  are  being 
made.  The  enlightened  paart  of  the  city 
could  not  stand  by  and  see  people  condemned 
to  death  en  masse.  Over  $750,000,000  has 
been  expended  in  New  York  City  for  better 
tenements.  They  contain  312,000  apart- 
ments and  house  1,500,000  people.  Most  of 
them  have  Hg^t  and  air  in  every  room,  with 
miming  water  in  each  apartment,  and  pri- 
vate toilets.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the 
apartments  have  bath-tubs.  The  Tenement- 
House  Act  of  1901  required,  in  addition  to 
the  improvements  mentioned,  protection 
through  fire-escapes  and,  in  many  cases, 
fireproof  stairs. 

An  entirely  new  problem  has  been  created 
in  many  cities  owing  to  the  concentration 
of  labor  near  munitions-factories  and  ship- 
yards. As  a  result  of  congestion,  mortality 
rose  enormously,  but  the  rise  of  rent  more 
tiian  kept  pace  with  it.  At  last  the  Federid 
Government  had  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
both  insanitary  conditions  and  profiteering 
in  these  centers.  The  sum  of  $100,000,000 
has  been  appropriated  to  be  spent  under  the 
supervision  of  an  expert  in  housing-prob- 
lems. This  step  marks  the  initiation  of  a 
definite  and  adequate  war-housing  program 
for  the  United  States  and  may  lead  to  an 
entire  change  in  attitude  toward  this  impor- 
tant problem. 


May  26 — Occupation 

6CBIPTUBE  Lesson:  The  crew  of  the  ship 
on  which  Jonah  had  taken  passage  was 
aware  that  occupation  has  much  to  do  with 
a  man's  healtli  of  mind  and  body.  This 
strange  man  must  have  a  strange  occupation 
(Jonah  1:8). 

Occupation  and  T&ads:  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between-  a  trade  and  an  occupa- 
tion. Each  trade  is  subdivided  into  numer- 
ous specialties,  some  of  which  are  excessively 
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dangeroQSy  while  some  are  no  more  so  than 
ordinary  occupation  in  the  home  or  in  the 
store.  Another  consideration  which  enters 
into  the  problem  of  dangerous  trades  is  the 
predisposition  of  tiie  worker  owing  to  home 
environment.  Differences  in  heredity,  food, 
ventilation,  and  hygiene  count  oonsiderably 
in  the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  with- 
stand bad  trade-influences.  The  worker  who 
comes  from  a  tenement,  as  described  in  the 
previous  lesson,  is  in  a  very  different  posi- 
tion from  one  who  owns  a  little  home  in 
the  country  or  in  a  village.  The  conditions 
in  the  same  occupation  and  trade  vary,  more- 
over, from  State  to  State,  city  to  city,  and 
even  shop  to  shop  in  the  same  locality.  Sun- 
shine, ventilation,  cleanliness,  safety-appli- 
ances, and  other  circumstamses  make  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion. Other  individual  characteristics,  such 
as  age  and  sex,  make  appreciable  differences 
in  the  ability  of  the  workers  to  withstand 
bad  trade-influences.  A  considerable  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  in  a  trade  need,  conse- 
quently, not  always  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  occupation.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
certain  trades  classed  as  dangerous  ^to  health 
and  life,  because  the  conditions  underlying 
them  are  generally  more  unfavorable  than 
those  of  other  trades. 

•Dr.  W.  Oilman  Thompson,  of  the  Cornell 
University  Medical  College,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing classification  of  occupational  diseases 
and  harmful  substances  (American  Labor 
Legislation  Beview,  June,  1912,  p.  191) : 

(a)  Harmful  substances:  1 — ^Metallic 
poisons,  e.g,f  lead;  2 — toxic  gases,  vapors, 
and  fumes;  3 — ^toxic  fluids — acids,  alkalies, 
dyes,  &e.;  4 — ^irritant  dusts  and  fibers,  s.^., 
insoluble  inorganic  dusts,  soluble  inorganic 
dusts,  organic  dusts  and  fibers;  5— organic 
germs,  e.g,,  anthrax,  glanders,  &c.;  6 — 
miscellaneous  irritants. 

(b)  Harmful  conditions  of  environments: 
1 — ^Air-compression  and  rarefaction;  2 — 
excessive  humidity;  3— extreme  heat  and 
cold;  excessive  light,  e.g.,  electric.  X-ray, &G. 

(c)  Occupational  injuries:  1 — ^Injuries 
to  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones,  e.g.,  strain, 
fatigue,  cramp,  faulty  positions,  blows,  vi- 
brations, shocks,  &c.;  2 — injuries  to  the 
eyes;  3 — ^injuries  to  the  ears;  4 — ^injuries  to 
nose  and  throat;  5 — ^injuries  to  the  skin. 

(d)  Occupational  diseases  of  the  blood, 
the  circulatory  system,  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, the  nervous  system,  the  digestive  sys- 


tem, the  muscular  system,  the  cutaneous 
system,  the  urinary  system,  and  of  special 
sense-organs. 

Danoebous  Teadss:  All  those  trades 
must  be  classed  as  dangerous  where  Jthere  is 
a  larger  mortality  than  in  others.  The 
mortality  experience  of  the  Mietropolitan 
Life  Insurance  "Company,  New  York,  for 
nvhite  male  workers  over  15  years  of  age 
during  1911  to  1913,  comprising  94,269 
deaths,  was  as  follows:  Average  age  in 
years  at  death  by  occupation,  of  bookkeepers 
and  office  assistants,  36.5;  railway  engine- 
men  and  trainmen,  37.4;  plumbers,  gas- 
fitters,  and  steam-fitters,  39.8;  compositors 
and  printers,  40.2;  teamsters,  drivers,  and 
chauffeurs  42.2;  saloon-keepers  and  bar- 
tenders, 42.6;  machinists,  43.9;  longshore- 
men and  stevedores,  47.0;  textile-mill 
workers,  47.6;  iron-molders,  48.0;  painters, 
paper-hangers,  and  vamisLers,  48.6;  cigar- 
makers  and  tobacco-workers,  49.5;  bakers, 
50.6;  railway-track  and  yard  workers,  50.7; 
coal-miners,  51.3;  laborers,  52.8;  masons 
and  bricklayers,  55.0;  blacksmiths,  55.4'; 
farmers  and  farm-laborers,  68.5.  The  aver- 
age for  all  occupations  was  47.9  years. — 
(Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Btdletin  IS07; 
p.  65.) 

It  is  significant  that  some  occupations, 
e.g.,  coal-mining  and  textile-mill  working,  are 
not  nearly  as  dangerous  as  some  more  shel- 
tered ones,  e.g.,  bookkeeping.  It  is  also 
striking  that  farmers  who  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air  have  the  highest  average  life. 

Of  102,467  women  whose  occupation  was 
stated,  the  average  at  death  was:  Clerks, 
bookkeepers,  and  office  assistants,  26.1; 
store  clerks  and  saleswomen,  28.0;  textile- 
mill  workers,  33.9;  dressmakers  and  gar- 
ment workers,  42.0;  domestic  servants,  49.1; 
housewives  and  housekeepers,  53.3  (Ibid., 
p.  81).  Here  again  the  indoor  workers  who 
have  little  variation  in  their  occupation  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  injurious- 
ness  of  certain  occupations  to  health,  as 
manifested  by  early  death,  some  specifically 
dangerous  conditions  of  employment  may  be 
considered. 

Dust  and  gas  play  a  leading  part  in  in- 
ducing trade-diseases.  Thomas  Oliver  says 
in  Dangerous  Trades  (p.  267)  : 

"Were  it  not  for  dust,  fumes,  or  gas, 
there  would  be  little  or  no  disease  due  to 
occupation  except  such  as  might  be  caused 
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bj  infection,  the  breathing  of  air  poisoned 
by  the  emanations  of  fellow  workmen,  and 
exposure  to  cold  after  working  in  overheated 
rooms.'' 

Dust  may  prove  injurious  by  irritating 
the  skin,  by  entering  the  lungs,  or  by  enter- 
ing the  alimentary  canaL  Irritation  of  the 
skin  is  not  serious,  except  in  antimony 
smelters  and  arsenic  grinders.  Its  effects 
are  annoying  but  not  permanent.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  dust  in  the  lungs.  Thomas 
Oliver  states  the  effects  thus: 

''In  the  coal-miner's  lung  there  can  be 
observed  small  masses  of  cells  deeply  laden 
with  carbon  particles  surrounded  by  a 
hardened  zone  of  altered  lung,  numerous 
black  streaks  underneath  the  pleura,  or 
covering  of  the  lungs,  ink-like  dots  in  the 
walls  of  the  lunall  bronchi,  and  enlargement 
?nth  pigmentation  of  the  bronchial  glands." 

The  results  are  a  hardening  of  the  lungs, 
predisposition  toward  tuberculosis,  and  a 
general  lowering  of  vitality.  There  are  five 
kinds  of  dust  of  a  serious  nature:  metallic 
dust  with  28.0  cases  of  consumption  per 
1,000  workers;  mineral  dust  with  25.2; 
mixed  dust  with  22.6;  animal  dust  with 
20.8;  vegetable  dust  with  13.3.  In  non- 
dusty  trades  the  rate  of  consumption  is  11.1. 

The  manufacture  of  phosphorus,  mer- 
cury, and  arsenic,  the  cheUiical  trades,  rag- 
sorting,  wool-sorting,  work  in  caissons — all 
involve  serious  danger  to  health.  Lead- 
poisoning  is,  however,  the  most  serious  occu- 
pational disease.  lUinois  had  578  cases 
during  the  years  1908-10.  New  York  City 
376  cases  from  1909-11.  All  England  only 
505  in  1910.  Poisoning  from  lead  may  be 
acute  or  chronic;  but  the  symptoms  of  both 
forms  are  similar — colic,  "wrist  drop," 
loose  teeth  and  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  gas- 
tritis, spasms,  &c.  Lead-poisoning  occurs 
in  thirteen  trades,  but  is  felt  most  severely 
in  white-lead  manufacturing. 

Another  occupational  disease  which  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  during  the 
last  few  years  is  anthrax  or  splenic  fever. 
In  the  closing  months  of  1915  and  the  early 
part  of  1916  there  was  a  sudden  and 
startling  increase  in  the  number  of  illnesses 
and  deaths  from  anthrax  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  these  cases  were  reported 
from  seaports  and  tannery  towns  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  disease  is  fatal  in  about  one  out  of  five 
cases.  One  Delaware  physician  reported 
from    his   own   practise    forty-eight    cases 


within  six  years;  a  single  Philadelphia  hos- 
pital treated  thirty-two  cases  within  the 
same  period.  Anthrax  is  primarily  a  dis- 
ease of  animals,  such  as  cattle  and  she^, 
but  is  transmitted  to  man  in  a  number  of 
industrial  pursuitSi  especially  skin-  and  hide- 
handlers,  tannery  employees,  longshoremen, 
wool-sorters,  hair-workers,  brush-makers, 
paper-makers,  farmers,  ranchmen,  and  veter- 
inurians.  The  bacillus  of  anthrax  is  one 
of  the  largest  disease-producing  Oirganisms. 
The  spore  of  the  bacillus  is  more  danger- 
ous, tho,  since  it  can  live  for  seventeen  years 
without  nutriment,  and  when  provided  ?nth 
a  favorable  environment  germinates  rapidly 
and  sets  up  a  focus  of  inf ection«  Contagion 
usually  occurs '  through  an  abrasion  of  the 
skin,  resulting  in  a  malignant  postole  or 
edema.  A  serum  is  now  being  used  as  a 
enre. 

The  present  war  has  brou^t  in  its  trail 
of  evils  some  occupational  dangers.  Most 
of  the  explosives  used  in  war  have  one  or 
several  poisonous  substances,  e.g.,  nitro- 
cotton,  picric  acid,  nitroglycerin,  trinitro- 
toluol, ammonium  nitrate,  sulfurie  ether, 
Ac  In  the  manufacture  of  explosives  cer- 
tain poisons  are  developed  as  by-products, 
e.g.,  oxids  of  nitrogen,  sulfur  dioxid, 
dilorin  gas,  ethyl  nitrite.  Some  of  these 
produce  only  disagreeable  skin-onptions, 
while  others  are  rapidly  fatal  after  a  short 
exposure. 

In  May,  1917,  there  were  41  plants  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  employing  about 
90,000  workers,  altho  die  number  actually 
coming  in  contact  with  poisons  was  only 
30,000.  This,  however,  is  a  euphemistic 
statement.  A  much  larger  number  is  actu- 
ally exposed  during  a  given  year,  since  the 
turnover  is  extraordinarily  great  in  this 
industry,  especially  in  the  departments 
where  poisonous  fumes  and  dust  exist.  In 
one  admirably  managed  plant  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  4,000  men  in  thirteen  months 
to  keep  up  a  worldng  force  of  200.  In  an- 
other, employing  3,800  men,  4,307  men  were 
examined  within  four  montiis.  Of  the  41 
plants,  28  had  2,432  cases  of  poisoning 
among  men  and  75  among  women,  of  which 
51  and  2,  respectively,  proved  fataL 

There  is  dang^  in  many  occupations. 
Often  only  the  most  noticeable  symptoms  are 
classed  as  occupational;  the  more  insidious 
ones  are  not,  altho  they  are  in  many  in- 
stances more  inimical. 
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Jesus  is  he  who  lives  open  to  a  higher  life 
and  mind  which  provides  for  him. 

The  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom are  reiterated  from  another  side  in  the 
story  (verses  17-31)  of  the  young  rich  man. 
The  juxtaposition  of  this  tale  with  what  pre* 
cedes  may  be  intentional,  as  if  the  evangelist 
wished  to  indicate  how  difSlcult  it  may  be  for 
grown-up  people  to  cherish  the  childlike 
spirit,  or  to  shew  that  this  spirit  may  de- 
mand from  some  people  a  costly  sacrifice  of 
prejudices  and  possessions.  But  the  incident 
may  also  be  lioked  with  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  lesson,  for  the  two  decisive  tests  of 
ordinary  life,  it  has  been  often  said,  are  a 
man's  relations  to  women  and  to  money. 
The  story  is  so  familiar  that  we  need  only 
pick  out  these  points  for  emphasis:  (1)  The 
youth  was  singularly  attractive;  he  was 
genuinely  in  earnest  ("ran")>  devout 
("knelt"),  morally  upright  (verse  20),  and 
eager  for  fresh  achievements  in  religion 
(verse  17).  No  wonder  Jesus  loved  him. 
Yet  he  left  Jesus  in  a  few  minutes.  Uncon- 
sciously he  was  in  the  grip  of  his  posses- 
sions; they  "had"  him,  tho  he  thought  he 
"had"  them.  (2)  The  disciples  are  naively 
astonished  (verse  26).  That  money  could  be 
so  insuperable  an  obstacle  was  to  them  a 
revolutionary  and  disconcerting  revelation 
of  Jesus.  But  Peter  is  not  long  in  recover- 
ing his  self-satisfaction.  As  the  youth  turns 
away  Peter  reminds  Jesus  that  he  and  his 
fellows  at  any  rate  had  made  their  sacrifice. 
Peter  is  not  at  his  best  here.  It  is  ungracious 
to  parade  one's  own  renunciations,  especially 
in  the  secret  hope  that  it  will  not  be  over- 
looked. 


May  6 — Je9U9  Sets  New  Stand- 
ards  of  Living 

(Mark  10:1-31) 
Thi  first  section  (verses  1-12)  introduces 
dishonest  inquirers.  Moral  and  social  prob- 
lems are  serious  enough,  and  they  are  too 
serious  to  be  employed  for  private  ends;  but 
Pharisees  had  no  hesitation  about  raising  a 
discussion  upon  divorce,  in  order  to  tempt 
Jesus  to  commit  himself  to  some  pronounce- 
ment which  might  be  turned  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. Jesus  sometimes  declined  to  engage 
in  such  controversies.  But  here  he  frankly 
states  the  issue,  brushes  aside  not  only  tradi- 
tion, but  even  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  itself, 
and  cuts  sharply  at  the  root  of  Jewish  laxity 
about  divorce.  This  trenchant  deliverance 
implies  that  the  divorce-regulations  of  the 
Mosaic  law  were  not  permanently  valid. 
Jesus,  in  virtue  of  his  authority,  goes  back 
to  "  the  beginning,"  to  the  original  design 
of  God  in  marriage ;  he  brings  out  what  cen- 
turies of  loose  tradition  had  overlaid,  and 
insists  on  the  binding  character  of  marriage 
as  a  basis  for  social  life. 

Equally  novel,  from  another  point  of  view, 
is  the  estimate  of  childhood  in  the  following 
incident  (verses  13-16).  The  disciples  re- 
garded him  as  too  busy  and  important  to  be 
troubled  with  laying  kind  hands  of  blessing 
ou  a  few  children  of  the  village.  The  reply 
of- Jesus  contains  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  characteristic  ideas  of  his  teaching.  It 
is  not  that  he  sentimentalizes  over  children, 
as  is  the  tendency  of  our  modem  cult  of 
childhood.  He  knew  children  could  be  petu- 
l^t  and  silly  and  whimsical.  But  he  fixes 
oa'the  quality  of  receptiveness  in  true  child- 
hood as  essentially  the  quality  for  his  king- 
dom; it  is  those  who  are  ready  to  receive, 
willing  to  be  instructed,  not  too  proud  to 
accept  a  higher  control — it  is  they  to  whom 
his  kingdom  belongs.  "As  a  little  child  relies 
on  a  care  beyond  his  own,"  so  the  disciple  of 


May  12 — Jestis  Faces  the  Cross 

(Mark  10:32-45) 
By  this  time  many  companies  of  pilgrims 
were  no  doubt  turning  their  faces  southward 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  festival  and 
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cherishing  the  nsual  hopes  and  desires  of 
piety.  But  this  one  company  was  occupied 
with  special  thoughts.  Jesus  strode  ahead 
by  himself,  engrossed  in  his  coming  ordeal; 
the  disciples  walked  behind,  bewildered  and 
half -terrified  by  the  mood  of  tension  which 
possest  their  leader.  They  felt  that  some 
grave  crisis,  beyond  their  comprehension, 
was  imminent.  "As  tiiey  followed,  they  were 
afraid.''  Not  afraid  to  follow,  but  afraid  of 
some  mysterious  complication  ahead.  It  was 
because  they  followed,  stumbling  along  loy- 
ally, even  altho  they  felt  themselves  out- 
siders, that  Jesus  suddenly  took  them  into 
his  inner  counsels.  "As  they  followed,  they 
were  afraid.  And  he  took  again  the  twelve 
and  began  to  tell  them.''  .  .  .  This  is  the 
true  sequence  of  experiences;  loyal  perplex- 
ity is  never  left  to  itself  for  long;  "to  the 
upright  light  riseth  in  the  darkness."  Those 
who  adhere  to  Jesus,  even  when  the  mind  is 
confounded  for  a  time,  receive  enlighten- 
ment. 

The  enlightenment  seems  to  be  somber 
enough  (verses  33-34).  But  Jesus  never 
gave  men  blind  hopes;  he  was  too  candid  to 
allow  them  to  remain  under  any  illusions 
about  himself  or  themselves.  When  they 
looked  back  they  would  probably  remember 
this  gratefully,  tho  at  the  time  the  only  ray 
of  light  was — "After  three  days  he  Aall 
rise  again."  And  perhaps  that  ray  shone 
dimly  for  them,  after  the  tragic  announce- 
ments which  preceded  it. 

At  any  rate,  the  thoughts  of  some  were 
centered  soon  (verses  35-36)  upon  something 
far  from  gloomy,  far  even  from  the  tragic 
enterprise  which  lay  in  front  of  their  Mas- 
ter. The  request  of  James  and  John  did  im- 
ply a  belief  in  their  Master's  triumph.  So 
much  must  be  said  for  them,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. But  they  were  planning  out 
their  personal  careers,  or  rather  endeavoring 
to  enter  a  claim  for  special  privileges.  The 
recent  word  of  Jesus  upon  his  imminent  suf- 
fering had  made  little  or  no  impression  on 
their  minds.  They  had  been  glad  to  throw 
oflP  thoughts  of  the  tragedy  and  turn  to  the 
more  comfortable  prospect  of  Jesus  en- 
throned at  the  royal  banquet  in  the  Messianic 
realm  and  glory.  They  asked  outright  for 
the  reserved  seats  of  honor  at  that  festival. 
In  this  request  there  was  a  double  selfishness 
— the  selfishness  which  is  so  apt  to  be  fos- 
tered by  the  very  advances  of  Christian  hope 
and  piety.    It  was  selfish  because  it  ignored 


the  sufferings  of  Jesus;  and  it  was  selfish 
because  the  two  brothers  suggested  that 
their  claims  to  recognition  were  superior  to 
those  of  their  fellows.  The  indignation  of 
the  others  (verse  41)  is  quite  intelligible. 
In  the  undesirable  sense  of  the  term,  the 
whole  of  the  twelve  in  fact  were  mere  chil- 
dren, selfi^  and  quarrelsome,  oblivious  of 
the  serious  nature  of  their  position,  and  in- 
different to  the  suffering  and  tragedy  which 
confronted  them  and  theirs.  This  was  not 
the  sort  of  childlike  spirit  which  was  adapted 
to  the  kingdom,  and  Jesus  proceeds  to  lay 
down  the  rule  that  service,  unassuming  and 
loyal,  is  the  one  title  to  promotion ;  the  first 
thing  which  ought  to  occupy  the  mind  of  a 
true  disciple  i;  not  what  he  can  get  for  him- 
self out  of  his  religion,  but  what  he  can  do 
for  others;  not  what  seat  of  importance  is 
to  be  his,  but  in  what  position  he  can  best 
serve  God  and  his  fellows.  Jesus  himself  is  t 
servant,  and  through  service  alone  he  rules. 
The  spirit  of  his  kingdom  is  one  of  ministry, 
and  to  qualify  for  any  position  in  that  realm 
a  man  must  share  the  spirit  of  service,  even 
to  self-sacrifice  itself.  Tho,  as  his  last  words 
hint,  Jesus  is  more  than  tiie  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  ;  it  is  through  his  self-sacrifice  alone 
that  men  are  free  to  live  the  life  of  obedience 
and  ministry  at  all. 


May  19 — Jesus  Exercising 
Kingly  Authority 

(Mark  11:1-33) 

The  disciples  now  receive  a  practical  les- 
son upon  their  duty;  they  are  told  what  ser- 
vice means,  when  two  of  them  are  bidden 
fetch  a  colt  from  a  village.  Tliis  is  the  sort 
of  humble  errand  which  befits  a  disciple 
more  than  selfish,  glowing  plans  of  privilege 
in  the  celestial  world  (verses  2,3). 

Note  the  following  points  in  the  subse- 
quent story.  (1)  The  self-control  of  Jesus. 
The  popular  enthusiasm  does  not  carry  him 
away;  he  is  not  hurried  by  this  splendid  re- 
ception into  any  violent  action;  he  with- 
draws to  Bethany  after  entering  the  temple 
and  looking  around.  Not  a  word  is  spoken. 
The  irreverent  bartering  and  noise  went  on 
in  the  temple,  and  Jesus  was  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  worshiper.  But  his  silent  gaze  was 
pregnant  with  significance.  Next  day  he  was 
to  return,  in  order  to  purge  the  temple. 
(2)  The  reverence  of  Jesus.  He  was  indig- 
nant at  the  profanation  of  "  the  house  of 
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prajer"  (verse  17).  Little  as  tlie  temple 
itself  eoonted  in  the  future  of  his  kingdom, 
it  was  God's  appointed  and  provisional  place 
of  worship,  and  he  resented  its  degradation. 
(3)  The  disappointment  of  Jesus.  The  inci- 
dent of  the  fig-tree,  so  showy  and  jet  so 
fruitless,  marks  his  view  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligious system  whidi  he  found  flourishing  at 
Jerusalem.  He  sought  there  mercy,  prayer, 
and  justice,  only  to  be  disappointed.  Only 
his  disappointment  does  not  damp  his  hope, 
for  he  still  believes  in  God's  power  to  do 
something  for  the  people.  This  is  the  point 
of  his  words  to  the  disciples  in  verse  22. 
Against  the  outward  appearances,  which  seem 
80  discouraging,  Jesus  will  have  men  rely  on 
the  power  of  prayer  and  faith.  He  will  not 
have  his  followers  lose  heart,  tho  the  forces 
of  indifference  and  conventional  religion 
seem  to  throw  up  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
God.  (4)  Finally,  verse  25  illustrates  the 
prayerfulness  of  Jesus.  The  hostility  and 
worldliness  of  the  authorities  might  seem  to 
deserve  no  mercy;  they  were  intensely  pro- 
voking to  an  earnest  soul.  But  Jesus,  out 
of  his  own  experience,  warns  the  disciples 
that  they  can  not  pray  at  all  unless  they  dis- 
Qiiss  from  their  minds  any  'bitter  enmity 
against  their  opponents.  The  work  of  God 
has  to  be  carried  on  by  prayer,  intense 
prayer :  and  the  condition  of  effective  prayer 
is  a  forgiving  temper,  which  can  rise  above 
any  revengeful  initiative  against  even  those 
who  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  good 
cause. 

The  challenge  of  the  authorities  (verses 
27-33)  only  serves  to  bring  out  not  only  his 
readiness  of  mind  and  self-possession,  but 
the  basis  of  his  authority.  Moral  force  and 
spiritual  power  authenticate  themselves; 
their  credentials  are  not  to  be  sought  in  any 
official  certificate  or  rank.  The  authorities 
themselves  had  to  admit  this  in  the  case  of 
John  the  Baptist,  who  had  never  been  of- 
ficially commissioned.  So  Jesus  declines  to 
explain  the  authority  of  his  prophetic  ac- 
tions. He  refuses  to  admit  that  the  so-called 
"authorities"  are  competent  to  judge  of 
real  "authority."  Thus,  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  Jesus  warns  his  disciples  against  harsh 
thought  of  the  Jewish  teachers,  he  has  no 
idea  of  condoning  their  conduct  or  of  parley- 
ing with  them;  his  words  are  trenchant  and 
f^evere,  an  emphatic  disqualification  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  an  equally  decisive  assertion 
of  his  authority  as  divine. 


May  26 — Jesus  Silences  His 
Adversaries 

(Mark  12:1-44) 

Not  content  with  warding  off  the  chal- 
lenge of  his  opponents,  Jesus  now  carries 
the  war  into  their  own  territory.  The  point 
of  the  parable  (verses  1-12)  lies  in  the  quo- 
tation from  the  Psalms  which  clinches  the 
story.  The  authorities  were  accused  of  mak- 
ing the  same  tragic  miscalculation  that  they 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean 
movement — ^f or  the  psalm  Is  Maccabean.  As 
the  priests  then*  pooh-poohed  the  Maccabean 
reformers  and  sought  to  ignore  them  as  use- 
less for  the  work  of  Judaism,  and  as  history 
proved  this  policy  an  error,  so  would  it  be 
to-day.  The  authorities  thought  they  knew 
what  was  best  for  the  structure  of  Judaism. 
But  they  did  not.  To  put  Jesus  out  of  the 
road  seemed  to  them  the  best  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  real  interest  of  God.  His  spirit 
was  a  rebuke  to  their  selfishness,  and  their 
worldly  temper  found  no  place  or  use  for  a 
gospel  like  his.  But  he  warns  them  that  this 
is  a  short-sighted  policy  which  will  end  in 
their  own  supersession  (verse  9). 

The  reply  to  the  political  question  (verses 
13-17)  is  another  illustration  of  what  we 
may  call  the  mental  readiness  of  Jesus.  He 
was  not  to  be  trapt  in  any  dangerous  dis- 
cussion. He  sees  through  the  flattery  which 
praised  him  insincerely  as  straightforward, 
and  declines  to  pronounce  on  the  political 
issue.  There  were  some  questions  which 
Jesus  refused  to  answer  as  irrelevant  to  his 
real  mission.  He  did  not  come  into  the 
world  to  lay  down  codes  for  nations  or  rules 
for  patriotism.  If  the  Jews  made  no  scruple 
about  using  Boman  money,  however,  why 
should  they  hesitate  to  pay  their  dues  to  the 
Boman  Empire  T  So  far  he  goes,  by  way  of 
exposing  the  insincerity  of  his  opponents. 
Jesus  sees  no  incongruity  necessarily  between 
the  plain  duties  of  national  existence  and 
personal  religion. 

The  problem  set  by  the  Sadducees  (verses 
38-27)  was  deeper,  and  Jesus  meets  it 
partly  on  the  ground  of  the  Old  Testament, 
rendering  a  serious  answer  as  well  as  a  re- 
buke ("ye  do  greatly  err")  to  the  vulgar, 
silly  setting  of  the  case  by  his  inquirers. 
There  is  explicit  proof  or  revelation  of  im- 
mortality in  the  Old  Testament,  in  God's 
relatione  to  the  human  soul  as  it  is  there 
described.    And  also  "the  power  of  God  "  is 
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not  to  be  limited  by  our  experience  in  this 
world.  As  one  expositor  has  put  it,  "the 
Christian  believes  in  immortality,  on  the  one 
hand,  because  man  is  not  merely  a  piece  of 
nature,  but  the  friend  of  God,  and,  on  tiie 
other,  because  the  power  of  God  can  sustain 
man's  being  in  other  modes  than  the  present 
physical  one — ^modes  of  which  a  glimpse  at 
^  least  has  been  given  in  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus," 

The  effect  of  the  earlier  discussion  is  care- 
fully noted  (verses  12,17).  The  impression 
produced  by  this  argument  is  described  in 


verses  28-36,  where  a  receptive  and  sympa- 
thetic scribe  is  induced  to  agree  heartily 
with  what  Jesus  says  upon- the  supreme  com- 
mandment of  love  to  God  and  man.  Devotion 
to  God  is  defined,  not  in  terms  of  ritual  or 
of  any  monastic  separation  from  the  breath- 
ing world,  but  as  love  to  one's  nei^bor. 
Such  is  the  principle  of  Jesus,  and  it  silences 
all  criticism.  "  No  man  after  that  durst  ask 
him  any  question."  The  impression  which  he 
has  made  was  enough  to  prove  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  a  hostile  character  would  end  in 
the  discomfiture  of  the  eritie. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  DREAMS,  HEBREW  AND 

BABYLONIAN 


A  SUBJECT  of  Biblical  interest  little  dis- 
cnst,  purposely  avoided,  or  treated  with 
little  rationality  is  the  belief  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  dreams.  Yet  a  glance  at  the 
concordance  shows  that  from  Genesis  to 
Daniel  and  Joel,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
itself,  the  dream  was  regarded  as  affording 
basis  for  prediction.  While  the  ordinary 
practise  of  augury  and  divination  was 
sternly  forbidden  in  legislation  (Deut. 
18:9-14)  and  denounced  by  prophets 
(Jer.  27:9,  &e.},  there  long  remained  in 
use  at  least  one  method  of  divination  (the 
lot — ^probably  the  "ITrim  and  Thumonim" 
was  a  method  of  casting  a  lot).  Belief  in 
the  dream  as  significant,  indeed  as  a  means 
of  divine  revelation,  continued  even  longer 
(cf .  the  promise  in  Joel  2 :  28,  eited  in 
Acts  2:17). 

Three  things  are  easily  demonstrable: 
(1)  belief  in  the  predictive  significance  of 
dreams  and  other  events  or  happenings  was 
common  to  the  peoples  who  surrounded  or 
inhabited  Canaan;  (2)  the  Hebrews  made 
determined  efforts  to  eradicate  magic  and 
divination;  (3)  suh  rosa,  a  good  deal  of 
both  magic  and  divination  persisted  among 
the  people,  while  the  dream  continued  to 
hold  its  own,  even  in  enlightened  cir- 
cles. 

Much  information  has  been  gained  from 
the  cuneiform  tablets  which  brings  at  least 
presumptive  illumination  to  Biblical  state- 
ments. It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered 
that  the  dominant  culture  of  Canaan  when 
the  Hebrews  entered  was  Babylonian,  as 
proved  by  the  Amama  tablets.  In  Baby- 
lonia a  semiscientific  system  of  recording 


existed  which  was  used  to  found  and  sup- 
port a  theory  and  a  practise  of  interpreta- 
tion of  events  and  coincidences.  That  is, 
record  was  made  of  events  occurring  within 
a  eertain  period  (a  day  or  month  or  year). 
This  was  so  far  scientific  On  the  other 
hand,  events  which  were  merely  coinciden- 
tal were  often  connected  as  tho  more 
intimately  or  insignificantly  (causaHy)  re- 
lated. Then,  when  a  similar  "  prior  "  event 
reoccurred  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  fore- 
runner of  the  event  which  had  followed  in 
the  first  instance.  This  was  unscientific 
Yet  in  this  way  in  the  course  of  centuries 
a  method  of  interpreting  events  and  dreams 
grew  up,  very  much  as  the  more  scientific 
prognostication  of  weather-eonditions  hat 
grown  up  from  observing  the  consequences 
of  eertain  other  weather-conditions  and  in- 
terpreting them  scientifically.  And  doubtless . 
much  of  this  Babylonian  method  was  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews. 

From  Babylonia  a  large  mass  of  this  kind 
of  record  literature  has  been  recovered, 
but  much  the  larger  part  of  it  is  concerned 
with  interpretation  of  extraordinary  events 
(teratoscopy),  and  of  omens  seen  in  mark- 
ings on  the  livers  of  sacrificial  animals 
(hepatoscopy),  in  movements  of  liquids  in 
cups  (lecanomancy),  and  of  stars  (astrol- 
ogy). That  there  were  great  series  of 
tablets  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  has 
long  been  known,  but  in  general  only  from 
fragments.  In  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Museum  Journal  for  June,  1917, 
Stephen  Langdon  briefly  discusses  an  al- 
most perfectly  preserved  tablet  in  the  uni- 
versity's collection  which  seems  to  be  a 
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"dream  tablet,''  and  belonga  to  about  the 
fifteenth  eentniy  B.a  A  eolophon  states 
that  "there  are  86  lines/'  and  it  is  evident 
that  each  line  is  an  omen.  The  tablet  fol- 
lows the  osnal  method  of  interpretation 
followed  in  matters  other  than  dreams. 
Thus — ^the  observer  or  observed  is  supposed 
to  face  the  north  (a  lucky  quarter),  his 
right  is  toward  the  east  (lucky),  the  region 
at  his  left  (west)  is  therefore  unlucky,  as 
ia  that  at  his  back  (the  south). 

Mr.  Langdon  thinks  that  the  tablet  illus- 
trates also  ^*  the  negative  side  of  this  prin- 
ciple," namely,  that  anything  disadvan- 
tageous seen  on  the  right  means  bad  luck, 
seen  on  the  left  means  good  luck,  and  so  on. 
That  is,  not  merely  the  cardinal  direction, 
but  the  character  of  the  happening  was 
taken  into  account  in  the  interpretation. 
Thus 

''  If  hlB  right  eye  flow,  sickness  will  appear; 
If  his  left  eye  flowj  his  heart  will  be  glad." 

That  is,  a  dream  of  misfortune  in  the  lucky 
quarter  (east)  foretells  disaster;  one  in  the 


unlucky  quarter  reverses  the  general  effect 
of  events  happening  there. 

For  a  complete  translation  and  elucida- 
tion of  this  tablet  those  interested  will 
probably  have  to  wait  for  Mr.  Langdon's 
next  volume,  as  only  about  twenty-two  of 
the  original  eighty-six  lines  are  given.  But 
with  each  discovery  and  discussion  of  this 
sort  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  habits 
of  thought  of  men  in  Bible  times.  Put  in 
scientific  phrase,  this  means  that  we  are* 
gaining  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the'^ 
Hebrews  and  their  contemporaries.  This 
always  makes  for  a  clearer  and  more  nearly 
correct  interpretation  of  the  Bible  itself. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  Baby- 
Ionian  times  down  attempts  have  been 
made  among  many  people  to  interpret 
dreams  on  the  basis  of  observed  fact.  Even 
among  the  schoolmen  such  attempts  are 
found.  The  views  of  Freud  are  now  recog- 
nized as  coming  nearer  to  a  satisfactory 
explanation  than  any  which  preceded,  and 
are  making  their  way  with  some  accelera- 
tion. G.  W.  G. 
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Thb  capture  of  Hebron,  by  the  British, 
on  December  6,  1917,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  war  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student  of  history  and 
tradition.  The  town  is  situated  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
Judean  highlands.  Its  present  population  is 
about  fifteen  thousand,  of  whom  twelve 
hundred  are  Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
sacred  cities  of  the  Mohammedans  and  one 
which  has  been  in  its  central  interest  most 
exclusively  guarded  by  them. 

Hebron  is  connected  in  history  with  the 
patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as 
their  residence  and  burial-place.  It  includes 
Mamre  (Gen.  13:18)  and  Machpelah  (Gen. 
23:17).  Its  ancient  name  was  Kiriaph- 
arba  (Joshua  14:15).  This  name  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  City  of  Four,  and 
here  tradition  begins  its  work  by  assuming 
that  the  four  refer  to  Adam  and  the  three 
patriarchs  already  mentioned.  There  is  an- 
other possibility,  namely,  that  it  means  the 
Fourfold  City.  It  was  among  the  conquests 
of  Joshua  end  Caleb  (Joshua  14:12; 
15:14).  It  was  fortified  by  Behoboam 
(2  Chron.  11:10),  and  after  the  Return 
received  its  old  name  "  Eariaph-arba."     After 


that  it  was  successively  in  the  possession  of 
different  Powers  until  its  capture  by  the 
Mohammedans  when  they  overran  Palestine. 

The  traditional  sites  about  Hebron  are 
numerous.  Eshcol  is  one  of  them  (Num. 
13:23,  24),  also  'Ain  Judeideh,  a  vault 
where  Adam  and  Eve  are  supposed  to  have 
mourned  for  Abel;  above  which  are  the 
traditional  tombs  of  Jesse  and  Buth  and 
of  Abner.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 
these  tombs  are  is  the  red  earth  from  which, 
traditionally,  Adam  was  made.  Two  miles 
to  the  west  is  one  of  the  finest  oaks  in  Pales- 
tine, measuring  22^  feet  in  circumference, 
pointed  out  since  the  twelfth  century  as 
Abraham's  Oak.  Only  two  miles  to  the 
north  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  build- 
ing, 200  ft.  X  165,  of  large  stones,  called  the 
House  of  Abraham,  and,  traditionally,  the 
site  of  Abraham's  tent. 

The  central  feature  of  the  city,  however, 
is  the  Haram,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  the 
caves  (of  Machpelah)  which,  traditionally, 
contain  the  bodies  of  the  patriarchs  and 
their  wives.  The  Haram  is  enclosed  by  a 
quadrangle  of  masonry  (probably  Hero- 
dian),  197  ft.  x  111,  of  gray  limestone,  each 
course  receding  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
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preceding.  The  eonstnxction  is  similar  to 
that  at  the  '^  wailing-place ''  in  Jertualem. 
It  is  this  spot  about  which  the  principal 
interest  centers.  This  interest  is  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  spot  in  the  possession 
of  Mohammedans  has  been  so  exclusively 
guarded  as  these  caves.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  they  have  not  been  investi- 
gated by  any  Christians  since  the  Moham- 
medans came  into  possession  of  the  city. 
The  only  Europeans  who  are  known  to  have 
entered  the  enclosure  itself  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  Spaniard  Yadia  (Ali  Bey),  in 
1807;  Giovanni  Finati,  1816;  a  servant  of 
Mr.  Munro,  1833;  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  1834, 
who  was  let  down  into  the  cavern,  but  imme- 
diately came  up;  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later 
King  Edward  VII.)  in  1862,  accompanied  by 
Dean  Stanley  (Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Church,  pp.  483  following) ;  Mr.  James 
Ferguson,  in  1864  (The  Holy  Sepviohre, 
Appendix  J) ;  Col.  Warren,  in  1867,  saw  the 
iron  door  which  is  said  to  lead  into  the  caves 
or  burial-places,  which  door,  traditionally, 
had  not  been  opened  for  600  years;  in  1882, 
by  Princes  Albert  Victor  and  George  of 
Wales  and  their  party,  which  included  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  and  Captain  Conder,  the 
noted  authorities  on  Palestinian  geography 
and  history. 

Inasmi  ch  as  antiquarian  research  had  not 
come  into  existence  in  any  scientific  sense 
before  the  Mdiammedan  conquest,  and  none 
has  been  permitted  since  because  of  the 
jealous  guarding  already  mentioned,  the 
content  of  the  caves  is  entirely  unknown. 


The  most  privileged  of  the  visitors  men- 
tioned above,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Ibrahim  Pae^  visited  only  the  cenotaphs  of 
the  patriarchs,  erected  above  the  eaves,  which 
are  the  traditional  burying-place  of  the 
patriarchs.  As  a  consequence  the  contents 
of  the  caves  are  entirely  unknown  by  €9iris- 
tian  antiiorities.  Whether  this  spot  is  the 
real  burying-place  of  the  patriarchs  may 
perhaps  be  learned,  or  at  least  made  prob- 
able, by  the  investigation  which  is  certain 
to  come  if  the  British  succeed  in  holding 
Palestine.  There  is  considerate  theoretical 
doubt  whether  this  spot  or  the  so-eaUed 
House  of  Abraham,  or  perhaps  some  other, 
is  the  real  burying-place  of  the  patriarchs 
(compare  Gen.  49:31;  50:13);  and  even  if 
this  site  be  that  of  the  genuine  tombs,  we 
can  not  know  until  investigation  has  been 
made  whether  the  tombs  have  been  rifled. 
The  pro  and  con  are  particularly  perplex- 
ing, since  on  the  one  side  is  the  well-known 
itch  of  palms  of  guardians  of  sacred  places, 
and  on  the  other  hand  is  the  known  rever- 
ence of  Mohammedans  for  those  whom  they 
regard  as  their  ancestors  and,  in  general, 
for  such  sacred  places  as  tombs.  The  sub- 
sequent capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  British 
on  December  10  seems  to  make  more  likely 
the  retention  of  Hebron  by  the  Briti^  at 
least  long  enough,  if  no  more,  to  secure  a 
thorough  investigation  of  these  interesting 
caves,  for  centuries  sealed  from  Christian 
eyes,  the  approach  guarded  with  a  care 
exhibited  not  even  at  Mekka  by  the  Moham- 
medan possessors. 


LIFE  IN  LARSA  4,000  YEARS  AGO 

Through  oversight  the  cut  referred  to  in  the  article  on  "Life  in  Larsa  4,000  years 
ago,''  on  page  314  of  the  April  number,  was  omitted.  The  picture  is  reproduced  on  page 
*432  of  this  number. 


THE  FULFILMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY 

The  Eev.  Eichabd  Bobbrts,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Jeau8  ealled  them  unto  him,  and  said,  Ye 
know  that  the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  lord 
it  over  them,  &c. — Matt.  20:25-28. 

The  other  day  at  the  home  of  a  friend  I 
saw  a  manuscript  poem  which  was  called 
''Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight.'' 
The  burden  of  the  poem  was  that  this 
great  upheaval  which  has  shaken  the 
earth  had  awakened  the  spirit  of  Lincoln 
from  its  sleep  and  sent  it  wandering  sadly 
and  restlessly  through  the  familiar  haunts 
of  the  days  of  its  flesh,  and  that  the  sor- 
rowful spirit  would  find  no  rest  again 
until  the  cause  of  the  people  for  which 
Lincoln  had  lived  and  so  nobly  labored 
had  triumphed  finally  and  fully  through- 
out the  world.  The  fancy  is  surely  not 
without  a  peculiar  appeal  to  us,  for  the 
American  people  have  no  tradition  nobler 
than  the  principle  of  popular  sovereigntj, 
and  no  inheritance  more  onerous  than 
that  of  seeing  (to  use  Lincoln's  own 
words)  "that  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth."  But  just  because  the 
American  people  are  no  more  immune  than 
other  people  from  the  danger  of  allowing 
their  ideals  to  pass  into  catchwords,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  continually 
thinking  out  freshly  and  boldly  the  whole, 
full  meaning  of  this  precious  thing. 

I  make  no  apology  for  asking  you  to 
spend  a  Sunday  morning  on  this  subject, 
tho  I  can  not  hope  to  do  more  than  to 
remind  you  of  some  things  that  you  know 
and  to  suggest  a  line  or  two  along  which 
you  may  pursue  your  own  thought.  Let 
me  say  first  of  all  that  the  democratic 
ideal,  even  if  it  be  not  a  derivative  from 
Christianity,  finds  its  most  powerful 
indorsement  in  Christianity.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical application  to  the  political  order  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  infinite  and, 
therefore,  the  equal  worth  of  every  human 
souL  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  a  complete  and  final 
application  of  that  doctrine.     Lideed,  it  is 


only  the  first  and  initial  application  of  it 
to  the  problems  of  social  life.  When  we 
have  established  the  principle  that  Jack's 
vote  is  as  good  as  his  master's,  even  when 
we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Jill's 
vote  is  as  good  as  Jack's,  we  have  done 
no  more  than  to  create  the  framework  of 
a  full  democracy.  And  when  I  speak  of 
the  fulfilment  of  democracy  I  am  thinking 
of  those  further  moral  implications  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  equal  worth  of  souls  which 
must  be  accepted  and  realized  if  around 
the  form  of  government  we  would  create 
a  living  society,  if  we  would  clothe  the 
skeleton  with  living  flesh. 

And  let  us  remember  that  always  the 
chief  peril  to  democracy  is  within  itself. 
Not  all  the  junkers  in  the  world  can 
destroy  democracy;  they  may  threaten  it, 
they  may  even  for  a  while  here  or  there 
strangle  it;  but  they  can  not  by  force 
destroy  it  any  more  than  they  can  destroy 
the  sunlight.  For  the  democratic  ideal 
has  its  historic  origin,  as  Lord  Morley  has 
said,  ''in  the  nature  of  things."  And 
"  the  nature  of  things "  will  sooner  or 
later  outwit  and  defeat  the  strategy  which 
would  endeavor  to  elude  or  to  destroy  it. 
The  thing  has  its  roots  in  men's  souls;  to 
destroy  the  democratic  ideal  you  must 
needs  first  destroy  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  and  that  is  a  task  which  a  super- 
Bismarck  might  well  shrink  from.  Tho 
enemies  rise  and  mass  themselves  against 
it,  tho  here  and  there  they  may  inflict 
injury  upon  it  and  hinder  its  growth, 
nothing  that  they  can  devise  or  do  can 
destroy  it  or  prevent  its  ultimate  triumph. 
For  its  foundations  are  four-square  with 
the  ground-plan  of  the  universe;  and  you 
will  need  to  cast  God  down  from  his 
throne  and  to  stand  the  moral  universe 
upon  its  head  before  you  can  create  the 
outward  conditions  necessary  to  the 
destruction  of  the  democratic  ideal. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  a 
particular     democracy     may     not     perma- 
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nently  go  imder.  But  if  it  does,  that  will 
be  mainly  due  to  some  inner  weakness  or 
to  some  falsity  in  itself.  It  is  beset  more 
perilously  and  more  consistently  by  in- 
ward enemies  than  by  danger  from  with- 
out— those  inner  enemies  that  lurk  in 
men's  souls.  For  tho  there  be  a  democrat 
in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  also  an  aristo- 
crat; there  is  a  double  strain  in  human 
nature — the  social  and  the  selfish.  De- 
mocracy  is  the  product  of  the  social  strain. 
Aristocracy,  imperialism,  jingoism  spring 
out  of  the  selfish  strain.  The  ultimate 
battle-ground  of  the  democratic  ideal  is 
An  our  hearts.  After  the  external  enemies 
of  democracy  are  defeated  on  land  and 
on  sea,  democracy  will  have  to  go  on 
fighting  for  its  life  in  our  souls  for  many 
a  long  day — ^until,  indeed,  that  day  comes 
when  our  human  nature  shall  by  the  grace 
of  God  be  wholly  purged  of  the  residual 
ape  and  tiger  within  us.  The  ultimate 
problem  of  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  is  to  make  it  safe  in  our  own 
hearts.  It  will  survive  the  onslaughts  of 
jingoes,  chauvinists,  and  Pan-Oermans; 
what  it  can  not  survive  are  treason  and 
neglect  in  men's  souls.  The  former  may 
cut  off  a  branch  here  and  there  from  the 
tree,  but  the  latter  poisons  the  whole  tree 
at  its  roots. 

The  ten  years  which  have  for  their  mid- 
point the  Boer  War  were  bad  days  for 
democracy  in  England.  They  were  dom- 
inated by  the  acutest  and  worst  type  of 
national  self-interest;  and  the  assault  on 
the  Boer  republics  in  South  Africa  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  that  decadence  of 
the  democratic  spirit.  Professor  L.  T. 
Hobhouse,  in  his  great  study,  Democracy 
and  Beactian,  traces  the  decreased  influ- 
ence of  the  democratic  ideal  in  that  period 
to  four  sources. 

First. — To  a  decay  in  vivid  and  pro- 
found religious  belief. 

Secondly. — To  the  diffusion  of  a  strain 
of  German  idealistic  philosophy  which 
swelled  the  current  of  retrogression  from 
the  plain,  human,  rationalistic  way  of  look- 
ing at  life  and  its  problems.  The  word 
"idealistic"  is  used  here  not  in  its  ordi- 
nary meaning  for  common  folk,  but  in  its 
technical  meaning  for  philosophers,  and 
what  it  means  is  that,  thinking  in  pure 
abstractions,  the  tendency  has  been,  among 
other    things,    to    give    a    mystical,    meta- 


physical significance  to  the  6tate,  to  defy 
it  and  to  make  it  a  sacrosanct  thing,  an 
end  in  itself  and  a  law  to  itself — ^to  exalt 
the  pure  idea  above  persons,  to  elevate 
an  abstraction  above  the  facts  of  life. 
The  ultimate  logic  of  this  idea  we  have 
had  tragical  occasion  to  follow  in  the  Ger- 
man performances  of  the  last  three  years. 

Thirdly. — ^The  career  of  Bismarck  and  the 
outward  glamour  of  his  policy. 

Fourthly. — "  By  far  the  most  potent  intel- 
lectual support  of  the  reaction  was  the 
belief  that  physical  science  had  given  its 
•verdict — ^for  it  came  to  this — in  favor  of 
violence  against  social  justice." 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  theory  that 
the  law  of  nature  is  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, the  issue  of  which  is  the  survival 
of  the  fittest;  and  once  more  we  have 
seen  the  logic  of  an  idea  come  to  fruit 
in  the  justifications  of  war  as  a  "biologi- 
cal necessity." 

Now,  I  have  quoted  Hobhouse's  careful 
analysis  because  it  reduces  itself  at  last 
to  two  very  simple  things — ^first,  that  the 
thing  that  made  for  the  decline  of  democ- 
racy in  England  during  these  years  was 
the  unholy  alliance  of  materialism  and 
self-regard,  that  is,  certain  inward  ten- 
dencies in  men;  and,  secondly,  that  these 
tendencies  were  both  excused  and  stimu- 
lated by  certain  general  currents  of 
thought — the  decline  of  religious  belief 
under  the  pressure  of  scientific  material- 
ism, and  the  illusion  of  power  and  size, 
apparently  justified  by  philosophy  and 
vindicated  by  the  glamour  of  Bismarck's 
career.  And  of  these  two  circumstances 
the  more  important  is  the  first.  For  the 
fashions  in  thought  that  justify  our 
policies  spring  from  the  same  psycholog- 
ical roots  as  the  policies  themselves.  And 
we  come  back  to  my  contention  that  at 
last  the  issues  of  democracy  have  to  be 
fought  and  carried  in  our  souls.  The 
tempers  that  make  for  jingoism,  Pan- 
Germanism,  and  all  the  antidemocratic 
traditions  in  the  life  of  the  world  have 
their  springs  in  us,  in  every  one  of  us; 
wli3n  they  gain  the  upper  hand,  you  have 
tho  result  which  we  have  known  too  well 
in  the  histories  of  empires  all  the  way 
down  from  Babylon  to  Berlin;  and 
democracy  is  at  last  safe  only  when  every 
man  girds  himself  to  beat  down  within 
himself  all  the  strains  of  self-regard  and 
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pride  whichi  when  they  are  allowed  to 
nilc  as,  mount  np  and  multiply  into  those 
monsters  of  self-aggrandizement  and 
aggression  whieh  have  throughout  the 
ages  laid  waste  and  drenched  in  blood  this 
fair  world  of  our  inheritance.  In  General 
Gordon's  diary  there  is  an  entry  of  this 
kind:  ''This  morning,  for  half  an  hour, 
hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord," 
and  beneath  every  contribution  which  we 
may  make  to  the  defense  and  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  at  this  or  any  other 
time  is  this  fundamental  necessity  of 
hewing  Agag — ^the  potential  jingo  in  every 
one  of  us — in  pieces  continually  before  the 
Lord. 

Lord  Morley — and  no  other  man  has 
written  more  wisely  or  deeply  concerning 
democracy — ^f aces  us  in  one  of  his  essays 
with  the  question:  "  Do  you  mean  a  doc- 
trine or  a  force,  constitutional  parchment 
or  a  glorious  evangel;  perfected  machin- 
ery for  the  wire-puller,  the  party  tac- 
tician, the  spoilsman  and  the  boss,  or  the 
high  and  stem  ideals  of  a  Mazzini  or  a 
Tolstoy  f"'  New  York  has  had  too  long 
an  experience  of  the  exploitation  of 
democratic  forms  for  selfish  ends — ^the 
very  word  "Tammany"  has  become  the 
classic  description  of  this  kind  of  thing — 
to  need  to  have  this  point  emphasized. 
The  ideal  of  democracy  is  a  fair  field  for 
every  man;  in  practise  too  often  it  has 
meant  a  fair  field  only  to  the  strong  man 
or  to  groups  of  strong  men  who  have 
perverted  it  into  new  privileges  for  them- 
selves and  new  disabilities  for  the  rest. 
In  government  it  has  often  meant,  not 
Lincoln's  ideal  of  ''government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  but 
government  by  a  well-to-do  oligarchy  in 
the  interests  of  privileged  classes.  This 
does  not  mean  that  democracy  is  wrong  or 
impossible,  but  simply  that  it  is  incom- 
plete; and  our  business  is  to  complete  it. 
In  France  the  revolution  established  the 
democratic  principle  of  equality;  but  just 
because  it  went  no  further  it  simply  offered 
a  fair  field  to  the  strong  man,  and  pres- 
ently the  strong  man  came  out  on  top  i& 
the  person  of  Napoleon;  and  with  him  the 
empire,  and  you  know  what  that  episode 
cost  Europe.  And  that  is  the  perpetual 
danger  of  unfulfilled  democracy. 

Well,  then,  what  is  this  living  principle 
which  finds  its  expression  in  democratic 


forms  of  government  but  must  be  continu- 
ously applied  if  democratic  government  is 
to  develop  into  a  democratic  society  t 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  the  Chris- 
tian iadorsement  of  democracy  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  infinite  and  therefore  the 
equal  worth  of  living  souls.  You  observe 
that  I  speak  of  equal  worth,  not  of  equal 
capacity;  and  it  is  sometimes  supposed 
that  the  equality  of  worth  is  made  null 
and  void  by  the  inequality  of  capacity. 
And  so  if  we  were  living  in  a  universe 
whose  sole  law  was  competition,  it  would 
be.  But  the  doctrine  of  equal  worth  pre- 
supposes that  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  the 
fundamental  law  of  human  life  is  not 
competition,  but  cooperation.  Unequal 
capacity  does  not  disprove  equal  worth 
in  a  world  where  the  ruling  principle  is 
mutual  service.  And  the  natural  corollary 
of  the  doctrine  of  equal  worth  is  mutual 
service.  In  a  selfish  universe  the  weak 
serve  the  strong;  in  a  social  universe  the 
strong  and  the  weak  will  serve  each  other, 
and  to  great  capacity  belongs  the  privilege 
of  great  service.  Capacity  is  the  measure, 
not  of  worth,  but  of  obligation.  Now  in 
one  of  the  very  few  political  references 
which  Jesus  made  this  point  is  stated  with 
the  utmost  plainness.  "Ye  know  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them," 
and  in  Luke's  account  he  goes  on,  "and 
they  that  have  authority  over  them  are 
called  benefactors."  There  is  a  broad 
irony  here.  The  emperors  and  autocrats 
sometimes  concede  to  their  subjects  some 
fragment  of  the  natural  rights  of  which 
they  have  despoiled  them,  and  then  they 
pose  as  benefactors.  How  little  the  im- 
perialist mind  changes  I  The  imperialists 
of  all  lands  who  talk  of  conferring  the 
benefits  of  civilization  on  weak  and  back- 
ward races  under  cover  of  exploiting  them 
— ^the  Pan-Germans  who  are  going  to  grant 
the  blessings  of  Kultur  to  the  lesser 
breeds  without  the  law — ^they  are  true  to 
their  ancient  prototypes.  "But,"  said 
Jesus,  "  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you.  He 
that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be- 
come the  servant  of  all."  Great  capacity 
is  for  great  service,  and  this  is  the  moral 
law  for  the  fulfilment  of  democracy. 
Equality  of  worth  is  politically  exprest 
in  equality  of  standing;  but  it  must  go 
beyond  that  point  and  be  ethically  exprest 
in  unreserved  mutual  service.    The  polit- 
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ical  triumph  of  democracy  is  secured,  I 
believe,  for  all  time,  if  only  we  press  on 
to  the  goal  of  its  moral  victory.  When 
we  have  learned  the  great  lesson  that 
democracy  does  not  mean  an  opportunity 
for  the  individual  to  grind  his  own  ax,  but, 
rather,  the  privilege  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  serving  his  neighbor,  then  man- 
kind will  sweep  invincibly  along  that 
royal  road  whose  end  is  the  city  of  God. 
And  if  these  days  Abraham  Lincoln  be 
walking  at  midnight,  with  his  heart  torn 
for  the  miseries  of  the  common  peoples  of 
the  earth,  I  would  fain  believe  that  even 
through  his  sorrow  his  heart  is  uplifted 
in  a  prayer  that  a  great  and  flaming  social 
passion  may  sweep  over  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  which  will  charge  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  with  undying  power  of  self- 
fulfilment;  and  through  his  tears  his  eyes 
descry  afar  off  the  gleaming  towers  of 
the  city  of  his  dreams,  glorious  in  the  sun- 
shine of  social  justice  and  perfect  free- 
dom, where  at  last  men  are  like  unto  the 
Son  of  Man,  who  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister. 

But  if  democracy  is  to  be  moralized, 
let  us  remember  that  it  must  be  spiritu- 
alized. The  last  enemy  of  democracy  is 
materialism.  Democracy  can  grow  and 
thrive  only  in  a  world  of  spiritual  values; 
that  is  to  say,  of  real  human  values.  Our 
need  is  to  see  God,  see  him  everywhere, 
but  see  him  supremely  in  his  fairest 
handiwork,  our  fellow  man.  The  cry  of 
our  time  is  for  a  spiritual  insight  which 


will  show  us  that  Jesus  was  not  speaking 
pretty,  religious  sentiment,  but  plain,  im- 
mediate, unmistakable  reality,  when  he 
said:  ''Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.''  Democracy  will  begin  to  shine 
with  splendor  of  perfect  fulfilment  when 
you  and  I  habitually  see  the  Son  of  Man 
— not  only  when  he  is  clad  in  the  white 
robes  of  the  saint,  but  beneath  the  soiled 
and  shabby  exterior  of  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry.  And  what  I,  for  my  part,  would 
crave  God  to  give  me  above  all  other 
gifts  to-day  is  the  grace  of  an  evangelism 
which  should  have  power  to  send  men 
binding  their  brethren  to  their  hearts  in 
the  unity  of  a  life-giving  mutual  service, 
with  the  same  haste  and  the  same  eager- 
ness that  in  times  past  they  have  fled 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  So  far  we  have 
come,  through  many  vicissitudes,  by  the 
sweat  and  blood  and  tears  of  our  fathers, 
to  the  beginnings  of  a  great  society.  The 
foundations  are  laid  and  secure,  and  out  of 
the  confusion  of  this  time,  amid  all  the 
urgent  cries  and  calls  that  reach  our  ears  for 
this  service  and  for  that,  comes  this  deepest 
and  mightiest  call  of  all — the  call  to  be 
baptized  into  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  to  open  our  hearts  to  the  surge  of 
a  moral  passion  which  will  enable  us  to  carry 
triumphantly  our  inheritance  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

"On  to  the  bound  of  the  waste; 
On  to  the  city  of  God," 


FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  WORKER* 

Egbert  F.  Hobton,  MA.,  D.D.,  London,  England 


The  rich  and  poor  meet  together:  the  Lord 
is  the  maker  of  them  all. — Prov.  22:  2. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  conference  last 
month  that  the  workers  look  at  things  from 
their  point  of  view  and  the  employers  look 
at  things  from  their  point  of  view,  and 
that  what  is  wanted  is  the  point  of  view 
from  which  those  two  are  brought  together 
and  seen  to  harmonize  in  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community.  Now  it  might  seem 
obvious  that  the  Church,  which  embraces 
both  parties,  and  has  moreover  the  truth  of 
Christ  to  guide  it,  should  supply  that  com- 
mon  standpoint,   laboring   successfully    for 


the  reconciliation  of  what  seem  to  be  clash- 
ing interests — ^tho  it  is  only  seemingly  and 
not  really  that  those  interests  are  opposed. 
But  unfortunately  the  Church  as  organized 
is  suspected  by  a  great  body  of  the  workers. 
They  believe  that  she  is  supported  by  the 
capitalists  and  the  employer  and  the  priv* 
ileged  class.  Now,  without  stopping  to 
argue  that  point  this  evening,  I  wish  to  say 
that  whoever — whether  persons  alone  or  in 
organization,  in  organized  labor,  or  in  or- 
ganized government,  or  in  public  bodies — 
exercises  the  power  of  such  reconciliation  is 
essentially  Christ's  Church,  for  the  Cliurch 


^Thii  discourse  was  delivered  m  the  numtUy  lecture  at  Lyndhurst  Boad  Oongreffationai  Ohareht 
Hampstead,  London. 
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18  fhat  which  brings  all  together  under  the 
one  heady  namdy,  CSiriat.  Whatever  eepa- 
rates  men,  divides  them,  throws  them  into 
violent  antagonisms,  is  Antichrist.  The 
enemj  sows  the  tares  of  division  and  strife: 
Christ  draws  men  together  in  love  and  mu- 
tual help.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  Church 
is  suspected  hj  the  workers,  if  it  is  said  or 
thought  that  the  Church  fails  to  harmonize 
or  sides  decisively  with  the  employer,  the 
capitalist  and  the  privileged,  if  there  is 
even  a  grain  of  truth  in  that,  it  is  the  clear 
duty  of  every  minister  of  Christ  throughout 
the  land  to  labor  to  remove  that  reproach 
and  make  it  obvious  that  it  is  not  true. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  that  plain 
duty  I  propose  for  a  few  moments  to  look 
with  you  at  the  whole  industrial  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker,  the 
standpoint  of  the  workingman.  His  weekly 
wage  is  all  that  he  has  for  his  wife  and 
children  as  well  as  for  himself.  That  is 
the  one  barrier  between  them  and  want.  It 
IB  an  uncertain  barrier.  Accident  or  disease 
may  incapacitate  him;  the  change  of  indus- 
tries or  markets  may  throw  him  out  of  em- 
ployment. There  is  the  grim  fact  that  life 
is  for  him  a  tooth-and-nail  struggle,  con- 
tinued day  in  and  day  out,  to  obtain  the 
means  of  living;  the  slightest  relaxation 
may  mean  immediate  defeat.  If  the  wage 
oeases,  poverty  knocks  at  the  door.  A  few 
weeks  of  unemployment  mean  a  permanent 
disability  to  be  employed,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
serious  loss  of  efficiency.  This  precarious 
condition  of  the  wage-earner  puts  him  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  em- 
ployers or  capitalists,  who  in  their  contest 
are  not  threatened  with  ruin  and  poverty. 
If  their  business  is  arrested,  the  employers 
can  hold  out  and  dictate  terms.  And  there 
is  another  disqualification  which  appears. 
Political  economy,  which  has  been  called  the 
dismal  science,  is  dismal  in  its  verdict  about 
the  payment  of  labor,  for  it  has  maintained 
always  that  wages  will  sink  to  the  starva- 
tion-point; the  rate  will  be  determined  by 
the  necessities  of  the  workers,  and  those  who 
will  take  the  lowest  wage  will  set  the  rate 
of  wages  and  employers  will  employ  the 
eheiapest  labor.  Political  economy  was  slow 
indeed  to  discover  the  elementary  human 
truth  that  cheap  labor  may  be  bad  labor, 
and  that  high  wages  and  sufficient  leisure 
and  the  amenities  of  life,  by  making  better 
workmen  and  producing  more  and  better 


products,  may  be  a  real  economy.  The  slow- 
ness of  political  economy  to  recognize  that 
el^nentary  and  obvious  fact  created  dis- 
trust in  the  science,  as  it  was  called.  In 
this  grinding  null,  therefore,  that  political 
economy  pointed  out,  the  only  chance  of  the 
workman  was  in  combination  with  his  fel- 
low workmen;  a  union  of  a  trade  might 
keep  up  wages  and  prevent  them  from  sink- 
ing to  starvation-point.  By  limiting  the 
number  of  the  employed,  or  by  restricting 
the  output,  the  union  might  secure  what  the 
individual  could  not — ^a  rise  in  wages  pro- 
portionate to  the  profits  of  the  industry. 
When  that  was  recognized  by  the  leaders  of 
trade-unions,  workmen  who  were  blind 
enough  not  to  join  the  union  were  natui- 
aUy  regarded  with  intense  disapprobation. 
The  term  ''blackleg"  exprest  tiie  feeling 
that  organized  labor  inevitably  felt  toward 
those  who  would  not  organize  and  help  their 
class,  as  it  was  called*  Moreover,  the  union, 
by  sick-pay  and  other  advantages,  offered 
some  security  against  the  uncertainties  and 
fluctuations  of  employment,  and  it  could 
make  the  lot  of  the  worker  far  more  toler- 
able by  rendering  it  lees  precarious.  No  ef- 
forts of  the  unions,  however,  could  give  to 
the  workingman  all  that  he  might  reason- 
ably expect,  or  offer  him  that  freedom  and 
leisure  and  opportunity  that  come  unsought 
to  those  who  hold  private  property;  and, 
worse  still,  the  unions  could  achieve  such  re- 
sults as  they  did  achieve  only  by  the  strong 
weapon  of  strikes,  often  exhausting  their  re- 
sources and  imperiling  the  country,  as  in 
the  great  coal-  or  raOway-strike,  and  thereby 
exciting  the  strongest  prejudice  and  con- 
demnation of  the  community  as  a  whole 
against  themselves.  Thus  the  workman's 
life  has  become  in  the  modern  world  one  of 
contention,  a  struggle  to  obtain  a  very  mod- 
erate degree  of  comfort,  and  a  vast  number 
of  men  have  always  gone  under  and  formed 
what  we  call  the  "submerged  tenth."  Even 
those  who  keep  their  heads  above  water  live 
under  the  constant  feeling  of  injustice  in 
the  community.  They  seem  to  be  debarred 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth,  from  the 
mental  and  spiritual  development  which 
they  think  their  proper  inheritance,  after 
which  they  dimly  grope ;  and,  after  a  life  of 
toil,  they  die  still  in  jwverty.  What  makes 
it  worse  is  that  work,  owing  to  the  use  of 
machinery,  is  more  monotonous,  mechanical, 
and  deadening  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
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hand-labor,  when  eaeh  man  made  something 
himself  and  could  taste  the  joj  of  being  in 
his  degree  a  creator.  In  this  fierce  strag- 
gle of  lif e^  from  which  there  is  no  escape  for 
a  man  unless  he  can  himself  become  an  em- 
ployer and  a  capitalist,  there  is  a  spiritual 
degradation  of  which  he  is  only  too  con- 
scious himself;  the  iron  enters  into  his  soul, 
and  often  as  an  employer  and  a  capitalist  he 
reveals  for  the  first  time  how  he  has  been 
demoralized  in  his  early  experience  and 
struggle.  Directly  you  begin  to  realize 
what  life  means  for  a  workingman  and 
what  forces  combine  to  repress  him,  you  feel 
no  wonder  if  he  is  little  inclined  to  be 
thrifty  and  to  save,  or  if  he  is  tempted  to 
seek  recreation  and  relief  from  his  labor 
in  excitements  such  as  drink  and  gambling. 
There  is  far  more  cause  to  wonder  that  so 
many,  men  resist  these  temptations.  It  is 
proof  of  splendid  stuff  in  the  people — and 
we  ought  to  be  proud  of  it — that  a  vast 
proportion  of  them  under  the  depressing  con- 
ditions of  their  life  remain  still  temperate 
and  self -controlled,  are  good  husbands  and 
fathers,  honest  citizens,  and  even  dili- 
gent in  self -improvement  or  active  ser- 
vice for  the  good  of  their  fellows;  and, 
in  the  time  of  stress  when  their  country 
calls  them,  present  to  the  world  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  a  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion which  are  almost  incredible. 

Now,  judging  by  certain  fundamental 
Christian  qualities,  kindness  and  readiness 
to  help  and  unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice, 
we  may  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
working  people  are  Christians.  Often  be- 
longing to  no  visible  Church,  they  seem 
plainly  to  belong  to  Christ.  Now,  what  is 
the  fundamental  change  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  position  of  the  workers  more  toler- 
able, to  make  it  human,  reasonable.  Chris- 
tian T  I  would  remind  you  that  the  demands 
of  the  workers  are  not  merely  demands  for 
food  and  raiment.  As  one  of  the  noblest 
workers  among  the  people  said  in  her  day, 
some  generation  ago: 

"  Men,  women,  and  children  want  more 
than  food,  shelter,  and  warmth.  Th^  want, 
if  their  lives  are  to  be  full  and  good,  space 
near  their  homes  for  exercise,  quiet,  good 
air,  and  sight  of  grass,  trees,  and  fiowers. 
They  want  color  which  shall  cheer  them  in 
the  midst  of  smoke  and  fog;  they  want 
music  which  shall  contrast  with  the  rattle 
of  motors  and  lift  their  hearts  to  praise  and 
joy;  they  want  the  suggestion  of  nobler  and 


better  things  than  those  that  snrround  them 
day  by  day." 

Miss  Oetavia  Hill  was  describing  what  is 
the  obvious  truth — that  is  what  men  want, 
and  legitimately  want.  Now  I  ask,  how  are 
we  to  obtain  the  change  by  which  the  de- 
mands, the  real  and  justifiable  demands  of 
the  people,  can  be  metf  The  only  answer 
that  I  can  even  conceive  being  given  is  this : 
what  is  needed  is  that  Hie  country  should 
learn  to  see  her  own  interest  in  the  real  well- 
being  of  all  her  people.  The  country's  in- 
terest is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  thai  a 
few  fortunate  or  enterprising  individuals 
should  amass  large  fortunes,  should  eajoj 
large  estates,  and  depopulate  the  country- 
side to  make  their  parks  or  their  deer-for- 
ests. It  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  those 
few  individuals  to  obtain  those  results  of 
the  monopoly  of  wealth,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  not  to  their  advantage  at  all, 
and  certainly  it  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  country  has 
no  interest  whatever  in  making  a  small 
wealthy  class  that  enjoys  everything  and 
then  drags  into  its  service  a  retinue  of  ser- 
vants that  are  no  Icmger  productive  la- 
borers because  they  are  waiting  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  rich.  It  is  not  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  to  have  a  rich  class 
at  all.  As  Canon  Bamett  said  quite  truly, 
"Wealth,  not  poverty,  is  the  national  dan- 
ger," and  we  know  now  quite  clearly  that  a 
great  rich  class  with  overflo?dng  resources 
is  a  source  of  weakness  and  not  of  strength 
to  a  country.  What  the  country  does  de- 
mand, what  is  the  real  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, is  that  all  its  people  should  be  able 
to  live  in  health,  to  be  intelligent,  to  be 
happy,  and  to  be  effective.  What  the  trade- 
unions  therefore  have  striven  for— often  in- 
effectively and  always  with  certain  anti- 
social offsets  to  which  I  have  referred — the 
whole  country  ought  to  strive  for.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  whole  country  to  do  what 
trade-unionists  and  other  combinations  of 
the  employed  have  been  aiming  at.  It 
should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  State  to 
make  the  wages  of  workers  as  high  as  they 
can  possibly  be,  to  make  them  as  secure  as 
they  can  possibly  be,  and  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  bHI  to  live  wisely  and  rationally  and 
helpfully  and  therefore  happily.  That 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  State,  the  very 
meaning  and  purpose  of  a  government.  In 
other  words,  what  is  wanted  is  a  change  of 
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idea  or  of  ideal.  It  is  a  mental  change  that 
is  wanted,  a  change  in  the  meaning  and  the 
function  and  the  aim  of  States,  of  human 
govenunentSy  and  of  human  organizations. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  State  has  been  in 
this  modem  world  to  protect  property  and 
to  give  to  each  person  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  it  for  himself  and  keep- 
ing it  when  he  has  acquired  it;  but  the  main 
purpose  of  the  State  must  now  be  to  pro- 
tect life  and  to  make  all  the  members  of  the 
community  worthy  and  effective.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  State  is  not  to  make  a  privileged 
class,  but  to  make  all  men  privileged  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  great  and  wise  administra- 
tion of  national  resources  and  organization 
of  national  labor.  Nothing  but  a  change 
in  the  idea  can  effect  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary improvement.  I  lay  the  greatest  stress 
on  that  and  ask  you  to  consider  it.  What 
we  want  is  a  clear  vision  of  what  ought  to 
be,  a  real  understanding  of  the  aim  of  a 
great  community,  and  because  we  have  not 
got  that  vision  and  do  not  aim  definitely 
at  a  great  result  we  flounder  and  we  miss 
the  way.  We  are  led  to  think,  by  many 
sources  of  information,  that  this  change 
of  idea  is  occurring  very  widely  in  the 
army,  where  our  young  men,  set  to  a  task 
which  might  well  paralyze  their  efforts,  have 
leisure  to  consider  the  state  of  things  at 
home  and  discuss  frequently  what  the  world 
at  home  is  to  be  when  the  war  is  over. 
That  discussion,  going  on  in  the  very  di- 
rection that  I  have  indicated,  is  full  of 
hope  for  the  future;  but  what  is  wanted 
is  to  connect  this  change  of  idea  with  some- 
thing more  permanent  than  the  mere  pass- 
ing opinions  of  men,  to  connect  it  with  the 
reality  of  the  will  of  God.  As  a  mere 
idea  of  social  betterment,  such  as  Social- 
ists have  frequently  presented,  it  might  be 
weak  and  go  down  before  the  powerful 
interests  which  are  always  warring  against 
the  general  good  of  the  world;  but  suppose 
tills  change  of  idea  is  God's,  suppose  it  is 
his  work  that  is  producing  it,  and  suppose 
that  kingdom  of  God  which  Christ  sought 
to  establish  on  earth  was  very  much  what 
this  change  of  idea  involves.  I  ask  myself 
often,  Was  it  after  all  just  this  wise  or- 
ganization of  human  life  that  men  might 
be  good  and  happy,  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  and  loving  one  another, 
that  Christ  wished  to  see  upon  earth  and 
that   he   called   the  kingdom   of   heaven  t 


Again  and  again  as  I  reflect  the  answer 
comes  back  to  me:  That  is  exactly  what  he 
meant,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth 
is  what  we  are  now  trying  to  realize.  If 
that  be  so,  there  is  a  divine  power  co- 
operating for  its  fulfilment,  and  the  war 
which  has  broken  up  and  discredited  the  old 
order  has  been  God's  weapon  of  destruction 
for  preparing  the  foundations  of  the  better 
order.  I  do  not  want  to  force  Scripture  to 
support  a  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been 
driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but 
as  a  student  of  the  Bible  I  am  more  and 
more  aware  that  the  real  fulfilment  of  the 
Bible  lies  in  the  direction  that  I  am  in- 
dicating. At  Mansfield  House  the  other 
day  some  one  asked  a  speaker  upon  (this 
question:  What  authority  there  was  in  the 
Scripture  for  maintaining  that  the  work- 
ers should  be  adequately  paid  and  should 
have  the  first  claim  upon  the  products  of 
labor.  The  speaker  most  happily  answered 
that  in  a  certain  text  taken  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  St.  Paul  the  answer  is  given. 
''Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treads 
out  the  com,"  said  the  old  law  of  Moses; 
and  St  Paul  quoted  that  and  prest  the 
point  by  saying  that  God  did  not  think  of 
the  ox  but  he  was  thinking  of  men,  and  the 
first  principle  therefore  of  dealing  with 
men  is  that  they  should  have  the  first  claim 
upon  the  products  of  labor.  "Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  com  " 
implies  ''Thou  shalt  not  leave  the  laborer 
short  of  the  products  of  the  labor  for  which 
he  is  responsible.'' 

Now  what  I  am  maintaining  to-night  has 
been  said  again  and  again;  indeed,  I  have 
said  it  myself  in  past  years  in  these  very 
monthly  lectures.  I  have  never  doubted 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bible  pointed  in 
this  direction.  But  we  must  admit  that 
the  Church,  speaking  broadly,  has  been 
blind.  She  would  not  open  her  eyes  to  one 
obvious  truth  which  is  given  in  a  very 
pointed  way  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
it  is  asked,  "If  we  love  not  our  brother 
whom  we  have  seen,  how  shall  we  love  God 
whom  we  have  not  seenf"  It  is  a  most 
crucial  question,  and  yet  the  Church  has  not 
seen  the  point  that  its  protest  of  love  to 
God  is  futOe  unless  it  finds  the  secret  of 
love  to  man,  unless  the  love  of  our  brother 
whom  we  have  seen  becomes  the  guiding 
principle  of  our  life  and  conduct.  The 
Church  has  not  sufficiently  understood,  in 
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these  desperate  days  of  industrial  develop- 
ment since  the  eeonomie  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  example  of  her  Lord. 
She  has  not  seen  that,  while  undoubtedly 
Christ  came  to  lift  our  hearts  up  to  a 
spiritual  world  beyond  and  to  promise  us  a 
life  eternal  with  his  Father,  he  came  also, 
as  a  means  to  that  end,  to  make  human  life 
here  what  it  diould  be,  and  he  came  con- 
scious of  the  conditions,  the  physical  con- 
ditions, on  which  human  happiness  depends. 
Therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church — 
and  must  always  be — ^to  find  out  those  con- 
ditions of  human  happiness,  those  relations 
of  man  with  man  in  which  Christ's  princi- 
ples of  life  may  be  applicable.  We  have 
made  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  none  ef- 
fect, not  because  we  have  disproved  it,  but 
because  we  have  brought  about  conditions 
of  physical  life  in  which  it  becomes  almost 
impossible.  Evidently  the  duty  of  the 
Church  was  this:  to  take  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  the  eternal  law  of  human  conduet 
and  then  to  seek  to  organize  human  life  and 
human  governments  in  such  a  way  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  men  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  Savior's  precept  of  conduct. 

Now  can  we  open  our  eyes,  can  the 
Church  open  her  eyes  and  see  that  here  is 
coming  for  us,  in  this  great  war  and  in  the 
settlement  after  it,  a  great  opportunity  that 
is  not  likely  to  return f  If  we  miss  it,  we  at 
any  rate  in  this  generation  shall  have  no 
fresh    chance    of   changing   the    course    of 


things  and  establishing  the  better  order. 
Can  we  rise  to  the  height  of  our  oppor- 
tunity f  Cftn  we  prepare,  in  God's  si^t  and 
with  the  holy  teaching  of  the  gospel  before 
us,  to  make  a  world  in  which  the  principle 
that  Christ  depends  upon  for  the  realization 
of  his  kingdom  upon  earth  is  possible  f  Ckn 
we  see  the  way  to  bring  the  organization 
of  this  our  beloved  country,  the  ordering 
of  our  industries  and  commerce,  the  settle- 
ment of  our  international  rdatioBS,  into 
harmony  with  the  will  of  Godf  Can  we 
make  that  kingdom  of  Gh>d  which  ia  in 
heaven  a  kingdom  of  God  upon  earthf  On 
we  find,  by  thought  and  prayer  and  coun- 
sel, by  study,  by  self -discipline,  the  way  to 
fulfil  the  great  thought  of  CSirist  that  hu- 
man life  on  this  earth  might  be  absolutely 
good,  pure,  loving,  and  helpful,  and  that 
every  human  being  might  come  into  the 
world  with  an  opportunity  of  living  nobly 
and  serving  earnestly  and  self-sacrifieingly 
his  fellow  men  and  gaining  that  rich  crown 
of  Christ's  reward,  who  says  that  everything 
we  do  to  our  fellow  men  we  do  to  him  and 
all  that  we  leave  undone  to  our  fellow  men 
we  leave  undone  to  him,  the  Son  of  Man  and 
the  Lord  of  all  of  us  f  I  pray  that  to-ni^^t 
in  our  conference  the  Spirit  of  God  may  come 
upon  us  and  we  may  be  led  to  grasp  the 
principles  and  to  discuss  the  very  ways  by 
which  the  great  dream  of  Christ  may  be 
fulfilled  and  God's  great  kingdom  may  come 
on  earth,  the  kingdom  of  light  and  love. 


THE  LAMP  OF  FELLOWSHIP' 

JOBKPH  FoBT  Nkwton,  D.D.,  Londou,  England 


The  fellowihip  of  the  mystery, — ^Eph.  3 :  9. 
Buskin  lighted  his  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture and  set  them  on  golden  candle-sticks 
the  better  to  show  us  that  the  laws  of  build- 
ing are  moral  laws,  whether  they  are  used  in 
erecting  a  cathedral  or  in  making  a  charac- 
ter. If  we  would  build  for  eternity,  he  tells 
us  that  we  must  obey  him  whose  mountain 
peaks  and  forest-aisles  we  imitate  in  our 
temples.  Martineau  lighted  five  ''Watch- 
night  Lamps,"  in  his  noble  sermon  in  Hope 
Street  Church,  and  urged  us  to  keep  our  souls 
awake  watching  for  the  dawn  in  this 
"  solemn  eve  of  an  eternal  day  which  we  call 
human  life."  May  we  not  also  light  the 
great  lamp  of  fellowship  as  we    walk  to- 


gether in  a  twilight  world  where  the  way  is 
dim,  watching  for  the  angel  of  a  new  and 
better  dayf 

If  we  turn  to  the  wise  old  Bible  we  find 
that  the  word  "  fellowship  "  lights  its  pages 
from  end  to  end,  leading  from  a  garden  to 
the  city  of  God.  The  genius  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  individual,  God  speaking  to 
patriarch  or  prophet  in  the  fellowship  of 
revelation,  and  receiving  the  answer,  "  Here 
am  I."  The  New  Testament  knows  little  of 
solitary  religion.  Its  gospel  is  social,  its 
philosophy  a  friendship,  and  there  is  surely 
a  mystery  in  the  words  of  Jesus  when  he 
said,  ''Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  their 
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midst.''  In  the  first  epistle  of  St.  John, 
which  might  be  called  an  epistle  of  fellow- 
ship,  we  read  these  shining  words:  "  If  we 
walk  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another.''  Indeed, 
one  might  sum  up  the  whole  religion  in  the 
word  "fellowship" — a  deep  and  tender  fel- 
lowship of  the  soul  with  Ood,  whose  inspira- 
tion and  help  are  the  supreme  facts  of  life; 
and  then,  turning  manward,  filling  all  the 
relations  of  life  with  the  spirit  of  sincere 
and  sympathetic  fellowship.  Trulj  it  has 
been  said, 

"Fellowship  is  heaven. 
Lack  of  feUowship  is  hell." 

Now,  the  law  of  fellowship  is  an  insight, 
an  experience,  an  interest,  an  affection  held 
in  common,  and  no  one  can  live  without  it 
— ^unless  he  be  like  that  lady  in  the  story 
of  Stamhoul  Nights  who  lived  alone  in  a 
house  of  mirrors,  her  craving  for  company 
satisfied  by  a  thousand  reflections  of  herself. 
It  is  a  mad  world,  but,  thank  heaven,  not  so 
mad  as  that.  Normal  human  beings  have 
what  Henry  James  called  "a  contributing 
and  participating  view  of  life,"  and  that  is 
the  very  genius  of  fellowship.  Albeit  both 
qualities  are  needed,  else  the  feast  is  marred, 
as  it  always  is  when  one  tries  to  get  with- 
out giving.  Long  of  old  the  wise  k  Kempis 
said  that  "he  who  seeks  his  own  loses  the 
things  in  common,"  loses  even  what  he 
seeks.  Fellowship  is  a  necessity  of  artist 
and  artizan,  of  the  philosopher  not  less  than 
the  saint.  Bowland  Sill,  speaking  of  his 
isolation,  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  For  my  part 
I  long  to  fall  in  with  somebody.  This 
picket-duty  is  monotonous.  I  hanker  after 
a  shoulder  on  this  side  and  on  the  other." 
Our  Yankee  poets  were  accused  of  having  a 
"  mutual  admiration  society,"  and  it  was  so. 
They  sang  more  sweetly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sympathy  and  appreciation,  each  one 
eager  to  welcome  the  work  of  the  others. 
Such  is  the  need  of  fellowship  by  which 
poets  come  in  dusters  and  the  fine  arts 
travel  in  groups,  and  it  runs  all  through 
human  life. 

Deep  and  passionate  is  the  hunger  of  the 
modern  man  for  fellowship,  each  lonely  soul 
seeking  to  escape  from  the  cell  of  self- 
knowledge  into  a  larger  life.  Clubs,  cults, 
gilds,  crafts,  and  fraternities  without  num- 
ber betray  how  insistent  it  is,  how  im- 
portunate.    Boors  are  closed  in  our  faces 


on  every  side,  doors  of  mystery  behind 
which  those  entitled  to  enter  hold  fellow- 
ship in  behalf  of  trade  or  draft,  sharing  a 
common  interest,  speaking  a  conunon  lan- 
guage. There  are  also  fellowships  of  art,  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  each  having  its  mys- 
tery, its  community  of  spirit  and  purpose 
by  which  men  are  drawn  together  As  Brown- 
ing said,  God  has  a  few  to  whom  he  whis- 
pers in  the  ear, 

''The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome, 
*Tis  we  musicians  know"; 

and  hence  the  feUowship  of  the  mystery  of 
music.  Slowly,  after  long  tragedy,  man  is 
learning  that  it  is  what  he  shares  that 
makes  life  worth  living,  and  that  he  who 
seeks  his  selfish  gain  at  the  cost  or  neglect 
of  his  fellows  shuts  himself  up  in  a  prison, 
hiding  the  face  of  God.  Vague  it  is,  per- 
vasive as  an  air,  but  it  is  a  token  of  hope : 

"  'Tis  the  world-prayer  drawing  nearer, 
Claiming  universal  good, 
Its  first   faint  words   sounding  clearer — 
Justice,  freedom,  brotherhood." 

Here,  no  less,  is  a  necessity  of  the  life  of 
faith,  and  it  is  keenly  felt  in  our  time. 
Never  were  human  bodies  so  jostled;  never 
were  human  souls  so  much  alone.  Not  only 
alone,  but  timid,  shy,  reticent,  restless — 
seeking  a  vision,  a  loyalty,  a  power  in  com- 
mon; seeking,  but  finding  not.  Who  does 
not  feel  that  passion  and  the  pathos  of  it! 
Of  old  it  was  said,  "  Then  they  that  feared 
the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another,"  but  it 
is  not  so  among  us.  Men  meet  as  neighbors, 
or  associates,  or  friends,  in  business  or  in 
play,  and  even  in  works  of  public  welfare; 
but  as  sons  of  the  Highest,  as  comrades  in 
the  spiritual  life  with  needs  and  aspirations 
which  the  ordinary  intercourse  does  not 
satisfy,  how  seldom!  Bunyan  tells  of  see- 
ing a  group  of  poor  women  sitting  at  a  door 
in  the  sun,  talking  of  divine  things,  happy 
in  their  heavenly  gossip.  How  strange  such 
a  group  would  seem  to-day.  It  may  be 
true,  as  Stevenson  said,  that  in  a  world  of 
imperfection  we  must  gladly  welcome  even 
partial  intimacies,  but  in  these  high  mat- 
ters we  have  almost  none  at  all.  Even  in 
church  life  there  is  little  genuine  religious 
fellowship  such  as  men  enjoyed  in  other 
days.  Concerning  our  deepest  faith  we  are 
strangely  silent,  as  if  smitten  mute. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  reasons  why  this 
is  so.    Our  uncertainty  and  unsettlement  of 
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faith  make  ns  less  sure  than  our  fatiiera 
were,  and  less  talkative.  There  is  also  a 
fineness  of  feeling  which  dreads  cant  and  nn- 
reality,  a  sense  of  things  ineffable  of  whieh 
we  may  not  6i>eak  above  a  whisper;  and 
such  a  reverence  is  a  sign  of  hope.  We 
remember  how  Gteorge  Eliot  was  shocked  hy 
a  famous  preacher  of  her  day  who  said 
«Let  ns  approach  the  throne  of  grace," 
verj  much  as  he  might  have  invited  yon  to 
take  a  chair.  At  a  time  when  all  Europe 
was  stirred,  as  it  is  now,  hj  events  that 
made  every  conscience  tremble  after  some 
great  principle  as  a  consolation  and  guide, 
he  dealt  in  poor  and  pointless  anecdotes,  his 
insight  seeing  "no  further  than  the  retail 
Christian's  tea  and  muffins."  Truly,  her 
stately,  grave,  and  brooding  mind  was  more 
religious  than  was  the  preacher's  to  whom 
she  listened — more  reverent  as  it  was  more 
profound.  Toward  the  end  she  came  to  feel 
that  fellowship  is  the  key  to  all  the  be- 
wildering problems  of  life  and  religion — 
that  vaster  and  deeper  fellowship  which 
emancipates  the  soul  and  makes  the  heart 
tender. 

This  sense  of  fellowship  between  God  and 
man,  between  all  ages  and  both  worlds,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Church  to  cherish  and 
deepen.  Surely,  in  an  age  so  hungry  for 
fellowship  as  that  in  which  we  live,  the 
Church  never  had  a  greater  opportunity,  if 
only  it  would  light  the  lamp  of  fellow^p 
and  set  it  on  a  candlestick  that  it  may  light 
the  house  of  life.  As  it  is,  the  Church  sets 
itself  to  judge  men,  as  its  Master  never  did, 
building  barriers  of  creed  and  rite  to  debar 
them  from  "  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery  " 
wherein  lies  their  redemption.  Why  should 
a  man  like  Lincoln,  to  know  whom  was  a 
kind  of  religion,  be  kept  out  of  the  Church 
by  its  narrow  dogmatic,  opinionative  atti- 
tude t  What  is  a  diurch  if  it  be  not  a  com- 
pany of  persons  seeking  harmony  with  Gk>d ; 
and  who  has  a  right  to  set  up  dogmas  and 
rites  to  keep  out  any  soul  that  aspires  to 
that  communion  f  Not  identity  of  opinion 
about  Jesus,  his  nature,  his  miracles,  the 
way  he  came  into  the  world  or  went  out  of 
it,  but  sympathy  with  his  spirit,  his  truth, 
his  life  of  love  and  ministry,  should  be  the 
basis  of  fellowship  in  the  Church  to-day,  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning. 

No  failure  of  the  Church — and  they  have 
been  many  and  tragic — ^is  more  sad  than  its 
failure  in  fellowship.    If  Arlus  and  Atha- 


nasius  had  been  more  brotherly,  both  had 
been  nearer  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Had 
Calvin  and  Arminins  sat  down  together  in  a 
spirit  of  fellowship,  they  would  have  learned 
that  both  were  right  and  that  eadi  needed 
the  other  to  fulfil  his  vision.  But  no,  our 
creeds  were  deliberately  set  up  to  exclude 
men  because  they  do  not  think  in  one  wi^ 
and  repeat  one  form  of  words,  as  if  any  set 
of  words  could  include  the  infinity  of  truth  I 
As  Hiram  Thomas  used  to  say,  one  man 
found  an  idea  and  built  a  church  over  it, 
another  man  did  the  same  thing.  Then  they 
began  to  denounce  each  other,  forgetting 
that  in  fellowship  the  truth  is  found  and  in 
love  it  must  be  told.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it! 
What  wonder  that  the  Church  has  so  little 
influence  and  leadership  in  a  world  in  which 
men  are  seeking,  passionately  and  patheti- 
caQy,  for  fellowship!  When  the  Church  re- 
turns to  its  first  temper,  when  it  offers  men 
what  the  first  believers  offered,  a  union  of 
those  who  love  in  the  quest  and  service  of 
the  truth,  its  great  moment  will  come  again. 
As  Brierly  said,  it  has  centuries  of  lost  time 
to  make  up,  leagues  of  wandering  to  retrace 
to  get  back  to  the  radiant  fellowship  of  its 
morning  years,  when  it  was  tormented  but 
triumphant,  rejoicing  to  be  eounted  worthy 
to  be  partaker  in  "the  fellowship  of  his 
suffering." 

Now,  think  what  we  have  left,  as  a  com- 
mon inheritance  and  inspiration,  when  ofuee 
we  lay  aside  the  little  things  that  divide  us, 
marring  our  fellowship  in  the  gospeL  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  great  book  of  the  aoul, 
whose  deep  and  tender  insight  "finds  us," 
as  Coleridge  said,  holding  a  mirror  up  to  our 
hearts  and  showing  us  what  we  are  in  the 
light  of  eternity.  No  other  book  is  so 
honest  with  ns,  none  so  merciless  in  its 
merciful  veracity,  none  so  divinely  gentle  in 
its  austerity.  Its  pages  seem  "  full  of  eyes," 
and  open  it  wherever  3rou  may,  you  start 
back  in  surprize  or  terror,  feelhig  "this 
book  knows  all  about  us;  it  eyes  us  meaa- 
u^S^y;  it  is  a  discemer  of  the  thou^^ts  of 
the  heart."  Across  our  fitful  days  it  throws 
a  white  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
and  its  leaves  rustle  with  the  free,  ori^nal, 
ancient  breath  of  the  upper  world.  It  is  the 
book  of  common  prayer,  an  oracle  of  rig^t* 
eousness,  telling  us  in  unutterable  words,  in 
tales  and  whispered  histories,  of  that  fcl« 
lowship  of  the  soul  with  the  eternal  in  whhh 
Ue  our  hope  on  earth  uid  our  destiny  be^^ 
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jrondy  when  the  day  is  done  and  the  tent  is 
struck  in  "  the  dim  half-light  of  evening 
broken  by  homing  wings," 

There  is  the  high  office  of  the  ministry, 
the  speech  of  man  to  man  concerning  the 
life  of  the  soul,  an  oratory  of  faith.  Often 
the  man  of  the  pulpit  is  like  the  minister  in 
the  weird  Hawthorne  story  who  wore  a  thick 
veil  over  his  face,  his  muffled  words  half 
audible  and  his  lips  unseen.  But  there  are 
times  when  the  veil  drops  and  soul  speaks 
face  to  face  with  soul  in  an  ineffable  sacra- 
ment of  fellowship,  more  intimate,  even  in  a 
multitude,  than  the  most  private  speech. 
Bobert  Hall,  in  private,  could  hardly  speak 
of  religion  at  all;  nor  could  Alexander 
Maclaren.  But  for  both  the  pulpit  was  a 
confessional,  as  it  was  with  Phillips  Brooks. 
How  strange  it  is  that  one  can  speak  freely 
in  public  of  things  too  intimate  for  personal 
converse  I  Yet  so  it  is,  and  here  lie  the 
great  opportunity  and  efficacy  of  the  pulpit 
and  its  awful  responsibility.  A  knightly 
gentleman  of  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
said  to  a  young  poet,  "  Look  into  thy  heart 
and  write."  Every  man  in  his  highest  life 
must  in  large  measure  be  alone,  but  if  he 
looks  into  his  heart  and  speaks  of  what  he 
finds  there,  telling  what  Ood  has  taught  him 
in  the  silence,  others  will  listen  as  if  their 
own  souls  were  speaking. 

How  can  one  speak  of  the  sacrament  of 
sweet  song,  in  which  we  are  made  partakers 
of  a  communion  which  overarches  our  little 
sects  like  the  sky,  admitting  us  into  a  fel- 
lowship of  age  of  victorious  vision  and  hope 
— ^those  dear,  haunting  hymns  which  hold  in 
their  familiar  lines  the  echoes  of  voices  long 
hushed  f  With  what  words  can  one  tell  of 
the  fellowship  of  prayer,  by  which  we  are 
lifted,  as  on  a  shining  Jacob  ladder,  out  of 
our  loneliness  into  the  unity  and  liberty  of 
faith  f  What  most  o£f ended  George  Eliot 
in  the  popular  preacher  to  whom  she  lis- 
tened was  this  sentence :  "  We  feel  no  love  to 
God  because  he  hears  the  prayers  of  others ; 
it  is  because  he  hears  my  prayers  that  I  love 
him."  She  knew,  skeptic  tho  she  has  been 
called,  that  all  true  prayer  is  common 
prayer,  each  praying  for  all,  and  all  for 
each  one;  as  in  the  prayer  which  Jesus 
taught  us  it  is  "Our  Father,  our  bread,  our 
sins,"  joining  our  hearts  with  our  poor 
humanity  in  its  aspiration  and  need.  No 
one  can  forget  those  words  in  Daniel 
Deronda  which  march  like  noble  music  and 


tell    more    profound    truth    than    many    a 
sermon: 

"  The  most  powerful  movement  of  feeling 
with  a  litur^  is  the  prayer  which  seeks  for 
nothing  special,  but  is  a  yearning  to  escape 
from  Sie  limitations  of  our  own  weakness, 
and  an  invocation  of  all  good  to  enter  and 
abide  with  us,  or  else  a  self -oblivious  lifting 
up  of  gladness,  a  Gloria  in  excelsis  that  such 
good  exists;  both  the  yearning  and  the  exal- 
tation gathering  their  utmost  force  from  the 
sense  of  communion  in  a  form  which  has 
exprest  them  both  for  long  generations  of 
struggling  fellow  men." 

There  is,  besides,  a  sense  in  which  one 
may  believe  for  another,  as  wh^n  a  young 
Scotchman  said,  "  I  am  a  Christian  because 
Marcus  Bods  is  one";  a  vicarious  faith,  so 
to  name  it,  by  which  a  sweet  religious  soul 
fortifies  and  reenforces  the  faith  of  his 
fellows.  Even  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Romans,  longed  to  "be  comforted  together 
with  you  by  the  mutual  faith  of  you  and 
me."  Here,  again,  the  office  of  the  min- 
istry finds  its  field.  Never  has  that  office 
been  better  described  than  in  the  line  in  the 
Tennyson  poem,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  Bound  Taible:  "  He  laid  his 
mind  on  theirs  and  they  believed  his  be- 
liefs." Many  a  man  in  Boston  believed  in 
God  because  Phillips  Brooks  believed  in  him. 
Indeed,  a  workingman  of  that  city  wrote  to 
say  that  when  he  thought  of  God  and 
wondered  what  he  was,  it  always  came  back 
to  his  thinking  of  the  man  of  Trinity 
Church  infinitely  enlarged  in  every  way. 
What  a  tribute  both  to  the  character  of  a 
man  and  the  power  of  the  lamp  of  fellow- 
ship to  kindle  other  hearts — ^which  has 
been  true  all  down  the  ages,  as  we  may 
trace  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Christian 
faith. 

Wisely  has  it  been  said  that  they  see  not 
the  clearest  who  see  all  things  clear,  and 
that  is  nowhere  more  true  than  when  we 
think  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  did  not  try  to 
define  Christ,  as  the  manner  of  some  is, 
knowing  that  when  all  is  said  he  is  a  mys- 
tery. If  Arnold  could  say  of  Shakespeare 
that  he  outtops  our  knowledge,  how  much 
more  true  is  it  of  one  to  whom  St.  Paul 
bowed  as  a  mystery  unfathomable,  a  height 
immeasurable,  a  wonder  unspeakable  I  What 
rapture  he  had  in  his  ministry— willing  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men  if  by  any  act  of 
strategy  he  might  lead  them  to  know  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  which  passes  knowl- 
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edge  I  If  only  the  CJhurch  would  follow  its 
great  evangelist,  not  seeking  to  define  Christ, 
much  less  to  defend  him,  but  to  win  men  to 
live  his  life,  trust  his  truth,  and  follow  in 
his  way,  its  ancient  joy  would  return.  It3 
life  would  be  renewed  and  its  sects  for- 
gotten in  a  fellowship  in  which  there  is 
room  for  every  type  of  mind,  healing  for 
every  hurt  of  heart,  and  the  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  the  poet-preacher: 


<' Gather  us  in,  thou  Love  that  filest  all! 
Gather  our  rival  faith  within  thy  fold  I 
Bend  each  man's  temple-veil  and  bid  it  fall, 
That  we  may  know  that  thou  hast  been 
of  old; 

Gather  us  in  I 
Gather  us  in  I  we  worship  only  thee; 
In  varied  names  we  stretch  a  common 
hand; 
In  diverse  forms  a  common  soul  we  see: 
In  many  ships  we  seek  one  spiritland; 
Gather  us  in! '' 


THE  PEACEMAKERS 

The  Eev.  Avery  A.  Shaw,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  far  they  shdXl 
he  called  sons  of  God, — ^Matt.  5:9. 

No  prophet  or  religious  leader  ever  ut- 
tered words  more  opposed  to  the  popular 
temper  than  did  Jesus  in  the  beatitudes. 
And  of  none  of  the  beatitudes  is  this  more 
true  than  this  concerning  the  peacemakers. 
These  words  must  have  been  as  bewilder- 
ing to  his  disciples  as  they  were  astounding 
to  the  crowd.  Their  language  would  have 
been,  "Blessed  are  they  who  despise  the 
dogs  of  Gentiles.  Blessed  are  they  who 
hate  the  Boman  tyrants.  Thrice  blessed 
they  who  lead  in  national  revolt  and 
triumph." 

The  lines  of  cleavage  in  society  in  Christ's 
day  were  many  and  deep.  There  was  not 
only  the  seemingly  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile;  there  was  also  the 
chasm  of  mutual  contempt  and  hate  between 
Jew  and  Samaritan,  between  the  Jewish 
patriot  and  the  pariah  publican  and  other 
hirelings  of  the  Boman  government,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lesser  distinctions  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  intellectual  aristoc- 
racy and  the  poor  who  were  accursed  be- 
cause they  knew  not  the  law. 

"Blessed,"  "Happy,"  said  Jesus,  "the 
peacemakers,"  the  men  who  can  bridge 
these  chasms,  obliterate  these  distinctions, 
and  bring  all  men  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Father's  house. 

I  do  not  need  to  stop  to  mention  the 
barriers  that  separate  man  from  man  and 
class  from  class  and  nation  from  nation 
to-day.  I  want  only  to  say  that  there  is  no 
lesson  more  needed  now  than  that  found  in 
these  words  of  my  text.  In  a  recent  letter 
in  the  New  York  Times  a  writer  referred 
to  "the  malady  of  the  single-track  mind." 

I  remember  a  preacher  in  Nova  Scotia 


who  discovered  or  developed  the  theory  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  So 
obsessed  did  he  become  with  this  notion  that 
in  argument  one  day  he  said,  "  If  this  is  not 
true,  there  are  no  truth  in  the  Bible  and  no 
foundation  for  the  Christian  faith."  I  have 
a  friend  who  says  to  me  as  often  as  he  has 
a  chance,  "  The  man  who  doesn't  believe  in 
the  literal,  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
an  infidel."  This  is  the  man  who  always  in- 
sists on  carrying  things  to  their  logical  con- 
clusions. 

Br.  Arthur  J.  Brown  tells  of  listening  to 
a  theological  professor  of  repute  who  ad- 
vised his  students  never  to  admit  that  there 
were  errors  even  of  translation  or  transmission 
in  the  sacred  text,  because  if  one  once  ad- 
mitted any  error  whatever  there  was  no 
logical  stopping-place  until  the  whole  Bible 
is  gone.  "As  I  listened  to  his  eloquent  lec- 
tures, I  felt  almost  afraid  to  remove  my 
overcoat  in  public,  lest,  if  I  once  began  to 
undress,  I  might  not  be  able  to  stop  until 
I  was  naked  and  ashamed."  The  men 
afflicted  with  this  malady  vn'ite  what  they 
think  to  be  an  everlasting  "  or "  between 
all  manner  of  realms  in  human  life.  With 
them  it  is  science  or  religion,  sovereignty  or 
free  will,  faith  or  freedom,  certitude  or 
progress,  conviction  or  the  open  mind,  so- 
ciety or  the  individual.  They  have  recog- 
nized the  danger  of  having  the  mind  open  at 
both  ends,  so  that  nothing  is  learned  and 
nothing  remembered.  They  have  rightly  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  he  is  a  false  prophet 
who  speaks  smooth  words  saying,  "  Peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace."  They  have 
a  fine  scorn  for  the  middle-of-the-road  man. 
Who  is  more  loathed  by  the  single-track 
man  than  the  mugwump!     But  these  men 
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f  aO  wholly  to  realize  that  down  through  the 
centuries  the  "or''  of  one  generation  has 
become  the  "  and  "  of  the  next,  that,  in  fact, 
between  all  these  realms  and  many  others 
God  has  written  an  eyerlasting  "  and." 

Blessed  are  they  who  are  able  to  trans- 
form man's  "  ors  "  into  God's  "  ands." 

We  have  too  readily  assumed  that  the 
kingdom  has  made  gain  mainly  through  the 
men  of  tremendous  eonyictions — ^men  who 
could  say  concerning  their  whole  life,  ''this 
one  thing  I  do."  But  the  progress  has  been 
a  halting  one — ^from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other. 

An  amazing  amount  of  energy  has  been 
expended  and  vast  stretches  of  time  taken 
up  in  these  tangential  joumeyinga.  It  is  a 
fair  question  to  ask,  whether  much  greater 
progress  might  not  have  been  made  if 
Christ's  character,  teaching,  and  method  had 
been  more  clearly  understood  and  more  com- 
pletely embodied  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  has  a  significant 
title  to  a  chapter  in  his  recent  book  on 
Unity  and  Missions — ^'The  Dogmatism  of 
Partial  Knowledge."  While  I  was  still 
thinking  of  that  title,  I  picked  up  Bouck 
White's  The  Carpenter  and  the  Bich  Man 
and  ran  through  it.  It  was  a  dull  and  dis- 
tressing task.  The  book  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  Dr.  Brown's  chapter-title. 
Here  is  his  interpretation  of  Jesus: 

"  As  a  day  laborer,  and  later  as  a  leader 
of  day  laborers,  there  is  recorded  not  one 
friendship  of  his  with  people  who  were  not 
in  the  worker  crowd,  or  else  members  of  the 
privileged  class  who  showed  temx>eran:ientally 
a  leaning  toward  the  worker  crowd.  .  .  . 
Jesus  held  that  riches  and  religion  are  in- 
compatible. ...  So  pivotal  in  him  was  the 
economic  that  there  alone  is  to  be  found  the 
clue  to  his  character-unity,  the  integrating 
purpose  of  his  life.  .  .  .  Jesus  as  a  carpen- 
ter in  that  Nazareth  shop  wrestled  for  near 
a  score  of  years  against  the  tentacle  that 
was  coiling  itself  about  hiuL  He  was  dili- 
gent in  his  business,  sought  to  support  him 
and  the  family  dependent  on  him  by  the 
proceeds  of  his  work  as  a  mechanic,  but  day 
by  day  the  blood-'hungry  sucker  that  was  en- 
coiling  him  heightened  its  rapacity.  The 
exaction  of  the  Boman  tax-gatherer  went 
tight  and  ever  tighter.  The  marauding  sol- 
diers, overrunning  tiie  land,  badged  with  the 
eagle  of  Borne  as  a  passport  to  all  audacity, 
affronted  the  sanctity  of  his  hearth  with 
ever  more  frequency,  ever  more  insolency. 
Then  rebellion  lit  its  fires  within  him.  He 
doffed  his  carpenter's  apron,  surrounded 
himself  with  twelve  other  workingmen,  and 
Mt  fortSi  in  a  propaganda  of  popular  arouse- 


ment,  the  like  of  which  for  explosiveness 
and  upheaval  is  not  elsewhere  in  history." 

And  then  I  opened  Katrina  Trash's  little 
book,  The  Mighty  and  the  Lowly,  and  read 
it  through  at  a  sitting.  It  was  worth  the 
task  of  wading  through  Bouck  White's  dusty 
desert  to  have  the  reaction  of  the  tonic  at- 
mosphere of  this  noble  interpretation  of  the 
character  and  life  of  our  Lord,  in  which  is 
summarized  "the  cosmic  universality  of  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  that  makes  him  the  Great 
Sympathizer,  the  Great  Interpreter  of  the 
hearts  of  all  men." 

Jesus  recognized  distinction  among  men, 
but  never  the  popular  distinctions.  His 
distinctions  were  of  the  spirit,  were  vital, 
but  even  these  were  not  unbridgeable.  "  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me,"  we  hear  him  say;  and  again:  " Other 
sheep  I  have,  them  also  I  must  bring;  and 
there  shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd." 

Pexhaps  we  may  imderstand  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  beatitude  for  to-day  if  we  make 
some  concrete  applications  of  its  message. 

To  begin  at  the  circumference,  think  for  a 
moment  of  its  application  to  international 
relatiors.  There  has  been  a  whole  chain  of 
heresies  running  through  the  church  life  of 
recent  years:  that  tho  Christ  had  a  message 
for  his  own  day  and  for  a  future  age,  he  has 
no  message  for  our  times;  that  this  is  not  his 
age ;  that  even  tho'  we  apply  his  teaching  to 
individual  conduct,  business  and  industry  are 
based  on  natural  law  as  opposed  to  ethical 
law;  that  even  if  we  come  to  apply  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  to  our  various  social  rela- 
tions in  a  nation,  even  to  politics,  it  is  folly 
to  think  of  their  application  to  international 
relations.  But  who  are  we  to  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  Christ's  teaching  by  our  stu- 
pidities and  our  lack  of  faith  f  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  peace  as  long  as  one  nation 
feds  itself  divinely  commissioned  to  domi- 
nate the  rest  of  the  world — ^no  peace  until 
such  haughty  pride  shall  be  brought  low. 

Have  you  read  the  "  Song  of  Hate  "  and 
"  The  Chant  of  the  German  Sword  "t  I  am 
not  concerned  for  the  moment  whether  that 
is  the  German  spirit  or  not.  But  peace 
can  not  come  so  long  as  any  nation  is  dom- 
inated by  such  spirit.  That  is  the  spirit  of 
blasphemous  pride,  and  it  will  be  brought 
low. 

But  all  distinctions  of  class,  of  caste,  of 
color,  of  race,  of  nation  are  superficial  and 
temporal.    Human  solidarity  is  fundamental 
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and  eternal.  'Every  nation  that  exalts  itsdf 
in  haughty  pride  against  this  elemental  fact 
must  suffer  the  penalty;  and  one  day — 
please  OodI — ^the  nations,  purged  of  national 
pride,  shall  draw  together  about  the  fire- 
side in  the  Father's  house,  an  international 
brotherhood,  a  family  of  God  ''through 
all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year,"  and 
blessed  are  the  men  who  hasten  the  coming 
of  that  day. 

Think  again  of  the  application  of  this 
word  to  our  social  relationships. 

We  have  had  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  an 
example  of  united  action  in  politics,  but 
somehow  it  has  failed  to  satisfy  our 
notions  of  democracy.  We  have  had  bi- 
partizan  control  by  an  "invisible  govern- 
ment." That  particular  "invisible  govern- 
ment" is  fast  losing  its  grip;  and  now  we 
see  approaching  a  day  when  the  invisible 
government  will  be  an  enlightened  public 
conscience.  It  will  not  likely  do  away  with 
parties,  but  it  will  keep  political  parties 
under  control,  and  blessed  are  the  mug- 
wumps, for  they  are  the  makers  of  this  new 
peace. 

I  referred  a  little  while  ago  to  a  dis- 
paraging estimate  of  the  mugwump.  The 
word  was  first  used  politically  years  ago  in 
the  Blaine  campaign  in  Maine,  when  certain 
men  bolted  their  party.  The  word  itself  is 
from  an  old  Algonkin  word  that  means 
"  great  chief."  The  true  mugwump  is  not  a 
man  without  a  party  or  without  convictions. 
He  is  simply  the  man  who  will  not  swallow 
his  convictions  at  the  behest  of  the  party 
boss,  nor  jump  to  the  crack  of  the  party 
whip. 

And  when  we  think  of  the  other  social 
barriers  that  have  grown  between  man  and 
man,  between  class  and  class,  we  realize 
that  the  peacemaker  is  the  man  most  needed, 
the  man  who  can  visualize  for  us  our  funda- 
mental solidarity  and  lead  us  to  forget  our 
artificial  differences. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  I  have 
read  for  many  a  day  is  The  Friendly  Boad, 
by  David  Grayson.  You  who  have  read  it 
will  remember  his  description  of  Bill  Hahn, 
the  socialist.  This  man  had  been  injured  in 
a  mill  through  a  machine  not  properly  pro- 
tected. His  wife  and  daughter  were  forced 
to  the  mill  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Hohn  became  a  leader  in  a  strike,  and,  tho 
he  had  nearly  paid  for  his  little  home,  now, 
with    income  shut    off    and    the    payments 


stopping,  he  is  dispossest.  He  tells  graph- 
ically of  coming  home  and  finding  his  furni- 
ture on  the  sidewalk  and  seeing  his  daughter 
coming  out  of  the  empty  house,  her  frail 
body  racked  with  coughing.  Then  "some- 
thing snapt  inside,"  and  getting  a  revolver 
he  went  to  the  great  house  of  tiie  mill-owner, 
Bobert  Winter.  He  crept  through  the  hedge 
and  the  grounds  and  shrubbery  up  under 
the  window  of  the  great  living-room,  blazing 
with  warmth  and  light.  Then  with  finger  on 
the  trigger  he  raised  himself  to  shoot.  But 
his  hand  dropt  to  his  side  and  he  crept 
away  weak  and  trembling  and  cold,  "  crying 
like  a  baby."  Whyt  He  saw  Bobert  Win- 
ter on  his  hands  and  knees  with  his  little 
daughter  on  his  back  riding  about  the  room. 

They  were  both  human  at  heart.  The 
beast  was  on  the  surface  in  each  ease.  The 
differences  were  enperficiaL  The  conflict 
was  over  the  temporal.  Fundamentally 
they  were  one. 

Grayson  in  the  dty  met  his  friend  Vedder, 
director  in  one  of  the  largest  mills.  He 
told  him  that  he  bad  spent  the  night  witii 
Bill  Hahn.  The  effect  on  Yedder  was  mag- 
icaL  To  him  Hahn  was  a  sort  of  devouring 
monster,  a  wholly  dangerous  and  incendiary 
person — so  Grayson  set  out  to  describe  Hahn 
a^  he  had  seen  hinu 

"  I  have  always  believed  that  if  men  could 
be  made  to  understand  one  another  they 
would  necessarily  be  friendly,  so  I  did  my 
best  to  explain  Bill  Hahn  to  Mr.  Yedder. 
.  .  .  But  most  of  an  it  seems  to  me  I  want 
to  get  close  to  people,  to  look  into  their 
hearts,  and  be  friendly  with  them.  I'd  like 
to  be  called  an  introducer — *  My  friend,  Mr. 
Blacksmith,  let  me  ihtroduce  you  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Plutocrat;  I  could  almost  swear 
you  are  brothers,  so  near  alike  are  you.'  .  .  . 
It's  a  wonderful  name,  and  it's  almost  the 
biggest  and  finest  work  in  the  world  to  know 
human  beings  just  as  they  are  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  one  another  just  aa 
they  are.  Why  it's  the  foundation  of  all  the 
democracy  there  is  or  ever  will  be.  Some- 
times I  tiiink  that  friendliness  is  the  only 
achievement  of  life  worth  while,  and  un- 
friendliness the  only  tragedy." 

Blessed  are  they  who  can  'bildge  over  our 
social  chasms. 

We  need  also  to  apply  this  message  of 
our  Lord  to  the  theological  realm.  For  in- 
stance, in  relation  to  evolution  and  our 
belief  In  God.  In  the  Life  of  Tminymm, 
by  his  son,  there  is  an  item  from  Mrs. 
Tennyson's  diary: 
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''Mr.  Darwin  called  and  seemed  to  be  very 
kindly,  unworldly,  and  agreeable.  Alfred 
said  to  him,  '  Tour  theory  of  evolntion  does 
not  make  against  Christianity/  and  Darwin 
answered,  *  No,  certainly  not.' " 

Belief  in  evolution  can  disturb  only  the 
distorted  Christianity  of  the  man  with  the 
eingle-track  mind.  Evolution  is  only  a 
theory  as  to  how  the  almighty  Creator  has 
wrought  hia  work. 

Or,  take  the  question  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism. There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
discoveries  of  facts.  Whatever  theories  we 
may  come  to  hold  concerning  the  authorsihip 
and  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
the  Bible  as  a  whole  still  reveals  Ood  to 
ns,  reveals  ourselves  and  our  sin  to  us, 
brings  us  to  the  Bedeemer  and  Lord  of 
human  life  and  human  society.  It  is  still 
''profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 

Or,  take  whaf,  tragically  enough,  has  been 
a  ground  of  bitter  controversy — ^the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  Instead  of  asking,  How 
widely  do  we  differ  f  let  us  ask.  How  far 
can  we  all  go  together  f  We  all  believe  that 
Jesus  was  sinless  yet  died  the  death  of  a 
criminal,  a  death  that  man  deserved;  that 
the  cross  is  the  supreme  evidence  of  GK)d's 
love;  that  without  this  cross  man  had  not 
known  God  or  been  moved  to  turn  to  him; 
that  throuj^  it  men  are  brought  to  Ood, 
are  made  one  with  him,  are  reconciled  to 
him.  What  if  some  can  not  go  farther 
than  this — can  not  see  that  there  is  that  in 
the  divine  nature  or  the  divine  govern- 
ment which  can  be  satisfied  only  by  a  death 
for  sin.  Men  are  not  saved  by  belief  in  the 
cross,  but  by  faith  in  Christ  who  died  on  the 
cross  but  now  lives.  If  the  death  on  the 
eroBS  makes  it  possible  for  God  to  do  what 
ho  never  was  unwilling  to  do  but  could  not 
do  otherwise  without  outraging  justice,  well, 
that  has  been  accomplished,  whether  we  un- 
derstand it  or  believe  it  or  not.  Salvation 
does  not  depend  on  our  understanding  it 
or  believing  it.  Salvation  depends  on  our 
finding  our  way  to  Qod  in  the  living  Savior. 
Peter  was  greatly  offended  by  the  cross. 
"  This  shall  never  be  imto  thee,"  he  said,  but 
he  loved  and  trusted  Jesus.  Many  a  man  to- 
day stumbles  over  an  interpretation  of  the 
cross,  but,  thank  God,  salvation  does  not 
depend  on  theological  assent,  only  on  per- 
tonal  trust  in  the  Christ  who  is  revealed  to 
the  soul.     Theological  instruction  is  neces- 


sary to  Christian  growth;  and  men  should 
seek  to  impart  all  the  truth  their  experience 
has  verified  to  them;  but  the  first  essential 
is  personal  trust  in  Christ,  and  afterward 
study  of  how  his  death  operates  to  bring  us 
into  "peace  with  God." 

Christ  has  said:  "  He  that  follows  me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness."  Let  us  place  our 
chief  emphasis  then  on  obedience  to  Christ. 
He  declares:  "He  that  willeth  to  do  his 
win  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 

Let  us  then  press  upon  men  their  supreme 
obligation  to  follow  the  light  God  sheds  on 
their  path,  even  tho  it  be  but  a  gleam  in 
the  dark.  The  anonymous  author  of  "The 
Christ  That  is  to  Be  "  writes:  "All  attempts 
to  explain  the  atonement  may  be  conceived  as 
attempts  to  answer  the  defiance,  more  or 
less  conscious,  which  man's  reason  offers  to 
€h)d.  The  wrath  of  man  and  the  meekness 
of  God  answer  and  reanswer  each  other  in 
tiie  darkness  of  Calvary.  We  can  not  yet 
hear  clearly  what  God  says;  the  Church 
tries  to  hear  and  interpret,  and  through  the 
ages  we  hear  her  in  colloquy  with  reason. 

Beason  cries:  "  If  GK)d  were  good  he  could 
not  look  upon  the  sin  and  misery  of  man 
and  live;  his  heart  would  break."  The 
Church  points  to  the  crucifixion  and  says: 
"God's  heart  did  break." 

Beason  cries:  "Bom  and  reared  in  sin 
and  pain  as  we  are,  how  can  we  keep  from 
sinf  It  is  the  Creator  who  is  responsible. 
It  is  God  who  deserves  to  be  punished." 

Beason  cries:  "Who  is  Godf  What  is 
Godf "  The  name  stands  for  the  unknown. 
It  is  blasphemy  to  say  we  know  him.  The 
Church  kisses  the  feet  of  the  dying  Christ, 
and  says:  "We  must  worship  the  majesty 
we  see." 

Thus  when  the  man  with  a  single-track 
mind  of  orthodoxy  and  the  man  with  a  single- 
tiack  mind  of  radicalism  look  each  other 
in  the  face,  and  each  is  willing  to  open  his 
mind  to  see  what  is  fundamental  in  the 
thought  of  the  other,  it  is  discovered  that 
the  new  theology  and  the  old  evangel  unite 
in  one  clear  call  to  lost  men.  "Come  to 
Jesus,  test  your  life  by  him,  make  -him  Lord 
of  your  thought.  King  of  your  purposes, 
Savior  and  friend  of  your  soul." 

And  blessed  is  the  man  who  can  turn  our 
faces  away  from  our  theological  diflPerences 
and  who  can  bring  us  to  feel  that,  tho  our 
interpretations  are  important,  Jesus  Ghrist 
13  our  all  and  in  all. 
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Blessed  then  the  peaeemakers.  Not  simply 
the  peace-keepers.  "  The  peacemaker  belongs 
to  that  high  order  of  men  who  enter  into 
God's  own  work  of  bringing  men  into  unity." 

Blessed  are  the  prophets  and  exemplars  of 
the  new  order  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
Blessed  the  men  with  vision  clear  enough  to 
distinguish  between  the  temporal  differences 
and  the  eternal  unities,  and  with  courage 
strong  enough  to  proclaim  this  message  in 
spite  of  single-track  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
way,  neither  of  whom  he  may  be  able  to 
satisfjr. 

We  are  not  through  with  this  problem, 
however,  until  we  have  learned  the  supreme 
lesson  that  peace  eomes  only  through  sac- 
rifice, that  blessing  and  blood-shedding 
are  forever  intertwined.  "Without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission/'  no 
peace,  no  blessing. 

"Peace,  i)erfect  peace  in  this  dark  world 
of  sinf 
The  blood  of  Jesus  whispers  peace  within." 

Paul  writes  to  the  Ephesians  that  Gentile 
and  Jew,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
seemingly  unbreakable  barrier,  were  brought 
together  when  Christ  in  his  death  broke  down 
that  middle  wall  of  partition  and  reconciled 
both  of  them  to  Gk>d,  making  of  the  twain  one 
new  man.  We  Aall  not  try  narrowly  to 
interpret  the  method  of  that  reconciliatidn. 
Sufice  it  to  say  that  apart  from  Christ's 
death  on  the  cross,  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile 
had  known  God  or  found  their  way  to  him. 
Without  his  great  sacrifice  the  incidental, 
temporal,  racial  differences  would  have  kept 
men  apart.  In  the  cross  the  fundamental 
unity  of  mankind  is  discovered  and  a  new 
spiritual  kinship  is  developed. 

This  has  been  a  lesson  hard  to  learn, 
but  learn  it  we  must,  if  we  are  to  share 
the  blessing  of  the  peacemakers.  The  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  men  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  is:  "Beloved  if  Gk)d  so  loved  us,  we 
also  ought  to  love  one  another."  But  to 
become  peacemakers  we  must  bear  'branded 
in  our  bodies  the  marks  of  the  divine  peace- 
maker. As  with  Paul,  so  must  we  be  able 
to  say,  "I  fill  upon  my  part  that  which  is 
lacking  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ."  The 
blessing  provided  is  not  only  of  being  sons  of 
Gk)d,  but  of  being  recognized  as  sons  of 
God  and  being  called  sons  of  God.  But  men 
win  not  know  us  without  tiie  brand  of 
Christ. 


There  can  be  no  -petite  among  nations 
until  ^ey  become  willing  to  make  sacrifice 
of  national  pride  and  national  power  and 
perhaps  of  national  wealth  on  tiie  altar  of 
Christian  internationalism.  The  warring 
classes  of  society  will  never  come  together  in 
the  brotherhood  of  the  kingdom  until  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  pervades  our  life.  We  shall 
never  compose  our  petty  theological  differ- 
ences or  bridge  our  ecclesiastical  chasms 
until  we  are  willing  to  lay  upon  the  altar 
our  haughty  pride,  our  intellectual  con- 
ceits, and  adopt  for  ourselves  as  the  hall- 
mark of  Christian  brotherhood  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  sons  of  God."  "  For  he  is  our 
peace,  who  made  both  one,  and  brake  down 
the  middle  wall — Shaving  abollAed  in  his 
flesh  the  enmity,  that  he  might  create  of  the 
twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace."  "  Ye 
shall  indeed  drink  the  cup  I  am  to  drink  of, 
and  be  baptized  with  baptism  wherewith  I 
am  baptized." 

Let  us  find  the  climax  in  the  heart-search- 
ing lines  of  Oliver  Huckel: 

"  Lord,  must  I  bear  the  whole  of  it,  or  nonef 
Even  as  I  was  crucified,  my  sonf 

"  Will  it  suffice  if  I  the  thorn-crown  wearf 
To  take  the  scourge,  my  Moulders  were 
laid  bare. 

"My  hands,  O  Lord,  mast  I  be  nailed  in 
bothf 
Twain   gave  I   to   the  hammers,  nothing 
loa^. 

"But  sure,  0  Lord,  my  feet  need  not  be 
nailed  f 
Had  mine  not  been,  then  love  had  not 
prevailed. 

"What  need  I  more,  0  Lord,  to  bear  my 
partt 
Only  the  spear-point  in  thy  broken  heart." 


Good  Nature  a  Valuable  Asset 

In  Sweden,  during  the  last  few  months, 
I  have  been  watching,  with  great  interest, 
the  career  of  a  man  conspicuous  in  public 
life.  He  stands  among  the  most  extreme 
of  the  social  democrats.  Nearly  all  of  the 
other  great  social  democra/ts  of  Sweden 
shake  their  heads  over  him  and  regard  him 
as  impossible.  The  conservatives  speak  of 
him  as  "  a  f antast."  And  yet,  from  year  to 
year,  he  goes  on,  meeting  new  difficulties 
and  somehow  maintaining  a  kind  of  prestige. 
Abusive   articles   are   frequently   published 
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about  him  in  the  newspapers,  holding  his 
latest  ideas  up  to  ridicule.  At  the  mention 
of  his  name  people  usually  smile.  Neverthe- 
less, everj  now  and  then  I  hear  that  some 
scheme  of  his  has  won  public  approval. 
And  whenever  I  have  heard  him  8i>eak  in 
public  he  receives  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  other  daj  I  spoke  of  this  man  <ta 
another  Swede  in  public  life.  "  Can  jrou 
explain  how  he  keeps  his  holdf"  I  asked. 

Without  hesitation  the  answer  came. 
"  Everybody  likes  him.  He's  so  good- 
natured  and.  he  meets  all  his  defeats  in  such 
a  fine  spirit  that  he  is  on  friendly  terms 
even  with  his  enemies.  Those  schemes  that 
he  puts  through  are,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
cessions that  are  made  to  his  good  nature. 
If  he  were  not  so  good-natured  he  would 
have  disappeared  long  ago." 

Hazlitt  has  written  an  essay  speaking 
disrespectfnlly  of  the  good-natured  man.  I 
wonder  if  he  is  right.  There  are,  I  know, 
many  persons  who  rather  despise  mere  good 
naiture.  They  seem  to  think  it  is  likely  to 
be  associated  with  weakness.  It  often  is, 
pnd  so  closely  associated  as  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  casual  observation  to  decide  where 
good  nature  ends  and  weakness  begins.  But 
in  itself  good  nature  is  not  weakness.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  strength.  It  is  a  high 
kind  of  power.  For  lack  of  this  kind  of 
power  many  persons  with  other  kinds  of 
power  have  nnade  great  failures  in  their 
lives,  perhaps  have  been  led  into  disaster. 

At  this  moment  my  thoughts  go  back 
across  the  seas  to  a  man  of  my  acquaintance 
who  has  apparently  all  the  qualities  that 
make  for  success.  But  in  spite  of  his  hav- 
ing many  successes,  he  is  essentially  an 
unsuccessful  man.  I  think  the  reason  may 
be  traced  to  his  lack  of  good  nature.  He 
is  so  irritable  that  persons,  in  spite  of  their 
admiration  for  his  ability,  hate  to  work  with 
him.  A  sudden  irritability  will  often  lead 
him  to  do  something  or  to  say  something 
that  makes  an  enemy  for  life.  His  path  is 
strewn  with  wretched  little  quarrels  and  bit- 
ternesses that  result  from  his  lack  of  self- 
control  and  of  kindliness.  He  pays  a  ter- 
rible price  for  his  weakness,  a  price  seem- 
ingly out  of  all  proportion  to  his  offenses. 

"I  find  my  efficiency  is  higher  when 
things  are  friendly,"  a  friend  wrote  to  me 
the  other  day.  ''  I  amaze  myself  every  time 
I  sit  in  a  trial  with  some  notorious  scrap- 
per.    I've  never  had  a  row  with  any  of 


them.  It's  one  of  the  most  pathetic  things 
I  know — ^all  that  capacity  they  have  for 
kindly  relations  just  wasted.  Last  week  I 
tried  a  case  against  a  man  whose  trials  are 
a  series  of  bitter  fights.  He  has  invited  me 
to  become  a  member  of  his  club.  The  thing 
is  decided  not  so  much  by  what  one  does 
as  by  keeping  a  friendly  attitude  of  mind." 

But  suppose  we  are  not  bom  good>- 
naturedf  Isn't  it  then  impossible  for  us  to 
become  sof  Is  not  the  gift  of  good  nature 
out  of  our  reach  f 

No,  the  gift  is  not  out  of  our  reach. 
But  we  can't  reach  it  without  effort  or  with- 
out apparent  sacrifice,  which  is  reaUy  no 
sacrifice  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  we  can't 
ever  become  '' good-natured "  in  a  literal 
sense  unless  we  have  been  bom  so.  But 
the  way  is  open  to  us  to  make  such  changes 
in  ourselves  as  to  seem  to  change  our  na- 
ture. What  we  actually  do  is  to  change 
our  attitude  toward  ourselves  and  toward 
others,  in  both  cases  reaching  toward  an 
attitude  that  represents  nothing  but  gain. 
The  "made"  characters,  those  developed 
through  conscious  effort,  may  be  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  We  are  all  aware  of 
them,  tho  they  are  not  nearly  as  com- 
mon as  they  ought  to  be.  They  receive  far 
less  credit  than  they  deserve.  But  they  need 
no  credit.  They  are  great  rewards  in  them- 
selves. Not  only  are  they  means  to  practical 
efliciency,  making  for  worldly  success^  but 
they  are  means  to  those  relations  with  one- 
self and  with  others  that  bring  peace  of 
mind  and*  happiness. — John  D.  Babky,  an 
the  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Telegram. 


God^s  Standhys,  the  Second 
Fiddles 

When  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson  remarked 
that  "We  are  doomed  to  faU,  but  it  is  our 
business  to  fail  with  dignity,"  he  meant 
very  much  what  Paul  meant  when  he  said: 
"  If  any  man  thinketh  he  is  something  when 
he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself."  All  of 
us  are  prepared  to  succeed  with  dignity^ 
but  to  be  told  by  8t.  Paul  that  we  deceive 
ourselves  when  we  think  we  are  something, 
and  by  Stevenson  that,  speaking  for  the  ma- 
jority of  folks,  we  are  destined  to  fail  in 
life  and  our  only  consolation  is  to  endeavor 
to  fail  with  dignity,  is  hard  doctrine. 

Yet  most  of  us  discover  before  many 
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years  are  past  that  we  are  bound  to  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  brilliant  expectations  with 
wtiich  we  once  conceived  our  career.  Laurel 
wreaths,  full-length  oil-portraits  in  rotundas, 
Oxford  degrees,  and  bronze  cenotaphs  flit 
glinmDering  into  dreamland.  In  other  words, 
we  are  forced  to  '^ realize  our  limitations'' 
and  to  look  forth  to  living  and  working 
merelj  as  "second/  fiddles"  in  the  great 
symphony  of  life.  Of  course,  many  forth- 
with faU  into  a  doleful  self-pity,  and  many 
into  a  sullen  melancholy,  which  complete 
the  Tuin  made  by  the  initial  disappoint- 
ment. But  on  the  other  hand — and  I  hope 
tiiat  our  faith,  our  religious  faith  in  all  the 
moral  majesties  and  spiritual  splendors  of 
life,  in  God's  sunshine,  and  the  solemn 
estates  and  titles  of  our  own  soul — will 
help  us  here.  There  is  open  to  us  the 
privilege  of  trying  to  fail  with  dignity;  to 
keep  the  honor  of  our  own  serenity  and 
cheerfulness  amid  all  the  peril  of  mediocrity 
and  the  chagrin  of  obeying  another's  lead^ 
ership  and  augmenting  another's  triumph. 
Many  a  person  has  had  his  first  inkling  of 
the  existence  of  another  and  higher  realm 


of  values  when  ruthless  realily  forced  upon 
him  his  figure  as  "second  fiddle";  and 
"realizing  our  limitations"  can  become 
spiritual  salvation  if  we  use  it  right. 

It  was  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  lie 
took  great  enjoyment  in  being  preceded 
at  court  by  peers  that  he  himself  had  cre- 
ated. This  was  possible  for  him  because 
Mr.  Gladstone  dwelt  and  served  in  a  realm 
of  values  in  which  the  affectations  of  peer- 
dom  had  no  weight.  He  could  prove  his 
own  work,  he  could  have  his  glorying  with 
respect  to  his  own  spiritual  ideals,  utterly 
detadied  from  his  neighbor's  mundane  am- 
bitions. And  it  was  through  such  finer 
transmutation  of  motives,  such  nobler  com- 
pensation of  desires^  such  holier  destina- 
tion of  life's  program  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
convinced  men  of  exquisite  and  ethereal 
blessing.  And  so  I  believe  that  in  the  in- 
ventory of  eternity,  the  serene  equanimity, 
the  loyal  contentment,  the  selfless  service 
of  the  "  second  fiddle  "  is  a  far  nobler  and 
grander  dignity  than  that  with  which  the 
world  rewards  the  "first." — Charles  H. 
Lyttle, 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

FINDING  THE  WAY 

The  Bev.  F.  C.  Hoggakth,  Huddersfield,  England 


Wonderful  is  the  way  in  which  nature's 
little  people  find  their  way.  There  are,  for 
instance,  the  comings  and  goings  of  birds. 
The  swallows  here  in  England,  when  only  a 
few  months  old,  think  nothing  of  spreading 
their  wings  and  flying  to  South  Africa.  As 
winter  gives  its  first  hints  of  approach  and 
food  grows  more  scarce,  away  they  go  to  a 
far  land  of  sunshine  with  plenty  of  insects 
and  mosquitoes.  They  never  vary  very  much 
in  their  time  of  going  in  autunm  or  of  re- 
turn in  spring.  They  seem  to  know,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  fear,  a  five-  or  six- 
thousand-mile  journey  across  land  and  sea. 
Nor  do  they  travd  by  day.  They  prefer  to 
go  at  night  when  the  stars  are  out;  and 
they  fly  usually  very  high  so  that  they  can 
not  be  seen.  Often  the  youngest  birds  set 
out  first,  and  how  they  find  their  way  and 
then  bask  again  to  the  same  district,  and 
even  to  the  same  nest,  is  no  small  mystery. 
So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  neither  direc- 
tion-posts nor  roads  up  there,  yet  they  come 
and  go,  and  the  little  things  are  not  afraid. 


They  must  be  guided  somehow.  Perhaps 
the  angels  guide  them. 

Nor  do  birds  alone  find  their  way.  Fabre 
tells  of  carrying  a  wild  bee  and  a  wasp  ib 
the  dark  from  their  familiar  haunts  to  a 
place  nules  distant  where  he  released  them. 
With  perfect  certainty  they  made  their 
way  back  again.  Even  after  long  absence 
and  in  spite  of  adverse  winds  and  unex- 
pected obstacles,  they  did  not  fail.  Horses 
have  the  same  faculty.  Men  lost  in  mist 
and  unable  to  find  their  way  have  often 
given  their  horse  her  head  and  have  been 
safely  guided  home  again.  Even  men  are 
not  altogether  without  this  power.  In  towns 
and  cities  it  scarcely  has  a  chance ;  but  where 
men  live  close  to  nature  they  learn  to  read 
her  signa  with  rare  skUl.  And  to  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see  the  earth  is  full  of  way- 
marks  and  none  need  lack  for  guidance. 

The  Samoyeds,  the  strange,  diminutive 
nomads  of  Siberia,  in  stormy  weather,  when 
the  stars  are  not  visible,  scrape  away  the 
snow  down  to  the  mossy  they  examine  it^ 
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and  direet  their  eowse  bj  it.  80  in  the 
l^reat  forests  in  the  West  the  moss  and  the 
lichens  on  the  trees  maj  aerre  as  guides. 
For  these  grow  thickest  on  the  north  side 
of  the  trees.  It  is  the  observation  and  un- 
derstanding of  snch  things  that  make  a 
^patiifinder" — the  name  given  bj  Bed- 
Indian  seonts  to  .the  man  who  was  good  at 
finding  his  way  in  a  strange  country. 
Scouting  for  Boy9  has  much  to  saj  on  these 
things.  A  good  scout  ought  to  be  able  to 
find  his  waj  anywhere.  The  signs  are  there 
on  every  hand,  in  the  'heavens  above  and  on 
the  ground  bmeath;  *his  task  is  to  learn  to 
see  and  read  them.  He  must  have  good  eyes 
and  good  ears,  well  trained;  he  wffl  need 
patience  and  care  and  a  genius  to  see  the 
meaning  of  little  things,  and  he  will  soon 
leave  behind  .the  ''tenderfoot''  stage. 

The  biggest  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
find  the  path  «f  life.  We  need  to  be  rather 
good  judges  of  roads  or  we  may  get  wrong, 
^  There  are  ways  that  seem  to  be  right,  but 
the  ends  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death."* 
Boads  are  not  always  what  they  seem,  as  any 


"  pathfinder  "  knows.  As  soon  as  we  can  we 
should  try  to  read  the  signs.  Nor  should  we 
listen  to  any  but  men  who  know — ^the  wise 
and  the  noUe  in  the  earth,  the  great  pil- 
grims and  guides.  Many  of  these  have  set 
down  a  good  deal  of  the  lore  of  their  craft 
for  us,  which  we  may  make  our  own. 
Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Livingstone,  and 
Lincoln  were  all  scouts  who  can  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  way. 

Nor  are  we  left  alone  in  other  ways.  He 
who  somehow  guides  the  bird  and  the  wild 
bee  does  not  forget  our  needs.  Sometimes 
we  speak  of  the  instincts  of  wild  things  for 
finding  their  way.  We  afto  have  instincts. 
When  alone  with  nature  or  when  singing 
hymns  or  reading  the  life  of  somebody  strong 
and  good,  we  feel  desires.  There  is  some- 
thing in  us  that  turns  toward  the  highest 
as  a  compass-needle  turns  toward  the 
north.  It  is  the  divine  that  is  in  us  point- 
ing the  way  for  us.  Heeding  that  guidance 
we  shall  not  miss  our  way.  We  shall  at  last 
find  the  city — the  home  prepared  for  ns  by 
God. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS  FROM  JOB* 

The  B«v.  WzLLiAM  8.  Jmmokm,  Benton  Harbor,  Mieh. 


IMvlae  Ualtettoaa  Vp^m  Brtl.  "  And  Jeho- 
▼mh  8«id  unto  Satan,  Behold,  all  that  he  hath 
ia  in  thy  power;  only  upon  hlmaelf  put  not 
forth  thy  hand?'— Job  1:12. 

Theory  ■>«  Bzpcrlence.  "But  now  it  is 
eome  unto  thee,  and  thou  faintest;  It  toucheth 
thee,  and  thou  art  troubled."— 4 :  6. 

DttrfoacMi  IH  the  Daytime.  *'He  Uketh  the 
wiae  in  their  own  eraftineas;  .  .  .  They  meet 
with  darkneea  in  the  daytime.  And  grvpe  at 
noonday  aa  in  the  night.'^— « :  18,  14. 

The  Leem  of  Time.  "My  days  are  swifter 
than  a  weaTer'a  shuttle." — ^7 :6a. 

The  Hove  of  the  Godle— .  "  So  are  the  paths 
of  an  that  fornt  God:  And  the  hope  of  the 
Sodless  man  shall  perish:  Whose  oonfldeneo 
ahan  break  in  sunder.'*  fte.— 8:18.  14. 

The  Iscredvllty  of  Belleiren.  "If  I  had 
called,  and  he  had  answered  me.  Yet  would  I 
not  bdiere  that  he  hearkened  to  my  Toioe."— 
9:16. 

The  Pcflel«ilst*a  Flee.  "The  earth  is  jriTen 
into  the  hand  of  the  wicked;  He  eorereth  the 
faeea  of  the  Judges  thereof:  If  it  be  not  he, 
who  then  it  itr*— •:24. 

The  Brevity  oi  I^lfe.  "Now  my  days  are 
swifter  than  a  post:  They  flee  away,  they  see 
no  good." — 0:25. 

The  Proeperlty  of  tte  "Wicked.  "Tlie  tents 
of  robbers  prosper.  And  they  that  proToke  God 
are  secure:  Into  whose  hand  €fod  bringeth 
abundantly .^'—12:  6  (see  also  20 :  21 ;  21:7). 

The  Tolece  of  Ifatwe.  "But  ask  now  the 
beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee:  And  the 
birds  of  the  heavens,  and  they  shaU  tell  thee. 
.  .  .  Who  knoweth  not  in  all  these.  That  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  hath  wrought  this,  In  whose 
hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing.  And 
the  breath  of  all  manUndf "— 12:  7-10;  ef. 
26:5-14. 

GodPa  Head  Oirer  AIL  "With  Ood  is  wisdom 
and  might;  He  hath  eounsel  and  understand- 


ing. ...  He  taketh  away  understanding  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  people  of  the  earth.  And 
canseth  them  to  wander  In  a  wilderness  where 
there  is  no  way.  They  grope  in  the  dark 
without  light;  And  he  maketh  them  to  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man." — 12:  18-25. 


gtmoB  Knonrledce^  "  Lo.  mine  eje  hath 
seen  aU  this.  Mine  ear  hath  heard  and  under- 
stood it.  What  ve  know,  the  same  do  I  know 
abo ;  I  am  not  inferior  unto  you." — 18 : 1,  2. 

The  'Wiadom  off  SUcaee.  "  Oh  that  ye  would 
altogether  hold  your  peace!  And  it  would  be 
your  wisdom.*' — 18 :  6. 

tijing  tar  God.  "Will  ye  speak  unrighteoudy 
for  God,  And  talk  decei^ully  for  himf"— 
18:7. 

Prorerh  aad  Precedcat.  "Your  memorable 
sayings  are  proverbs  of  ashes.  Your  defences 
are  defences  of  clay." — 18 :  12. 

Ike  laherltaaee  of  lalqalty.  "For  thou 
writest  bitter  things  against  me.  And  makest 
me  to  inherit  the  iniquities  of  my  youth." — 
18:26. 

The  Hope  of  Immortality.  "If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again  f  All  the  days  of  my  war- 
fare would  I  wait.  Tin  my  release  should 
come."— 14:14. 

The  WarHor*a  Release.  "AB  the  days  of  my 
warfare  would  I  wait.  Till  my  release  should 
come."— 14:  n. 

Uayrofltahle  Talk.  "  Should  he  reason  with 
unprofitable  talk.  Or  with  speeches  wherewith 
he  can  do  no  goodf  " — ^15:  8. 

81b  aad  the  Taasae.  "For  thine  iniquity 
teacheth  thy  mouth.  And  thou  choosest  the 
tongue  of  the  crafty." — 15:  5. 

Ike  Peril  of  Prosperity.  "The  wleked  man 
travaileth  with  pain  all  bis  days.  ...  A 
sound  of  terrors  is  in  his  ears:  In  prosperity 
the  destroyer  shall  come  upon  nlm."^ — 15 :  20, 
21. 
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OUTLINES 


Our  Rightful  Ruler 

For  unto  us  a  ohUd  ia  horn,  unto  U8  a  son  i$ 

given,  &c. — Isa.  9:  6. 
Why  do  the  nations  rage. 
And  the  peoples  meditate  a  vain  thing  f  &c. 

— Ps,  2:1. 
On  the  morrow  a  great  multitude  that  had 

come  to  the  feast,  &c. — John  12:  12-19. 
Faithful  is  the  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 

acceptation,  &c. — 1  Tim.  1:  15-17. 

Our  text  tells  us  of  our  rightful  Buler. 
He  came  into  history  as  we  come,  but  he 
never  ceases  to  come.  His  character  is  de- 
scribed in  advance,  and  his  authority  rests 
on  his  deity.  For  nineteen  centuries  he  has 
been  the  supreme  source  of  religious  thought 
and-  life.  Men  may  know  the  power  of  the 
invisible.  Is  it  not  time  for  them  to  accept 
Christ  as  supreme  in  government  f  Isaiah 
evidently  so  regards  him.  Israel  expected  a 
ruler  whom  Lsaiah  foresaw.  When  the  Jews 
failed  to  see  the  Messiah  of  prophecy  in  the 
Christ  of  history,  they  were  left  without  a 
government  and  a  ruler. 

I.  Christian  people  accept  Christ  as  their 
rightful  Buler.  1.  Political  parties,  elec- 
tions, majorities  are  valuable  only  as  they 
call  forth*  capable  men.  "Jesus  came  as 
King,  asserting  his  sovereignty  over  the 
wills  of  men."  €hidl  we  hesitate  to  accept 
him  lest  we  limit  our  life,  lessen  our  virility, 
take  a  position  we  can  not  maintain,  or  find 
our  faith  impractical  f  2.  Our  Lord  was  both 
practical  and  idealistic.  He  saw  things  as 
they  were  and  as  they  ought  to  be.  Some 
things  may  "end  in  calamity,"  but  John 
tells  us  Christ  must  increase.  Our  better 
days  are  yet  to  come.  "  And  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder." 

II.  The  prospect  and  prosperity  of  Chris- 
tian people  depend  on  Christ.  1.  No  man  is 
big  enough  to  be  independent,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  be  adrift  in  this  world.  We 
must  be  related :  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom, 
unto  us  a  son  is  given."  Our  Christ  comes 
as  a  child,  awakens  our  interest,  and  com- 
mits himself  to  our  care.  He  is  born  to  us 
— is,  always  is.  "  Unto  us  a  son  is  given." 
He  wants  to  look  like  us  and  wants  us  to  be 
like  him  and  then  look  like  him.  2.  Our 
child,  our  son,  and  then  our  Buler,  gentle 
yet  authoritative,  a  divine  order  and  process. 
We  dream  of  greatness,  of  being  and  doing 


our  best.  Can  we  learn  from  him  how  to 
do  thisf  Lord  Chamworth  said*  that  Lin- 
coln was  noted  for  "that  childlike  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  of  vision  which  none  but 
the  greatest  carry  beyond  their  earliest 
years." 

III.  Our  rightful-  Buler  brings  peace.  1. 
Peace-conferences  and  peace-palaces  aid, 
but  these  agencies  must  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Prince  of  Peace.  His  peace  rests 
on  righteousness  and  not  physical  force. 
Peace  is  as  personal  as  wisdom  and  justice 
and  truth.  It  comes-  as  a  child  as  well  as  a 
ruler.  EvU  became  personal  before  Jesus 
said,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."  Even 
corporate  action  can  not  set  aside  personal 
responsibility.  2.  Our  Lord  brings  peace  by 
answering  the  ends  of  individual,  social,  and 
national  life.  The  "  Wonderful  Counselor  " 
introduces  a  divine  element  in  our  life.  His 
character  guarantees  his  conduct.  His  word 
is  not  "  a  scrap  of  paper,"  but  more  durable 
than  heaven  and  earth.  The  best  way  to 
preach  peace  is  to  preach  Christ,  whose  peace 
is  not  merely  a  cessation  of  hostHiti^  'but 
the  peace  of  God. 

Conclusion  :  When  the  government  is  upon 
his  shoulder  there  is  safety  for  the  individ- 
ual, the  family,  and  the  nation.  The  Jew 
rejected  Ghrvst  and  lost  his  heritage,  and 
any  nation  can  repeat  the  same  error  and 
suffer  the  same  loss. 

Our  rightful  Buler  answers  all  individual 
and  social  needs.  He  gives  law  like  a  legis- 
lature, interprets  it  like  a  court,  enforces 
it  like  an  executive.  Human  government 
must  rest  back  on  divine  government  as  its 
final  sanction.  Parties  and  majorities  must 
do  the  will  of  God.  Pilate  was  surprized 
and  also  imprest  when  he  heard  the  words: 
"  Thou  wouldst  have  no  power  against  md, 
except  it  were  given  thee  from  above." 


Jesus  and  a  Jewish  Scholar 

There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  named 
Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews:  The  same 
came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said  unto 
him,  Bahhi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God,  &c.— John  3:1-16. 

L  Nicodemus  felt  the  incongruity  of  the 
situation.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  of 
rank,  and  of  official  influence.  Jesus  pos- 
sest  none  of  these  things,  but  was  a  man 
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of  the  people  and  not  a  rabbi  of  the  schools. 
And  yet  Nieodemns  sought  out  Jesns  to 
learn  more  from  him. 

n.  Nieodemus  was  a  theological  partizan, 
a  Pharisee  with  a  great  body  of  theology 
of  which  he  was  the  accredited  teacher. 
Jesns  belonged  to  no  sect  and  dearly  was 
not  a  Pharisee.  And  yet  Nieodemus  made 
OTertures  of  the  most  deferential  sort  to 
this  strange  teacher  come  from  God,  not 
from  men. 

m.  Nieodemus  acted  like  a  pragmatist, 
howcTcr  inconsistent  hio  conduct  might 
seem.  The  works  of  Jesus  bore  the  stamp 
of  diTine  approval,  even  tho  he  seemed  a 
theological  outlaw.  He  was  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  of  Jesus,  but  gave 
)  Jesus  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

lY.  Jesus  welcomed  the  approach  of  this 
Jewish  scholar*  but  he  faithfully  laid  bare 
his  fundamental  ignorance  of  the  spiritual 
realities.  Nieodemus  looked  for  a  political 
'  Hessianic  kingdom  and  was  unable  to  grasp 
the  concept  of  a  spiritual  birth.  He  knew 
religious  duties,  not  religious  life. 

y.  The  patience  of  Jesus  with  this 
scholar,  who  finally  saw  the  light  and  life 
in  Christ  uid  took  his  stand  in  the  open. 


The  Chosen  Disciple 

80  the  last  Mhda  he  first,  and  the  flrat  last. — 
Matt.  20:16. 

Thoee  called  have  undertaken  to  work  for 
Christ,  not  from  a  secular  point  of  view, 
but  from  a  spiritual  one.  The  parable  deals 
not  with  commercial  law,  but  with  a  law 
of  preeminence  in  Christ's  kingdom.  The 
law  of  a  light  spirit.  The  commercial  spirit . 
was  abroad  among  his  disciples:  ''What 
shall  we  have  therefore  f"  A  spirit  to  be 
put  down.  This  parable  was  spoken  with 
that  intention.  Man  himself  limits  Christ's 
love  and  favor. 

I.  The  spirit  of  the  work  done  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  its  amount.  The  "chosen 
one"  was  an  eleventh-hour  man.  He  took 
up  the  can  to  the  vineyard  in  the  proper 
spirit.  He  does  not  work  for  compensation. 
Others  murmured,  the  chosen  was  full  of 
gratitude. 

n.  The  chosen  one  does  not  work  for 
gain.  He  did  not  make  a  bargain  for  the 
penny,  as  others  did.  The  chosen  worked 
with  no  bargain  at  all.  He  was  given  a 
penny  because  he  did  not  work  for  it. 


in.  The  chosen  one  is  he  who  works  in 
a  trustful  spirit.  Trusted  in  the  word  and 
character  of  the  one  who  hired  him.  Worked 
a  full  hour's  work  with  no  thought  of  re- 
ward. 

rv.  The  chosen  one  is  he  who  receives 
the  personal  recognition  of  the  Master.  Elec- 
tion is  not  outside  Christ's  kingdom,  but 
within.  Bargain-nmkers  and  time-servers 
are  not  Christ's  chosen  ones.  The  work  of 
the  spirit  of  trust. 


Jesus  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria 

There  eometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw 
water;  Jesus  aaith  unto  her,  Give  me  to 
drink,  &c. — John  4:4-30. 

I.  Jesus  tired,  but  not  too  tired  to  win  a 
souL    He  takes  the  initiative. 

n.  He  rises  above  race  and  sex  preju- 
dice, to  the  astonishment  of  the  woman  and 
of  the  disciples. 

m.  He  makes  skilful  use  of  conversa- 
tion. He  begins  with  a  request  for  a  drink 
of  water,  one  of  the  common  courtesies  of 
life.    He  thus  leads  on  to  the  water  of  life. 

lY.  He  convicts  the  woman  of  sin  by 
revealing  his  knowledge  of  her  life. 

v.  He  holds  her  to  the  main  question 
when  she  widies  to  change  the  subject  from 
personal  religion  to  speculative  theology, 
a  favorite  habit  of  those  under  conviction. 

VI.  He  reveals  to  this  sinful  woman  the 
spiritual  nature  of  worship  and  the  saving 
knowledge  of  his  person  and  mission. 

VII.  The  woman  at  once  becomes  a  cham- 
pion of  Jesus.  The  effort  to  win  others  is 
fine  proof  of  her  convermon. 

Privilege  and  Danger 

And  behold  there  are  hut  whieh  ehdtt  he 
first,  and  there  are  first  which  shaU  be 
last.—Jjxike  13:30. 

I.  The  implications  of  this  text:  That 
all  men  are  not  equal  in  capacity,  in  op- 
portunity, in  privilege,  in  responsibility. 

II.  The  encouragement  of  this  text: 
That  present  deficiencies  do  not  necessarily 
mean  future  loss.  That  what  looks  like 
failure  may  be  real  success.  Fidelity  is  the 
true  test  of  worth. 

III.  The  warning  of  this  text:  Oon- 
spdenous  worldly  success  may  in  God's  sight 
be  terrible  failure.  Greatness  hero  may 
bring  disgrace  hereafter. 
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Christ  Our  Defense 

A  TOUWST  tells  of  coming  upon  a  vil- 
lage which  nestled  on  the  bosom  of  a 
great  moontain.  He  asked  the  yiUagers 
if  they  had  manj  storms.  "Yes,"  they 
replied;  "if  there  is  a  storm  an3rwhere 
in  the  neighborhood  it  seems  to  find  us 
ont" 

**  How  do  you  aeeonnt  for  thisf "  asked 
the  visitor. 

They  answered:  "Those  who  seem  to 
know  say  it  is  because  of  the  mountain 
which  towers  above  our  village.  If  he 
sees  a  cloud  anywhere  on  the  horizon,  he 
beckons  it  until  it  settles  on  his  brow." 

The  visitor  inquired  further  if  they  had 
many  accidents  from  lightning. 

"Not  one,"  they  replied.  "We  have 
seen  the  lightning  strike  the  mountain 
countless  times — ^and  a  grand  sight  it  is — 
but  no  one  in  the  village  is  ever  touched. 
We  have  the  thunder  which  shakes  our 
houses,  and  then  we  have  the  rain  which 
fills  our  gardens  with  the  beauty  that 
every  one  admires." 

This  is  a  parable  of  what  Jesus  Christ 
is  to  us  and  to  all  who  believe  on  him. 
He  is  the  mountain  on  which  the  storm 
breaks.  On  Calvary  the  tempests  of  ages 
burst  about  his  head.  But  all  who  nestle 
in  his  love  are  sheltered  in  him.  "In 
me  ye  shall  have  peace,"  he  said.  He  is 
our  eternal  keeper  because  he  took  the 
storms  on  his  own  breast  that  we  might 
hide  in  safety  under  the  shadow  of  his 
love.  We  lift  up  our  eyes  unto  the  moun- 
tains and  rest  in  peace  and  in  confidence 
because  "help  eometh  from  the  Lord 
who  made  heaven  and  earth."  —  Canadian 
Churchman. 

The  Insistence  of  the  WVl 
A  short  time  ago  I  watched  the  students 
at  the  Physical  Culture  Training  School  in 
Chicago.    It  gives  me  a  good  illustration  of 
what  I  would  ever  radiate. 

I  saw  the  leader  of  one  of  the  classes  do 
a  particular  act,  and  then  the  students,  one 
after  another,  tried  to  follow  the  leaders  in 
doing  that  thing.  Some  of  the  men  who 
tried  willed  to  do  it  all  right,  but  they  did 
not  succeed.  Many  times  a  man  wills  to 
do  a  thing  when  he  does  not  seem  competent, 
but  the  real  man  keeps  on  until  he  makes 


himself  competent.  So  with  some  of  these. 
They  went  back  and  tried  again— and  went 
back  and  tried  again,  and  the  men  who 
willed  and  then  kept  at  it  until  they  became 
competent  were  the  ones  that  achieved. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  all  life  is  not 
merely  to  learn  to  will — ^that  is  easy  enough 
— ^but  to  insist  upon  the  will  keeping  at  it 
until  we  accomplish  what  we  have  deter- 
mined to  do.  We  "will"  every  day  to  do 
things,  and  yet  we  do  not  do  theuL  We  say, 
"I  am  going  to  do  this;  I  am  going  to  do 
that,  or  the  other."  We  start  out  in  life 
and  we  have  all  kinds  of  ambitions  and  as- 
pirations before  us,  and  we  say,  "This  is 
going  to  be  my  achievement;  I  intend  to  ae- 
complish  this  thing."  But  we  get  to  be 
twenty-five— thirty  years  of  age,  and  we 
have  not  achieved — that  is,  the  great  mass  of 
people  have  not. 

Whyf  Because  we  have  not  learned  this' 
lesson  of  the  insistence  of  the  human  wilL 
We  have  determined  to  do  a  thing  and  then 
we  have  not  had  the  power  or  the  courage  or 
the  determination  or  the  endurance  to  keep 
on  willing  until  the  thing  desired  was 
achieved.— Ltw'n^  the  Badiant  Life,  by 
GioBOs  Whabton  James. 

Like  Begets  Like 

The  law  of  heredity  is  a  well-established 
fact.  It  is  as  certain  as  gravity.  Mendel's 
discoveries  have  clothed  the  principle  of 
ancestry  with  mathematical  precision. 
Cross  the  red  tulip  with  the  white  tulip  and 
we  know  in  advance  just  how  many  of  the 
new  flowers  will  be  iJl  red,  how  many  will 
be  all  white,  and  how  many  will  be  of 
mixed  red  and  white.  The  scientists  have 
studied  tiie  law  of  heredity  in  the  fields 
and  shown  us  how  the  wild  rice  becomes 
the  rich  wheat  and  how  the  bitter  spple 
becomes  sweet  and  edible.  The  naturalist 
has  traced  the  law  of  heredity  in  the  ascent 
of  animals  like  the  horse  and  shown  us 
every  upward  step  in  the  march.  The  an- 
thropologist has  illustrated  the  law  of  an- 
cestry in  the  career  of  individuals  and 
races.  Everywhere  like  begets  like.  No 
grapes  from  thorns,  no  figs  from  thistles. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  distinguished  child 
that  was  not  in  the  father  and  mother  be- 
fore him.  The  greatness  that  is  in  Hum- 
boldt was  in  his  fathers.    The  music  that 
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was  in  Bach  was  hereditary  in  his  family. 
The  method  of  Darwin,  the  skiU  of  Emer- 
son were  ancestral  capital  put  out  at  in- 
terest, for  the  far-off  son,  who  feU  heir  to 
the  treasure.  Even  where  there  is  a  seem- 
ing exception,  it  is  but  seeming.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  contradiction  of  the  law  of  hered- 
ity. But  the  later  discoveries  concerning 
his  grandfather  and  his  family  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  gold  in  his  fathers  was  undug 
and  unsmeHed  and  unrecognized,  *but  that 
the  vein  of  gold  in  the  family  was  one  and 
the  same  thing.  No  miracle  was  wrought 
upon  the  cradle  that  sheltered  that  South- 
ern child. — N,  D.  HiLUS. 

The  Industry  of  Ants 

Something  new  and  interesting  about  ants 
was  learned  by  a  Mount  Airy  florist  and  told 
to  A  Philadelphia  Becord  reporter.  For  a 
week  or  so  he  had  been  bothered  by  ants  that 
got  into  boxes  of  seeds  which  rested  on  a 
shelf.  To  get  rid  of  the  ants,  he  put  into 
execution  an  old  plan,  which  was  to  place  a 
very  meaty  bone  close  by,  which  the  ants 
soon  discovered,  every  one  deserting  the  boxes 
of  seeds.  As  soon  as  the  bone  would  become 
thickly  inhabited  by  the  little  creepers  the 
florist  tossed  it  into  a  tub  of  water.  The 
ants  having  been  washed  off,  the  bone  was 
again-  put  in  use  as  a  trap. 

Then  the  florist  bethought  himself  that 
he  would  save  trouble  by  placing  the  bone  in 
the  center  of  a  sheet  of  fly-paper,  believing 
that  the  ants  would  never  get  to  the  bone, 
but  would  get  caught  on  the  sticky  fly-paper 
while  trying  to  reach  the  food.  But  the 
florist  was  surprized  to  And  that  the  ants, 
upon  discovering  the  nature  of  the  paper 
trap,  formed  a  working  force  and  built  a 
path  on  the  paper  clear  to  the  bone.  The 
material  for  the  walk  was  sand,  secured  from 
a  little  pile  near  by.  For  hours  the  ants 
worked,  and  when  the  path  was  completed 
they  made  their  way  over  its  dry  surface  in 
couples,  as  in  a  march,  to  the  bone. 

Mistaken  Honesty 
One  often  finds  students  who  suspend  all 
the  activities  of  the  Christian  life  and  their 
habits  of  worship  through  a  mistaken  sense 
of  honesty.  They  accuse  themselves  of 
hypocrisy  and  say:  "How  can  I  worship 
at  chnrch  and  engage  in  prayer  when  I'm 
not  sure  what  I  believe  f    At  least  I  will 


bo  honest  and  not  pretend  to  be  something 
that  I  am  not."  And  with  a  sense  of  heroic 
virtue  they  withdraw  from  all  the  atmos- 
phere that  would  stimulate  and  inspire 
them  in  their  search  for  sincerity  and  cut 
themselves  off  from  some  of  the  sources  of 
spiritual  help.  They  would  not  think  of 
applying  such  logic  to  coUege  experiences 
in  science  or  mathematics.  Suppose  they 
failed  to  grasp  some  scientific  principle. 
Would  it  be  an  evidence  of  honesty  to  say: 
"  i  do  not  understand  that  principle.  I  will 
not  work  any  longer  in  the  laboratory  or 
study  the  text-book,  for  it  would  be  hypo- 
critical"! No,  any  sincere  student  would 
consider  it  necessary  to  double  the  time 
spent  in  study  and  to  seek  to  know  the 
mysterious  scientific  principle  by  evermore 
thorough  and  painstaking  laboratory  work. 
By  the  same  method  spiritual  fog  is  dis- 
pelled.— The  Human  Element  in  the  Mak- 
ing of  a  Chriaiian,  by  Bertha  Conds. 

Not  Lost,  But  Given 

It  is  said  of  a  returned  English  soldier 
that,  when  he  was  being  commiserated  on 
the  loss  of  his  arm  in  the  trenches,  he  re- 
plied, proudly:  ''I  didn't  lose  it;  I  gave 
it."  Glorious  reply.  What  a  transforma- 
tion of  our  stewardship  if  we  could  think 
of  our  tithe  not  as  the  payment  of  a  debt, 
but  as  the  offering  of  a  gift  I  What  a 
transfiguration  of  our  service  if  we  could 
list  it  as  a  heart-impulse  instead  of  a 
conscience-pull!  What  an  ennoblement  of 
life  if  we  could  live  it  as  a  gift  to  the 
world  I  When  a  man  gives  his  health  or  his 
time  or  his  money — or  his  life — ^you  can 
not  talk  to  him  about  being  robbed.  He 
has  forestalled  the  comment.  Jesus  said: 
"  No  nmn  taketh  my  life  from  me ;  I  lay  it 
down."  Such  ought  to  (be  the  spirit  of  his 
disciples.  It  is  very  hard  to  defeat  a  man 
with  such  a  spirit.— GEoaos  CLAaEX  Peck. 

Lack  of  Power 

A  visitor  from  another  State  came  once 
through  the  State  of  Maine  and,  riding 
along  a  country  road,  he  met  a  lad  and  said 
to  him:  ''Is  there  no  end  to  this  hillf  I 
have  been  riding  up  this  hill  for  two  hours." 
"Hill,"  said  the  lad,  "no  hill  here;  the 
trouble  is  you  have  lost  your  hind  wheels." 
Something  like  that  has  happened  to  the  or- 
ganized church.  It  is  dragging  along  with- 
out power. — ^BuTUS  M.  Jones. 
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Forward 

A  tlionsaiid  ereeda  and  baitle-eries, 
A  thousand  warring  social  sehemeSy 

A  thousand  new  moraUties. 
And  twenty  thousand  thousand  dreamt  1 

Each  on  his  own  anarchic  way, 
From  the  old  order  breaking  free — 

Our  ruined  world  desires,  you  say, 
License,  once  more,  not  Liberty. 

But  ah,  beneath  the  struggling  foam. 
When  storm  and  change  are  on  the  deep, 

How  quietly  the  tides  come  home. 
And  how  the  depths  of  sea-shine  deep! 

And  we  who  march  toward  a  goal, 

Destroying  only  to  fulfil 
The  law,  the  law  of  that  great  soul 

Which  moves  beneath  your  alien  will; 

We,  that  Jike  f  oemen  meet  the  past 
Because  we  bring  the  future,  Imow 

We  only  fight  to  achieve  at  last 
A  great  reunion  with  our  foe; 

Beunion  in  the  truths  that  stand 
When  all  our  wars  are  rolled  away; 

Beunion  of  the  heart  and  hand 
And  of  the  prayers  wherewith  we  pray; 

Beunion  in  the  common  needs, 
The  common  strivings  of  mankind; 

Beunion  of  our  warring  creeds 

In  the  one  God  that  dwells  behind. 

Forward  I — ^what  use  in  idle  wordsf 
Forward,  O  warriors  of  the  soul! 

There  will  be  breaking  up  of  swords 
When  that  new  morning  makes  us  whole. 

— ^Alfred  Noyxs. 


Will-Training 

The  stuff  men  are  made  of  is  shown  up 
more  quickly  in  self-denial  of  the  little 
things  of  life  than  in  anything  else.  It 
will  dishearten  the  weak  ones  and  develop 
and  strengthen  the  ones  who  possess  back- 
bone. Self-denial  is  a  thing  that  may  be 
forced  on  any  man  and  e^ery  one  should 
train  himself  to  be  able  to  meet  it. 

When  Emerson  said,  ''Train  thyself  in 
the  little  things  and  thence  proceed  to 
greater/'  he  did  not  set  any  limit  on  how 
small  things  should  be.  It  is  the  small 
things  that  reveal  character  most  faithfully. 

A  well-known  CSiicago  business  man  used 
to  carry  a  prune  in  his  pocket  constantly 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  He  did  it  be- 
cause he  was  excessively  fond  of  prunes  and 
wanted  to  see  if  he  could  have  one  with  him 
all  of  the  time  and  resist  the  temptation  to 


eat  it;  not  that  the  prune  would  have  done 
him  any  harm,  but  he  simply  wanted  to  set- 
tle once  and  for  all  which  was  the  stronger 
— ^his  will  or  his  appetite. 

Most  men  laugh  when  they  hear  'this  story. 
But  if  you  meet  this  man  youll  find  a  man 
of  calm,  steady,  confident  strength.  MayJbe 
the  prune  incident  did  not  create  hia  will- 
power, but  it  proved  to  <him  that  he  had  it 
and,  furthermore,  taught  him  how  lo  use  iL 
Try  yourself  on  any  of  your  little  habits. 
For  example,  in  eating.  We  all  eat  too  mndi 
at  times  or  eat  many  things  that  we  know 
will  harm  us.  Make  a  list  of  these*  things 
and  try  to  resist.  You  will  gwe  -in  eight 
times  out  of  ten  because  you  are  weak. 

Of  course  you  will  deny  this  indignantly, 
declaring  that  the  things  are  not  of  enough 
importance.  If  your  will-power  ean  not  con- 
quer the  unimportant  things,  how  about  the 
really  big  things!  Training  the  will-power 
is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  training  Hie 
muscles. — Baptist  Commonwealth, 


The  Accidental  and  the  Providential 
About  the  year  1872  a  young  student  of 
Dublin  University  was  obliged  to  spend  a 
wet  day  indoors  at  a  country  house  where 
he  was  visiting.  While  exploring  the  book- 
shelves he  came  upon  the  three  yolnmes  of 
O'Halloran's  History  of  Ireland,  where  he 
made  the  discovery  that  his  country  had  a 
great  past — an  interesting  but  awk?rard 
fact  which  had  been  well  hidden  from  him 
in  accordance  with  the  current  precepts  of 
Irish  Protestant  education.  His  interest 
and  excitement  kindled,  this  youth  returned 
to  Dublin  and  plunged  into  the  records  of 
his  newly  discovered  country  preserved  in 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  A  few  years  later 
he  introduced  himself  to  the  public  as 
Standish  O'Orady,  a  name  which  has  ever 
since  been  familiar  by  its  constant  associa- 
tion with  every  form  of  literary,  politieal, 
and  economic  activity  that  called  for  noble 
enthusiasm  and  lofty  idealism.  To  this  ac- 
cidental contact  with  O'Halloran  we  owe  a 
most  remarkable  renaissance  of  Irish  litera- 
ture. The  publication  in  1878  .of  O'Grady's 
History  of  Ireland:  Heroic  Period  marked 
the  advent  of  a  new  spirit,  and  this  work, 
with  its  concluding  volume  in  1880,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  liter- 
ary revival.  —  Ireland? s  Literary  Eenais- 
sanoe,  by  Ebnxst  A.  Botd. 
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The  White  Carnation 

Here's  to  the  white  carnation^ 

Sturdy  and  spicy  and  sweet, 
Wafting  a  breath  of  perfume 

On  the  stony  way  of  the  street, 
Bringing  a  freight  of  gladness 

Wherever  the  breezes  blow; 
Here's  to  the  white  carnation, 

Pure  as  the  virgin  snow. 

This  is  the  flower  for  mother, 

Wear  it  on  Mothers'  Day; 
Flower  for  rain  and  sunshine. 

Winsome,  gallant,  and  gay. 
Wear  it  in  mother's  honor, 

Pinned  to  your  coat-lapel; 
Wear  it  in  belt  and  corsage. 

For  her  that  you  love  so  well. 

For  mother  in  lowly  cabin. 

Or  mother  in  palace-hall, 
Is  ever  the  truest  and  dearest. 

And  ever  the  best  of  all. 
In  travail  and  pain  she  bore  us. 

In  laughter  and  love  die  nursed. 
And  who  that  would  shame  the  mother 

Is  of  all  mankind  accursed. 

Tired  and  wan  too  often, 

Weary  and  weak  at  times. 
But  always  full  of  the  courage 

That  thrills  when  the  future  chimes. 
Mother  with  hands  toil-hardened. 

Mother  in  pearls  and  lace. 
The  light  of  heavenly  beauty 

Shines  in  her  tender  face. 

60  here's  to  tiie  white  carnation. 

Wear  it  on  Mothers'  Day; 
Flower  that  blooms  for  mother, 

Winsome,  gallant,  and  gay. 
Flower  of  a  perfect  sweetness. 

Flower  for  hut  and  hall; 
Here's  to  the  white  carnation 

And  to  mother — our  best  of  all. 

— 'Mahoaret  E.  Sanostkb, 
in  H<yrM  and  School, 

In  After  Years 

How  often  in  after  years  when  time 

Has  touched  us  whitely  with  his  frosty  rime. 

In  silent  moments  never  spoken  of, 

We  long  to  know  again  a  mother's  love. 

Bright  gold,  hard  labor's  guerdon,  may  be 

ours, 
And  fame  have  brought  us  satisfying  dowers, 
Yet  in  the  moment  when  our  life  has  all — 
All  would  we  give  to  hear  her  gently  call. 

When  fevered  with  the  fret  of  life  and.  toil, 
The  strife  of  living,  and  the  day's  turmoil. 
How  do  we  yearn,  so  deeply  and  so  much, 
To  feel  again  the  healing  of  her  touch ! 

When  bitter  in  defeat,  by  failure  stung. 
When  from  the  heart,  hot,  careless  words  are 
flong, 


How  thought  brings  back,  our  dark  moods  to 

beguile. 
The  pleased,  reproving  laughter  in  her  smile  I 

Ah,  mothers,  little  do  you  know  or  guess 
How  in   our  secret  hearts  your  name   we 

bless; 
How  you  are  present  through  life's  joys  and 

tears, 
Forgotten    not    through    life's    increasing 

years  I 

— Aethub  Wallacb  Peach, 
in  The  EiU  Trails. 

Mother's  Goodness 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  a  mother;  other 
folk  can  love  you,  but  only  your  mother 
understands.  She  works  for  you,  looks  after 
you,  loves  you,  forgives  you  anything  you 
may  do,  understands  you,  and  then  the  only 
bad  thing  she  ever  does  to  you  is  to  die  and 
leave  you.  — ^Baboness  Von  Huttsn. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Nation 

The  woman's  task  is  not  easy — no  task 
worth  doing  is  easy — ^but  in  doing  it,  and 
when  she  has  done  it,  there  ^all  come  to 
her  the  highest  and  holiest  joy  known  to 
mankind ;  and  having  done  it,'  she  shall  have 
the  reward  prophesied  in  Scripture:  for  her 
husband  and  her  children,  yes,  and  all  people 
who  realize  that  her  work  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  national  greatness,  shall 
rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 

— Theodobb  Boosevxlt. 

The  Heroism  of  the  Mother 
Is  not  the  highest  heroism  that  which  is 
fiee  even  from  the  approbation  of  the  best 
and  wisest!  The  heroism  wiiich  is  known 
only  to  our  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret! 
The  Oodlike  lives  in  obscurity!  How  many 
thousands  of  heroines  there  must  be  now  of 
whom  we  shall  never  know  I  But  still  they 
are  there.  They  sow  in  secret  the  seed  of 
which  we  pluck  the  flower  and  eat  the  fruit, 
and  know  that  we  pass  the  sower  daily  in 
the  streets.  One  form  of  heroism — the  most 
common,  and  yet  ihe  least  remembered  of 
all — ^namely,  the  heroism  of  the  average 
mother.  Ah  I  when  I  think  of  that  broad 
fact,  I  gather  hope  again  for  poor  human- 
ity; and  this  dark  world  looks  bright — ^this 
diseased  world  looks  wholesome  to  me  once 
more — ^because,  whatever  else  it  is  not  full 
of,  it  is  at  least  full  of  mothers. 

— Cha&lxs  Kimoslit. 
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Doctor  Remensnyder  Criticized 

Editor  of  The  Hohiletig  Beview: 

I  would  like  to  inquire  why  you  liave  per- 
mitted pro-Oerman  Bentiment  in  your  very 
patriotic  Hohilbtig  Beview,  aa  e^rest  by 
the  Bev.  J.  B.  Bemensnyder,  DJ>.,  in  the 
article  of  your  March  number  entitled,  **  The 
ChurcVa  Message  for  the  Coming  Tear"? 
I  am  quoting  Dr.  Bemensnyder  as  follows: 

''Never  in  history  have  we  seen  such  an 
explbiting  of  misrepresentation,  falsehoods, 
and  uncharitable  judgments  as  in  this  great 
conflict.  Christians,  on  both  sides,  have 
charged  each  other  with  crimes  simply  im- 
possible. Generally,  it  has  been  deemed  a 
mark  of  low  civilization  to  believe  such  gross 
inhumanities.  But  this  campaign  of  slander 
and  traduction  has  made  itself  believed,  and 
this  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  all 
else  to  call  out  the  diabolical  in  the  inhuman 
spirit  and  to  make  the  war  pitiless  and 
fiendish." 

When  have  the  American  Christian  people 
spoken  falsely  of  our  enemies  f  How  have 
we  lowered  our  civilization  by  believing  the 
reports  of  "  such  gross  inhumanities  "f  Are 
these  reported  inhumanities  not  all  too  truef 
Are  all  liars  who  report  that  Germany  has 
been  pitiless,  unjust,  cruel,  and  fiendish? 
Dr.  Bemensnyder  certainly  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  have  hatched  up  lies  about  Ger- 
many. Can  the  vileness  of  that  nation's  army 
be  echoed,  to  say  nothing  of  overstatement 
or  slander  f  There  are  thousands  of  atroci- 
ties that  the  Teutons  have  committed  that  it 
does  not  take  an  uncharitable  judgment  to 
condemn.  Our  soldiers  are  not  fighting  be- 
cause some  American  Christians  have  told 
a  pack  of  lies  about  the  Central  Powers.  The 
truth  has  been  told*  about  our  enemy,  and 
that  is  why  he  is  our  enemy. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  Americans  have 
slandered  Germany,  and  how,  in  reply,  she 
has  been  pitiless  and  fiendish  f  Was  she  not 
fiendish  before  we  started  to  remonstrate! 

I  regret  that  he  drags  in  Dr.  Jowett  and 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Ist  Corinthians 
to  give  weight  and  sentiment  to  his  state- 
ments.   Such  f ellowriiip  is,  manifestly,  forced. 

I  think,  sir,  that  pro<German  stuff  has  no 
place  in  an  American  Hohiletic  Beview.  If 
Dr.  Bemensnyder  has  a  soft  spot  in  his 
heart  for  Germany,  do  not  let  him  palm  it 


off  on  American  ministers  in  ihe  fellowship 
of  Dr.  Jowett's  name  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  13th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  by 
way  of  your  Bsvdew. 
Milton,  Pa.  Bebmabd  J.  Bbinksica. 


Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  and  the 
Unitarians 

Editor  of  Thi  HoiOLEno  Beview: 

Speaking  at  Bradford  recently,  where  he 
gave  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  minis- 
ters an  insight  into  the  great  war-work  of 
the  T.  IC  C.  A.,  Dr.  Morgan  found  occasion 
to  define  his  attitude  toward  Unitarians. 
Beplying  to  a  question  asked  by  a  Unitarian 
in  the  audience,  he  said,  ''I  can  not  con- 
ceive you  have  got  the  desire  to  cooperate 
with  me.  I  have  friends-  among  Unitarians, 
but  when  it  comes  down  to  bases  of  service, 
there  can  not  be  cooperation."  Upon  this  the 
(London)  £hr%$iian  World  remarks:  ^We 
understand  that  Dr.  Morgan  was  stating  his 
own  personal  attitude,  and  was  not  at  all 
defining  the  general  policy  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 
An  essential  element  in  its  war-work  has 
been  the  cordial  cooperation  of  Christian 
workers  of  varying  standpoints  of  rdigious 
thought  and  belief,  and  in  this  enlarged 
work  Unitarians  have  taken  an  honorable 
share.  We  are  eonfid^t  that  nothing  but 
good  has  resulted  from  such  cooperation.'' 
But  while  (me  can  not  but  agree  that  co- 
operation between  opposite  ^wings''  is  al- 
ways desirable,  and  that  the  war-work  of 
the  T.  M.  C.  A.  in  many  of  its  aspects  offers 
an  ideal  opportunity  for  such  cooperation, 
another  side  of  the  question  Temains  to  be 
considered.  Important  as  the  social  activities 
of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  undoubtedly  are — and  one 
cheerfully  admits  that  it  is  sometimes  more 
important  for  a  man  to  be  healthily  amused 
and  comfortably  fed  than  to  be  preached  to— 
the  central  objective  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  is  to 
preach  Christ.  Now  to  preach  Christ  in  the 
evangelical  sense  is  to  preach  Jesus  as  Lord« 
That  is  not  the  metaphysical  language  of 
the  creeds,  but  the  pUun  speech  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  no  Unitarian  who  has  any- 
thing like  a  clear  conception  of  his  own 
standpoint  will  long  feel  comfortable  in  an 
atmosphere  where  such  a  message  is  the  vital 
force  behind  the  social  work. 
London.  H» 
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The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Philosophy.  B7  A.  Seth  Prinole- 
Pattison.  Oxford  University  Press,  Lon- 
don and  N€W  York.  5x9%  in.,  xvi- 
425  pp.     $3.50  net. 

The  Gifford  Lectures  here  published  were 
delivered   in   Aberdeen   University   in    1912 
and  1913.     Since  then  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly worked  over,  amended,  or  enlarged, 
with    the    result    that    they    bring    to    the 
reader  the  most  matured  thought  of  a  phil- 
osophical writer  of  a  high  order.    The  author 
disclaims  any  attempt  at  a  history  of  the 
idea  of  God.     Altho  his  method  is  critical 
and   to   some   degree  historical,  his  aim  is 
fundamentally  constructive  —  "  construction 
through    criticism."     His   approach    to    the 
theistie  position  is  through  the  criterion  of 
ealue,  in  ttie  light  of  which  human  life  and 
existence  as  a  whole  are  judged  and  ultimate 
reality  seen.     Over  against  mechanism  SLnd 
naturalism  he  sets  the  newer  biology  and 
ethical  idealism.    He  defends  the  fundamen- 
tal thesis  that  map  is  organic  to  nature  and 
nature  organic  to  man.     The  positivism  of 
Comt€y  the  monadology  of  Leibnitz,  the  sub- 
jective idealism  of  Berkeley,  and  the  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza  are  subjected  to  critical 
inquiry.     The  relation  of  the  two  most  in- 
fluential thinkers — Hume  and  Kant — ^to  the 
theistie  position  is  pointed  out  with  great 
clearness.     The  argument,  especially  in  the 
second  series,  has  especial  reference  to  the 
idealistic  positions  of  F.  H.  Bradley  in  "Ap- 
pearance   and    Reality"    and    Bosanquet's 
well-known   Gifford    Lectures   on   "  Individ- 
uality and  Value  "  and  "  Value  and  Destiny." 
Here  he  criticizes  both  the  idea  of  value  and 
the  individual  as  Absolute  and  finite.   He  en- 
ters the  more  definitely  theological  field  in 
his  presentation  of  the  meaning  of  creation, 
the  ontological  and  cosmological  arguments, 
and   teleology  as  a  cosmic  principle.      The 
volume    closes   with    chapters   on   time   and 
eternity,  with  particular  attention  to  Berg- 
9on'8  conception  of  time  and  a  growing  uni- 
verse  and  on  pluralism  and  a  limited  God 
as   advocated  by  Kashdall,  McTaggart,  and 
William   James.     Very  many   of   the   ques- 
tions  which  have  come    up    in    present-day 


speculative  and  theological  thought  receive 
here  thoroughgoing  consideration  and  are 
treated  with  candor,  lucidity,  and  conviction. 
We  are  indeed  far  from  an  intelligible  and 
commonly  accepted  idea  of  God,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  reduce  God  to  a 
definition  or  to  agree  on  many  disputed 
points  of  view,  but  a  book  like  this  will  aid 
in  disclosing  inherent  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject and  in  liberating  thoughtful  minds  from 
notions'  which  are  the  product  of  unreflecting 
habits  or  a  jumble  of  inconsistent  opinions. 
Two  or  three  quotations  may  be  fitly  intro- 
duced to  show  the  tenor  of  this  exceedingly 
suggestive  volume. 

"  If  we  are  to  reach  any  credible  theory 
of  the  relations  of  God  and  man,  the  tradi- 
tional idea  of  God  must  be  profoundly 
modified." 

**  For  a  metaphysics  which  has  emanci- 
pated itself  from  physical  categories,  the 
ultimate  conception  of  God  is  not  that  of  a 
preexistent  Creator,  but,  as  it  is  for  religion, 
that  of  the  eternal  Redeemer  o'f  the  world. 
This  perpetual  process  is  the  very  life  of 
God,  in  which,  besides  the  effort  and  the 
pain,  he  tastes,  we  must  'believe,  the  joy  of 
victory  won." 

'*  No  God,  or  Absolute,  existing  in  solitary 
bliss  and  perfection,  but  a  God  who  lives  in 
the  perfect  giving  of  himself,  who  shares  the 
life  of  his  finite  creatures,  bearing  in  and 
with  them  the  whole  burden  of  their  finitude, 
their  sinful  wanderings  and  sorrows,  and  the 
suffering  without  which  they  can  not  be 
made  perfect." 

The  Psychology  of  Religion.    By  James 
.    H.  Snowden.     Fleming  H.  Bevell  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  London.     5%  z  7^ 
in.,  370  pp. 

In  the  title  of  a  'book  three  parties  have 
interests  which  should  not  conflict:  the 
author,  who  should  take  care  that  the  name 
he  gives  to  his  work  fitly  characterizes  it; 
the  publisher,  who  should  see  that  the  name 
ho  puts  upon  the  title-page  and  copyrights 
awakens  only  such  expectations  in  prospec- 
tive readers  as  the  work  itself  can  fulfil, 
and  the  buyer,  who  should  be  so  protected 
by  author  and  publisher  that  he  will  have 
no  just  ground  of  complaint  that  the  goods' 
did  not  correspond  with  the  trade-mark.  We 
are    at    present   perhaps   at   a   considerable 
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distance  from  this  desirable  goal.  So  far 
ai  one  can  see,  the  reader  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  suffer.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
book  entitled,  "The  Psychology  of  Re- 
ligion.'' The  several  sections  are  thus 
marked:  Introduction,  the  psychology  of 
the  soul,  the  psychology-  of  the  moral  and 
religious  nature,  the  psychology  of  sin,  the 
psychology  of  conversion,  the  psychology  of 
the  Christian  life,  the  psychology  of  the 
sermon,  the  broader  psychology  of  preach- 
ing, the  psychology  of  teaching.  The 
present  reviewer,  anticipating  that  he  would 
find  here  another  treatise  on  the  psychology 
of  religion,  following  lines  marked  out  by 
distinguished  predecessors  in  the  field,  dis- 
covered that  he  was  not  introduced  to  the 
psychology  of  religion,  that  less  than  half 
of  the  pages  and  topics  could  be  fairly 
credited  to  the  psychology  of  religion,  and 
that  these  were  treated  as  such  subjects  are 
commonly  treated  in  most  modern  systems 
of  theology. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  criticism 
one  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  pleased 
to  say  that  many  of  those  for  whom  Dr. 
Snowden  wrote  this  book  will  be  abundantly 
rewarded  by  its  entire  readableness,  its  fine 
spirit,  its  analysis  of  sin  and  conversion,  its 
suggestions  to  the  preacher  both  in  respect 
ta  himself  and  to  his  sermon-making,  and 
its  hints  on  religious  training  in  the  Sunday- 
school. 

The    Divine    Aspect    of    History.      By 

John  Rickards  Mozley.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  and  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    2  vols.,  407  and  509  pp.    $10. 

These  are  two  extraordinary  volumes — 
extraordinary  in  their  range,  in  their  learn- 
ing, in  their  thoroughness,  in  their  fascina- 
tion. The  title  suflSciently  indicates  the 
theme  which,  as  the  discussion  advances, 
gathers  more  definitely  upon  the  central  sig- 
nificance of  Jesus  for  mankind.  Prepara- 
tory to  this  come  lucid  and  suggestive 
sketches  of  ancient  religions  of  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  India,  Persia,  China,  Japan,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  an  elaborate  historical  treatment 
of  the  religion  of  Israel.  A  long  survey  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  is  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church,  of 
medieval  Christendom,  the  Reformation 
era,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  skepticism. 
Into  these  discussions  are  woven  estimates 
of  the  dominant  personalities,  like  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Goethe,  SchUler,  &c. 


There  .is  a  healthy  note  of  challenge  about 
the  book.  There  are  arguments,  eg,,  di- 
rected to  show  the  unhistorical  character  of 
some  of  the  Biblical  miracles,  and  he  has 
some  searching  things  to  j-ay  about  the 
Nicene  creed,  whose  causes  do  not  all  seem 
to  him  to  have  influenced  human  character 
for  good.  His  view  of  Jesus  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  statement  that  "  he  was  the 
man  who  first  received,  as  his  own  proper 
inheritance,  the  Divine  Spirit  and  Power  in 
its  fulness."  In  some  incidental  references 
to  the  war  he  remarks:  "Had  that  move- 
ment prospered,  which  grew  up  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  bring  the 
religious  spirit  of  Great  Britain  into  fruit- 
ful contact  with  the  religious  spirit  of  Ger- 
many, the  Reformed  religion  in  both  coun- 
tries being  recognized  as  inheriting  the 
Christian  promise,  I  can  not  but  think  that 
the  Christian  spirit  would  have  replaced  the 
military  spirit  in  Germany,  and  our  own 
country  would  have  profited  also."  The  last 
chapter  is  a  bit  of  intimate  and  interesting 
autobiography.  The  whole  discussion  stamps 
the  author  as  a  man  of  wide  knowledge, 
broad  sympathy,  and  religious  depth  and 
warmth. 

The  Religion  of  Experience :  A  Book  for 
Laymen  and  the  Unchurched.  By  Hoback 
J.  Bridges.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.     5x8  in.,  xv-275  pp. 

This  book,  by  the  brilliant  and  scholarly 
minister  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Ethical 
Culture,  offers  food  for  thought  on  every 
page.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  is  pro- 
foundly interested  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
the  various  forms  of  literary  and  scientific 
culture,  who  speaks  from  a  platform  wholly 
independent  of  all  the  historic  churches,  and 
who  would  like  to  find  some  common  ground 
on  which  all  religious  people  could  unite  for 
broad  and  permanent  fellowship.  He  be- 
lieves this  may  be  realized  by  regarding 
religion  as  a  social  function  instead  of  a 
theology  or  a  ceremonial.  He  limits  his 
inquiry  here  to  the  verifiable  factors  in 
religion.  In  pursuit  of  this  aim  he  defines 
God  primarily  as* the  sum  total  of  the  gooil 
in  the  world.  His  point  of  view  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  rediscovery  of  Jesus  is  disclose.! 
by  placing  in  the  foreground  Matthew 
Arnold,  Professors  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nathaniel 
Schmidt,  and  Paul  Schmiedel.  Other  chnn 
ters    follow   on    inspiration,   immortality,    a 
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study  in  Plato,  religion  and  nationality,  and 
the  hope  of  spiritual  unification.  The  book 
is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  utter  candor,  in- 
tense ethical  idealism,  simplicity  of  thought 
coupled  with  frequent  splendor  of  diction 
and  familiarity  with  the  great  thinkers  who 
have  been  prophets  of  the  highest  virtue. 
It  is  a  good  thing  now  and  then  for  an 
orthodox  minister  to  read  a  work  like  this, 
partly  to  learn  what  others  are  thinking  in 
general,  but  quite  as  much  to  learn  what 
others  are  thinking  of  his  message  and 
ministry. 

Studies    in    the    Book    of    Daniel.      By 

Professor  R.  D.  Wilsok,  Ph.D.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.    402  pp.    $3.50. 

When  these  studies  are  completed — there 
are  two  other  volumes  to  follow — they  will 
constitute  the  most  elaborate  contribution 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  whicli 
it  has  ever  received.  This  is  a  volume  which 
conservatives  will  welcome,  for  substantially 
it  is  a  defense  of  the  historicity  of  the 
Book,  which  it  is  now  almost  the  universal 
fashion  to  impugn;  but  it  is  no  less  a  vol- 
ume with  which  radical  critics  will  have 
most  seriously  to  reckon,  for  every  page  of 
it  is  a  testimony  to  the  writer^s  wide  erudi- 
tion, sound  judgment,  and  complete  com- 
mand of  many  neglected  facts.  Questions 
affecting,  e.g.y  the  decrees  of  the  kings  and 
tlie  madness  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  which  have 
been  regarded  a«  improbable  to  the  verge  of 
impossibility,  are  here  subjected  to  a  search- 
ing scrutiny  which  issues  in  the  result  that 
these  and  other  similar  things  must  be  re- 
garded as  very  far  indeed  from  being  im- 
probable. There  are  other  questions  touch- 
ing the  miracle — e.g.,  the  preservation  of  the 
men  in  the  furnace — to  the  discussion  of 
which  Professor  Wilson's  readers  will  eager- 
ly look  forward;  but  even  at  this  stage  it 
may  be  confidently  said  that  his  discussion 
has  given  the  radical  critics  something  to 
think  about  for  many  days  to  come. 

Studies    in    Japanese     Buddhism.      By 

August  Karl  Reischauer.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York,  1917.  8^^  x  5^4 
in.,  xx-361  pp.     $2.00. 

A  work  on  a  Japane&e  subject  by  an 
American  who  has  been  for  twelve  years 
professor  in  the  Meiji  Gakuin  (College), 
Tokyo,  arouses  instant  interest.  In  the 
present    case   this   initial,  interest    is   main- 


tained and  increased  by  the  competence  of 
the  author,  together  with  his  insight  and 
sympathy,  which  is  recognized  with  enlarging 
conviction  as  we  advance  into  the  book  and 
reach  its  end. 

There  are  but  seven  chapters  (with  an 
Introduction),  dealing  with  Buddhist  Origins, 
Bevelopment  of  the  Mahayana  (Northern) 
Buddhism,  Development  of  Buddhism  in 
Japan,  The  Buddhist  Canon  in  Japan,  Main 
Doctrines  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  Buddhist 
Ethics,  and  Buddhism's  Place  in  Japan 
(Past,  Present,  Future).  The  first  chapter 
is  a  summary  of  facts  and  traditions 
familiar  to  students  of  primitive  Buddhism. 
The  second  traces  the  decay  of  the  religion 
in  India  and  its  division  into  southern  and 
northern  Buddhism.  The  former  adheres  to 
a  smaller  canon  and  more  nearly  to  wihat 
are  agreed  upon  as  the  teachings  of  the 
founder.  Tlie  latter  is  a  developed  and 
syncretizing  faith,  taking  up  into  itself,  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  its  adoption,  the 
beliefs  and  deities  of  the  various  peoples — 
Tibetans,  Chinese,  Japanese — to  whose  prac- 
tise it  wished  to  commend  itself.  How  this 
northern  (Mahayana)  religion  came  to 
Japan  from  China  and  Korea  (sixth  cen- 
tury A.D.)  and  its  struggles,  triumphs,  and 
decay  are  told  in  Chapter  III,  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  canons  follows:  The  southern 
canon  is  about  twice  the  size  of  our  Bible; 
the  Japanese  Buddhist  Scriptures  are  about 
one  hundred  times  the  size  of  the  southern 
canon,  and  may  be  said  even  yet  to  be  gain- 
ing in  bulk.  The  apologetic  for  this  en- 
larged ^  canon  is  similar  to  the  rabbinic 
apologetic  for  the  enlarged  Old  Testament. 
The  books  of  Moses  are  unfolded  in  the  rest 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  •  so  the  northern 
religion  and  books  develop  the  contents  of 
the  southi^rn.  Chapter  V  is  an  admirable 
presentation  of  the  Japanese  Buddhist  sys- 
tem— the  Theory  of  Knowledge,  views  of  the 
world,  idea  of  God,  man's  salvation,  and 
eschatology.  The  ethics  of  northern  Bud- 
dhism (Chapter  VI)  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  southern  variety  in  many  respects,  espe- 
cially in  its  altruism  as  opposed  to  the  selfism 
of  southern  Buddhism.  The  last  chapter 
describes  the  stimulus  this  religion  brought 
to  Japan — in  civilization  and  culture,  in  the 
arts,  in  the  development  of  thought  and 
the  religious  type  of  life,  and  in  the  ex- 
ternals of  church  organization  and  adminis- 
tration.    Also  here  is  found  a  statement  of 
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the  present  decadence,  in  part  due  to  the 
revival  of  Shinto,  together  with  the  attempts 
at  self -revivification  under  the  pressure  of 
Christianity  and  Western  culture.  But  the 
future,  according  to  Dr.  Beischauer,  is  hardly 
promising.  He  quotes  a  noted  Japanese  au- 
thority to  thercffect  that  what  Japan  needs 
is  a  religion  based  not  on  despair  or  pessi- 
mism, but  on  hope  and  faith. 

The  volume  inevitably  has  much  to  say  on 
the  interactions  between  Shinto,  Buddhism, 
Ck>nf ucianism,  and  Christianity.  Incidentally, 
no  little  illumination  is  shed  on  the  political 
history  of  Japan  and  of  the  relations  of 
Christianity  and  Buddhism  there.  He  also 
makes  evident  how  little  of  Buddhist  doc- 
trine is  known-  to  the  masses,  how  even 
priests  and  monks  are  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ritual  they  chant.  But  he  tells 
of  the  movement  to  translate  into  modem 
Japanese  some  of  the  essential  books  so  that 
the  people  may  intelligently  worship. 

One  can  not  commend  too  highly  the  in- 
dustry of  the  author,  the  clarity  of  his  state- 
ment, and  the  attractiveness  of  his  style.  He 
has  produced  a  work  much  needed,  and  one 
that  will  long  remain  as  securely  the  stand- 
ard on  this  subject  as  Mr.  Ashton^s  work  is 
on  Shinto. 

The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway.  The 
Story  of  Asia  Minor  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Present  Conflict.  By  Morris  Jas- 
TROW,  Jr.,  PhJ).,  LL.D.  14  Illustrations 
and  Map.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  and  London,  1917.  7%  x  5 
inches.     160  pp.     $1.50  net. 

The  minister  and  the  Bible-student,  see- 
ing the  title  of  this  book,  would  be  likely 
to  pass  it  by  as  altogether  remote  from 
their  interests.  In  ao  doing  they  would  do 
themselves  an  injury.  The  four  chapters 
are  on  The  War  in  the  East,  The  Story  of 
Asia  Minor,  The  Story  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way, The  Issue  and  the  Outlook.  The  sec- 
ond chapter  is  a  review  of  the  early  inter- 
relations of  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  Asia  Minor  from  about  3000  B.C.  to 
the  present.  It  has  a  value  so  high  as  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  earnest  student  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  particular,  here  is  col- 
lected all  that  is  known  of  the  Hittites,  who 
furnish  one  of  the  most  interesting  prob- 
lems raised  by  modern  Biblical  and 
historical-archeological  study.  For  this  chap- 
ter alone  the  volume  is  worth  its  price, 
stating  as  it  does  the  perennial  political  and 


strategical  importance  of  Asia  Minor  in 
world-history. 

The  other  chapters  dieal  with  a  most  im- 
portant affair  of  to^ay  and  reveal  the 
inwardness  of  the  union  of  the  **  Central 
Powers"  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  The 
story  of  intrigue  that  centers  about  the 
Bagdad  Railway  affords  new  light  upon  the 
long  foresight  and  comprehensive  fore- 
handedness  of  Germany  in  striking  for 
world-dominion.  It  incidentally  gives  new 
reason  for  resolution  and  persistence  in 
carrying  on  the  war  till  militarism  and 
autocracy  are  absolutely  erusht. 

The  fifteen  illustrations  are  admirable 
both  from  the  archeologieal  and  the  modem 
points  of  view.  The  "  Notes "  at  the  end 
are  also  of  high  value,  especially  as  a  guide 
to  the  pertinent  literature. 

African  Missionary  Heroes  and  Hero- 
ines. By  H.  K.  W.  KUMM.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1917.  7%  x 
5  in.,  215  pp.    $1.25  net. 

Missionary  history  as  told  in  biography 
may  have  ifie  advantage  of  concreteness. 
It  may  also  invite  survey  of  a  situation  out- 
side merely  individual  interests.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  of  this  character.  It  begins  , 
with  Perpetua,  the  Carthaginian  martyr  of 
about  202 ;  continues  with  Queen  Cahina, 
killed  in  the  year  700  by  the  Mohammedans 
in  Egypt  for  her  fidelity  to  Christianity; 
then  passes  to  Graham  Wilmot  Brooke,  Sam- 
uel  Crowther,  Francois  Coillard,  George 
•  Grenfell,  Johann  Ludwig  Krapf,  Mary 
Mitchell  Slessor,  Alexander  M.  Mackay,  Al- 
fred B.  Tucker,  Robert  Moffatt,  and  David 
Livingstone.  The  method  is  less  biograph- 
ical than  would  be  suspected  from  the 
statement  just  made.  The  first  chapter  con- 
tains a  r6sum6  of  church  history  and  of 
some  results  of  Mohammedan  conquest.  The 
others  convey  as  much  generfU  information 
concerning  conditions  in  Africa  as  concern- 
ing the  lives  of  the  men  named.  The  effect 
is  somewhat  scrappy,  not  at  all  systematic. 
The  style  is  somewhat  dramatic  and  rather 
fervid — ^has  the  taste  of  oratory  rather  than 
of  writing.  It  has  thus  the  merit  of  sug- 
gesting a  series  of  addresses  rather  than  of 
presenting  a  consecutive  history  of  mission- 
ary operations.  Perhaps  for  the  pastor  and 
missionary  leader  this  will  prove  worthful. 
Additional  value  comes  from  a  series  of 
maps     of     Africa     (religious,     missionary, 
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phyaieal,  yegetational,  population,  and  eco- 
nomic), from  a  classified  list  of  missionary 
societies  operating  there,  and  from  a  bibli- 
ography.   There  is  an  adequate  index. 

Companions  of  the  Way.  A  Handbook 
of  Religion  for  Beginners.  By  Edward 
MoBTiMEK  Chapman.  Houghton  Mittiin 
Company,  Boston  and  New  York,  1918. 
7x4%  in.,  vi-192  pp.    $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  production  of  distinct  value  and 
will  eurely  "  meet  the  need  of  the  young 
man  and  woman  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
possessing  average  ability  and  education.'* 
Toward  the  end  of  the  volume  the  author 
states  the  ground  covered: 

"Thus  this  little  book  has  set  forth  the 
Christian  religion  as  a  matter  which  no  in- 
telligent person  can  afford  to  neglect.  It 
has  depicted  the  Christian  as  the  person  who 
is  willing  to  hear  and'  to  consider  the  Word 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  who  then  proceeds  so 
far  as  he  honestly  can  to  embody  the  doc- 
trine and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it.  The 
problems  or  his  experience  were  next  con- 
sidered, first  as  related  to  questions  of  faith 
and  then  as  to  questions  of  conduct.  Then 
came  a  discussion  of  the  enlargement  of  ex- 
perience which  shall  make  a  man  not  only 
good,  but  efficient  and  well  endowed;  and 
finally,  considerable  space  was  given  to  the 
means  of  refreshment  which  enhance  the 
Christian's  Way." 

For  any  one  seeking  a  constructive  mes- 
sage on  the  Way  of  Life  clearly,  forcibly, 
and  thouglitfully  presented,  we  commend  this 
volume,  which  may  easily  be  read  in  two  or 
three  hours.  What  is  worthful  and  what  is 
shallow  are  disclosed  in  fine  taste  and  good 
judgment.  Admirable  is  the  counsel  on 
things  personal  and  things  social.  The  Way 
of  Life  is  exalted  because  it  has  been  prdved 
to  be  the  only  path  to  peace  and  honor. 

The  Mercy  of  Hell,  and  Other  Sermons. 
By  Joseph  Foet  Newton,  D.D.  The 
Murray  Press,  Boston  and  Chicago,  1917, 
7%  X  5  in.,  xv-178  pp.    $1.00  net. 

Dr.  Newton's  volume  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  in  a  new  environment  he  has 
felt  it  obligatory  to  lay  down  fundamentals. 
It  contains  sermons  that  deal  with  themes 
such  as  The  Eternal  Religion^  The  Authority 
of  Jesus,  The  Master  Book,  and  The 
3upremacy  of  the  Bible.  These  and  similar 
subjects  have  inspired  the  author  to  little 
except  his  own  way  of  discussing  them,  the 
matter  and  conclusion  being  those  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.    The  sermon  which  gives 


title  to  the  volume  is  more  stimulating  than 
those  referred  to. 

"  Instead  of  being  heartless  and  hopeless, 
hell  is  a  part  of  the  way  of  salvation.  .  .  . 
The  mercy  of  belli  Here  is  the  vengeance 
of  Grod — that  he  will  never  leave  us  to  our- 
selves. What  makes  our  hell  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  escape  from  that  pressing  hand, 
that  following  presence." 

Similarly,  the  sermons  on  The  Great 
Confidence  and  The  Vision  of  the  Dead 
suggest  thoughts  well  pondered  in  these 
parlous  times.  In  our  sermonic  department 
we  give  one  of  the  best  in  this  collection. 

Q.  Septimi  Florentis  Tertulliani  Apolo- 
geticus;  The  Text  of  Oehler,  annotated, 
with  an  Introdufetion  by  John  E.  B. 
Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Fellow  and 
President  of  St.  John's  College.  With  a 
translation  by  Alex.  Souter,  B.A.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen;  Late  Scholar  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College.  Cambridge:  At  the 
University  Press,  1917.  xx-496  pp. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  represents  some  very  pains- 
taking work  on  one  of  the  best  products  of 
early  Christian  writing.  Teriullian's  "  De- 
fense of  tlje  Christians  against  the  Hea- 
then "  possesses  a  double  interest.  It  is 
not  only  a  sample  of  vigorous  thinking 
growing  out  of  a  specific  situation  and 
adapted  to  meet  it,  (but  it  is  also  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  language  replete  with 
problems  for  the  student  of  Latin  prose- 
writing.  The  late  Professor  John  E.  B. 
Mayor,  of  Cambridge  University,  chose  this 
work  as  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures 
and  carefully  wrote  out  his  notes  upon  it. 
These  have  been  placed  into  the  hands  of 
Professor  Alex.  Souter,  of  Aberdeen,  and 
are  published  along  with  the  Latin  text  of 
the  treatise  and  Professor  Mayor's  Intro- 
duction. Professor  Souter  adds  an  English 
translation  of  the  Latin  work.  Students  of 
early  church  history  as  well  as  teachers 
and  students  of  the  Latin  language  will  be 
glad  to  have  such  a  thoroughly  scholarly 
help  toward  the  understanding  of  this  Latin 
Christian  classic. 

The  Nation's  Health.  By  Sir  Malcolm 
MoREis,  M.D.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
Now  York,  1917.    150  pp.    $1.25  net. 

The  so-called  "  social  diseases "  are  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  public  health  of- 
ficers and  of  the  intelligent  laity  to  an  ever- 
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increasing  extent.  This  book  is  designeil  to 
help  fight  the  disease  with  its  ravages.  It 
is  written  by  an  P^nglish  expert  and  should 
be  read  by  all  those  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

The  Progress  of  Church  Federation.    By 

Charles  S.  Macfarland.  Fleming  11. 
RevQll  Company,  New  York,  1917.  7^^  x 
5  inches.     191  pp.    $1.00  net. 

In  the  November  number  of  tlie  Review 
(1917)  The  Library  of  tliristian  Coopera- 
tion, comprising  six  volumes,  was  noticed 
in  our  department  of  "  Notes  on  Recent 
Books."  This  single  volume,  containing  a 
brief  record  of  the  proceedings  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Feileral  Council  of  the  Cliurches 
of  Clirist  in  America,  is  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  go  through  the  six  books  "  con- 
stituting the  record  for  the  past  quadren- 
nium,  but  who  do  wish  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  Council." 


Pedagogy  for  Ministers.  An  Application 
of  Pedagogical  Principles  to  the  Preach- 
ing and  Other  \Vork  of  the  Pastor.  Hy 
ALVAH  ^ABJN  HoBAKT.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York,  1917.  7  x  4% 
inches.     184  pp.     $1.00  net. 

There  are  any  number  of  books  on 
pedagogy  for  the  novice  and  the  expert,  but 
there  are  few  that  are  primarily  designinl 
to  apply  pedagogical  principles  to  preach- 
ing and  other  work  of  the.  pastor  as  this 
book  aims  to  do.  Any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  pedagogy  should  be 
able  tx)  apply  them  in  any  sphere  of  human 
activity.  In  preaching,  the  author  has  found 
the  science  "  full  of  intere'ist  and  practical 
usefulness." 

Patriotism  and  Radicalism.  Addres.<S(»s 
and  Letters.  By  Mercer  Greex  John- 
ston. Sherman,  French  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, 1917.     8x5  in.,  218  pp.     $1.25  net. 

These  addresses  and  letters  are  well  de- 
scri}>od  by  the  title  of  the  book. 
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C!)e  Bebotional  j^our 

XVI.  Cl^e  Sinner  %^mt  in  dO^eti^^emane 

The  secret  of  the  cross  is  kept  from  age  to  age.  Sermons'  are 
preached  on  it.  Books  are  written  about  it.  The  Church  is  built  upon 
it.  But  it  remains  in  good  part  a  mystery  still.  Its  meaning  bafiSes  us. 
It  has  a  depth  which  we  can  nX)t  fathom.  Our  theologies  do  not  explain 
it.  Our  religious  interpretations  do  not  exhaust  it.  Something  always 
remains  over  which  we  do  not  succeed  in  putting  into  words  or  even 
into  thoughts.  The  cross  is  our  most  common  religious  symbol  and  yet 
we  do  not  penetrate  very  far  behind  the  symbol.  It  has  been  interpreted 
more  often  than  any  other  Christian  symbol  has  been  and  yet  we  wait 
for  an  interpretation  which  will  satisfy  us. 

What  we  really  want  is  the  inner  meaning.  We  seek  for  a  revelation 
of  what  was  in  Christ's  mind  as  he  faced  the  issue  and  accepted  the  cross. 
Theories  about  it  often  seem  artificial  and  constructed  to  explain  away  an 
intellectual  difficulty.  For  him  it  was  a  vital  fact,  not  a  theory.  He 
went  forward  to  the  cross  because  he  saw  that  it  was  necessarily  involved 
in  the  life  which  he  was  living.  To  understand  it  we  should  need  to 
understand  his  mind  and  in  some  measure  feel  what  he  felt  with  that 
pain  and  stigma  and  defeat  in  front  of  him  and  no  way  around  it. 

"  Have  in  you,"  St.  Paul  says,  "  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus 
.  .  .  who  became  obedient  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross'' 
(Phil.  2 : 5-8).  That  "  mind ''  is  exactly  what  we  are  seeking  for.  We 
are  trying  to  catch  the  secret  and  to  'find  out  what  was  in  his  mind,  as  he 
prayed  in  Qethsemane  and  walked  under  his  wooden  beams  to  Calwiry 
and  felt  the  nails  pierce  his  flesh.  Not  a  syllable  is  spoken  which 
says  in  plain  words  for  wayfaring  men  what  the  deep  experiment  meant. 

But  perhaps  we  can  come  close  to  the  heart  of  its  meaning  if  we  try 
to  live  our  way  into  the  agonizing  utterances  which  break  out  and  reveal 
at  least  dimly  what  he  was  feeling  as  he  went  on  with  his  venture  of  love. 

Mark's  wonderful  words  are  most  vivid  and  significant :  "  And  they 
were  on  the  way,  going  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Jesus  was  going  on  before 
them:  and  they  were  amazed;  and  they  that  followed  were  afraid" 
(Mark  10: 32).  Here  are  no  words  from  him  at  all,  but  something  new 
is  in  his  face  which  all  the  followers  have  noted.  They  plainly  see  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  stage  in  an  itinerary.  It  is  a  crisis  in  his  resolution, 
a  turning-point  in  his  life.  His  mind  is  made  up.  He  has  counted  the 
cost.  Each  step  forward  now  is  toward  the  cross  and  yet  he  outdistances 
the  scared  disciples,  who  timidly  follow  on  behind  him  in  wonder  and 
immense  fear.  Later  on  in  the  way  he  asks  his  most  intimate  and  inner 
circle  of  friends  whether  they  can  drink  his  cup  and  be  baptized  with 
his  baptism.     They  think  they  can  endure  it  and  go  through  with  it, 
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tho  they  evidently  had  only  a  vague  and  dim  idea  what  it  means, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  ominous  signs,  they  were  plainly  meditating  on  glory 
and  triumph.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  altogether  concerned  with  the 
supreme  law  of  the  spiritual  life  which  his  whole  teaching  and  practise 
in  Galilee  had  exprest  and  illustrated:  "He  that  loses  his  life,  the 
same  shall  save  it."  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  that  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  life  life. 

At  no  point  did  Christ  reverse  popular  opinion  more  completely 
than  in  his  insistence  upon  self-sacrifice  as  the  principle  of  human  redemp- 
tion or  spiritual  deliverance.  It  had  been  assumed  too  easily  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  a  world-ruler,  a  greater  David,  who  should  by  his 
power  break  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  oppressor  and  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel.  All  were  looking  for  a  splendid  and  irresistible  King  of  the 
Jews.  The  consternation  of  the  disciples  as  the  catastrophe  came  on 
and  the  jeer  of  the  mob — "  Himself  he  could  tfot  save  " — reveal  clearly 
how*  the  tide  of  thought  was  running. 

The  issue,  then,  in  the  mind  of  Christ  is  sharply  drawn  between  the 
popular  expectation  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  principle  of  redemption 
wWch  his  own  life  embodied  and  incarnated.  Gethsemane  is,  thus,  the 
scene  of  the  world's  greatest  battle,  tho  it  is  an  inner  battle.  Two 
ways  of  life,  as  different  as  light  and  darkness,  are  here  in  conflict.  If 
Christ  shall  decide  to  save  himself  from  his  hour,  shall  choose  to  escape 
from  the  agony  which  attaches  to  redeeming  love,  and  shall  emerge  from 
his  struggles  with  his  decision  made  to  be  the  kind  of  Messiah  the  people 
want,  then  divine  purpose,  eternal  love,  and  spiritual  hopes  for  man  will 
have  been  defeated.  He  feels  that  he  could  call  down  twelve  legions  of 
angels  to  deliver  him  from  the  cross,  but  that  way  of  escape  would  not 
be  victory — it  would  be  a  new  triumph  for  the  forces  of  evil.  And  yet 
the  bloody  sweat,  the  groans  and  cries  of  a  soul  in  deepest  agony  show 
how  real  the  temptation  was,  how  unspeakably  hard  the  lonely  testing. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue  the  case  stands  clear.  There  was  no 
way  to  save  men  from  sin  and  selfishness  without  the  appeal  of  the  utter- 
most self-sacrifice,  without  the  boundless  cost  of  uncalculating  love.  The 
only  way  to  win  men,  to  redeem  them  out  of  the  lethargy  and  unconcern 
of  worldliness,  or  out  of  the  black  depth  of  wilful  sin,  is  to  make  them 
see  the  tragic  cost  of  sin,  to  create  in  their  souk  a  passion  for  God  and 
for  holiness  and  purity  of  life.  And  only  one  thing  will  do  that  for  a 
man — the  discovery  that  some  one  understands  him,  appreciates  his  con- 
dition, feels  his  defeat  and  still  believes  in  him,  suffers  with  him  and 
loves  him,  just  as  tho  he  deserved  such  grace.  The  way,  in  fact,  to 
beget  love  in  the  soul  of  a  person  is  to  begin  by  loving  and  suffering 
with  him  and  for  him. 

We  can  almost  hear  Christ  saying  in  the  dark  of  the  garden,  as  he 
did  say  in  the  light  of  Pilate's  palace,  "  For  this  cause  I  was  bom  and 
to  this  end  came  I  into  the  world.''  To  turn  away  from  that  divine 
mission  for  any  other  goal  was  to  accomplish  defeat  both  for  himself 
and  for  the  race  forever.  Most  like  us  he  seems  whetf  the  torn  heart 
cries:  "Let  this  cup  pass,  if  possible."  "Save  me  from  this  hour." 
Most  divine  he  seems  when  he  calmly  says :  "  For  this  very  cause  came 
I  unto  this  hour."^  "Thy  will  be  done."  He  emerges  from  the  crisis 
with  the  cross  inevitable  but  with  victory  clearly  won. 
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The  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  great  war  are  to  witness  great 
progress  in  team-work.  The  war  is 
teaching  us  to  get  together,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
lessons  we  are  now  learning  will  be 
suddenly  and  totally  forgotten  with 
the  advent  of  peace.  The  world  is  full 
of  institutions,  associations,  corporate 
bodies  of  all  kinds,  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  cooperation  of  indi- 
viduals; but  the  cooperation  of  these 
bodies  themselves,  one  with  another, 
has  been  faulty  until  recently. 

The  public  library  is  cooperative  in 
its  very  essence.  Its  business  is  to 
help  others.  Were  there  no  public  for 
it  to  serve,  its  very  necessity  for  exis- 
tence would  go.  In  the  older  days  it 
merely  sat  with  folded  hands,  ready  to 
serve.  Of  later  years  it  has  become  a 
compelling  force,  reaching  out  into  the 
community  by  a  thousand  tendrils 
and  attaching  them  to  whatever  indi- 
vidual, or  body  of  individuals,  seems 
to  be  in  need — often  without  knowing 
it — of  literary  service.  The  public  li- 
brary's relations  with  the  schools,  with 
the  business  man,  with  the  industries, 
with  the  military  service — ^you  will 
find  these  all  discust  over  and  over 
again,  not  only  in  the  technical  maga- 
zines devoted  to  library  work,  but  in 
the  public  press. 

And  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  public  library's  rela- 
tions with  the  Church.  Why  is  thist 
The  Church  itself  is  in  the  cooperative 
class  with  the  library.  It  exists  to 
help  mankind.  Without  a  humanity 
to  help,  and  a  humanity  weak  and 
fallible  enough  to  need  help,  its  mission 
would  be  over.  In  studying  this  ques- 
tion I  find  an  unaccountable  timidity 
on  both  sides.  On  the  oneTiand,  libra- 
rians and  libraries  seem  to  be  shy  of 
religion.    They  rarely  purchase  re- 


ligious books  in  any  systematic  way. 
They  «re  afraid  of  denominational 
literature,  i)oth  books  and  periodicals, 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  those 
presenting  the  view  of  one  religious 
body  might  be  objected  to  by  other 
bodies.  Some  libraries  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe for  any  denominational  papers, 
but  will  accept  them  as  gifts.  Many 
libraries  refuse  to  allow  the  holding 
of  religious  meetings  in  their  build- 
ings, probably  for  a  similar  reason. 

On  th6  other  hand,  the  churches,  as 
churches,  seem  often  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  public  library,  even 
when  their  members  use  it  constantly. 
They  maintain  libraries  of  their  own 
in  their  Sunday-schools,  for  their 
young  people,  «nd  these  libraries,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  often  far  below  stand- 
ard !  They  rarely  show  interest  in  the 
public  library's  collection  of  books, 
not  seeming  to  care  whether  the  li- 
brary does  or  does  not  contain  their 
own  denominational  literature. 

There  -are  some  noteworthy  excep- 
tions. The  Roman  Catholics  are 
aware  of  the  library  and  seem  to  ap- 
preciate its  value  as  a  publicity  agent 
and  an  educator.  They  are  concerned 
when  it  contains  books  of  which  they 
disapprove,  and  are  anxious  to  put  on 
its  shelves  works  that  will  interest 
their  own  people.  Of  late  they  have 
published  in  several  of  our  large  cities 
lists  of  books  in  the  public  library 
written  by  their  coreligionists,  or,  for 
some  reason  of  special  interest  to 
them,  these  lists  have  usually  been 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the 
library  staff  and  paid  for  and  distrib- 
uted either  by  a  special  committee  or 
by  some  denominational  body  such  as 
the  E[nights  of  Columbus.  That  they 
have  a  sjnnpathetic  attitude  toward 
the  library  is  shown  not  only  by  these 
facts,  but  by  the  fact  that  libraries  in 
several  cities,  organized  specifically  as 
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church  libraries,  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  local  public  library  as 
branches. 

Another  religious  body  that  appre- 
ciates the  aid  of  the  public  library  is 
that  of  the  Christian  Scientists.  This 
Church  has  committees  specially 
charged  with  seeing  that  public  libra- 
ries are  supplied,  free  of  charge,  with 
its  literature. 

During  the  present  Luther  "anniver- 
sary there  has  been  some  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches  to 
see  that  libraries  are  supplied  with 
material  bearing  on  their  organization 
and  doctrines.  With  these  exceptions 
I  have  not  met,  during  my  library  ex- 
perience of  B  quarter  of  a  century, 
with  the  slightest  interest  on  the  part 
of  religious  bodies  regarding  the  book- 
collection  of  a  public  library — either 
about  what  it  contained  or  what  it  did 
not  contain.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
church  library  has  been  transformed 
into  a  public  library  branch.  In  New 
York  there  are  three  branches  that 
began  their  existence  as  parish  libra- 
ries of  Protestant  Episcopal  churches. 
Doubtless  there  are  instances  in  other 
cities  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

I  am  sure  that  more  active  coopera- 
tion between  the  public  library  and 
the  various  religious  bodies  would 
benefit  both  and,  through  them,  the 
public.  In  the  first  place,  the  library 
should  devote  more  -attention  to  its 
collection  of  religious  books,  and  it 
would  do  so  if  those  interested  showed 
their  interest  actively.  There  is  much 
material  of  great  value  to  teachers  in 
Sunday-schools  that  should  find  a  rest- 
ing-place in  the  library.  In  a  town 
where  there  are,  say,  a  dozen  Sunday- 
schools,  it  may  be  quite  impossible  for 
each  to  buy  several  sets  of  commen- 
taries, concordances,  works  of  travel 
and  description,  &c.,  but  they  might 
well  club  together  for  the  purchase  of 
this  material  and  give  it  to  the  library 
or  deposit  it  there,  where  it  would  be 
at  the  service  of  all.    In  larger  towns. 


where  the  library  fund  is  greater, 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  would  doubtless  result  in  the 
expenditure  of  part  of  the  took-money 
for  this  purpose.  Librarians  are 
anxious  to  serve  the  public.  If  they 
can  be  shown  that  the  public  wants 
books  of  one  kind  rather  than  another 
they  are  tmly  too  glad  to  respond. 
They  do  not  like  to  buy  books  in  the 
dark,  but  the  apparent  indifference  of 
the  public  often  forces  them  to  do  so. 

Such  works  as  these  are  of  common 
interest  to  all  Christians.  But  in  ad- 
dition every  library  ought  to  contain 
a  certain  amount  of  denominational 
material.  The  library  is  not,  except* 
possibly  for  some  occasional  reason, 
interested  in  propaganda,  but  facts 
about  the  Methodists  or  the  Baptists 
are  surely  of  as  much  value,  and 
should  be  preserved  with  as  much 
care,  as  facts  about  a  constitutional 
convention  in  Nebraska  or  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  plumbers'  association  in 
Salem,  Mass.  Every  good  library 
should  have  one  standard  work  on  the 
history  of  each  of  the  prominent  re- 
ligious denominations,  especially  those 
that  are  strong  in  its  home  town.  It 
should  include  the  biographies  of  its 
principal  divines  and  laymen.  There 
should  be  also  its  year-book,  renewed 
annually,  its  oflBcial  confession  of  faith 
and  statement  of  organization,  its 
liturgy,  if  it  has  one ;  its  oflBcial  collec- 
tion of  hymns.  Its  chief  periodical 
should  be  on  file. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  library  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  obtaining  this 
material  and  seeing  that  it  is  all  up- 
to-date.  Most  librarians  would  ex- 
claim that  their  meager  funds  would 
not  stand  the  strain,  and  that,  besides, 
there  has  never  been  the  slightest  de- 
mand for  such  material.  There  is  a 
demand  for  all  the  latest  novels  by 
Harold  Bell  Wright,  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers, and  Marie  Corelli,  and  so  these 
are  purchased.  Here  is  where  the 
indifference  of  most  of  our  religious 
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bodies  toward  what  the  library  does 
or  does  not  contain  is  bearing  legiti- 
mate fruit. 

Does  your  public  library  contain 
reference-material  that  is  of  interest, 
or  ought  to  be  of  interest,  to  your  co- 
religionists T  If  not,  whose  fault  is  it  t 
Extending  our  inquiry  beyond  refer- 
ence-material, we  may  next  assert  that 
there  are  many  semipopular  books  of 
a  denominational  character,  sermons 
by  a  favorite  divine,  advice  to  young 
people,  words  of  comfort  to  those  in 
trouble,  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
Christian  people  to  see  more  widely 
read.  The  libraries  will  never  waste 
their  money  in  the  purchase  of  these 
if  they  are  to  remain  idly  on  the 
shelves.  They  will  buy  freely  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand.  Whose  fault  is 
it  that  the  demand  does  not  ma- 
terialize T 

I  have  said  that  such  a  demand 
might  easily  divert  part  of  the  li- 
1)rary's  book-fund  now  devoted  to 
other  purchases.  But  the  churches 
could  afford  to  buy  these  books 
and  present  them  to  the  library 
if  they  would  cease  to  duplicate  the 
library's  work  in  directions  where  such 
duplication  is  useless.  Why  should  a 
Sunday-school  library  buy  stories,  for 
old  or  young  t  There  was  good  reason 
for  it  in  the  day,  now  far  distant, 
when  the  public  library  was  non-exis- 
tent and  the  Sunday-school  was  the 
only  general  source  of  decent  books. 
Even  in  that  day  the  Sunday-school 
library  largely  bought  trash — ^the  kind 
of  wishy-washy,  mock-pious  stuff 
turned  out  by  hack-writers  at  the  rate 
of  several  volumes  per  day. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  public  library 
is  doubtless  due,  in  part,  to  the  neglect 
of  its  early  opportunities  by  the  Sun- 
day-school library.  But  no  one  can 
say  that  the  public  library  has  not 
risen  to  the  occasion.  The  very  best 
part  of  its  collection,  the  most  careful- 
ly selected,  the  most  conscientiously 
distributed,  is  that  which  contains  its 


books  for  children.  We  have  schools 
for  the  training  of  children's  libra- 
rians, and  we  give  their  graduates 
special  charge  of  rooms  for  children 
in  our  library  buildings.  There  is  no 
reason  now  why  any  church  should 
maintain  a  library  of  general  litera- 
ture for  any  purpose  whatever. 

I  have  alluded  above  to  the  library's 
value  as  a  publicity  agent.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  both  the  Church  and  the 
library  are  the  greatest  and  most  val- 
uable means  of  publicity  that  we  have. 
Both  are  unpurchasable.  Both  reach 
selected  elements  of  the  community, 
partly  the  same,  partly  different.  To 
have  an  event  announced  from  the 
pulpit,  especially  with  commendation, 
gives  it  a  prestige  that  it  could  attain 
in  no  other  way.  Similarly,  to  have 
something  published  on  the  library's 
bulletin-boards,  or  on  slips  inserted  in 
each  circulated  book,  or  in  any  one 
of  a  dozen  ways  that  have  been  prac- 
tised by  libraries  gives  publicity  of 
high  value.  Both  the  pulpit  and  the 
library  utilize  these  methods  for  them- 
selves and  often  for  outside  bodies,  but 
not  often  for  each  other.  It  is  rare  for 
a  clergyman  to  mention  the  public 
library  from  his  pulpit,  altho  it  is 
occasionally  done.  It  is  also  rare,  tho 
not  totally  unknown,  for  a  library  to 
give  publicity  to  a  church  in  any  of 
the  ways  that  are  proper  for  this  to 
be  done. 

In  particular,  every  library,  es- 
pecially in  a  small  city  where  there  is 
no  local  guide-book,  should  be  a  re- 
pository of  local  religious  information. 
Any  one  should  be  able,  not  only  to 
ascertain  there  the  locHtion  of  any 
particular  church,  but  to  consult  its 
literature,  if  it  issues  any;  if  not,  to 
find  on  file  authentic  information 
about  it  corresponding  to  that  usually 
put  into  print — ^the  names  of  ofl5cers, 
a  list  of  parish  organizations,  &c. 
Such  things  can  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing, and  there  is  usually  no  one  place 
in  a  town  where  they  are  all  assembled. 
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There  should  be  such  a  placed  and  that 
place  may  weU  be  the  public  library. 
Large  libraries  quite  generally  collect 
this  material ;  the  smaller  ones  should 
follow  suit.  They  will  be  apt  to  do  so 
if  the  church  people  manifest  an  in- 
terest. If  the  collection  and  continual 
"  following  up "  of  the  material  in- 
volve more  work  than  the  smaller 
staff  of  the  library  can  do,  it  ought  to 
be  easy  to  divide  it  among  volunteers 
from  the  different  congregations,  this 
being  the  church's  part  of  this  partic- 
ular item  of  cooperation. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Church  and 
the  .public  library  may  help  each  other 
in  at  least  six  ways : 

1.  The  substitution  of  the  library's 
children's  room  for  the  Sunday-school 
library  in  the  purveying  of  general 
literature. 

2.  The  more  careful  and  more  gen- 
erous provision  of  religious  books  in 
the  library,  with  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  church  in  the  character 
of  this  part  of  the  collection. 

3.  The  offer  by  the  library  of  facili- 
ties for  religious  meetings. 

4.  Utilization  of  religious  gather- 
ings in  the  church  to  call  attention  to 
the  library  and  its  willingness  to  aid 
and  advise. 

5.  Publicity  given  in  and  by  the 
library  to  the  churches  and  their 
work. 

6.  Publicity  given  in  and  by  the 
Church  to  the  library  and  its  work. 

As  a  basis  on  which  cooperation  of 
these  and  other  kinds  is  to  rest  there 
must  be  personal  acquaintance  and 
confidence  between  the  clergy  and  the 
librarian.  This  is  something  of  which 
increase  will  bring  further  increase,  as 
in  the  accretions  to  a  rolling  snowball. 
For  instance,  the  pastor  of  a  church 
must  have  a  certain  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  librarian's  good-will  and 
ability  to  venture  to  recommend  the 
purchase  of  a  book ;  the  librarian  must 
have  the  same  to  be  willing  to  enter- 
tain :and  act  upon  such  a  recommenda- 


tion. But  the  contact  once  made,  the 
book  once  bought,  there  is  ground  f or 
increased  confidence  and  "acquaintance 
and  for  additional  advice,  and  so  it 
goes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  counsel 
lays  a  greater  burden  on  the  librarian 
than  on  the  clergy.  It  is  no  great  task 
for  any  clergyman  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  librarian ;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  for  the  librarian  to  do 
the  same  by  each  and  every  clergyman 
in  his  city.  If  the  city  is  large  and 
the  clergy  of  various  denominations 
are  numbered  by  thousands,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  the  clergy  should  take  some  steps 
toward  making  collective  take  the 
place  of  individual  acquaintance. 
They  should  invite  the  librarian  to 
their  meetings  and  he  on  his  part 
should  be  ready  to  attend  and  to  ad- 
dress them  if  requested  to  do  so. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to 
warn  both  parties  to  such  cooperation 
as  this,  that  the  obtrusion  of  consider- 
ations of  personal  advantage,  where 
this  conflicts  with  public  service,  will 
be  fatal  to  its  success.  For  instance, 
a  clergyman  who  is  preparing  an  ad- 
dress on  some  rather  unusual  subject 
must  not  expect  the  librarian  of  a 
small  city  to  expend  public  money  for 
books  which  will  aid  him,  and  him 
alone,  in  his  work.  Fortunately,  this 
particular  issue  can  generally  be 
avoided,  owing  to  the  growth  of  facil- 
ities for  interlibrary  loans.  Altho  the 
librarian  might  properly  refuse  to 
buy  these  particular  books,  he  would 
doubtless  offer  to  attempt  to  borrow 
them  from  some  larger  library,  and 
this  attempt  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  success.  Interlibrary  ser- 
vice of  this  kind  is  bound  to,  increase 
largely  in  the  future  and  offers  a 
most  promising  field  for  the  rendering 
of  aid  by  the  smaller  libraries  to  the 
scholar,  literary  worker,  and  investi- 
gator, including,  of  course,  the  clergy- 
man. 
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The  getting-together  of  public  li- 
brary and  church  has  possibly  beeji 
hampered  in  the  past  by  an  idea,  com- 
mon to  both  librarian  and  clergyman, 
that  religious  bodies  and  their  work 
ought  to  be  ignored  by  all  public 
bodies,  and  that  this  is  in  some  way  a 
part  of  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  administration. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  feature  of  that  ad- 
ministration to  treat  all  religious 
bodies  with  absolute  impartiality ;  but 
that  does  not  involve  ignoring  their 
existence  any  more  than  treating  all 
citizens  with  impartiality  involves  the 
ignoring  of  the  individual.    One  way 


of  being  impartial,  of  course,  is  to 
turn  one's  back  equally  upon  all,  but 
that  is  not  the  only  way.  One  may 
treat  one's  children  alike  by  starving 
all  of  them  equally,  but  our  idea  of 
impartial  treatment  would  be  better 
satisfied  by  an  equality  of  adequate 
supplies. 

It  is  time  that  the  public  library 
and  the  Church  stopt  the  starvation 
treatment  and  began  to  mete  out  to 
each  other  a  supply  of  the  aid  and 
good-will  that  each  has  at  its  disposal. 
Each  has  its  fight  to  make  against  the 
forces  of  darkness ;  neither  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  neglect  an  ally. 
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C.  H.  Hoover, 

I.  There  is  something  suspicious 
about  tolerance.  So  many  people 
seem  to  have  it.  It  must  be  pretty 
easy.  And  real  virtues — are  any  of 
them  easy!  Besides,  people  seem 
able  to  be  tolerant  who  are  able  to  be 
nothing  else.  But  real  virtues  do  not 
flourish  singly;  they  need  support 
and  grow  up  together,  if  at  all.  Yet 
tolerance  abounds  where  no  other 
virtues  are  discernible. 

Few  people  to-day  are  ready  to 
admit,  even  to  themselves,  that  toler- 
ance may  be  an  evil;  but  many  are 
uneasy  about  it.  Tolerance  has  be- 
come too  much  the  hall-mark  of  cul- 
ture and  good  breeding  to  be  attacked 
openly  by  any  save  the  most  tem- 
erarious. Present-day  criticism  is  not 
loud  but  stealthy.  Professors  of 
literature,  when  boosting  some  espe- 
cially intolerant  age,  lean  forward 
over  their  desks  and,  in  an  under- 
tone, confide  their  suspicions  that  our 
much-vaunted  tolerance  may  after 
all  be  nothing  better  than  indifference. 

The  trouble  is  that  tolerance  affects 
us  differently  in  different  people.  In 
this  man  it  seems  specious,  a  mask  for 
emptiness,  or  worse;  in  that  other 
it  seems  altogether  worshipful,   the 
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crown  of  a  noble  character.  How  J3 
this  t  Other  virtues  and  vices  do  not 
thus,  chameleonlike,  change  their  ap- 
pearance with  their  setting.  Courage, 
always  and  everywhere,  arouses  ad- 
miration ;  and  cowardice,  disgust. 

May  it  be  that  tolerance  is  neither 
a  virtue  nor  a  vice,  not  a  trait  of 
character  at  all  t  Perhaps  it  is  simply 
a  kind  of  behavior,  and,  like  all  be- 
havior, good  under  some  circum- 
stances, bad  under  others ;  good,  if  it 
is  prompted  by  good  trait§  of  charac- 
ter and  leads  to  good  results;  other- 
wise, bad,  but  neither  good  nor  bad  in 
itself.  This  seems  promising.  At  any 
rate,  it  explains  and  justifies  our 
instinctive  dislike  of  tolerance  in  one 
case  and  admiration  of  it  in  another. 

"  A  kind  of  behavior."  If  so,  then 
what  kind?  The  word  "tolerance'' 
suggests  bearing,  enduring,  putting 
up  with  something.  The  thing  put  up 
with  seems  to  be  a  belief;  not  an  in- 
jurious action,  but  a  repugnant  be- 
lief. It  was  Bruno's  beliefs  that  the 
men  of  his  day  couldn't  stand ;  if  they 
had  burned  him  for  some  action,  we 
might  consider  them  cruel  but  we 
would  not  call  them  intolerant.  And 
Joseph  Palmer,  "Old  Jew  Palmer," 
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whom  the  good  people  of  Massachu- 
setts fined  and  put  into  jail  for  wear- 
ing a  beard;  it  was  not  really 
Palmer's  beard  that  so  incensed  his 
contemporaries,  but  the  belief  which 
beard-wearing  then  symbolized. 
Twenty  years  later,  when  beard  no 
longer  meant  Jew,  many  of  his  former 
persecutors  indulged  in  growths  of 
patriarchal  grandeur.  Men  to-day, 
who»  are  noted  for  their  tolerance,  re- 
sent injurious  actions :  sometimes  they 
even  have  the  offender  put  to  death; 
they  do  not,  however,  feel  themselves 
affronted  or  injured  by  beliefs  op- 
posed to  their  own  beliefs,  nor  in  the 
least  disposed  to  punish  those  who 
hold  them.  In  tolerant  communities 
anarchists  are  not  jailed  for  what 
they  believe,  but  only  for  doing  un- 
lawful deeds  or  for  inciting  others  to 
do  them.  Tolerance  is  the  kind  of  be- 
havior that  puts  up  vdth  every  sort 
of  belief :  that  does  not  make  another 
uncomfortable  (be  it  by  the  rack  or 
by  raised  eyebrows)  on  account  of 
his  belief. 

Men  behave  the  same  way  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  There  must  be  all  sorts 
of  tolerant  behavior.  A  man  may  be 
tolerant  because  he  has  outgrown  his 
belief  and  doesn't  value  it  enough  to 
fight  for  it.  Or  a  man  may  be  toler- 
ant because  his  actions,  or  a  course  of 
life  which  he  desires  to  pursue,  are 
condemned  by  the  current  standard 
of  good  conduct;  toward  orthodox 
morality  indeed  he  is  fiercely  intoler- 
ant, but  toward  all  other  standards — 
however  whimsical — ^he  is  graciously 
indulgent;  being  himself  in  need  of 
mercy  he  is  ready  to  grant  it ;  sincer- 
ity, he  is  fond  of  saying,  is  all  that 
really  counts.  A  man  may  tolerate  a 
certain  belief  because  he  isn't  inter- 
ested in  it;  he  neither  believes  nor 
disbelieves,  but  considers  the  belief  in 
question  to  belong  to  a  field  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  not  worth  investigating 
— spiritualism,  say,  or  ecclesiastical 
dogma,  or  philology;  the  researches  in 


these  fields,  the  proofs  and  refuta- 
tions, the  heartburnings  and  the 
wranglings  he  views  as  so  much 
learned  trifling,  harmless  but  fruit- 
less ;  he  listens  to  the  disputants  with 
a  gentle  inward  amusement  and  an 
agreeable  sense  of  his  own  superior 
discernment  of  values ;  and  he  is  well 
content  to  let  whoso  vrill  imagine  a 
vain  thing.  Then  there  is  the  man 
who  behaves  tolerantly  because,  on 
philosophical  grounds,  he  holds  all 
beliefs  to  be  fundamentally  untrue; 
the  human  form  of  consciousness,  in 
his  opinion,  is  wholly  unable  to 
grapple  successfully  with  reality;  be- 
liefs may  be  better  or  worse  in  the 
sense  that  they  lead  to  a  better  or  a 
worse  adjustment  to  the  environing 
reality,  but  none  but  the  most  incor- 
rigibly naive  will  seriously  maintain 
that  any  human  belief  is  a  true  ac- 
count of  reality ;  and  surely  none  but 
the  most  absurdly  ofiScious  will  perse- 
cute his  fellows  for  ignorantly  or 
obstinately  preferring  a  bad  adjust- 
ment to  a  good  one.  Or,  a  man  may 
play  the  skeptic  to  save  himself  the 
pain  of  thinking  things  out  and  of 
making  inhibitions;  the  conclusions 
which  the  genuine  skeptic  has  reached 
through  much  travail  he  accepts  in- 
stantly and  with  glad  acclaim;  the 
truth,  he  insists,  is  a  high  mystery 
which  only  presumptuous  fools  will 
quarrel  about ;  and  forthwith  he  stops 
thinking  and  complacently  follows 
his  nose  whithersoever  it  may  lead. 
And  there  is  the  man  whose  tolerance 
is  due  to  the  great  value  which  he 
puts  upon  the  amenities  of  life ;  he  is 
not  without  strong,  decided  beliefs, 
but  he  prefers  to  keep  them  out  of 
sight  and  to  acquiesce  even  in  what 
his  soul  abhors,  rather  than  give  the 
conversation  -a  tone  too  serious  for 
perfect  comfort  or  risk  introducing  a 
point  of  view  that  may  create  an 
angry  clash  of  feeling,  sulkiness,  or 
silence  in  place  of  the  good  spirits 
and  even  temper  in  which  he  delights. 
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About  all  these  kinds  of  tolerance 
there  is  something  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory. Some  of  them  arise 
from  bad  traits  of  character,  such  as 
indolence,  narrowness,  and  insincer- 
ity. All  of  them  result  in  discourag- 
ing the  search  for  truth.  The  skeptic 
says  right  out  that  truth  is  impossible. 
The  sluggard,  the  ever-amiable,  and 
the  self-indulgent  man  silently  but 
emphatically  maintain  that  other 
things  are  of  more  consequence.  If 
these  be  the  only  kinds  of  tolerance, 
all  who  love  truth  and  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  attaining  to  it  should 
come  out  in  the  open,  advance  from 
uneasiness  to  hostility,  and  give  toler- 
ance no  quarter. 

But  how  about  those  other  tolerant 
ones  —  those  earnest,  indef atigible 
thinkers  and  doers;  those  large- 
Bouled,  clear-eyed  ones — courageous, 
stedfast,  sincere?  What  of  themt 

There  must  be  another  kind  of 
tolerance. 

II.  These  men  seem  to  have  be- 
liefs which  they  prize  highly.  But 
they  do  not  try  to  force  them  upon 
others;  they  are  not  even  dogmatic  or 
authoritative  about  them.  In  discus- 
sion they  appear  more  desirous  of 
learning  the  beliefs  of  others  than  of 
getting  a  hearing  for  their  own ;  and 
when  they  do  urge  their  own  beliefs 
it  is  mainly  to  provoke  others  into  a 
fuller  and  more  precise  statement. 
Their  characteristic  attitude  is  not 
that  of  men  who  have  found  the  truth, 
but  of  men  who  are  seeking  for  it, 
happily  and  hopefully  seeking.  Their 
own  beliefs  they  plainly  regard  as 
truer  than  any  they  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with,  but  by  no  means 
wholly  true;  simply  the  best  now 
available,  to  be  faithfully  lived  out 
until  better  come  into  sight.  They 
have  the  air  of  regarding  everything 
as  permanently  an  open  question. 

And  arenH  they  right  in  thist 
IsnH  everything  really  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  must  it  not  remain  sof    The 


things  that  seem  settled  once  for  all, 
would  they  seem  settled  if  all  were 
known  that  might  be  said  on  the  other 
sidet  Those  beliefs  about  religion, 
ethics,  politics,  economics,  art,  that 
were  so  certain  ten  years  ago,  cham- 
pioned against  all  comers  with  such 
confidence  —  where  are  they  now! 
Wholly  incredible,  some  of  them;  the 
rest  altered  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. And  these  present  beliefs, 
will  not  they  ten  years  to  come,  in  the 
light  of  a  still  larger  experience,  be  in 
need  of  further  correction!  And 
even  those  new  beliefs  of  ten  years 
hence,  provided  mental  flexibility  and 
growth  continue,  why  suppose  that 
they  will  be  permanently  satisfactory! 

The  trouble  is  that  new  knowledge 
does  not  mean  merely  an  additional 
belief;  it  means  a  revision  of  the  old 
beliefs — sometimes  from  the  bottom 
up.  It  seenis  impossible  to  take 
things  one  at  a  time  and  learn  all 
about  them,  for  the  second  thing  may 
reveal  that  the  first  has  not  been  per- 
fectly learned..  A  man  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  stumble  upon  some  unpre- 
tentious, innocent-looking  fact  that 
will  shake  the  foundations  of  his  life. 
Everything  seems  to  hang  together  in 
such  wise  that  to  know  one  thing 
wholly  you  have  to  know  all  the  rest. 
And  all  the  rest  is  the  infinite  uni- 
verse !  To  have  one  wholly  true  belief 
about  anything,  one  would  have  to 
know  the  whole  of  that !  Not  bit  by 
bit  either,  but  the  whole  of  it,  with 
each  part  in  its  relation  to  all  the  rest, 
would  have  to  be  apprehended  by  a 
single  act  of  consciousness!  Plainly, 
wholly  true  beliefs  are  not  the  portion 
of  us  infinitesimals.  Finitude,  in 
viewing  infinity,  must  of  necessity  see 
as  through  a  glass — darkly.  Until  this 
finite  shall  have  put  on  infinity,  in- 
certitude is  the  only  rational  attitude. 
Everything  must  remain  an  open 
question. 

True,  there  is  no  escape  from  it  I 
But,  then,  is  such  a  situation  toler- 
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able — to  know  that  one's  present  be- 
liefs are  partly  untrue  and  yet  not 
to  be  able  to  detect  any  error  T  Would 
strong,  decided  action  be  possible? 
This  line  of  conduct  that  now  seems 
right  will  not  seem  right  ten  years 
from  now.  Why  pursue  it,  then? 
Why  work,  struggle,  and  sacrifice  for 
a  delusion!  Suppose  a  man  admits 
that  all  his  beliefs  are  partly  untrue, 
could  he  persist  in  this  admission  with 
any  happiness  t  Would  not  the  temp- 
tation be  irresistible  to  stop  thinking 
and  try  to  hypnotize  himself  back  into 
the  old  conceit  that  his  beliefs  are 
somehow  wholly  true!  Or,  if  not 
that,  must  he  not,  unable  to  advance 
a  single  step,  miserably  linger  out  his 
life  at  the  cross-roads,  vainly  scan- 
ning the  horizon  for  a  sure  sign! 

Still,  it  is  not  so  with  these  great 
ones.  They  must  be  stout  of  heart  in- 
deed. They  do  neither  of  these 
things.  They  prefer  an  intolerable 
truth  to  a  pleasant  fantasy,  and 
would  rather  be  at  the  cross-roads  and 
know  that  they  are  there  than  be 
there  and  imagine  themselves  safely 
at  home,  at  their  journey's  end.  But 
they  do  not  stay  at  the  cross-roads. 
Having  got  their  bearings  as  best  they 
can,  they  take  a  ehance,  decide  upon 
a  road,  and  go  ahead  to  the  next  cross- 
roads. And  they  seem  to  enjoy  the 
risk  they  are  running.  These  men 
are  evidently  not  only  stout-hearted, 
but  full  of  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
Seeking  for  truth  is  for  them  more 
agreeable,  more  exciting,  than  having 
it.  It  may  be  necessary  to  retrace 
their  steps  or  cut  across  country,  but 
the  effort,  in  their  eyes,  has  not  been 
wasted;  it  is  something  to  know  that 
that  way  is  not  the  right  way,  where 
the  right  way  must  lie  has  thereby  be- 
come more  clear.  Nor  are  the  lives  of 
these  men  a  mere  tangle  of  loose  ends, 
false  starts,  tasks  begun  and  not  fin- 
ished. For  they  have  a  central  pur- 
pose that  is  never  abandoned.  It 
runs  beneath   and  beyond   all   their 


surface  purposes  and  unites  them  in 
sji  inner  consistency — ^the  purpose  of 
eternally  seeking,  seeking  for  the  truth 
— '^made  weak  by  time  and  fate," 
but  unalterably  resolved  "  to  strive,  to 
seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

And  how  loyal  they  are  to  each 
other,  these  seekers!  How  friendly  and 
courteous!  That  is  likely  the  most 
striking  thing  about  them.  Toward 
those  who  have  stopt  seeking — ^the 
snug,  indispensable,  little  home-bodies 
— they  are  indulgent.  Toward  those 
who  have  stopt  seeking  and  are  try- 
ing to  force  others  to  stop  with  them, 
they  are  unmerciful.  Toward  all 
seekers,  of  whatever  objects  and 
ideals,  they  have  abounding  sympathy 
and  eager  interest.  Difference  of  be- 
lief is  for  them  no  ground  for  cooling 
friendship.  They  recognize  that  these 
others  have  different  beliefs  because 
they  have  gone  on  different  journeys; 
have  seen,  felt,  suffered  different 
things ;  their  outlook  on  life  and  con- 
clusions about  life  must  be  different. 
And  these  seekers  recognize  that  they 
have  much  to  learn  from  each  other, 
much  from  every  man  about  places 
inaccessible  to  any  other  man.  For 
each  one  of  them  has  lived  a  life  that 
is  not  duplicated  by  any  other  life,  is 
viewing  the  world  from  the  summit 
of  a  hill  of  absolutely  unique  experi- 
ence, has  learned  some  truth  or  frac- 
tion of  a  truth  outside  the  range  of 
any  other  observer.  They  realize  that 
if  one  could  get  imaginatively  upon 
these  hilltops  and  see  and  feel  why 
those  who  live  there  believe  as  they 
do,  it  would  be  possible  to  correct 
many  beliefs  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  the  slow  enlargement  of  one's 
petty,  personal  experience.  And  that 
in  proportion  as  one  enters  into  the 
points  of  view  of  this  noble  company 
of  seekers,  dead  and  living,  one  ap- 
proaches the  absolutely  true  point  of 
view,  escapes  almost  from  one's  fini- 
tude.  No  true  seeker  regards  his  fel- 
lows as  enemies,  to  be  fought,  con- 
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quered,  and  converted,  but  as  honored 
friends  who  have  labored  and  suf- 
fered not  for  themselves  only,  but  for 
him  also.  To  force  one  of  these  to 
abandon  his  belief  would  be  to  detach 
him  from  his  past,  to  make  his  life 
broken  and  meaningless,  useless  for 
himself  and  for  all  others.  The  seeker 
is  tolerant  not  from  indifference,  but 
from  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness, 
from  reverence  for  the  unique  in- 
sight of  his  fellows  and  from  grati- 
tude for  their  help. 

III.  Now,  how  does  the  tolerance 
of  the  seeker  compare  with  the  other 
kinds  of  tolerance  t  The  objection  to 
the  tolerance  of  the  skeptic  was  that 
it  discouraged  the  search  for  truth, 
since  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  truth  is  impossible.  The  skeptic 
may  be  right;  his  asstunption,  at  any 
rate,  is  perfectly  permissible — ^incon- 
trovertible, likely ;  but  still  it  is  an  as- 
sumption, and  not  a  necessary  one. 
This  is  where  Newman  went  wrong  in 
his  dislike  of  tolerance.  The  only 
kind  of  tolerance  he  recognized  was 
that  of  the  skeptic — ^the  tolerance  that 
implies  one  belief  to  be  as  true  as  an- 
other, and  none  of  them  matters  very 
much  anyway.  The  only  alternative 
he  saw,  at  least  in  religious  matters, 
to  the  assumption  that  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible to  know  the  truth  was  the  as- 
sumption that  by  divinely  appointed 
means  it  is  possible  to  know  the  whole 
truth.  He  somehow  missed  the  via 
media.  For  it  is  just  as  permissible 
and  just  as  incontrovertible  to  assume 
that  some,  measure  of  the  truth  is  pos- 
sible, that  our  eyes  are  not  so  hope- 
lessly out  of  focus  as  to  make  us  see 
eveiything  wrong,  but  only  that  they 
are  not  strong  enough  to  let  us  see 
everything  at  once.  Which  of  these 
fundamental  assumptions  a  man 
makes  depends  upon  his  tempera- 
ment. The  hopeful,  happy,  and  ad- 
venturous, the  seekers,  the  Ulysses- 
men,  who  "  can  not  rest  from  travel " 
but  must  "  drink  life  to  the  lees,*'  will 


not  accept  as  a  basis  for  their  lives 
either  the  belief  that  no  quest  is  worth 
while  since  nothing  can  be  found,  or 
the  belief  that  no  quest  is  worth 
while  since  everything  has  already 
been  found.  They  will  inevitably 
base  their  lives  upon  a  belief  that 
justifies  seeking,  that  makes  of  truth 
something  that,  may  be  successfully 
followed,  even  tho  "like  a  sinking 
star  "  its  course  "  lies  far  beyond  the 
bound  of  human  thought." 

The  tolerance  of  some  men  is  at- 
tributed to  lack  of  earnestness  about 
their  beliefs,  to  holding  them  lightly. 
Now  a  man's  beliefs  are  the  most 
precious  things  he  has.  If  he  holds 
them  lightly,  it  must  be  because  they 
don't  really  belong  to  him ;  he  has  in- 
herited them,  or  outgrown  them,  or 
stolen  them  from  some  clever  friend; 
they  do  not  fit  him :  they  are  not  his 
beliefs.  But  the  beliefs  of  the  seeker 
are  made  for  himself  and  by  himself : 
they  are  a  perfect  fit.  From  others 
he  may  have  taken  a  hint  or  a  sugges- 
tion, but  the  beliefs  themselves  were 
gradually  shaped  about  him  out  of 
his  very  substance.  And  beliefs  so 
made  never  lose  their  value;  they 
may  later  be  modified  to  fit  a  later 
growth,  they  never  have  to  be  wholly 
discarded.  It  is  easy,  tho,  to  mistake 
this  calm,  judicial  attitude,  this  eager- 
ness to  do  justice  to  the  beliefs  of 
others,  this  constant  willingness  to  re- 
consider one's  own  beliefs.  Carlyle 
mistook  it  badly.  He  saw  in  tolerance 
only  a  makeshift  virtue,  serviceable 
in  an  age  when  there  is  nothing  worth 
being  intolerant  about.  He  lumped 
all  the  tolerances  together  and  found 
something  genteel,  timid,  and  un- 
heroic  about  them  that  set  his  super- 
serviceable  spleen  a-functioning.  Ve- 
hemence is  too  often  confounded  witli 
earnestness.  Earnestness  manifests 
itself  in  the  patience,  industry,  and 
fidelity  with  which  a  belief  is  lived 
out.  Mr.  Shand  laboring  over  his 
Foundations   of    Character   through 
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twenty  years — ^that  is  earnestness: 
yet  there  are  no  noisy  claims  about 
absolute  truth,  no  trace  of  impatience 
with  those  who  differ  with  his  conclu- 
sions ;  he  simply  hopes  that  his  '^  con- 
clusions can  be  made  use  of  and  im- 
proved by  others  without  being  wholly 
discarded."  That  is  the  tolerance  of 
the  seeker.  And  Josiah  Boyce,  mas- 
tering the  whole  of  human  thought, 
and  developing  his  beliefs  in  the  light 
of  that,  yet  never  for  a  minute  for- 
getful of  his  finitude,  always  alert  to 
see  the  truth  in  another  point  of  view 
and  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  his  own, 
too  eager  for  more  truth  to  care  about 
followers,  quietly  remarking  to  that 
group  of  young  men  impatient  to  go 
forth  and  teach  the  master's  doctrine : 
**  After  all,  what  one  wants  is  not  dis- 
ciples but  fellow  thinkers.*'  It  is  thus 
that  the  seeker  unites  tolerance  and 
earnestness. 

Nor  does  the  tolerance  of  the  seeker 
mean  haziness  or  indefiniteness  of  be- 
lief, a  failure  to  think  things  through, 
a  willingness  to  put  up  with  the  be- 
liefs of  others  because  one  is  not  quite 
sure  what  one's  own  beliefs  are, 
Thomas  Arnold,  they  say,  got  up  out 
of  bed  every  morning  with  the  con- 
viction that  everything  was  an  open 
question.  Yet,  once  up  and  about, 
Arnold  always  had  his  answer  ready, 
and  it  was  often  so  clean-cut  and  de- 
cided as  to  alienate  all  parties  and 
leave  it  solely  his^.  A  man  may  well 
believe  that  eveiything  is  an  open 
question  vdthout  believing  that  every 
answer  is  equally  correct,  without 
having  any  doubt  about  which  answer, 
on  the  whole,  is  most  correct.  It  is 
simply  an  outward  tolerance  of  every- 
thing except  intolerance  that  William 
James  insisted  upon.  Inwardly,  the 
most  tolerant  man  need  put  up  with 
no  belief  but  his  own. 

Surely  the  tolerance  of  the  seeker 
can  not  be  reproached  with  being 
easy.  Perfect  tolerance  in  all  direc- 
tions   requires    traits    of    character 


which  usually  come  only  through 
arduous  self-discipline.  It  requires 
wise  humility  to  recognize  that  one's 
beliefs  can  not  be  wholly  true.  It  re- 
quires the  patience  to  wait  for  the 
slow  enlargement  of  one's  experience. 
It  requires  a  loyalty  to  truth,  and  a 
love  thereof,  proof  against  the  vanity 
of  having  disciples  and  the  popular- 
ity that  waits  upon  speaking  with 
authority. 

IV.  And  now,  what  can  be  said  for 
intolerance  T  How  does  the  tolerance 
of  the  seeker  compare  with  thatf  Dr. 
Bernard  Iddings-Bell  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  for  intolerance,  and  he  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  out.  Intolerance,  he 
says,  is  a  sign  of  spiritual  health  and 
is  correlated  vrith  such  desirable 
things  as  earnestness,  definiteness,  and 
constructive  thinking,  while  tolerance 
is  a  mark  of  spiritual  decay:  it  ap- 
pears in  ages  that  have  lost  their  sense 
of  certitude  as  to  the  truth,  and  this 
incertitude  leads  to  a  genial,  lazy  skep- 
ticism that  tolerates  every  sort  of  belief. 

The  indictment  is  severe,  and  true, 
likely,  of  most  kinds  of  tolerance. 
Some  of  its  items,  tho,  quite  obviously 
do  not  apply  to  the  tolerance  of  the 
seeker.  Constructive  thinking!  The 
seeker  is  constantly  putting  together 
two  beliefs  to  form  a  third  that  is 
truer  than  either.  Earnestness  and 
definiteness  f  These  qualities  are  as- 
sociated as  closely  with  the  tolerance 
of  the  seeker  as  they  can  i)ossibly  be 
associated  with  intolerance.  Genial  T 
Yes,  the  seeker  is  apt  to  be  genial; 
why  not?  Lazy?  Never!  Uncertain 
as  to  the  truth  ?  It  can  not  be  denied. 
In  this  point  the  indictment  holds. 
The  seeker  is  uncertain  about  the 
truth.  But,  after  all,  is  that  such  a 
bad  thing?  It  is  plainly  the  only 
rational  thing ;  if  it  should  also  be  an 
unhealthful  thing,  breeding  decay, 
that  would  be  tragic  indeed!  Still, 
those  who  are  certain  do  not  always 
impress  one  with  their  health.  Some 
of  them  seem  quite  static,  even  stag- 
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nant.  They  are  no  longer  seeking: 
they  have  settled  down  and  are  taking 
their  ease  in  Zion.  They  become  ex- 
cited, angry,  and  quite  intolerant  if 
one  suggests  that  there  may  be  other 
Zions  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
theirs ;  but  they  refuse  to  look  into  it, 
sometimes,  it  almost  seems,  from  fear 
that  it  may  be  so.  When  disturbed 
they  utter  piercing  cries,  emit  sul- 
furous  snorts,  swell  up,  explode, 
thus  giving  sure  proof  that  life  is  not 
extinct,  but  surely  not  proving  that 
they  are  in  good  health.  Now,  the 
uncertain — at  least  the  uncertain  who 
are  seekers — are  not  satisfied  with  the 
truth  they  have,  they  are  ever  ex- 
panding and  reaching  out  for  more; 
their  Zion  lies  perpetually  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  recedes  forever  as  they 
move.  If  progression  and  growth 
are  necessary  for  health,  the  uncer- 
tain are  better  off  than  the  certain. 
It  is  persistent  certitude  that  favors 
spiritual  decay. 

The  intolerant  are  certain  —  not 
otherwise  can  their  behavior  be  ex- 
plained. Yet  it  is  not  fair  to  lump  all 
the  intolerant  together.  For  there  is 
more  than  X)ne  kind  of  certitude.  One 
knows  of  a  living  certitude,  a  dead 
certitude,  and  a  dying  certitude.  And 
this  living  certitude,  tho.  it  holds 
thought  stationary,  somehow  does  not  - 
seem  unhealthful.  Tho,  like  all  certi- 
tude, it  is  irrational,  it  does  not  seem 
absurd.  It  arises  from  admirable 
traits  of  character  and  leads,  on  the 
whole,  to  good  results.  Men  who  have 
this  living  certitude  derive  their  be- 
liefs not  from  the  reason,  but  from 
some  extra-  (perhaps  super-)  rational 
source.  They  have  attained  their  be- 
liefs suddenly,  at  a  leap,  they  know 
not  how.  All  they  know  is  that 
whereas  before  they  walked  in  dark- 
ness, now  they  walk  in  light;  what 
was  inexplicable  and  meaningless  is 
now  plain  and  full  of  meaning.  And 
they  abound  in  gratitude,  loyalty,  and 
reyerence    toward    the    new    belief. 


They  may  even  regard  it  as  a  divine 
revelation.  "Whatever  finds  me," 
says  Coleridge,  "brings  with  it  an 
irresistible  eviderlce  of  its  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Holy  Spirit."  To 
men  in  this  frame  of  mind  dissent  is 
intolerable ;  it  is  the  unpardonable  sin. 
It  denotes  hardness  of  heart  or  pride 
of  the  intellect.  Better  a  thousand 
times  for  the  dissenter  to  suffer  perse- 
cution than  that  he  should  continue  in 
his  ignorance  and  blasphemy. 

With  this  living,  insipired  certitude, 
and  its  inevitable  intolerance,  few 
will  be  disposed  to  quarrel.  Better, 
indeed,  suffer  some  persecution  than 
fail  of  the  blessing  or  miss  the  chance 
of  being  stirred  into  seeing  visions  for 
oneself.  Fewer  still  vrill  be  angry 
with  an  importunity  that  arises  partly 
from  a  concern  for  the  dissenter,  from 
a  love  of  him  as  well  as  of  the  vision : 

^'The  love  that  fc^ows  xui  Bometime  is  oar 
trouble, 
"Wliieh  etill  we  thank  as  love.  .  .  ." 

And  who  shall  say  that  there  is  any- 
thing unhealthful  or  decadent  about 
the  certitude  of  inspiration,  this  mys- 
terious activity  of  the  whole  man  at 
white  heatt  But  how  about  intoler- 
ance where  there  is  no  inspiration,  the 
intolerance  that  peraists  after  the 
vision  has  faded! 

For  unless  one  belongs  to  the 
blessed  company  of  the  seers  and 
prophets,  the  vision  does  fade.  New 
facts  come  into  sight  which  the  vision 
does  not  explain,  which  tend  to  refute 
the  vision.  The  time  arrives  for  test- 
ing out  the  vision  and  correcting  its 
extravagances  by  the  sober  processes 
of  the  reason.  And  this  is  no  easy 
matter.  It  is  not  easy  to  admit  that 
the  great  light  was  in  some  measure 
miasmatic,  fouled  with  human  fini- 
tude ;  to  admit  that  there  may  be  some 
doubt  about  what  one  has  been  so 
positive — ^has  even  persecuted  others 
for  not  accepting,  has  induced  some 
to  rest  a  portion  of  their  life  upon. 
The  hobgoblin  of  inconsistency  mows 
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and  gibbers:  "Will  one  ever  be 
trusted  again!''  Small  wonder  if 
many  a  man  violently  puts  his  doubts 
from  him  and  compels  his  reason  to 
support  the  vision  at  any  cost.  In- 
stead of  superb,  tritunphant  dogma- 
tism we  now  have  painfully  con- 
structed argument,  the  elaborate 
casuistry  of  the  attorney,  .smug,  com- 
placent bigotry.  This  lifeless,  putre- 
fying certitude  is  beneath  contempt, 
and  the  intolerance  arising  from  it 
not  to  be  borne. 

Or,  one  may  try  artifically  to  pro- 
long or  revive  the  vision  by  a  species 
of  self-hypnosis.  The  remembered 
words  of  inspiration  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again  with  increasing  em- 
phasis. One  talks  loud  to  keep  one's 
courage  up.  As  Nietzsche  says  of 
Carlyle:  "He  tries  to  deafen  some- 
thing within  him  by  the  fortissimo  of 
his  belief."  A  man  is  most  offensively 
intolerant  when  he  suspects  that  he 
may  be  wrong  but  has  neither  the 
power  to  quench  his  doubts  nor  the 
courage  to  yield  to  them.  He  tries  to 
annihilate  everything  that  reminds 
him  of  his  doubts.  He  makes  the  dis- 
senter uncomfortable,  not  from  love 
of  him  or  of  the  belief,  but  from  fear 
and  hate.  This  diseased  certitude, 
unable  either  to  die  or  to  get  well 
and  refusing  to  pass  into  a  healthy, 
wholesome  incertitude,  this  pitiful 
positiveness  with  its  angry,  blustering 
intolerance,  is  a  nuisance  that  no  man 
need  tolerate. 


v.  This  age  is  called  a  tolerant  age, 
and  that  an  intolerant  age.  Ages  of 
tolerance  and  of  intolerance  are  said 
to  succeed  each  other  throughout  time. 
But  the  tolerance  here  in  mind  can 
not  be  the  tolerance  of  the  seeker,  nor 
the  intolerance,  the  intolerance  of  in- 
spiration. These  two  kinds  of  be- 
havior are  too  difScnlt  to  have  been 
practised  successfully  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  any  age.  Those 
who  have  habitually  practised  these 
two  kinds  of  behavior  have  always 
been  a  small  company,  neither  grow- 
ing nor  diminishing  much  from  age 
to  age.  Yet  it  is  to  this  small  com- 
pany that  we  owe  such  progress  in 
trutii  as  has  been  made.  Other  kinds 
of  intolerance  have  held  thought 
where  it  was.  Other  kinds  of  toler- 
ance have  discouraged  thinking. 
Every  real  lover  of  truth  will  wel- 
come in  himself  or  in  another  that 
mysterious,  inner  illumination  that 
transcends  the  slow,  halting  processes 
of  the  reason.  He  will  be  grateful 
for  it,  reverent  toward  it,  and  benev- 
olently intolerant  about  it.  Every 
real  lover  of  the  truth,  when  the 
inspiration  has  passed,  will  set  him- 
self to  separate  the  truth  of  his  vision 
from  the  error,  will  prepare  himself 
for  a  new  and  truer  illumination. 
But  in  the  interims  of  these  illumina- 
tions he  will  get  what  guidance  he 
can  from  his  reason  and  from  the  be- 
liefs of  others;  he  will  try  for  the 
tolerance  of  the  seeker. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  VACATIONIST 

The  Rev.  D.  R.  Piper,  Sardinia,  Ohio 


I  wnji  not  say  that  they  were  all 
alike,  those  first  high-minded  vaca- 
tions I  took  as  a  minister.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  they  now  assume  a  drab 
monotony  of  similarity  in  my  mem- 
ory. In  those  days  I  had  not  answered 
for  myself  the  question,  Why  is  a 
vacation?  I  was  dutifully  profiting  in 
my  virgin  pastorate  from  the  advice  of 


others.  Just  as  every  soldier  wears  a 
uniform,  so  I  had  been  taught  that 
every  preacher  on  leave  goes  to  Estes 
Lake,  or  Winfield  Park,  or  Northona 
Conference.  And  so  I  went  also. 
Each  summer  I  spent  some  fifty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  of  my  savings  and 
assembled  myself  to  hear  other  rever- 
ends and  very  reverends  tell  me  what 
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I  had  been  trying  to  tell  my  poor,  be- 
nighted people  about  the  gospel.  I 
must  acknowledge  that  they  had  a  bet- 
ter way  of  saying  it  than  I  ever  had, 
and  thereby  they  succeeded  in  forcing 
upon  me  odious  comparisons  and  mak- 
ing me  wonder  whether  I  had  missed 
my  calling.  I  also  heard  specialists 
in  various  lines  of  church  endeavor, 
such  as  Sabbath-school  organization, 
church-advertising,  and  finance — 
things  my  Greek-rooted  and  daghesh- 
forted  professors  back  at  seminary 
had  better  have  crammed  into  my 
skull  instead  of  so  many  jots  and 
tittles.  And,  having  listened  to  their 
inspiring  utterances  and  their  see- 
how-easy  explanations,  I  assiduously 
purchased  the  books  they  had  written, 
which  they  had  come  there  to  sell. 
Then,  after  some  hours  of  this,  and  a 
light  luncheon,  each  day  I  donned  my 
white  pants  and  my  rubber-soled 
shoes  and  sallied  forth  to  yell  '^f teen- 
love,"  "thirty-love,"  and  "deuce" 
across  a  net  at  some  other  deluded 
dominie;  or  I  jumped  into  the  lake 
for  a  swim,  or  stept  into  a  canoe 
for  a  quiet  paddle.  Invariably  I  left 
the  assembly-tent  in  the  morning  feel- 
ing that  I  was  a  failure  in  life.  In- 
variably I  came  romping  in  from  the 
afternoon's  recreation  convinced  that 
there  was  still  some  hope  for  me. 

A  fortnight  each  summer  for  sev- 
eral years  I  spent  in  this  manner,  be- 
ing doused  in  the  blues  every  morn- 
ing and  wringing  myself  out  of  'them 
every  afternoon,  before  the  happy 
conviction  dawned  upon  me  that  what 
little  good  I  was  deriving  from  this 
sort  of  thingwas  wholly  attributable  to 
the  time  I  spent  in  the  open  air  furious- 
ly seeking  an  antidote  for  the  poison  of 
the  morning  hours.  The  moment  this 
thought  arrived  I  was  a  redeemed  man. 
I  was  set  free  from  the  conventions  of 
ministerial  vacationing.  It  dawned 
upon  me — this  happy  discovery — ^just 
as  the  sun  peeped  through  the  misty 
film  of  the  horizon  on  my  last  day  at 


Northona  Conference.  I  rushed  right 
out  and  procured  a  list  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  titles  of  the  books  written 
by  the  men  I  had  heard  who  had  really 
said  something.  They  never  say  any- 
thing, you  know,  except  what  they 
have  published  or  are  going  to  pub- 
lish. With  this  list  in  my  pocket  I 
prepared  to  take  my  next  vacation  in 
my  own  little,  original,  unconventional 
way,  and  to  make  up  for  the  high- 
brow things  I  should  miss  by  reading 
the  books  instead. 

What  chains  doth  habit  forge!  A 
dozen  weeks  or  so  before  the  time  for 
my  usual  August  dissipations  the  an- 
nouncements began  to  arrive  in  my 
mail.  The  Bev.  Dr.  HuUabalew  was 
to  be  at  Northona.  •  Something  inside 
me  told  me  I  had  always  possest  a  de- 
sire to  measure  his  stature  with  my 
eye  and  to  listen  to  the  stentorian 
drawl  of  his  big  English  voice.  I  must 
go.  The  doctor  might  never  cross 
the  big  pond  again  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  American  pulpit.  And 
here  was  a  folder  announcing  Jimmy 
Tuesday  for  a  three-days'  engagement 
at  Winfield.  Again  the  still  small 
voice  reminded  me  that  I  had  never 
heard  Jimmy  throw  slang  at  God  and 
mud  at  the  preachers,  and  now  was 
my  golden  opportunity.  I  was  plainly 
weakening.  In  fact,  my  resolution 
was  almost  broken  down,  when  a  kind 
providence  in  two  of  its  hidden  ways 
reached  down  from  above  and  grabbed 
me  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Were  I 
not  a  man  of  the  cloth  I  should  omit 
mention  of  providence  and  day  that 
just  at  this  crucial  moment  a  note  fell 
due  which  bad  to  be  paid,  leaving  me 
somewhat  sunken  and  emaciated  in 
purse ;  and  that  the  ofl5cial  board  sug- 
gested that,  since  we  were  planning  to 
build  a  new  house  of  worship  in  the 
autumn,  it  might  be  well  for  me  to 
take  my  vacation  a  bit  early,  before 
any  of  the  famous  talk-fests  began  to 
shout.    Thus  was  my  salvation  sealed. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  early  mom- 
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ing  of  a  June  day  when  I  slipt 
through  the  streets  for  my  first  orig- 
inal vacation-trip,  looking  furtively  to 
right  and  left  to  see  if  any  of  my 
parishioners  detected  me.  I  had  a 
sneaking,  tail-between-legs  feeling 
about  it,  somehow.  I,  who  had  always 
been  seen  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman, 
now  wore  a  pair  of  duck  trousers  and 
a  hickory  shirt,  the  latter  partially 
hidden  beneath  an  old,  threadbare, 
brown  coat.  My  dome  was  adorned 
with  a  soiled  panama  hat  which  be- 
longed to  the  tertiary  period  of  my 
history.  The  twelve-year-old  son  of 
my  landlord — ^wif e  and  family  were 
then  an  imaginary  quantity — sat  be- 
side me,  similarly  trigged  out.  In 
front  faithful  Dolly,  youthful  in  her 
ten  summers,  trotted  along  toward 
the  south.  Under  the  seat  was  our 
grub-box,  behind  it  a  bag  of  oats ; 
while  on  it,  and  immediately  beneath 
us,  was  a  pile  of  blankets  and  water- 
proofs. You  see,  we  were  traveling 
buggy-de-luxe.  At  that  time  our 
church  had  not  presented  us  with  a 
jitney — and  it  hasn't  yet.  Besides, 
we  were  headed  for  the  clayey,  rocky 
hills,  and  in  the  perversity  of  my  de- 
praved mind  I  had  figured  out  more 
fun  and  experience  from  traversing 
the  landscape  in  this  now  primitive 
way  than  from  lolling  in  a  limousine. 
The  first  evening  we  camped  in  a 
patch  of  timber  on  the  edge  of  the 
level  country.  Having  built  a  fire,  I 
boiled  the  coffee  in  a  clean  tin  can, 
cooked  the  potatoes  in  another,  and 
toasted  the  meat  on  a  green  stick  spit ; 
while  Sonny  gathered  leaves  to  fill  the 
canvas  bag  which  was  to  serve  as  our 
mattress.  Supper  over,  and  the  dishes 
washed,  we  spread  out  a  tarpaulin  and 
onitplacedourcanvas  mattress  and  our 
blankets.  Then,  drawing  up  the  buggy 
so  that  the  shafts  projected  over  our 
bed,  we  supported  them  by  two  forked 
sticks  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
spread  over  them  our  remaining  tar- 
paulin so  that  it  hung  down  to  the 


ground  on  either  side.  This  done, 
having  staked  "Dolly"  within  eye- 
shot, we  crawled  in  and  slept  "  as  snug 
as  two  bugs  in  a  rug." 

The  next  day  we  hit  the  hills  and 
took  to  the  unfrequented  roads,  ex- 
pecting to  find  among  them  the  most 
picturesque  scenery,  the  most  primi- 
tive people,  and  the  best  camping- 
places.  In  none  of  these  were  we  dis- 
appointed. We  had  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  barefoot  women  with  corn- 
cob pipes  in  their  mouths,  or  in  accu- 
mulating a  rich  variety  of  "  English 
as  she  is  spoke."  We  found  a  genuine 
hospitality  which  made  it  easy  for  us 
to  replenish  our  larder,  tho  it  was  not 
always  so  simple  to  get  grain  for  the 
mare.  The  frequent  streams  afforded 
us  almost  daily  baths.  But  the  bridges 
were  not  numerous,  and  I  offered  a 
prayer  of  thanks  that  we  were  not  in 
a  gas-wagon  when,  one  evening  an 
hour  before  sundown,  after  following 
a  winding,  turnless  road  for  miles,  we 
reached  a  swollen  creek  and  were  con- 
fronted with  a  sign  scrawled  in  hill- 
country  penmanship,  "Bridge  Out." 
We  started  to  ford,  got  into  mid- 
stream where  the  water  reached  the 
mare's  flark,  and  where  she  came  to 
a  full  stop  with  a  big  log  in  front  of 
her,  over  which  she  could  not  step. 
Made  dizzy  by  the  swirl  of  the  water, 
she  became  frightened  and  began  to 
tremble  in  every  sinew.  I  disrobed 
and,  jumping  into  the  "  swelling  tide," 
after  a  half  hour  of  it  managed  to 
lead  her  safely  around  the  obstruction 
to  the  other  bank.  All  the  while  two 
natives  stood  on  the  shore  enjoying 
our  unclerical  predicament.  Several 
episodes  little  less  thrilling  kept  life 
from  becoming  monotonous.  And  after 
eleven  days  of  wandering  I  returned 
to  my  people  and  my  tasks  hardened 
in  muscle,  chock-full  to  the  neck 
with  vim,  and  plunged  into  the 
best  six  months  of  labor  I  have  ever 
done. 

Since  that  I  have  taken  two  notable 
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vacations.  One  was  a  seven-hundred- 
mile  ride  on  a  bicycle,  the  other  a 
two-hundred-mile  ramble  afoot.  My 
wheel  trip  took  me  twice  across 
Missouri.  I  pedaled  from  Quincy, 
Illinois,  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
and  back  again  by  a  different 
route,  covering  twenty-five  to  forty- 
five  miles  a  day,  according  to  my 
mood,  lying  over  two  days  at  a  farm- 
house on  account  of  rain  and  muddy 
road.  I  could  not  carry  a  very  cum- 
bersome load,  and  so  on  the  first  half 
of  the  trip,  while  I  cooked  over  an 
open  fire,  I  invariably  slept  in  village 
hotels.  It  was  August  and  very  tor- 
rid, and  frequently  the  rooms  were  so 
equatorial  that  sleep  before  midnight 
was  impossible.  Since  I  did  my  travel- 
ing early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  evening,  going  into  camp  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  it  was  imperative 
to  make  the  most  of  the  early  part  of 
the  night  if  I  were  to  have  a  full  rest. 
Driven  by  the  exigency  of  the  situa- 
tion, on  the  first  night  of  the  return 
journey  I  timidly  ventured  to  try  a 
straw-stack,  and  thereby  discovered 
the  sleeping-quarters  par  excellence 
for  the  heated  season.  Threshing  was 
in  vogue  and  the  straw  was  new  and 
clean.  Never  have  I  been  more  re- 
freshed than  when  I  awoke  at  four 
o'clock  from  that  initial  experience 
with  "  weary  Willie's  "  favorite  form 
of  bedstead.  Thereafter,  through  the 
rest  of  my  journey  I  frequented  the 
straw-stacks,  often  riding  an  hour  or 
more  into  the  night  to  find  one  rather 
than  accept  the  too  warm  hospital- 
ity of  a  village  inn.  At  first  I  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  feeling  a 
canine  tooth  in  the  night  and  my 
trouser-seat.  Against  such  a  catas- 
trophe I  guarded  by  placing  my  up- 
turned wheel  between  myself  and  the 
outside  world,  and  laying  within  easy 
grasp  a  bludgeon  improvised  from  an 
old  bicycle-chain.  But  not  once  was 
I  molested. 
The  cycle  trip  had  one  disadvan- 


tage. For  the  sake  of  good  traction 
I  had  to  traverse  the  most  traveled 
highways,  and  so  missed  the  joys  of 
contact  with  the  wild  and  primitive. 
Accordingly,  the  next  year,  having 
reached  the  straw-stack  stage  of  my 
evolution  as  a  vacationist,  I  deter- 
mined to  lay  aside  every  weight  and 
strike  out  afoot.  Thus,  unbeset  by 
hindrance,  I  could  cross  fields,  ex- 
plore timberlands,  and  penetrate  in- 
to the  hills  at  pleasure.  To  harden 
myself  I  took  several  hikes  in  the 
fortnight  preceding  my  departure. 
These  were  graduated  in  length,  the 
first  being  a  three-mile  jaunt  to  see  a 
country  parishioner,  the  last  a  round 
trip  of  eighteen  miles  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  •  My  ten-days'  ramble  was 
a  most  delightful  and  productive 
wandering.  I  experienced  but  one 
difficulty,  and  that  was  with  my 
veracity.  When  I  begged  a  drink  or 
bought  food  from  a  countryman  and 
was  asked  where  I  lived  and  what  my 
occupation,  at  first  I  naively  an- 
swered that  I  was  a  minister.  The 
looks  of  incredulity  and  suspicion 
which  followed  this  truthful  answer 
were  very  painful  to  see,  and  I  soon, 
on  similar  occasions,  found  myself 
performing  mental  and  verbal  gym- 
nastics to  avoid  telling  the  truth  and 
at  the  same  time  fall  short  of  violat- 
ing the  Lord's  commandment.  This 
and  my  struggle  with  zipping  insect- 
Zeppelins  one  sultry  night  consti- 
tuted my  sole  grievances. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  sitting  in  im- 
maculate linen  and  listening  to  some 
D.D.  with  a  reputation  for  piety  «md 
eloquence  to  strolling  through  the 
timber  in  a  hickory  shirt  listening  to 
the  birds  and  sleeping  in  the  aisles 
of  God's  first  temples.  But  I  have 
been  over  the  whole  road  and  I  feel 
that  at  last  the  true  vacationist  has 
been  evolved  in  me.  I  may  add  that, 
D.v.,  my  next  fortnight  off  will  be 
spent  floating  down  the  Mississippi  in 
a  john-boat,  camping  on  sand-bars, 
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fishing,  and  visiting  quaint  old  towns. 
If,  some  warm,  sultry  Sabbath  morn- 
ing in  August,  some  river-village  pas- 
*tor  less  fortunate  than   I   wipes  the 


perspiration  from  his  spectacles  to 
discover  in  the  pew  in  front  of  him  a 
hickory-shirted,  auburn-haired,  sun- 
burned chap,  he  may  know  it's  "  me." 


THE  DISPUTED  CLOSE  OF  MARK'S  GOSPEL 

Professor  A.  T.  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. 


I.  Interpolations  in  the  New 
Testament  :  Textual  criticism  is  con- 
sidered a  dry  subject  by  most  people, 
whether  it  be  concerned  with  the  text 
of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  or  Mark,  but 
it  is  a  necessary  science.  There  are 
many  who  recall  the  sensation  created 
when  the  Revised  Version  was  printed 
without  John  5 : 4  (the  angel  stirring 
the  water).  Acts  8:37  (the  demand 
for  the  eunuch's  confession),  and  1 
John  5:7-8  (the  famous  passage 
about  the  Trinity).  And  yet  no  one 
to-day  dares  claim  the  genuineness  of 
these  passages,  which  are  found  in  the 
Textus  Receptus.  The  addition  in  1 
John  5 : 7-8  "  never  was  a  part  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  and  should  be 
omitted  from  it  as  if  Erasmus  had 
never  been  brought  to  print  it.  It 
should  be  left  out  without  word  or 
sign  that  any  false  word  ever  had 
been  there"  (Gregory,  The  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  1907, 
p.  517).  It  seems  reasonably  certain 
also  that  John  7 :  53-8 :  11  (the  story 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery)  is 
not  a  part  of  the  gospel  of  John.  The 
evidence  against  it  is  overwhelming, 
and  yet  it  is  almost  certainly  a  true 
incident.  The  verdict  of  Gregory 
may  be  accepted  again:  "I  do  not 
doubt  that  this  story  is  a  true  story 
and  that  it  has  exercised  its  charm  in 
oral  and  then  in  written  tradition 
since  the  day  on  which  the  woman 
stood  before  Jesus  **  (ibid,,  513).  We 
must  remember  that  the  gospels  do 
not  undertake  to  tell  all  that  Jesus  did 
and  said.  There  are  numerous  inter- 
polations in  various  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament,  some  of  them 


very  interesting.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  during  the  long  cen- 
turies some  scribes  made  marginal 
notes  that  crept  into  the  text.  D.  L. 
Moody  marked  his  Bible  from  end  to 
end.  It  is  one  of  the  treasures  to  see 
at  Northfield.  The  great  number  of 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, some  of  them  very  early,  make 
it  possible  to  eliminate  most  of  the  ad- 
ditions with  great  ease. 

II.  The  DippiculiTy  About  Mark 
16:9-20:  This  is  the  chief  textual 
problem  in  the  gospel  of  Mark  and, 
one  may  add,  in  the  New  Testament 
itself.  The  length  of  it  makes  the  loss 
of  it  serious  and  it  seems  to  leave  the 
gospel  a  torso.  A  long  and  furious 
battle  has  raged  round  this  problem, 
the  smoke  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  finally  cleared  away.  Great 
scholars  championed  its  genuineness, 
such  men  as  Bengel,  Eichhom,  Scholz, 
De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Bleek,  Lange, 
Ebrard,  Scrivener,  Canon  Cook,  Sal- 
mon, E.  Miller,  Belser,  and  in  par- 
ticular Dean  Burgon,  who  thought 
that  his  book,  The  Last  Twelve  Verses 
of  8.  Mark,  settled  the  problem.  "  He 
assailed  those  who  were  for  removing 
these  verses  from  the  text,  and,  as  he 
believed,  smote  his  antagonists  hip 
and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter  "  (J, 
Rendel  Harris,  Sidelights  on  New  Tes- 
tament Research,  p.  86).  But  critical 
scholars  have  found  it  very  hard  to 
get  away  from  the  calm  and  judicial 
survey  of  all  the  facts  by  Hort  in  hh 
"Notes  on  Select  Readings"  (pn. 
28-51),  Introduction  and  Appendix 
to  the  New  Testament  in  the  Oriainal 
Oreek,  in  which  he  sums  up  agaip'  "^^t 
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the  genuineness  of  Mark  16 : 9-20,  but 
holds  it  is  a  very  early  addition. 
Gregory  is  positive  that  textual  criti- 
cism hafi  sho¥m  that  this  passage  has 
''no  right  to  a  place  in  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament"  {op.  cit.,  p. 
511).  Maclean  {Mark's  Oospel)  thinks 
"  that  neither  the  supporters  nor  the 
impugners  of  the  present  ending  have 
quite  done  justice  to  the  strength  of 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side." 
John  A.  Broadus  held  that  the  prob- 
lem had  not  been  solved,  but  that  at 
least  the  passage  was  too  doubtful  to 
use  in  exposition  as  authoritative. 
Maclean,  however,  adds :  "  The  diffi- 
culties on  neither  side  can  be  neg- 
lected. But  our  verdict  must  be  given 
after  weighing  probabilities,  and  to 
the  present  writer  they  seem  over- 
whelmingly to  preponderate  against 
the  Marcan  authorship  of  the  last 
twelve  verses,  or  even  against  there 
being  a  real  ending  of  the  gospel  at 
all."  Let  us,  then,  see  precisely  what 
the  situation  is.  There  is  a  positive 
romance  about  the  close  of  Mark's 
gospel. 

III.  The  Short  Ending:  Did 
Mark's  gospel  end  at  16 :  8f  If  so,  it 
ended  thus:  "And  they  went  out, 
and  fled  from  the  tomb ;  for  trembling 
and  astonishment  had  come  upon 
them:  and  they  said  nothing  to  any- 
one; for  they  were  afraid."  Surely 
this  is  an  astonishing  conclusion  for  a 
gospel  that  tells  the  story  of  the  risen 
Christ.  "It  is  inconceivalble,"  Mac- 
lean argues,  "that  16:8,  with  its 
abrupt  and  inauspicious  ephoiounto 
gar,  could  possibly  be  the  end  of  a 
gospel ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence."  J.  Rendel 
Harris  is  sure  that  two  more  words 
were  written  by  Mark  anyhow:  "I 
am  not  going  to  speculate  on  these 
matters  further  than  to  tell  you  the 
first  two  words  that  will  be  found  on 
the  missing  leaf,  if  it  should  ever  be 
recovered.  The  narrative  went  on  like 
.this:    (For  they  were  afraid)  of  the 


Jews."  However,  Prof.  J.  H.  Farmer 
("Mark's  Gospel,"  Intematiofial 
Bible  Standard  Encyclopaedia) 
thinks  that  "  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  gospel  did  end  at  verse  8.  The 
very  abruptness  would  argue  an  early 
date  when  Christians  lived  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  resurrection  and 
would  form  an  even  appropriate  clos- 
ing for  the  'Gospel  of  the  Servant.* 
A  Servant  comes,  fulfils  his  task,  and 
departs — ^we  do  not  ask  about  his  line- 
age nor  follow  his  subsequent  his- 
tory." The  fact  that  we  can  not  hold 
to  either  of  the  longer  endings  for 
Mark,  Plummer  holds  to  be  conclu- 
sively shown :  "  That  neither  of  these 
endings  is  part  of  the  original  gospel 
is  one  of  those  sure  results  of  modern 
criticism  which  ought  no  longer  to 
need  to  be  proved  "  {Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools  and  Colleges,  Oospet  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Mark,  p.  xxxix).  The 
evidence  for  the  short  ending  is 
strong.  The  two  oldest  and  best 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Aleph  (Codex  Sinai ticus)  and 
B  (Codex  Vaticanus),  stop  with  verse 
8.  B  has  a  blank  space,  which  shows 
that  the  scribe  knew  of  the  longer 
ending  but  concluded  not  to  give  it. 
The  Sinaitic  Syriac  stops  also  -at  this 
point  as  does  the  margin  of  the  Har- 
clean  Syriac.  The  best  manuscripts 
of  the  Armenian  and  some  of  the  older 
Ethiopic  manuscripts  likewise  end 
with  verse  8.  Eusebius  says  that 
"almost  all  the  Gi*eek  copies"  are 
without  further  ending.  Victor  of 
Antioch,  who  wrote  the  earliest  known 
commentary  on  Mark,  stops  his  com- 
ment with  verse  8.  Some  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts  (cursives)  that  give  the 
longer  ending  say  that  it  is  not  found 
in  other  manuscripts.  The  cursive 
Greek  manuscript  22  marks  "End" 
after  verse  8,  according  to  "some  of 
the  copies,"  but  adds  that  "  in  many  *' 
the  regular  ending  is  found.  Similar 
comments  appear  in  1,  20,  and  nearly 
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thirty  other  cursives.  L  gives  two 
other  endings  and  so  really  favors 
neither,  tho  apparently  not  satisfied  to 
stop  at  verse  8.  Thus  a  very  strong 
case  is  made  out  for  having  no  ending 
other  than  16 :  8.  And  yet  one  can  not 
help  wondering  if  something  has  not 
happened,  if  Mark  really  meant  to 
end  his  gospel  here. 

IV.  The  Intermediate  Ending: 
Four  Greek  uncial  manuscripts  (L, 
1",  p,  t),  the  Greek  cursive  274 
(margin),  the  old  Latin  k,  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Memphitic,  and  several 
of  the  Ethiopic  manuscripts  give  the 
following  for  Mark's  gospel  after 
16 :  8 :  "  And  they  reported  briefly  to 
Peter  and  those  in  his  company  all  the 
things  commanded.  And  after  these 
things  Jesus  himself  also  sent  forth 
through  them  from*  the  East  even 
to  the  West  the  holy  and  incorruptible 
message  of  eternal  salvation."  The 
four  uncials  belong  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  and  L  is  the  only  one 
of  value.  "L  virtually  closes  the 
gospel  with  verse  8,  and  gives  this 
shorter  ending  as  current  in  some 
places,  and  then  the  longer  ending  as 
also  current"  (Gould,  International 
Critical  Commentary,  Mark,  p.  302). 
L  thus  gives  three  ways  of  ending 
Mark.  The  other  manuscripts  also 
give  the  ending  above  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  long  ending  (the  Teztus 
Receptus).  The  Old  Latin  k  has  this 
intermediate  ending  alone.  But  "no 
one  maintains  its  genuineness;  it  is 
clearly  written  as  an  end  to  the  gospel 
and-  is  not  an  independent  fragment " 
(Maclean,  Dictionary  of  Christ  and 
the  Oospels).  Swete  {Mark,  p.  xcix) 
thinks  that  the  archetype  of  L,  n",  p 
ended  at  verse  8  with  "for  they 
were  afraid"  and  that  "the  scribes 
have  added  on  their  own  responsibility 
two  endings  with  which  they  had  met 
in  other  MSS.,  preferring  apparently 
the  shorter  one,  since  it  is  in  each  case 
placed    first."     Hort    {Introduction, 


pp.  298f.)  thinks  that  this  little  para- 
graph bears  some  resemblance  to 
Luke's  prolog  to  his  gospel  (1:1-4). 
The  date  was  clearly  early,  but  "it 
was  overshadowed  almost  from  the 
first  by  the  superior  merits  of  the 
longer  ending"  (Swete,  op.  dt.,  p. 
cii) .  However,  since  no  one  now  holds 
it  to  be  genuine,  we  need  not  tarry 
longer  over  it. 

V.  An  Expansion  of  the  Long 
Ending  :  The  Washington  manuscript 
of  the  gospel  (W)  has  "after  Mark 
16 :  14  a  remarkable  apocryphal  addi- 
tion, hitherto  only  partially  known 
from  a  reference  in  Jerome  {Contra 
Pelag.  ii.  15)."  So  Kenyon  {Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  p. 
115)  describes  the  rather  startling  ex- 
pansion in  this  manuscript  (Freer 
Gospels  or  W)  which  has  given  a  new 
turn  to  the  discussion  concerning  the 
close  of  Mark's  gospel.  America  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  possession 
of  this  valuable  document,  due  to  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Freer,  of  De- 
troit. Professor  H.  A.  Sanders,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  has  issued 
a  Facsimile  of  the  Washington  Manu- 
script  of  the  Four  Oospels  (1912) 
with  an  Introduction.  He  places  the 
date  of  the  document  as  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  probably  the  fourth, 
and  thus  ranking  in  age  with  Aleph 
and  B.  Professor  E.  J.  Goodspeed, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
made  a  collation  of  The  Freer  Oospels 
(1914)  with  the  text  of  Westcott  and 
Hort. 

"  Two  lacunffi  now  occur  (John  14 :  25 
—16:7;  Mark  15:13-38),  caused  by  the 
dropping  out  of  two  leaves.  *  The  re- 
mainder of  the  MS.  is  so  perfect  that  there 
is  rarely  a  letter  missing  or  indistinct.' 
That  it  was  much  reverenced  in  the  early 
centuries  is  proved  by  the  blots  on  it  when 
in  ancient  time  the  tallow  dropt  from 
candles  while  it  was  being  shown  to  visitors, 
or  the  early  .saints  were  studying  it" 
(Cobern,  The  New  Areheologioal  DiscoverieM 
and  Their  Bearing  Upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1917,  pp.  163f.). 

Cobern  rightly  terms  this  a  "  spec* 
tacular  reading**: 
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"And  they  defended  themselves,  saying: 
This  world*  of  lawlessness  and  of  unbelief  is 
under  Satan,  which  does  not  suffer  those  un- 
clean things  that  are  under  the  dominion  of 
spirits  to  eompr^end  the  true  powers  of 
God.  On  this  account  reveal  thy  righteous- 
ness now.  They  said  (these  things)  to 
Christ.  And'  Christ  replied  to  them:  There 
has  been  fulfilled  the  term  of  years  of  the 
authority  of  Satan,  but  other  dreadful 
things  are  drawing  nigh  (even  to  those)  tot 
the  sake  of  whom  as  sinners  I  was  delivered 
up  to  death  in  order  that  they  might  inherit 
the  spiritual  and  incorruptible  glory  of 
righteousness  which  is  in  heaven." 

No  one  maintains  that  this  rather 
florid  passage  belongs  to  the  original 
Mark  nor  even  to  the  original  form 
of  the  long  ending  of  the  Texttis  Re- 
ceptus,  Kenyon  seems  justified  in 
alining  it  with  the  "apocryphal" 
additions.  It  does  not  stand  in  the 
same  category  as  John  7:53-8:11, 
which  is  almost  certainly  a  true  inci- 
dent. Cobem  (op.  cit,  p.  164)  is 
probably  correct  in  calling  it  "  a  mar- 
ginal note  which  came  from  very  early 
times  aid  crept  into  the  text."  In 
the  Washington  Manuscript  the  order 
of  the  gospels  is  Matthew,  John,  Luke, 
Mark.  Gregory  {Das  Freer-Logion, 
1908)  thought  it  important  enough 
for  a  monograph. 

VI.  The  Long  Ending:  This  is 
the  current  text  for  Mark  16 : 9-20  as 
we  have  it  in  our  editions  of  the  New 
Testament. 

"  The  longer  ending,  as  we  have  it  in  our 
Bibles,  requires  a  longer  discussion,  because 
the  strength  of  the  case  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  familiar  words  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known,  and  because  the  other  side 
has  been  fiercely  defended  by  Burgon,  and 
is  still  upheld  as  correct  by  Scrivener-Miller, 
Belser,  and  some  others''  (Plummer,  Com- 
meniary  on  8t,  Mark  in  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  and  Colleges,  p.  xl).  "When  we 
examine  the  external  evidences,  the  question 
seems  at  once  to  Jbe  decided  in  favor  of  the 
disputed  twelve  verses"  (ibid.,  p.  xli). 

With  the  exception  of  Aleph,  and  B, 
which  have  no  ending,  and  L,  n",  p.  ♦, 
which  have  both  endings,  "  the  longer 
ending  follows  verse  8,  without  a 
break,  in  every  known  Greek  MS/* 
(Plummer)  outside  of  the  cursives 
mentioned  above.    It  appears  in  most 


of  the  Old  Latin  manuscripts,  in  the 
Curetonian  Syriac,  in  the  Memphitic 
and  in  the  Gothic  versions.  Irenseus 
quotes  verse  19  as  part  of  the  gospel 
of  Mark,  and  thereafter  it  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Christian  writers. 
I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Plum- 
mer that  "  this  external  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  twelve  verses 
seems  to  be  not  only  conclusive,  but 
superabundant."  Manuscripts  have 
to  be  weighed  and  not  merely  counted. 
Plummer  rejects  the  passage  in  spite 
of  that  strong  statement.  Any  pas- 
sage in  the  gospels  that  is  not  sup- 
ported by  Aleph  and  B,  L,  Sinaitic 
Syriac,  k  of  the  Old  Latin  manu- 
scripts, is  far  from  having  it  all  one 
way.  Besides,  the  existence  of  two  of 
these  added  endings  (really  three, 
counting  the  logion  in  the  Washing- 
ton Manuscript)  discredits  each  of 
them.  When  the  external  evidence  is 
classified  by  Westcott  and  Hort, 
dropping  out  the  Syrian  class  of  late 
documents  and  admitting  mixture 
between  the  Alexandrian  and  the 
Western  classes,  we  have  at  bottom  a 
conflict  between  the  Neutral  and  the 
Western  classes,  with  the  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  Neutral  class  (Aleph, 
B,  L.).  "On  appealing  to  internal 
evidence  of  classes  the  apparent  con- 
junction of  Western  and  Alexandrian 
witnesses  is  discredited,  and  we  must 
decide  that  the  genealogical  evidence  is 
in  favor  of  omission  '*  ( Warfield,  Tex- 
tual Criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  201).  When  we  turn  to  internal 
evidence  the  case  against  the  passage 
is  very  much  strengthened,  "  proving 
conclusively  that  these  verses  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Mark" 
(Goxild,  Commentary,  p.  302).  Verses 
8  and  9  do  not  really  fit  together,  j 
This  closing  paragraph  has  a  num- 1 
ber  of  non-Marcan  words  {amarita^ 
tdofiatj  fitrd  raDra,  isopeuofiat^  &C.). 
These  are  Johannine,  but  not  Mar- 
can.  The  style  is  less  vivid  and 
more   didactic.     "  The  historian  has 
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given  place  to  the  theologian,  the  in- 
terpreter of  St.  Peter  to  the  scholar 
of  St.  John"  (Swete,  Commentary,  p. 
ciii).  There  is  every  evidence,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  here  an  indepen- 
dent composition,  a  sort  of  early  epit- 
ome of  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  after 
the  order  of  the  documents  used  by 
Luke  to  which  he  refers  in  his  gospel, 
1:1-4. 

So  far,  critics  had  come  with  sur- 
prizing unanimity  when  "  in  Novem- 
ber, 1891,  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  found 
in  the  Patriarchal  Library  of  Ed- 
schmiatzin  an  Armenian  MS,  of  the 
gospels,  written  a.d.  986,  in  which  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark  are  in- 
troduced by  a  rubric  written  in  the 
first  hand,  ^Of  the  Presbyter  Aris- 
ton'''  (Swete,  Commentary,  p.  ciii). 
Who  is  this  "  Presbyter  Ariston  "  who 
is  here  said  to  be  the  author  of  the 
long  ending  of  Mark's  gospel !  "  So 
here  at  last  was  the  missing  evidence 
for  the  authority 'of  the  last  twelve 
verses,  and  a  discovery  for  critical 
confirmation  which  should  be  the  end 
of  all  strife"  (J.  Rendel  Harris, 
Side-lights  on  New-Testament  Re- 
search, p.  92).  Professor  Bacon  had 
suggested  that  the  Armenian  scribe 
had  been  reading  the  "History"  of 
Moses  of  Chorene  and  understood 
him  to  aflSrm  that  Hadrian  made 
Aristo  of  Pella  the  secretary  of  Mark 
when  he  made  him  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  ncVer  attributes  the  appendix 
to  Mark's  secretary.  Harris  replies 
about  this  ingenious  theory :  "  Every- 
body misunderstands  eveiything  "  (p. 
96),  and  dismisses  the  conjecture. 
The  usual  interpretation  to-day  is  that 
the  Armenian  scribe  had  in  mind  the 
Aristion  whom  Papias  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Presbyter  John 
(probably  the  Apostle  John).  If  so, 
then  this  Appendix  comes  from  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Apostle  John  and  the 
Johannine  style  is  explained.  Harris 
says:  "There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  room  for  hesitation,"  and  Plum- 


mer  agrees  (p.  xliv).  Gregory  is 
positive  that  now  we  know  the  author 
of  this  addition  to  be  the  Aristion  of 
Papias.  "A  few  years  ago  no  one 
could  answer  that  question.  Now  we 
can  answer  it"  {Canon  and  Text  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  511).  Gould 
objects  to  the  character  of  some  of 
the  items  in  Mark  16:9-20:  "But 
the  taking  up  serpents  and  drinking 
of  deadly  things  without  harm  belong 
strictly  to  the  category  of  thauma- 
turgy  ruled  out  by  Jesus"  {Com- 
mentary,  p.  303).  Swete  draws  this 
conclusion :    ' 

''  When  we  add  to  these  defects  in  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  tiie  internal  characteristics 
which  distinguish  these  verses  from  the  rest 
of  the  gospel,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  they  belong  to  another  work, 
whether  that  of  Aristion  or  of  some  un- 
known writer  of-  the  first  century "  {Com- 
mentary, p.  cv). 

R«ndel  Harris  calls  this  "  excess  of 
caution."  Mark  had  more  than  one 
manner,  we  may  admit.  Salmon  (In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,  p. 
151)  pleads  that  "we  must  ascribe 
the  authorship  to  one  who  lived  in 
the  very  first  age  of  the  Church.  And 
why  not  to  St.  Mark!"  To  be  sure, 
if  Mark  made  several  editions  of  his 
gospel,  as  Holdsworth  argues  (Oospel 
Origins,  p.  115),  he  may  have  added 
this  ending  to  the  last  one.  But  even 
so,  there  would  still  be  the  difference 
in  style  to  explain.  The  notion  that 
the  Petrine  material  gave  out  at  16 : 8 
assumes  that  Peter  wrote  out  his  rec- 
ollections, which  is  not  what  tradition 
says  about  it. 

VII.  A  Lost  Ending:  So  far,  we 
have  considered  the  possibility  that 
Mark's  gospel  stopt  at  16:8  without 
further  ending.  But  Bendel  Harris 
will  have  none  of  that. 

''We  are  aware  now  that  the  gospel  is 
shorn  of  its  last  twelve  verses  and  ends 
abruptly  with  the  words  'And  they  were 
afraid ' — ^which  is  not  a  literary  ending  nor 
a  Christian  ending  and  can  hardly  be  a 
Greek  endinjr:  so  that  we  are  obliged  to 
assume  that  the  real  ending  of  Mark  ia  gone, 
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and  speculate  as  we  please  as  to  what  has 
become  of  it  and  what  it  was  like"  (Side- 
lights  on  New-Testament  Besearch,  p.  87), 

I  do  not  myself  feel  quite  so  sure  as 
Dr.  Harris  that  the  gospel  did  not 
end  with  16 : 8.  It  may  not  be  literary 
and  it  is  rather  free  Greek  (vernacu- 
lar Koine  such  as  Mark  used),  but  it 
is  certainly .  Christian,  for  it  estab- 
lishes the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection 
with  the  restoration  of  Peter  to  favor. 
The  fear  of  the  women  does  make  a 
rather  depressing  close,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  Mark's  motives  were, 
if  he  closed  here.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  Mark  meant  to  write  more 
and  never  did,  being  interrupted  by  a 
journey  or  even  by  death.  "This 
supposition  is  against  the  ecclesias- 
tical testimony  which  makes  Mark 
finish  his  gospel  and,  in  some  cases, 
makes  him  take  it  to  Egypt"  (Mac- 
lean, in  Hastings'  Dictioiiary  of 
Christ  and  the  Oospels).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  last  leaf  of  the  auto- 
graph was  lost  before  there  were  any 
copies  made  of  it.  In  the  papyrus- 
roll  the  outside  leaf  would  be  the  first 
to  be  torn  off.  It  is  common  enough 
with  us  for  the  last  leaf  of  paper- 
bound  books  to  be  lost.  "  Why  Mark's 
gospel  has  come  do¥m  to  us  incom- 
plete, we  do  not  know.  Was  Mark 
interrupted  at  this  point  by  arrest  or 
martyrdom  before  he  finished  his 
book!  Was  a  page  lost  off  the  auto- 
graph itself!  Or  do  all  of  our  wit- 
nesses carry  us  back  only  to  a  muti- 
lated copy  short  of  the  autograph, 
the  common  original  of  all  of  them,  so 
that  our  oldest  transmitted  text  is 
sadly  different  from  the  original 
text!  "    (Warfield,  Textual  Criticism 


of  the  New  Testament,  p.  204t).  Shall 
we  stop  with  this  critical  impcissef 
Plummer  argues  that,  as  no  one  de- 
fends the  intermediate  ending  as 
genuine,  "we  may  hope  that  the  time 
is  near  when  it  will  be  equally  true 
of  the  longer  and  much  more  familiar 
ending"  {Commentary,  p.  xxxix). 
We  must,  in  that  case,  treat  the  longer 
ending  as  instructive,  but  not  a  part 
of  Mark's  gospel.  "A  Christian  may 
read,  enjoy,  ponder  them,  and  be 
thankful  for  them  as  much  as  he 
pleases"  (Gregory,  Canon  and  Text 
of  the  New  Testament,  p.  513).  "No 
one  thing  in  reference  to  the  gospel 
of  Mark  could  afford  the  textual 
critic  greater  pleasure  than  the  find- 
ing of  the  words  with  which  Mark 
continued  the  text  after  ydp  and 
finished  his  gospel"  (Jbid.), 

Will  it  ever  happen!  Who  can 
tell!  Stranger  things  have  already 
taken  place  in  modem  research.  If 
Mark  did  write  more  for  his  gospel 
and  if  copies  were  made  of  the  auto- 
graph before  it  perished  and  before 
that  leaf  or  leaves  disappeared,  then 
some  day  we  may  see  the  true  ending 
of  Mark's  gospel.  "  I  regard  it  never- 
theless as  one  of  the  possibilities  of 
future  finds  that  we  receive  this 
gospel  with  its  own  authentic  finish  " 
(Gregory,  op.  cit.,  p.  512).  Dr.  Greg- 
ory has  been  killed  in  battle  in  Prance 
and  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  discovery 
for  which  he  longed  and  looked.  With 
his  dying  wish  we  close  this  article: 
"Mark  has  been  connected  with 
Alexandria.  May  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
add  to  their  numerous  gifts  the 
close  of  the  original  Mark  from  an 
Egyptian  papyrus  1 " 
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By  OuB  London  CosaESPOND^NT 


The  Passing  of  Canon  Scott  Holland 

6t  the  death  of  Canon  Scott  Holland  the 
Church  of  England  has  lost  a  leader  whose 
influence  extended  far  beyond  her  borders. 
He  left  a  deep  mark  upon  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  preachers  end  workers.  A  High- 
churchman,  he,  like  others,  fell  heir  to  the 
Oxford  movement  when  it  was  beginning  to 
lose  its  pristine  power,  and  he  infused  into 
It  that  sympathy  with  intellectual  problems 
and  that  passion  for  social  righteousness 
which  still  characterize  the  best  thought  of 
that  school.  He  saw  the  peril  of  the  intel- 
lectual hardness  and  moral  aloofness  which 
marred  the  influence  of  Liddon,  and  his 
inspiring  influence  came  as  a  breath  of 
spring  to  minds  that  had  eagerly  sought 
spiritual  health  and  power  in  a  great  move- 
ment, but  found  it  pale  and  sickly  with  "  an 
air  of  being  adapted  only  to  the  elect.''  His 
preaching  was  dynamic,  and  he  was  master 
of  a  flexible  and  arresting  style.  Indeed, 
had  his  literary  output  not  been  so  nearly 
confined  to  volumes  of  sermons,  critics  might 
have  ranked  him  as  one  of  the  great  modem 
masters  of  English  prose.  Through  his 
bright  and  stimulating  monthly,  The  Comr 
monwealth,  he  gave  to  thousands  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  social  implications  of  the 
gospel,  and  his  "  Monthly  Notes "  in  that 
journal  were  eagerly  looked  for  by  thought- 
ful men  of  all  schools.  A  leader  in  social 
movements,  a  most  effective  speaker,  and  a 
teateher  of  high,  inspirational  force,  he  lived 
out  his  creed,  giving  away  in  charity  almost 
the  whole  of  his  official  income,  and  "en- 
nobling life's  daily  work  and  rest  by  the 
spirit  o€  Christianity  as  the  Bible  ennobled 
common  English."  His  passing,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  with  the  Oxford  he  loved  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  change  that  must  come  to 
university  life  after  the  war,  he  stands  for 
the  close  of  a  fruitful  and  noble  period  of 
English  churchmanship. 

Jericho  Through  the  Centuries 
Mr.  E.  G.  Harmer  discusses,  in  The 
Christian  World,  the  half -forgotten  history 
of  places  which  the  march  of  the  British 
army  in  Palestine  is  once  more  bringing  into 
prominence.  Writing  on  Jericho,  he  traces 
the  history  of  the  town  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Austrian  excavations  which  Dr.  Sellin  pub- 


lished a  year  before  the  war.  The  excava- 
tions go  to  show  that  between  the  days  ^Hien 
Lot  made  choice  of  the  fertile  plains  of 
Jericho  and  the  coming  of  Joshua,  the 
Canaanite  used  it  as  a  station  on  the  cara- 
van routes  from  Joppa  and  Gaza  to 
Damascus  and  the  Euphrates.  The  ndned 
dolmenic  structure  embedded  in  the  city 
foundations  shows  the  influence  of  the 
megalithic  civilization,  remains  of  which  are 
found  in  Ammon  and  Moab;  the  story  of 
Bahab  tells  us  that  flax  was  made  into  ropes 
at  Jericho;  and  the  Achan  story  shows  that 
the  caravan  trade  brought  thither  Baby- 
lonian mantles  of  dyed  and  patterned  linens 
&iid  that  a  gold  currency  was  used  by  the 
more  successful  merchants.  Everything 
points  to  a  long  period  of  commercial  pros- 
perity during  which  a  comfortable  com- 
munity had  no  ambitions  beyond  the 
material  Interests  of  trade.  Here  lies  the 
key  to  Jericho's  weakness.  Strong  in  peace, 
its  walls  could  not  endure  the  shock  of  war. 
When  it  lost  its  trade  it  fell  on  evil  days 
until,  under  Ahab,  Hlel  came  down  to  repair 
its  broken  walls.  Whether  he  sacrificed  his 
sons  at  the  foundation  of  his  structures  is 
uncertain;  that  such  sacrifices  were  not 
unknown  Is  revealed  by  the  excavations. 
The  Jericho  of  Zacchnus  and  Bartlmseus 
still  awaits  the  excavator's  trowel;  that  of 
crusading  times  lies  buried  beneath  the 
squalid  village  of  to-day.  The  monks  sell 
a  "  home-made  "  substitute  for  the  balm  of 
GUead,  and  the  ruined  aqueducts  set  up  by 
Saracens  for  the  irrigation  of  sugar-cane 
<remind  us  that  the  first  sugar  tasted  in  En- 
gland was  brought  back  by  the  crusaders. 
To-day  our  armies  have  swooped  down  upon 
the  spot  where  Elijah  was  fed  by  the 
Bedawi  ravens,  and  followed  the  track  of 
Lot  and  Joshua,  and  once  more  the  strategic 
weakness  of  the  old  city  has  been  revealed. 

Has  the  Church  Really  Failed 

Amid  the  chorus  of  eelf-critlclsm  and 
depreciation  which  at  this  day  comes  from 
all  sections  of  the  Church,  it  is  re&eshing 
to  find  The  Church  Times,  the  organ  of 
Anglo-Cathollclsm,  sounding  a  more  cheering 
note,  and  that  without  the  least  taint  of 
ecclesiastical  complacency.  It  fully  admits 
the    failures    and    weaknesses    which    have 
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marred,  and  still  mar,  organized  Cihris- 
tianity.  "  But,"  it  asks,  "  when  we  speak  of 
failure  in  a  sweeping,  wholesale  way,  what 
precisely  do  we  mean  by  itf"  Does  success 
mean  popular  preaching  and  crowded 
churches  f  That  may  simply  be  a  testimony 
to  the  power  of  eloquence,  and  it  certainly 
tends  to  make  us  forget  that  the  Church's 
mission  is  not  fulfilled  by  giving  a  weak 
tincture  of  religion  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  people.  If  the  Church  is  there 
to  give  a  message,  a  gospel,  to  the  world, 
and  if  she  delivers  it  without  fear  or  favor, 
she  is  doing  her  work.  The  great  question 
is,  therefore,  whether  her  witness  has  been 
imperfect  and  timid  or  not.  Upon  that 
question  the  verdict  of  failure  or  success  will 
depend.  But  that  is  not  the  standard  by 
which  the  supercilious  critic  or  the  man  in 
the  street  measures  her  success  or  failure. 
Dealing  with  the  contention  that  many  of 
the  finest  spirits  -have  been  alienated  by  the 
way  in  which  certain  doctrines  have  been 
preached,  and  that  thousands  are  outside 
the  churches  through  misunderstanding,  it 
says  bluntly,  "  It  may  be  so,  tbut  for  one 
person  who  rejects  Christianity  because  he 
misunderstands  it  there  are  ten  who  reject 
it  because  they  understand  it  too  well;  be- 
cause they  understand  that  it  involves  peni- 
tence and  an  unending  warfare  against  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil."  This  state- 
ment might  easily  be  critidzed  as  far  too 
harsh  and  sweeping;  yet  it  lays  a  finger 
upon  our  chief  weakness.  Whether  we  claim 
to  be  orthodox  or  liberal  in  theology,  we 
still  lay  far  too  great  a  stress  upon  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  appreciation.  Christi- 
anity is  a  call  to  war  and  the  natural  man 
prefers  an  ignoble  peace.  That  is  a  bed- 
rock fact  which  no  amount  of  theological 
reconstruction  can  affect,  and  the  more  we 
realize  it  the  more  chance  we  shall  have  of 
true  success. 

Moral  Problems  at  the  Front 
When   Mr.   Macpherson,   Under-Becretary 
of  State  for  War,  defended  the  existence  of 


maisons  toliries  at  the  front  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  think,  "  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  that  it  was  such  a  bad  thing  to 
have  certain  houses  in  which  women  were 
registered  and  'kept  clean,'"  he  little 
guessed  how  strongly  the  tide  of  British 
opinion  was  set  against  such  a  degrading 
doctrine.  Protests  from  the  press,  religious 
and  secular,  from  every  type  of  humani- 
tarian organization,  from  soldiers,  and  from 
the  general  public  were  so  forcible,  and  so 
evidently  meant  business,  that  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson had  to  state  in  the  House  within  a 
very  short  time  that  these  licensed  brothels 
had  been  put  out  of  bounds  for  our  soldiers. 
Throughout  the  controversy  nothing  has 
been  more  significant  than  the  way  in  which 
French  opinion,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  stigmatize  as  lax,  has  gone  dead  against 
these  houses.  "  If  such  a  place  is  really 
needed  for  the  British  soldiers,"  protested 
the  inhabitants  of  a  French  town  in  which 
a  maison  tolSrie  had  been  established,  'Met 
it  be  put  in  some  obscure  comer  near  their 
own  camp."  And  French  medical  men  who 
had  been  told  off  to  examine  these  unfor- 
tunate ^rls  have  described  the  obligation 
of  these  periodical  examinations  as  "  pro- 
digiously degrading,  debasing,  and  terrible." 
Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
for  Social  and  Moral  Hygiene,  Miss  Maude 
Boyden,  Dr.  Fort  Newton's  assistant  pastor 
at  the  City  Temple,  said  that  if  any  British 
woman  really  believed  that  these  houses 
secured  safety  from  disease  for  herself  and 
her  children — and  medical  testimony  had 
abundantly  proved  the  contrary — ^let  her 
herself  volunteer  for  the  sacrifice.  We  pour 
contempt  upon  the  man  who  allows  others 
to  go  out  and  fight  and  die  in  his  stead. 
The  whole  controversy  has  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  ideals  of  moral  purity. 
Incidentally  it  has  revealed  the  welcome  fact 
that  the  moral  standard  of  our  troops  is 
higher  far  than  that  of  certain  officials. 
Said  a  British  general  who  has  been  in  the 
war  from  its  beginning,  <<  The  Sir  Galahad 
of  tiiis  war  is  the  private  soldier." 


Teuit  the  great  war  in  which  civilization  is  now  involved  will  effect  radical 
changes  in  every  department  of  life  is  certain.  Since  education,  by  its  very 
nature,  must  more  or  less  closely  epitomize  the  activities  of 
The  World-War  civilization  as  a  whole,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  training 
and  Edocation  of  children  in  the  schools  is  likely  to  be  among  the  most  rad- 
ically affected  of  our  social  institutions.  War  being  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  is  a  crisis  of  supreme  significance,  and  any  such  crisis 
must  reveal  anew  the  needs  of  a  nation  and  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  its 
institutions  in  meeting  such  needs.  Here,  perhaps,  is  our  best  clue  in  seeking 
to  learn  the  probable  changes  that  the  war  will  make  in  education. 

Among  numerous  needs  of  the  United  States  revealed  by  the  war  there 
are  two  that  are  outstanding  and  compelling  in  their  significance.  First  is 
the  need  of  greater  unity  of  national  feeling  and  ideals.  Nothing  is  more 
startling  and  threatening  at  the  present  crisis  than  the  evidence  of  large  masses 
of  people  in  our  midst  who  are  aliens  in  a  sense  we  have  not  before  realized. 
Our  nation  is  clearly  not  so  homogeneous  as  we  had  believed.  There  are  liter- 
ally miUions  of  our  population  who  are  citizens  of  foreign  countries  in  senti- 
ment, customs,  and  ideals,  if  not  in  allegiance.  This  fact  the  education  of  the 
future  must  face  and  handle  with  intelligence.  The  children  of  the  United 
States  must  be  made  a  homogenecTus  population  in  language,  traditions,  jcub- 
toms,  sentiments,  ideals,  and  practises,  at  least  as  affecting  citizenship.  No 
schools,  no  teachers,  no  text-books  should  be  allowed  to  exist  ^at  will  not 
squarely  meet  the  test  of  a  real  American  citizenship. 

Again,  there  has  been  revealed  the  need  of  greater  technical  efficiency 
among  our  people  as  a  whole  and  among  our  educated  classes  especially.  The 
age-long  struggle  between  general  culture  and  a  practically  efficient  scholar- 
ship has  reached  its  culmination  in  all  countries  in\«)lved  in  the  world-war. 
So-called  culture  is  frequently  seen  to  be  vague,  dilettante,  and  useless,  at 
least  for  great  social  exigencies ;  and  this  is  particularly  clear  in  the  light  of 
the  present  crisis.  The  men  and  women  who  are  anxious  to  do  something  to 
help  win  the  war,  and  yet  are  lacking  in  any  real  fitness  for  the  task  they 
want  to  perform,  are  legion.  In  the  colleges,  especially,  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  general  culture  courses  are  often  distressingly  incompetent  to 
do  much  of  anything  that  will  satisfy  their  patriotism.  And  yet,  on  every 
hand,  there  goes  forth  the  call  for  technically  efficient  help  in  munition-fac- 
tories, shipyards,  agricultural  activities,  and  the  like.  All  this  great  national 
need  for  technical  experts,  for  men  and  women  who  can  do  some  one  thing  of 
significance  for  social  welfare  during  such  a  crisis,  indicates  that  our  children 
and  youth  must  be  educated  differently,  in  the  future.  Every  boy  and  girl, 
whatever  they  may  be  given  in  the  way  of  so-called  culture,  should  be  trained 
to  do  something  vital  for  the  sustenance,  maintenance,  and  protection  of  them- 
selves and  of  society.  Culture  itself  must  be  conceived  in  more  fundamental 
terms  and  must  cease  to  spurn  the  utilities  of  human  existence.  The  very 
things  that  men  and  women  in  these  days  ought  to  be  able  to  do  for  themselves 
and  their  country  give  us  the  clue  as  to  what  must  constitute  the  elements  of 
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the  culture  of  the  future.  This  must  surely  include,  for  every  child  and 
youth,  some  form  of  technical  skill  cultivated  parallel  with  the  standard  edu- 
cational branches. 


Thus  the  world  is  crying  out  in  the  suffering  of  great  travail.     And 
•prophets  at  every  corner  are  telling  us  that  a  better  age  is  soon  to  be  bom. 
This  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.    Expectation  is  screwed  so 
How  LonfiTy       high  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  bound  to  follow  «  sickening 
O  Lord,  sense  of  disappointment.   In  the  meanwhile  suffering  humanity 

How  LonfiT  is  being  overwhelmed  with  all  sorts  of  obstetrical  advice.  When 
shall  we  have  relief!  When  we  are  ready  for  it,  and  not  before! 
The  universe  is  big,  and  creation  travailed  and  groaned  even  in  Paul's  time. 
We  hear  people  everywhere  talking  as  tho  we  were  going  to  enter  the  happy, 
happy  land  to-morrow.  Human  nature  does  not  chunge  over  night,  and  the 
raising  of  false  hopes  only  discredits  the  prophets.  Much  needs  to  be  done 
before  we  shall  deserve  living  in  a  better  world.  For,  in  the  last  instance,  we 
shall  have,  as  we  always  have  had,  just  as  good  or  as  bad  a  world  as  we  deserve. 
Tennyson's  words  on  the  evolution  of  the  individual  are  prophetic  of  what 
humanity  itself  must  expect  to  pass  through : 

'*  The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  'bnite  to  the  soul  of  a  man, 
And  Jthe  roan  said,  'Am  I  your  debtor  f ' 
And  the  Lord — *  Not  yet :  but  make  it  clean  as  you  can, 
And  then  I  wiU  let  you  a  better.' " 

When  we  have  made  this  world  as  clean  as  we  can  we  shall  be  fit  for  some- 
thing better — and  we  shall  have  something  better. 


A  man's  horizon,  the  boundary-line  of  his  life's  interests  and  activities, 
•wide  or  contracted,  is  the  measure  of  his  character  as  princely  or  petty,  and 

of  his  life  as  rich  or  poor. 
Horizons  There  are  horizons  of  sight  and  horizons  of  thought.    Animals 

see  only  the  visible  horizon ;  man  sees  the  invisible.  His  thought- 
horizon  includes  his  future  years  and  his  plans  for  their  employment,  "As 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  ^  is  he."  A  citizen  of  God's  world,  he  should 
think  accordingly.  The  difference  between  an  animal  and  a  man  is  in  the 
horizon  of  their  active  interests.  The  difference  between  the  nominal  and 
the  actual  disciple  of  the  Savior  of  the  world  is  in  the  horizon  of  their 
interest  in  the  world  as  the  subject  of  his  salvation.  This  horizon,  large  or 
scant,  is  of  three  kinds — intellectual,  moral,  spiritual. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  world  as  needing  salvation.  Missionary  journals 
report  its  needs  in  details  that  appeal  to  sympathy  and  beg  for  relief.  Mis- 
sionary work  is  part  of  every  Christian's  business.  That  many  professedly 
Christian  people — so  scant  their  intellectual  horizon ! — do  not  care  for  it 
enough  to  read  reports  of  it  as  regularly  as  they  read  the  newspaper  is  a 
notorious  fact.  So  its  pitiful  needs  go  half-supplied.  What  are  these  willingly 
ignorant  Christians  but  half-way  Christians! 

2.  Morality  according  to  Christ.  An  eminent  British  bishop  said  not 
long  ago:  "The  majority  of  Christian  people  do  not  seem  to  know  what 
Christian  morality  really  is."      Too  many  rest  content  within  the  narrow 
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horizon  of  customary  morality,  where  the  selfish  are  reckoned  moral  if  free 
from  vice.  Indulgent  to  their  own  moral  blemishes,  not  intent  on  the  ideal 
morality  that  Jesus  blessed  for  its  hungering  after  righteousness,  such  Chris- 
tians live  unblessed  by  hinu  Their  lack  of  endeavor  toward  more  and  more 
of  goodness  is  his  mark  of  unfitness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  5: 20). 

3.  Spiritual.  Are  any  worthy  of  the  Christian  name  but  they  whose 
horizon  of  active  endeavor  includes  attainment  of  the  spirit  of  Christ!  "  If 
any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his  "  (Rom.  8:7).  The 
spirit  of  Christ  is  virile  as  well  as  gentle ;  militant  against  wrongs,  but  benign 
to  the  repentant ;  heroic  as  well  as  humble.  Spirit  is  energetic,  dynamic  life ; 
"  God  is  Spirit,"  said  Jesus,  life  infinite  in  all  dimensions.  The  Spirit's  let- 
ters to  the  churches  (Rev.  2  and  3)  give  tests  for  modem  Christians  to  judge 
themselves  by — whether  cheered  on  by  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  with 
the  soldierly  and  self-sacrificing  church  of  Smyrna,  or  cast  out  with  the  self- 
indulgent  Laodiceans. 

"  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side!  *'  Who  but  he  who  endeavors  to  widen  his 
thought-horizon  to  the  Lord's! — in  Paul's  words,  to  "have  the  mind  of 
Christ." 

* 

On  numerous  occasions  during  the  terrific  fighting  on  the  Western  front 
there  has  been  revealed  a  generous  and  chivalric  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
British  soldiers  toward  their  enemies.  In  fact,  it  has 
Play  and  Fair  been  asserted  by  close  students  of  the  psychology  of  the 
Play  in  War  opposing  armies  that  the  Allies,  at  least  among  the  soldiers 
in  the  trenches,  show  little  of  the  bitterness  that  is  so 
aboundingly  characteristic  of  the  Germans.  The  British,  especially,  seem  to 
conduct  themselves  in  the  fiercest  struggles  with  a  genuinely  sportsmanlike 
spirit.  The  recent  death  of  the  famous  German  air-fighter.  Baron  von 
Richtofen,  within  the  British  lines,  and  his  burial  with  honors  by  his  victors, 
is  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  conspicuous  example  of  the  way  the 
British  can  treat  a  vanquished  enemy. 

This  spirit  of  magnanimity  toward  their  enemies  is  undoubtedly  a 
common  trait  among  the  masses  of  Britishers,  as  it  is,  indeed,  among  all 
Anglo-Saxons.  Numerous  illustrations  might  be  adduced  to  prove  such  a 
judgment,  quite  apart  from  war.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  instinct  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  to  treat  his  enemy  fairly  and  generously.  Of  all  peoples  of  the 
world  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the  greatest  players,  especially  in  great  com- 
petitive sports  such  as  football,  baseball,  and  the  like.  Prom  childhood  boys 
engage  in  all  sorts  of  plays  among  themselves,  which  recapitulate  the  sternest 
struggles  of  their  ancestors  and  anticipate  the  battles  of  adult  life  that  are 
before  them.  Now,  the  ethics  of  every  Anglo-Saxon  playground  may  be 
summed  up  in  "  fair  play  " ;  and  the  essence  of  fair  play  is  good  humor,  hon- 
esty, and  generous  treatment  of  opponents.  Any  boy  who  can  not,  or  will  not, 
play  fair  is  condemned  by  his  fellows ;  any  skilful  player  who  at  the  same  time 
stresses  the  qualities  of  good  humor,  honesty,  and  generosity  becomes  the 
natural  hero  of  the  playground. 

What  else  should  we  expect,  therefore,  from  the  British  soldier,  or  from 
the  American  soldier,  but  a  sportsmanlike  attitude  toward  the  enemy  in 
battle  and  a  generous  treatment  of  him  when  he  is  vanquished  !  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  Germans  are  not  true  sportsmen  in  boyhood  and  youth,  be- 
cause they  play  little  at  the  games  that  among  Anglo-Saxons  develop  sports- 
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manship,  is  it  strange  that  they  are  unable  in  war  to  treat  their  enemies  in  a 
sportsmanlike  manner  f  One  might  go  further  and  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  whole  German  technique  of  war  may  not  have  its  explanation  in 
the  inability  of  German  militarists  to  play  fair.  May  it  not  be  that  this  utter 
lack  of  the  spirit  of  a  magnanimous  enemy  is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  German  people  to  learn  true  sportsmanship  on  the  playgrounds 
of  childhood  f 

* 

Eleven  State  legislatures  have  ratified  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment passed  by  Congress  and  requiring  ratification  in  thirty-six  States  to 
become  operative.     Of  these  eleven  States — ^Massa- 
ProMbition  Progress    chusetts  being  the  last  and  the  most  surprizing  in  its 
Down  to  Bfay  Ist        action — ^five  were  known  as  among  the  wets.     The 
Senate  of  Rhode  Island  voted  28  to  18  against  ratifi- 
cation; New  Jersey  postponed  consideration  of  the  measure;  and  New  York 
did  not  finally  act. 

Texas,  after  voting  to  ratify,  adopted  two  other  radical  measures,  one  of 
which  created  a  ten-mile  no-liquor  zone  around  all  army  training-camps, 
cantonments,  posts,  and  shipyards  doing  Government  business,  which  act  went 
into  effect  April  15  and  closed  about  1,200  saloons,  most  of  these  in  cities 
previously  dry.  This  was  followed  by  a  State-wide  prohibition  law,  to  take 
effect  ninety  days  after  the  Legislature  should  adjourn.  This  will  close  the 
remaining  1,000  saloons  and  all  the  breweries  and  makes  Texas  the  twenty- 
eighth  dry  State. 

Local-option  elections  in  several  States,  during  April,  closed  many  saloons 
within  them — notably  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin.  Three  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Illinois,  outside  of  Chicago  and  Springfield,  went  dry. 
Thirty-nine  minor  cities  of  New  York  voted  April  16-17,  under  a  new  feature 
of  the  local-option  law,  and  twenty  of  these  became  dry  by  majorities  ranging 
from  577  in  Batavia  to  about  5,000  in  Jamestown.  These  dry  majorities,  in 
former  wet  territories,  appeared  to  result  from  the  large  registration  of  women 
and  their  opposition  to  the  saloon. 

* 

RuDYARD  Kipling  addressing  a  War  Savings  meeting  recently  at  Folke- 
stone, England,  said : 

"  Have  you  ever  thaaght  that  invested  money  is  the  only  thing 
Workinir  While      ^°  *^®  world,  outside  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  mercantile  marine, 

V^  that  will  work  for  you  while  you  sleep! 

Sleeping^  «  Everything  else  knocks  off,  or  goes  to  bed,  or  takes  a  holiday 

at  intervals,  but  our  money  sits  up  all  through  the  year,  working  to 
fetch  in  the  fLve  per  cent,  interest." 

This  IS  excellent  and  timely  advice  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  how  about  the 
reference  made  by  our  Master  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  4: 26-27)  that  it 
was  "  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  upon  the  earth ;  and  should  sleep  and  rise 
night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  up  and  grow,  he  knoweth  not  how  "  ! 
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THE  PREACHER  AS  PHYSICIAN 

The  Bev.  B.  H.  Wbat,  Whitby,  En^aad 


The  preacher  is  a  physician  of  the  soul. 
Humanity  is  smitten  with  the  disease  of 
sin.  This  is  one  of  the  great  primal  facts 
of  life  of  which  the  preacher  is  cognizant, 
and  his  work  will  be  ineifectiye  if  he  does 
not  deal  faithfully  with  evil  in  heart  and 
life.  Conviction  of  sin  must  take  place  be- 
fore there  can  be  radical  amendment. 
The  gospel  is  preeminently  good  tidings 
for  the  sinful,  and  the  preacher  will  glory 
in  his  healing  ministry.  ''They  that  are 
vHiole  have  no  need  of  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick."  The  great  Physician  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  beloved  physician, 
8t.  Luke,  wrote  a  gospel  for  humanity,  a 
gospel  which  emphasizes  the  love  of  Christ 
for  sinful  man.  ''Publicans  and  sinners" 
figure  largely  in  its  story  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ.  The  work  of  the  physician 
is  of  high  value  to  the  community,  and 
from  the  skill  and  devotion,  the  decision  and 
kindliness  with  which  our  noblest  medical 
practitioners  perform  their  task,  preachers 
may  learn  many  lessons.  B.  L.  Stevenson, 
in  the  dedication  to  Underwoods,  paid  a 
memorable  tribute  to  the  physician.  Happy 
the  preacher  who  by  his  art  of  divine  heal- 
ing is  worthy  of  the  same  tribute! 

"  He  is  the  flower  (such  as  it  is)  of  our 
civilization.  .  .  .  Genefosity  he  has,  such  as 
is  possible  to  those  who  practise  an  art, 
never  to  those  who  drive  a  trade ;  discretion, 
tested  by  a  hundred  secrets;  tact,  tried  in  a 
thousand  embarrassments;  and,  what  are 
more  important,  Herculean  cheerfulness  and 
courage." 

It  is  essential  that  the  preacher  should 
clearly  recognize  the  fact  that  sin  is  a 
disease;  that  he  may  treat  it  with  the 
thoroughness,  firmness,  and  patience  that 
are  necessary.  Sin  is  entrenched  in  the 
system;  it  is  no  sporadic  and  trivial  ailment 
that  may  be  treated  lightly. 

"Christianity,"  says  Dr.  Matheson,  "is 
before  all  things  a  medical  movement.  It 
aims  to  reach  the  soul,  but  its  first  inquiries 
are   about   the   health.  ...  It   has   antici- 


pated the  modem  verdict  that  the  sdiool- 
master  is  not  enough^  that  the  preacher  la 
not  enough,  that  the  reformer  is  not  enough 
— ^that  a  healing  hand  must  first  be  laid  on 
life's  bruises  and  a  healing  voice  must  ery, 
'Arise  and  walk.'" 

Our  Lord  in  his  training  of  his  disciples 
taught  them  the  first  principles  of  the  heal- 
ing art.  They  were  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  supreme  Physician  and  Lover 
of 


"These  Galilean  days,"  says  the  sug- 
gestive writer  already  quoted,  "were  days 
of  clinical  instruction.  As  Jesus  paced  the 
wards  of  the  great  infirmary  his  eye  was 
as  intent  on  the  symptoms  of  the  pupil  as 
on  the  symptoms  of  the  sufferer." 

Thorough  and  accurate  diagnosis  of  evil 
is  necessary.  Many  preachers  fail  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  course  of  evil, 
its  tortuous  windings.  While  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  The 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint,"  the  world  of  evil  is  a  trackless  maze 
to  them.  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  aH 
things,  and  it  is  desperately  sick;  who  can 
know  itf"  Some  of  our  novelists  give  an 
appalling  picture  of  the  yitality  of  evil, 
often  ignoring  the  bright  side.  Thoughtful 
readers  who  may  be  happily  immune  from 
personal  knowledge  of  much  that  is  sinful 
will  learn  much  from  such  realistic  pictures 
concerning  tiie  power  and  range  of  sin,  tho 
they  will  be  wise  to  remember  that  often 
such  descriptions  are  pessimistie  or  one- 
sided. The  study  of  history  also  illuminatee 
the  way  of  transgression.  We  find  again 
and  again  that  faults  have  marred  human 
greatness.  Habitual  sins  have  prevented 
multitudes  from  serving  their  generation  or 
have  made  them  positive  curses  to  society. 
Evil  manners  have  corrupted  whole  peoples. 

The  heart  of  the  preacher  is  also  an  open 
book  to  him.  The  great  doctors  of  the  soul 
have  looked  within  more  than  without  for 
illustrations  of  the  course  of  eviL  The 
workings  of  my  soul  are  an  index  to  the 
workings    of    the    souls    of    others.      The 
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science  of  pojcliology  is  of  great  valae  to 
the  preacher.  The  teaeher  is  trained  to 
appreciate  it  and  use  its  findings;  and  the 
preacher  will  find  increased  study  of  it 
profitable.  We  can  reap  its  harrest  not  only 
in  the  perusal  of  such  books  as  James's 
Varietiea  of  Beligioua  Experience,  a  work 
whidi  continues  to  hold  a  first  place  in 
theological  libraries,  but  especially  as  we 
ponder  the  many  illustrations  of  the  truths 
of  psychology  constantly  before  us  in  our 
public  and  pastoral  work.  By  such  varied 
and  comprehensive  study  the  preacher  will 
come  to  know  the  heart  of  man  as  the  physi- 
cian knows  his  body.  The  late  Professor 
Elmslie  once  wrote  some  strong  words  about 
the  necessity  of  sudi  knowledge  if  we  are 
to  minister  healing  to  Ihe  sin-sick. 

**  Montaigne  complained  of  his  physicians 
that  they  'knew  much  of  Galen  and  little 
about  me.'  They  manage  better  in  medical 
education  now.  Fancy  the  souls  of  tempted 
and  sick  men,  women,  and  children  handed 
over  to  the  unpractised  mercies  of  our 
book-tau^t  young  ministers!" 

We  need  to  study  sins  as  well  as  sin ;  the 
particular  act  or  habitual  sin  as  well  as 
sin  in  generaL  Many  join  in  a  "  General 
Confession''  of  sin  who  would  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  a  particular  transgression. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
had  wonderful  insight  and  courage.  He  saw 
and  condemned  each  weakness,  whether  of 
tax-gatherer,  soldier,  or  prince.  The 
prophets,  who  were  the  preachers  of  right- 
eousness in  their  day,  were  skilled  in  the 
diagnosis  of  sin.  They  stated  plainly  and 
categorically  the  nation's  sins,  bringing 
home  to  each  class  its  peculiar  guilt.  The 
sins  of  diiferent  nations,  of  different  ages, 
of  different  individuals,  vary.  Preaching 
which  deals  with  the  sins  of  past  generations 
and  ignores  the  prevalent  sins  of  the  present 
age  is  impractical.  Cruelty  and  intolerance, 
for  example,  marred  the  witness  of  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
these  are  not  her  special  faults  to-day. 
Before  the  upheaval  caused  by  the  great  war 
the  churches  were  more  than  tainted  with 
materialism.  Already  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  and  within  and  without  the 
churches  there  is  a  deeper  sensitiveness  to 
the  call  of  the  Spirit.  Hence,  a  recent  ser- 
mon in  which  an  eloquent  young  preacher 
launched  his  invective  against  the  mad  love 
of  pleasure  and  deplored  the  lack  of  a 
spiritual  outlook  was  out  of  date. 


In  The  Stewardship  of  the  Faith,  Pro- 
fessor Lake  declares: 

"  The  temptation  of  the  clergy  (in 
Protestant  countries)  has  been  too  much  to 
busy  themselves  with  the  preaching  of  faith 
and  good  works,  to  study  too  little  the 
necessity  of  those  whose  souls  are  crying 
out  for  help,  and  to  assume  that  all  of  tiiem 
are  suffering  in  the  same  manner  and  need 
the  same  treatment." 

Bernard  Lucas,  in  one  of  his  most  sug- 
gestive books,  ConverMationa  With  Chritt, 
illustrates  the  need  of  correct  diagnosis  by 
social  reformers: 

''The  difference  between  a  religious  and 
a  non-religious  social  reformer  is  to  be 
found  not  in  any  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  one,  nor  in  any  extra  sensitiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  other,  but  in  the  different 
diagnosis  of  the  disease.  The  one  attributes 
it  to  the  constitution,  the  other  to  the  en- 
vironment, and  as  a  consequence  the  one 
seeks  to  make  man  while  the  other  seeks 
to  make  laws." 

Dr.  Edward  King,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  had 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man  and 
showed  wisdom  in  dealing  with  souls.  G.  W. 
E.  Bussell,  in  The  Household  of  Faith,  says : 

"  As  a  curate  at  Wheatley  he  learned  the 
ways  and  thoughts  and  wants  and  troubles 
of  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  those  who 
have  had  the  happiness  of  attending  him 
at  confirmations  in  Lincolnshire  say  that  he 
was  never  so  truly  himself  as  when  address- 
ing the  plow^oys  and  carters  on  their 
duties  and  temptations." 

This  long  experience  in  preparing  young 
men  for  holy  orders  at  a  theological  college 
gave  him  insight  into  their  life.  The 
knowledge  thus  gained  made  his  later  work 
as  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at  Oxford 
most  effective.  His  private  lectures  at  his 
house  in  Christchurch  to  a  wide  circle  *  of 
undergraduates  revealed  his  discernment. 

"Those  lectures  dealt  with  the  deepest 
(and  often  the  most  sacred)  facts  of  moral 
and  religious  experience.  His  power  of 
sympathy  amounted  to  genius  and  gave  him 
an  almost  miraculous  insight  into  human 
hearts.  ...  He  spoke  to  us  of  our  past 
lives,  of  our  future  prospects,  of  our  present 
temptations,  of  our  besetting  sins,  with  an 
intimate  penetration  engendered  by  long 
experience  in  personal  contact  with  souls." 

Correct  diagnosis  must  be  followed  by 
wise  treatment.  The  discovery  of  the  com- 
plaint is  fruitlees  if  no  cure  follows.  So 
the  searching  analysis  and  scathing  denun- 
ciation of  evil  are  ineffective  unless  accom- 
panied by  words  of  help  and  healing.  The 
gospel  is  preeminently  such  a  messar* 
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hope  and  saWation  as  ftinful  man  needs. 
The  physician  must  be  confident  of  his 
power  to  cure.  A  cheery,  bright  manner  is 
one  of  his  best  assets;  the  physician  of 
soula  should  never  be  lugubrious.  We  must 
cherish  a  wise,  sane  optimism,  even  when  we 
are  seeking  to  heal  the  most  depraved,  re- 
meDDribering  that  ''the  gospel  is  the  power 
of  Ood  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth." 

''If  you  are  making  choice  of  a  physi- 
cian/' Bays  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  The 
Professor  at  the  Bredkfast-Tahle,  "  be  sure 
you  get  one,  if  possible,  with  a  cheerful  and 
serene  countenance.  A  physician  is  not-:— at 
least  ought  not  to  be — an  executioner,  and 
a  ^ntence  of  death  on  his  face  is  as  bad 
as  a  warrant  for  execution  signed  by  the 
governor.  .  .  .  And  so,  in  choosing  your 
clergyman,  other  things  being  equal,  prefer 
one  of  wholesome  and  cheerful  habit  of  mind 
and  body." 

The  differential  treatment  of  physical 
ailments  is  essential.  For  many  diseases 
there  is  a  specific  medicine.  Preachers  will 
apply  this  analogy  in  their  sermons,  dealing 
not  always  with  generalities,  applicable  to 
all  alike,  but  with  the  special  needs  of  par- 
ticular classes  or  individuals.  Army  chap- 
lains will  not  speak  to  hundreds  of  men  in 
a  parade  service  as  they  would  to  a  mixed 
company  of  men  and  women,  adiults  and 
children.  The  Church  of  Bome,  in  her  use 
of  the  system  of  the  confessional,  has  car- 
ried this  principle  out  to  its  fullest  extent. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  modern  Protestant- 
ism to  seek  an  equivalent  of  the  confes- 
sional, free  from  its  perils.  Some  religious 
newspapers  provide  a  column  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  proiblems  of  the  soul,  and  the 
popularity  of  such  seotions  of  our  papers 
proves  that  a  felt  want  is  thus  supplied. 
The  inquiry-room  is  an  institution>  by  which, 
in  connection  with  special  servitses,  some 
churches  seek  to  minister  to  the  sin-sick. 

A  few  preachers  have  been  remarkably 
skilful  in  work  of  this  kind>  and  their  sue* 
cess  is  surely  an  indication  that  preachers 
ought  in  some  way  thus  to  suit  their  mes- 
sage to  individuals,  as  the  physician  suits 
his  medicine  to  different  patients.  It  is 
well  known  that  Professor  Henry  Drum- 
mond  exercised  a  personal  ministry  of  help 
to  very  many.  A  reminiscence  of  his  great 
work  in  connection  wit^  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey's  mission  is  of  special  interest, 
particularly  when  it  is  noted  that  he  jtob 
then  only  23  years  of  age. 


"He  worked  hard  in  the  inquiry-rooms, 
but  shy  men  who  would  not  stand  up  in  a 
meeting  nor  enter  an  inquiry-room  waited 
for  him  by  the  doors  as  he  came  out,  or 
waylaid  him  in  the  street,  or  wrote  asking 
'him  for  an  interview.  He  took  great  trouble' 
with  every  one  of  them,  as  much  trouble 
and  interest  as  if  each  was  a  large  meeting. 
His  sympathy,  his  leisure  from  himself,  his 
strength,  won  their  confidence,  as  hb  per- 
sonal charm  on  the  platform  had  first  stirred 
their  hope,  and  thus  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  secrets  of  hundreds  of  lives.  Men 
felt  he  was  nort  a  voice  merely,  but  a  friend, 
and  on  his  arm  they  were  lifted  up"  {Life, 
by  Dr.  Q.  Adam  Smith). 

Catheiine  Booth,  the  mother  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  was  constantly  engaged  writing 
letters  to  her  converts,  seeking  to  solve  their 
problems.  They  brought  to  her,  as  their 
spiritual  mother,  their  troubles,  difficulties, 
doubts,  and  temptations.  In  his  suggestive 
Life  of  Mrs.  Booth,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  pays 
a  great  tribute  to  this  work  in  the  chapter 
entitled^  "A  Spiritual  Director": 

"  Altho  Mrs.  Booth  had  a  boly  horror  of 
the  confessional  as  practised  in  the  Boman 
Church,  she  was  herself  its  only  practical 
working  substitute  for  thousands  of  Engliab- 
men  and  women.  This  training  of  the  con- 
fessional was  a  great  education  for  her  and 
brought  her  into  more  or  less  vitalizing 
contact  with  all  phases  of  human  life,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest." 

The  patient  must  cooperate  with  the 
physician-.  He  must  have  faith  in  his  doc- 
tor's ability  and  keen  desire  to  help  and 
must  implicitly  obey  his  instructions.  How 
often  have  the  best  efforts  of  a  physician 
been  frustrated  by  the  disobedience  or 
carelessness  of  a  patient  I  The  preacher 
needs  to  stimulate  his  hearers  to  put  faith 
in  the  great  Physician,  whose  humble 
follower  he  is,  and  to  instil  in  them  also 
the  duty  of  loyal  obedience  to  his  commands. 

We  speak  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin  and  of  its  insidious  power.  We  point 
sinful  man  to  the  Savior,  who  is  the 
Healer.  Do  we  sufficiently  emphasize  the 
danger  of  neglecting  to  accept  his  offered 
helpf  He  has  his  terms  and  conditions,  and 
those  who  cling  to  sin  can  not  be  healed. 
The  value  of  faith  in  the  process  of  restora- 
tion to  physical  health  is  undoubted.  When 
the  mind  is  confident  of  a  happy  issue,  it 
is  a  unifying  factor  which  helps  in  the 
renewal  of  enfeebled  powers  and  is  a  great 
auxiliary  to  the  medicine  given.  So  it  is 
in  the  healing  of  the  sin-sick  souL 
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A  STRAIGHT  line  of  preparation  is  not  the 
shortest  way  to  the  children's  service  in  the 
church.  The  straight  line  is  the  choice  of 
text,  subjeoty  sermon-thought,  and  story. 
The  long  line  preparation  leads  the  pastor 
back  to  his  chUdhood  and  is  a  life-long 
preparation.  In  this  article  we  deal  wkh 
the  long  line.  Except  a  pastor  can  become 
as  a  little  child  he  can  not  enter  the  kingdom 
of  the  children's  service.  There  is  no 
straight  line  backward  over  a  crooked  line 
forward.  It  is  a  long  road  from  the  man 
to  the  child,  and  in  too  many  instances  he 
has  not  blazed  the  way.  In  any  event  he 
must  get  back  and  pick  upr  by  the  way  many 
juvenile  traits  he  dropt  along  his  tortuous 
journey  from  the  child  to  the  man.  He  must 
become  the  child  he  once  was.  This  getting 
back  must  not  be  mistaken  as  reversion  to 
type.  Creating  down  "  on  all  fours  "  does  not 
make  a  man  a  child>  but  it  does  make  him 
ridiculous.  Playing  the  child  is  plagiarism 
and  should  be  penalized.  The  child  the 
pastor  once  was  should  stand  out  so  pr<ftn- 
inently  in  the  children's  service  that  they 
will  not  think  of  the  man  with  whom  the 
child  lives.  The  pastor  must  step  back  from 
his  eye-windows  and  permit  the  child  he 
once  was  to  look  o^it.  He  must  open  the 
folding  door  of  his  lips  and  ask  the  child 
to  speak.  There  is  a  difference  with  a  dis- 
tinction between  letting  the  child  speak  and 
speaking  for  the  child.  The  {mstor  can  learn 
a  lesson  from  the  professional  ventriloquist 
who  holds  an  imitation  child  on  his  knee 
and  gives  the  child  the  right  of  way  in  the 
conversation.  The  man  is  the  background; 
thci  child  speaks. 

The  pastor  needs  to  study  the  production 
of  light.  A  lightning-rod  carries  electricity 
^ong  a  line  of  least  resistance,  but  dumps 
the  current  into  the  ground.  The  pastor 
of  the  children's  service  is  not  a  lightning- 
rod  and  should  not  be  so  stiff  and  rigid  as 
to  suggest  it.  When  he  attempts  this  role 
of  least  resistance  he  either  runs  his  service 


into  the  ground  or,  his  insulation  being 
defective,  4ie  burns  out  the  children's  service. 
Before  electricity  can  safely,  brilliantly,  and 
continuously  illuminate  our  room  it  must 
pass  through  the  carbon  of  great  resistance. 
The  child-pastor  will  furnish  the  current, 
but  the  <nan-pastor,  by  strenuous  and  deli- 
cate work,  must  supply  the  carbon  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  sermon.  It  is  well  for  the 
pastor  to  remember  that  electric  light  ren- 
ders the  carbon  invisible.  The  pastor  should 
80  carbon  his  sermon  and  service  thtd;  the 
light  of  his  message  will  make  the  prepara- 
tion invisible  and  leave  him  in  the  shadow. 
God  said,  "Let  there  be  light."  Let  light 
shine  in  the  big  world  of  the  children's 
service.  We  honor  Edison  for  giving  us 
electric  light,  but  should  also  thank  him  for 
eliminating  the  thunder.  In  the  children's 
service  care  should  be  taken  to  omit  the 
thunder  and-  to  increase  the  light.  The  child 
longs  for  light. 

"  When  I  die,"  she  had  said,  "  put  near  me 
something  that  has  loved  the  light  and  liad 
the  sky  s^ove  it  always."  So  there  she  lies 
among  the  berries  and  green  leaves. 

"You  do  well  to  speak  softly,"  says  her 
old  grandfather.  "We  will  not  wake  *er. 
I  shoidd  be  glad  to  see  her  eyes  again  and 
to  see  her  smile.  There  is  a  smile  upon  her 
young  face  now,  but  it  is  fixt  and  change- 
less. I  would  have  it  come  and  go.  That 
fihall  be  in  heaven's  good  time.  We  will  not 
wake  her." 

Little  Nell  voiced  the  desire  of  all  chil- 
dren. At  night  the  child  fears  not  so  much 
the  dark  as  it  longs  for  the  light. 

Preparation  needed  also  by  the  pastor  is 
to  learn  that  the  child-problem  is  not  the 
man-problem.  The  child-garden  is  not  fhe 
man's  potato-field.  The  child's  objective,  is 
a  flower,  the  man's  objective  is  a  potato. 
The  child  has  its  problems,  but  they  are  the 
problems  of  childhood.  Adolescence  will 
bring  new  questions,  but  they  are  not  inter- 
esting to  and  certainly  can  not  be  answered 
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bj  i;he  preadolescent.  The  child  lives  as  tho 
it  were  thinking  of  its  past  rather  than  of 
its  future  and  is  most  interested  in  its  pres- 
ent. **  Thej  have  the  look  on  their  faces  of 
small  trav^ers  who  have  come  a  long  jour- 
ney and  find  themselves  set  down  in  a 
strange  land^  and  their  hearts  are  lonely  for 
the  bright  land  they  have  left.  They  seem 
to  be  looking  for  the  hidden  road  home 
again."  It  is  the  pastor's  opportunity  and 
obligation  to  help  the  child  to  find  its  home 
in  the  country  of  its  own  childhood. 
Dickens  in  his  delineations  of  child-life  is  a 
good  text-book  for  a  pastor's  preparation 
for  the  children's  service.  Tiny  Tim,  little 
NeU,  and  Paul  Dombey  will  help  the  pastor 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  children  for  whom 
he  prepares  his  service. 

''Shall  we  make  a  man  of  youf"  asked 
Dr.  Blimber.  Little  Paul  replied:  "I 
would  rather  be  a  child."  Bichard  Le 
Gallienne  says:  "  It  was  Paul  Dombey,  who, 
unconsciously  enough,  raised  the  banner  of 
the  child.  Dickens  is  very  near  to  Shake- 
speare in  that  moment  of  divination  when 
the  little,  frail,  moonlit  Paul  is  first  taken 
to  school  and  confronted  with  Dr.  Blimber." 

The  pastor  needs  to  learn  that  each  little 
auditor  is  thinking,  ''  I  want  to  be  a  child." 
The  children  are  not  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  manhood  and  womanhood,  but  each 
one  is  confronted  with  the  complex  problems 
of  childhood.  The  pastor  most  needs  to 
know  the  needs  of  the  child;  he  must  be 
again  a  barefoot  boy. 

''Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheeks  of  tan! 
With  thy  tum^d-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 


With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  €hy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
Prom  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy —  • 

I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy.  .  .  .'^ 

Wordsworth  was  right  in  saying  ^the 
child  is  fatlier  to  the  man,"  but  the  child 
does  not  know  it,  and  why  burden  him  with 
the  responsibility  f  The  boy  David  had  a 
giant's  head;  but  he  held  it  in  his  hand  and 
Saul  did  not  attempt  to  place  the  giant's 
head  on  the  shoulders  of  the  boy. 

Another  lesson  for  the  children's  pastor 
to  learn  is  "the  pathetic  isolation  of  child- 
hood  in  a  world  of  grown-up  mysteries." 
Too  often  pastors  push  the  diild's  ques- 
tions aside  with  the  remark,  he  will  under- 
stand it  when  he  is  grown  up.  "  They  mean 
that  he  will  have  ceased  to  ask  questions, 
found  commonplace  solutions,  or  given  up 
expecting  answers,  as  the  shades  of  the 
prison-house  more  and  more  darken  around 
the  eager  little  beam  of  inquiry." 

"Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 
Forget  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man, 
and,  like  a  father,  teach  the  child.    Try  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  child,  who  will 
not  ask  them  when  a  man.    Be  a  companion 
with  ^e  child.    "Perhaps  no  other  human 
being  is  so  lonely  as  a  thinking  child." 


HOW  TO  SECURE  NEW  POLICIES  IN  A  CHURCH 


On  another  page  the  reader  will  find  a 
review  of  a  recent  work  on  Modem  Church 
Management,  by  Albert  F.  MoGarrah.  The 
methods  described  in  this  volume  are  the 
outgrowth  of  hundreds  of  Church-methods 
institutes  and  Church-efficiency  campaigns 
conducted  by  the  author:  they  are  not  theo- 
retical, but  have  all  been  applied  and  worked 
out. in  actual  practise.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  of  a  preacher's  life  is 
how  to  get  an  unwilling  congregation  to 
agree  to  radical  changes  and  innovations. 
Thb  Homiletic  Eeview  is  glad  to  pass  on 
the  author's  suggestions  concerning  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  involved. 


Vastly  more  important  than  the  adoption 
of  any  detail  is  the  awakening  of  officers 
and  people  to  a  real  vision  with  a  different 
view-point,  with  an  open  mind  to  new  ideas, 
with  higher  ideals  for  modern  times.  Once 
the  heart  is  open,  anything  reasonable  can 
be  easily  introduced.  Have  a  series  of 
addresses  by  ministers  and  laymen  on  the 
new  opportunities  and  duties  of  the  church 
in  view  of  modem  conditions.  When  the 
church  can  not  be  induced  to  try  any  new 
plan;,  sifch,  for  example,  as  tiie  duplex 
envelop,  or  paid  publicity,  or  the  monthly 
officers'  supper,  have  it  tried  fairly  in  the 
Sunday-school  or  young  people's  society  on 
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a  smaller  scale  as  an  eye-opener.  A  com- 
plete change  is  often  bewildering.  To  re- 
tain some  of  the  old  features  may  secure 
larger  interest  and  loyalty,  but  essentials  to 
success  should  not  be  compromised.  Never 
deprecate  your  predecessor  or  his  work.  It 
is  wrong  and  it  may  develop  a  habit  of 
''knocking  the  preacher''  which  will  some  day 
be  applied  to  you.  Have  the  new  as  well 
worked  out  as  possible  before  the  old  is 
discarded.  Prepare  most  carefully  for  the 
transition.  Seek  to  make  changes  along 
standard  lines  so  that  they  will  be  perma- 
nent. Mere  originality  must  never  t)e  sub- 
stituted for  fundamental  wisdom,  tho 
details  may  be  varied  in  order  to  give  fresh- 
ness. In  other  words,  the  main  structure 
must  be  standardized  so  that  your  successor 
can  use  it,  tho  the  wall-paper  and  fur- 
nishings may  suit  your  special  tastes.  When 
presenting  a  big  proposition  publicly,  do 
not  begin  with  details.  Make  the  main 
proposition  absolntelji  clear,  then  discuss  the 
matter  hj  point.  The  greater  the  project, 
the  more  essential  are  original  enthusiasm  and 


time  for  full  consideration.  Do  not  ask 
people  to  consider  many  new  things  at  once, 
especially  if  important.  They  will  not  re- 
ceive due  consideration.  Every  failure  dis- 
counts your  leadership,  discourages  the 
workers,  creates  pessimism,  and  gives  excuse 
for  refusal  to  consider  that  plan  again  or 
to  try  any  other  new  ideas.  Never  gossip 
about  your  members  or  officers  to  one  an- 
other. It  is  a  heathenish  example  as  well 
as  childish  folly.  Be  certain  that  you  have 
competent  and  enthusiastic  leaders  to  insure 
the  success  of  every  new  plan  or  committee. 
Bemember  that  laymen  differ.  The  promoter 
is  as  likely  to  let  his  enthusiasm  run  away 
with  him  and  to  approve  of  untimely  things 
as  the  banker  is  to  resist  all  changes  as 
dangerous.  Let  the  two  extremes  balance 
each  other.  Whoever  starts  changes  or  build- 
ings should  see  them  through.  To  leave  in 
the  midst  of  reconstruction,  unless  for  im- 
perative reasons,  is  to  endanger  one's  work 
and  reputation.  A  new  policy  needs  con- 
stant watching  and  improvement  for  a  |;ime, 
and  its  parent  can  do  this  best. 


THE    NEW   TASK    OF   AMERICAN    CHURCHES' 


Thb  new  task  of  American  churches  is  to 
Christianize  America's  international  rela- 
tions. Easy  it  is  for  a  nation  to  see  the 
motes  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  and  to 
ignore  utterly  the  beam  in  its  own  eye.  It  is 
easy,  but  it  is  dangerous. 

Relations  between  America  and  Japan 
should  be  set  right.  Our  treaties  with  China 
should  no  longer  be  ignored.  Our  pledges 
to  protect  aliens  should  be  kept.  Suitable 
legislation  to  make  this  -possible  should  be 
passed.  Mexican  suspicion  should  be  over- 
come. The  fuD  confidence  of  South- Ameri- 
cans sdionld  be  won.  Comprehensive  immi- 
gration legislation,  free  from  race-discrim- 
ination, should  be  enacted.  Adequate  relief 
and  reconstruction  funds  should  be  raised 
for  the  sufferers  from  the  world-war, 
America  should  take  her  part  in  setting  up 
adequate  world-organization  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  durable  peace  based  upon  jus- 
tice. Tliere  are  ways  of  doing  all  these 
things  and  they  are  Christian  ways.  They 
should  be  known  to  all  American  Christians, 
who  should  cooperate  effectively  for  their 
attainment. 


America  now  has  unique  opportunity  and 
responsibility  for  bringing  in  the  new  world- 
order.  The  American  government,  and  all 
its  people,  should  be  as  active  in  promoting 
world-organization  and  international  good- 
will as  they  are  in  providing  for  national 
safety  and  prosperity. 

Permanent  world-peace  can  come  only 
as  the  fruit  and  product  of  international 
good-will  and  sense  of  brotherhood  ex- 
pressing itself  in  righteousness.  Peace  is 
the  outcome  of  justice,  justice  is  secured 
through  law,  law  depends  upon  organiza- 
tion. The  political  organization  of  the 
world,  therefore,  is  an  essential  stop 
toward  durable  peace.  Nations,  as  indi- 
viduals, should  recognize  the  ri^ts  of  others ; 
render  justice  rather  than  demand  rights, 
and  find  their  greatness  in  good-will  and 
service. 

The  establishment  of  this  Christian  order 
requires : 

1.  The  abandonment  of  pagan  nationalism, 
with  its  distorted  patriotism,  its  secret 
diplomacy,  its  double  morality,  its  demoral- 
izing spy-system,  and  its  frank  and  brutal 
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asaertion  of  sdfislmesB,  of  unlimited  sov- 
ereigntj,  and  of  the  right  to  override  and 
destroy  weak  neighbors. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  Chriatian  national- 
ism,  a  Christian  patriotism,  and  a  Christian 
intemationelism,  which  assert  ^the  family- 
hood  of  nations,  the  limitation  of  local  and 
of  national  sovereignty,  and  the  right  of  all 
nations  and  races,  small  and  great,  to  share 
in  the  world's  resources  and  in  opportunity 
for  self -directing  development  and  expand- 
ing life.  The  establishment  of  the  new 
world-order  implies  the  substitution  of 
economic  cooperation  in  the  place  of  com- 
petition among  nations. 

The  chnrches  in  America  should  now  vig- 
orously promote  nation-wide  education  in 
Christian  internationalism,  unparalleled  in- 
ternational benevolexfte,  right  legislation 
dealing  with  interracial  relations,  and  suit- 
able international  organization. 


Assistance  for  the  Pastor 

Minnie  M.  Mills,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Soon  after  Pastor  Pierce  was  called  to. 
the  Wall  Street  M.  E.  Church  of  Auburn, 
N.  T.,  he  found  that  there  was  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  looking  up  a  lot  of 
people  who  were  attending  church  services 
here  when  they  did  anywhere,  whose  church 
letters,  however,  were  in  other  places  from 
which  .they  had  recently  moved ;  that  there 
were  aome  who  had  a  desire  to  unite  with 
this  church  either  by  letter  or  confession  of 
faith;  that  there  were  some  who  needed 
calling  upon  for  special  reasons,  perhaps 
because  of  sickness  or  sorrow  in  the  home 
or  other  causes;  and  that,  being  a  new  pas- 
tor to  his  people,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  know  of  all  these  things  which  he  should 
do  and  was  glad  and  anxious  to  do  if 
he  only  knew  about  them. 

To  this  eird  he  got  out  several  hundred 
little  cards  like  the  one  here  reproduced 
(4%  X  2%  in.): 

(Obverse) 

To  the  Pastor  of  Wall  Street  M.  E. 
Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.: 

Please  call  on 

Name '. 

Address 

WHO 
Is  sick. 
Is  in  sorrow. 
Is  a  newcomer. 


Desires  to  unite  with  the  churdi. 

Iliinks  of  beginning  a  Christian  life. 
Place  an  X  to  indicate  which. 

The  above  is  requested  by 

Name 

Address 

Our  seats  are  free — ^We  are  ^ad  you  are 

present. 
(Beverse) 
To  Wall  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Choreh, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Bev.  Bruce  E.  Pierce,  Pastor, 

Parsonage,  61  Wall  Street: 

I  think  of  uniting  with  Wall  Street 
Methodist  Chureh  by  letter. 

Name 

Address 

Will  th^  pastor  of  Wall  Street  Choreh 
send  for  my  letter!    Send  to: 
Church 

Town 

Pastor,  if  known 

It  is  my  purpose  to  lead  a  Christian  life 
and  I  would  like  to  be  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber in  Wall  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Name 

Address 

Change  of  address 
From 

To 

These  were  placed  in  the  pews  of  the 
church  and  at  each  service  he  woulJ  call  ^e 
attention  of  the  congregation  to  them  and 
ask  each  4>erson  to  help  him  as  much  as 
possible  by  filling  out  one  or  more  of  these 
if  they  knew  of  any  one  upon  whbm  he 
should  call  for  special  reasons,  noting  this 
reason  in  the  space  indicated. 

This  proved  a  great  help,  aa  there  were 
usually  several  present  at  each  service  who 
knew  of  some  one  who  was  sick,  had  had  a 
recent  sorrow,  was  a  newcomer  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  city,  was  thinking  seriously  of 
beginning  a  Christian  life,  or  wished  to 
unite  with  the  church  by  letter.  In  this  way 
it  was  not  long  before  Pastor  Pierce  was 
able  to  get  hold  of  his  duties  and  become 
acquainted  with  those  who  needed  his  special 
attention. 

This  system  is  still  in  practise,  altho 
Pastor  Pierce  has  been  at  the  Wall  Street 
M.  E.  Church  for  two  years,  but  he  de- 
clares it  is  such  a  help  to  him  that  he  can 
not  dispense  with  it.  And,  too,  it  keeps  the 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation  on 
the  alert  for  strangers  and  those  who  are 
fdek  or  in  trouble  or  need  special  attention 
in  any  way. 
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A  Prayer  for  the  Day 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  we  bless  Thee 
that  amid  all  the  changes  in  our  days  we  can 
rest  upon  the  unchanging  Bock.  We  humbly 
pray  that  the  constancy  of  Thy  love  and 
grace  may  fill  our  hearts  with  loyal  confi- 
dence and  keep  us  quiet  in  days  of  strain 
and  tempest.  lit  has  pleased  Thee  to  call  us 
together  into  the  communion  of  worship  and 
service.  Thou  dost  not  invite  Thy  children 
to  the  feast  and  then  absent  Thyself.  Be- 
fore we  begin  to  hunger  the  bread  is  ready, 
and  before  we  thirst  the  water  is  at  hand. 
Thou  hast  called  us  into  a  wondrous  inheri- 
tance. May  we  have  the  lowly  faith  to  claim 
it  and  to  dwell  among  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  We  pray  that  we  may 
enter  more  deeply  into  the  glories  of  Thy 


kingdom.  Make  us  dissatisfied  with  our 
present  attainments.  Fill  us  with  a  sense 
of  holy  want.  May  we  press  toward  the 
mark  of  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Make  us  very  mindful  of  one 
another,  and  in  tender  sympathy  may  we 
bear  one  another's  burdens  and  make  it 
easier  for  everybody  to  live  nearer  the  Lord. 
Be  very  near  to  sad  people  in  whose  heart 
there  is  no  song.  Wilt  thou  bring  Thy  com- 
fonts  among  their  troubles,  and  let  their 
painful  silence  break  up  in  the  beginnings 
of  praise.  Hallow  the  joys  of  all  who  are 
glad,  and  double  their  inheritance  of  Thy 
blessing.  Unite  us  now  in  sacred  reverence, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  fuller  consecration  may 
we  hide  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings. — 
Amen.  John  Henbt  Jowett. 
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June  2-8 — Man' 8  Soul  as  a 
Garden 

(Isa.  58:11;  Jer.  31:12) 
A  DWELLER  in  an  arid,  semitropical  coun- 
try could  think  of  no  higher  mark  of  divine 
favor  than  to  have  a  well-watered  garden; 
and  what  greater  spiritual  favor  can  heaven 
bestow  upon  any  one  than  a  well-watered 
soulf  Such  a  soul  ought  to  be  like  a  well- 
watered  garden,  fresh  and  green,  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  It  ought  to  possess  the  quality 
of  "  the  beauty  of  holiness."  It  ought  also 
fo  be  abundantly  fruitful.  To  give  a  new 
adaptation  to  the  lines  of  Charles  Lamb: 

"  The  soul  is  a  garden,  not  for  show 
Planted,  but  use;  where  wholesome  herbs 
should  grow," 

There  is  an  Arab  proverb  to  the  effect  that 
the  water  poured  at  the  root  of  the  coco- 
nut-tree appears  in  fruit  at  the  top;  so  the 
rain  of  God's  grace  that  falls  upon  the  soul 
appears  in  the  fruit  of  righteousness. 
Thorough  preparation  is  required.  Paul 
speaks  of  Christians  as  God's  ''tilled  land" 
(2  Cor.  2:8),  meaning  that  they  are  those 
in  whom  the  fallow  ground  has  4>een  broken 
up,  whose  hearts  have  been  made  ready  for 
the  rain. 

Cooperation  wiith  God  ^here  must  like- 
wise be.  The  rain  will  fall  in  vain  unless 
the  garden  of  the  soul  is  carefully  cultivated. 
This  injirolves  the  diligent  use  of  what  are 
called  "  the  means  of  grace,"  such  as  prayer, 


devotional  reading  of  the  Bible,  participa- 
tion in  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  somewhere  says:  ''I  have 
in  the  garden  of  my  soul  a  little  flower 
called  reverence,  which  I  find  needs  to  be 
watered  once  a  week."  It  needs  special 
watering  then,  but  it  also  needs  daily  water- 
ing. 

We  show  our  appreciation  of  what  God  is 
doing  for  us  by  endeavoring  to  make  it  se- 
cure the  end  which  he  is  seeking  to  accom- 
plish by  it.  Abundant  rains  should  bring 
abundant  harvests.  It  is  an  empty  thing 
to  pray  for  "showers  of  blessing"  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  work  so  as  to  secure  a 
bumper  crop.  Our  dependence  upon  God  is 
complete.  He  sends  the  early  and  the  later 
rains  and'  makes  productive  the  garden  of 
the  soul.  Except  the  Lord  work  with  him 
the  husbandman  labors  in  vain. 

In  praying  that  rain  may  fall  upon  one 
particular  garden-plot  we  are  to  remember 
that  no  temporal  blessing  is  ever  to  be  asked 
or  absolutely ;  God  may  have  reasons  for  the 
unequal  distribution  of  his  favors  which  lie 
beyond  our  ken.  A  pious  mother  has  two 
sons,  one  a  gardener,  the  other  a  potter. 
Said  the  gardener,  "  O  mother,  pray  God  for 
rain  to  water  my  plants."  Said  the  potter, 
"O  mother,  pray  God  for  sunshine  to  dry 
my  pots."  What  could  the  perplexed  mother 
do  but  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  liands 
of  the  All-Wise  f  And  so  must  we  do  with 
regard    to    the    distribution    of    spiritual 
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favors;  for  lie  knows  what  to  give  or  to 
withhold  60  as  to  bring  the  best  out  of  each 
of  us. 


June  9-15 — An  Unknown  City 

(Zech.  8:3-5) 
There  is  an  ideal  city  which  no  one  has 
ever  seen,  but  about  which  good  men  in 
every  age  have  dreamed.  It  might  be  called 
the  city  of  dreams.  Abraham  caught  a 
fugitive  glimpse  of  it  and  was  lured  on  to 
better  things.  Canaan  failed  to  fulfil  his 
hopes;  ''for  he  looked  for  the  city  which 
hath  the  foundations,  whose  architect  and 
builder  is  God."  The  prophet  Zechariah  here 
attempts  to  describe  it  under  the  picture 
of  a  glorified  Jerusalem — a  Jerusalem  such 
as  has  not  yet  appeared.  In  that  charming 
picture,  age  and  youth — ^the  two  extremes 
of  life — ^meet;  the  old  men  sitting  at  their 
ease  in  the  shade  watching  the  children  at 
play  in  the  streets.  This  description  sug- 
gests a  city  that  has  not  been  depopulated 
by  war  or  disease.  There  is  in  it  a  robust 
and  virile  stock,  with  a  numerous  and  happy 
progeny,  with  life  running  on  to  a  green 
old  age.  To  realize  that  ideal  is  the  end 
of  all  religious  effort.  As  Moses  was 
ordered  to  make  the  tabernacle  according 
to  the  pattern  shown  on  the  mount,  we  are 
to  seek  to  make  the  city  of  our  dreams  come 
true  by  bringing  the  divine  ideal  down  to 
earth.  Catching  the  social  passion  of  Wil- 
liam Blake  and  retaining  the  sentiment 
while  changing  the  name,  we  are  to  say: 

"  I  will  not  cease  from  mortal  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  I  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  happy  land." 

The  dream  of  one  age  may  find  fulfilment 
in  the  next.  Hato's  republic  is  not  yet 
here,  but  it  is  coming.  The  New  Jerusalem 
which  John  saw  coming  down  out  of  heaven 
from  God  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  it  is  on 
the  way.  We  already  see  tokens  of  its  com- 
ing, as  we  see  tokens  of  the  coming  of 
summer  in  the  early  spring. 

The  ideal  city  which  is  already  taking 
shape  has  in  it  a  place  for  the  aged  who, 
when  their  working  days  are  done,  are  the 
wards  bf  t^e  State  and  are  furnished  with 
old-age  pensions.  It  has  in  it  a  place  for 
children,  protecting  them  from  premature 
labor  and  providing  them  with  kindergar- 
tens and  playgrounds.    The  utmost  is  done, 


in  a  material  way,  to  secure  a  peaceful  old 
age  and  a  happy  childhood. 

The  ideal  city  after  which  we  seek,  altho 
unknown  to  sight,  may  be  seen  by  faith. 
A  company  of  gentlemen  were  amusing 
themselves  guessing  what  was  behind  a  cer- 
tain hill  which  they  were  climbing.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  one  of  the 
number,  struck  it  so  weU  that  his  compan- 
ions ezprest  their  astonishment.  He  re- 
plied, ''  I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  guess- 
ing what  was  out  of  sight."  He  had  ac- 
quired the  gift  of  seeing  the  invisible — the 
gift  which  enables  the  reformer  to  see  the 
better  city  which  is  out  of  sight  and  enables 
the  Christian  pilgrim  to  see  behind  the  hills 
of  time  -the  city  of  God  in  which  every  ideal 
is  realized  and  every  hope  fulfilled. 


June  16-22 — The  Intake  and 

the  Output   (John  7:  37,38) 

Before  we  can  give  out  we  must  take  in; 
before  we  can  live  the  Christian  life  the 
power  of  Christ  must  rest  upon  us.  We 
do  not  work  for  life,  but  from  life.  Eternal 
life  is  not  something  reached  by  long  and 
laborious  toil;  it  is  something  that  is  re- 
ceived at  once  as  a  free  gift.  It  is  first  a 
planting,  then  a  growth;  first  an  impart- 
ing, then  an  outworking;  *first  an  inflowings 
then  an  outflowing.  This  twofold  aspect 
is  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  referred  to  above.  In  them  three 
steps  or  stages  in  the  act  of  receptivity  are 
indicated.  (1)  Thirsting;  that  is,  desire  or 
longing,  springing  from  a  sense  of  need. 
(2)  Coming — self-action,  together  with  a 
forward  movement.  The  soul  must  pass  out 
of  a  state  of  passivity  into  a  state  of  activ- 
ity, saying:  ''I  wiU  arise  and  go  unto  the 
source  of  life."  (3)  Drinking.  This  com- 
pletes the  act  of  receptivity.  What  has  been 
provided  must  be  appropriated;  for  eternal 
life  is  not  something  poured  into  the  soul 
like  water  into  a  vessel;  it  is  something 
taken  into  the  soul  by  an  act  of  faith,  by 
personal  appropriation. 

What  is  taken  in  is  given  out  Those  who 
receive  the  heavenly  gift  "minister  the 
same  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God."  From  within  them  flow  forth 
rivers  of  living  wat^r  to  slake  the  thirst  of 
other  souls  and  to  bring  verdure  and  bloom 
into  earth's  desert-places. 

It    is    simply    impossible    for    a    Christ- 
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poBsest  soul  to  live  unto  himself.  He  can 
not  help  seeking  the  ends  of  his  life  outside 
of  himself  and  expending 'himself  for  others, 
lie  will  be  not  a  stagnant  pool,  but  a  flow- 
ing fountain.  The  living  water  which  he 
has  received  into  his  soul  he  will  not  have 
room  enough  to  dontain — ^it  being  too  big 
for  that — whence  it  must  find  an  outlet  and 
pour  itself  out  in  blessing  upon  others. 

The  relation  between  intake  and  output 
suggests  the  relation  between  the  individual- 
istic and  the  social  aspects  of  religion.  A 
man's  religion  begins  in  his  soul,  but  it  does 
not  end  there.  It  finds  fulfilment  in  the 
social  life  around  him.  It  works  its  way 
like  leaven  through  the  whole  social  lump. 
It  is  first  personal,  then  social. 

Intake  and  output  correspond,  first,  in 
quality.  That  which  flows  out  in  the  life 
is  in  all  its  essential  qualities  the  same  as 
that  which  is  taken  into  the  heart.  They 
also  correspond  in  quality.  When  little  is 
received,  little  is  given  out.  From  a  scanty 
income  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  large  outcome. 

A  city  beside  one  of  our  great  inland  lakes 
obtained  its  water-supply  from  an  intake 
reaching  far  into  the  lake.  For  a  time  the 
supply  was  ample,  but  with  the  increase  of 
population  there  came  a  time  of  serious 
shortage.  To  meet  the  demand  the  intake 
had  to  be  enlarged;  when  that  was  done 
the  enlargement  of  the  outflow  became  nec- 
essary so  as  to  carry  the  increased  supply 
over  the  city.  In  the  Christian  life  the  in- 
creased intake  will  always  necessitate  an  in- 
creased outflow;  and  when  things  are  prop- 
erly adjusted  intake  and  outflow  will  cor- 
respond* 


Jwne  S3-29 — The  Bight  Thinqa 
to  Think  About  (Phil.  4: 8) 

"  Think  on  these  things  " — meditate, 
nmiinate  upon  them.  What  things! 
Things  "of  good  report,"  things  worthy 
of  commendation.  Let  all  other  things  be 
excluded  from  the  mind. 

The  tendency  in  social  life  is  to  dwell  on 
the  bad  side  of  things.  Character  is  put 
upon  the  dissecting-table  to  discover  what 
13  blameworthy.  Newspapers  give  promi- 
nence to  evil  things.  Art  and  fiction,  in  the 
interests  of  a  false  realism,  set  forth  that 
which  is  morally  vile,  forgetting  that  nature 
veils  ugly  things.  Bight  direction  is  to  be 
given    to    thought.     A  celebrated    painter 


would  net  look  at  a  bad  picture  lest  he 
should  catch  some  of  its  imperfections.  He 
was  wise. 

Scrutinize  the  thoughts  that  seek  admis- 
sion into  the  mind.  Admit  some,  reject 
others.  The  guests  you  receive  will  deter- 
mine what  your  life  will  be.  The  most  im- 
portant part  in  a  man's  life  is  his  thoughts. 
His  happiness  depends  less  upon  his  sur- 
roundings than  upon  his  souL 

The  companionship  of  noble  thoughts  is 
to  be  cultivated.  "  The  pleasant  things  in  the 
world  are  pleasant  thoughts,  and  the  great- 
est art  of  life  is  to  have  as  many  of  them 
as  possible."  Thoughts  are  creative  forces 
— they  are  the  parents  of  deeds.  Every 
thought  we  think  alters  character:  mean 
thoughts  make  mean  men,  noble  thoughts 
make  noble  men.  Good  thoughts  crystallize 
into  blessings,  bad  thoughts  into  curses. 
Character  is  determined  by  the  habitual 
trend  of  thought.  A  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps,  especially  the  company 
which  he  entertains  in  the  secret  places  of 
his  soul. 

God  is  concerned  about  our  thinking  be* 
cause  he  knows  what  it  will  lead  to;  he 
knows  that  when  we  do  not  think  aright  we 
will  not  live  aright.  "  The  thoughts  of  the 
wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but 
the  thoughts  of  the  righteous  are  his  de- 
light." Effort  is  needed  to  keep  the  mind 
fixt  upon  good  thoughts.  The  tendency  is 
downward;  give  thought  its  own  way  and  it 
will  roam  over  the  mountain  of  vanity;  only 
by  strenuous  effort  can  it  be  made  to  rise 
to  the  higher  levels.  It  is  easier  to  creep 
than  to  soar.  "  Keep  the  heart  with  all 
diligence";  keep  it  as  a  well-guarded  gar- 
rison. Welcome  good  and  holy  thoughts. 
Treat  ail  others  as  intruders.  We  have  no 
power  to  control  the  action  of  the  heart  or 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  we  have 
power  to  control  thought.  We  can  keep  the 
mind  from  wandering  by  fixing  it  upon 
higher  things;  we  can  keep  out  evil  thoughts 
by  cherishing  those  of  an  opposite  kind. 

There  is  a  fable  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
animals  in  Egypt  consulted  to  kill  the  croco- 
diles that  were  making  terrible  havoc  among 
them.  The  ichneumon — a  little  creature  Kke 
a  lizard,  that  lives  on  crocodile-eggs— said, 
"While  you  are  planning  to  kill  the  full- 
grown  creature  I  attack  him  in  the  egg  and 
kill  fifty  a  day."  It  is  in  the  egg  of 
thought  that  evU  is  to  be  destroyed. 
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Jime  30-July  6 — America  in  the 
Society  of  Nations 

"  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  iiath  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
being  many,  are  one  body:  so  also  is 
Christ."—!   Cor.  12:  12. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  statement 
that  more  aptly  illustrates  the  idea  of  inter- 
dependence and  unity  than  the  one  cited* 
The  sole  object  of  the  body  is  to  do  its  ap- 
pointed work,  and  that  work  can  only  be 
done  satisfactorily  when  each  member  func- 
tions normally.  When  there  is  any  slug- 
gishness in  the  body  the  wise  man  seeks  to 
remove  it  forthwith,  otherwise  disturbing 
complications  may  ensue. 

What  is  true  of  the  body  is  equally  true 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  meant  to 
function  like  a  healthy  body,  but  we  all 
know  that  she  does  not.  She  has  many  mem- 
bers, but  they  are  far  from  uniting  on  many 
things  that  are  essential.  The  great  work 
of  the  kingdom  is  often  hindered  by  schisms 
and  tenets  that  have  no  bearing  on  char- 
acter. This  is  something  that  must  be 
eventually  corrected  if  we  are  to  retain  the 
"  Christ "  name,  for  he  is  one. 

The  principle  of  "getting  together  "has 
been  a  riow  but  steady  movement.  Federa- 
tion is  no  longer  questioned.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  regarded  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  ever  to  do  the  work  committed 
to  us.  ♦ 

The  principle  of  federation  is  deeply 
rooted  in  human  life  and  is  gradually  find- 
ing exemplification  in  ever-widening  spheres. 
The  family  is  a  little  society  and  gives 
protection  to  the  child,  the  State  in  turn 
protects  the  family,  and  so  we  believe  the 
League  of  Nations  will  give  protection  to 
the  smaller  nations  and  allow  them  the  op- 
portunity to  function  normally.  The  Fed- 
eration of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica is  composed  of  thirty  constituent  bodies. 
It  does  not  limit  the  full  autonomy  of  the 
Christian  bodies  connected  with  it.  It  does, 
however,  bring  together  the  various  denomi- 
nations for  union  in  service  and  fellowship. 
While  it  is  far  from  functioning  normally, 
it  is  headed  in  the  right  direction.  Then 
again,  the  Utiited  States  of  America,  made 
up  of  forty-eight  States,  is  a  living  example 
of  the  principle  of  federation.  There  are 
some  small  and  some  large  States,  some  rich 


and  others  comparatively  poor,  yet  because 
of  that  difference  no  one  says  to  the  other, 
"  I  am  the  head  and  you  are  the  feet,  there- 
fore I  have  no  need  of  thee."  They  all  do 
their  part  and  contribute  to  the  good  of  the 
whole.  They  are  all  members  of  one  body. 
One  can  readily  see,  if  each  one  of  the  many 
States  acted  independently,  we  would  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  turmoiL 

The  next  step  is  toward  the  society  of 
nations.  The  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  move- 
ment, and  it  will  naturally  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  Those  nations  whose 
purposes,  aims,  and  ideals  are  in  conunon 
will  be  the  first  to  federate. 

It  Uas  been  already  proposed  that  a 
League  of  Nations,  including  the  United 
States,  be  created  at  the  end  of  the  present 
war.    Our  President  is  on  record  as  saying: 

"  It  is  clear  that  nations  must  in  the  fu- 
ture be  governed  by  the  same  high  code  of 
honor  that  we  demand  of  individuals. 

"  Repeated  utterances  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  most  of  the  great  nations  now 
engaged  in  war  have  made  it  plain  that 
their  thought  has  come  to  this — ^that  the 
principle  of  public  right  must  henceforth 
take  precedence  over  the  individual  iikter- 
ests  of  particular  nations,  and  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  in  some  way  band 
themselves  together  to  see  that  right  prevails 
as  against  any  sort  of  selfish  aggression; 
that  henceforth  alliance  must  not  be  set 
up  against  alliance,  understanding  against 
understanding,  that  at  the  heart  of  that 
common  object  must  lie  the  inviolable 
rights  of  peoples  and  of  mankind.  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
join  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  any  feasible  association  that  will  effec- 
tively serve  those  principles  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  complete  security  of  the  highway 
of  the  sea  for  the  complete  and  unhindered 
use  of  all  nations." 

"  The  time  is  past,"  says  ex-President 
William  Howard  Taft,  "when  the  United 
States  can  live  in  exclusion  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  For  better  or  for  worse,  we 
are  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Nations." 

For  utterances  by  distinguished  states- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  we  would 
refer  the  reader  to  the  publications  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  70  Fifth  Aveniife, 
New  York  City;  Robert  Goldsmith's  book 
on  A  League  to  Enforce  Peace  (reviewed  in 
our  magazine  June,  1917,  page  116),  and  a 
League  of  Nations,  by  Theodore  Marburg, 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  HEALTH 

Professor  Eudolph  M.  Binder,  PhJ>.,  New  York  University,  New  York  City 


Jwne  2 — Health  and  the  Body 

Scripture  Lesson:  Many  passages, both 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  indi- 
cate the  divine  intention  that  the  i)ody 
should  be  kept  in  a  proper  or  healthy  condi- 
tion. In  Lev.  19 :  28  disfiguring  of  the  body 
is  forbidden;  in  Bom.  12:  1  the  command 
is  given  that  it  be  kept  pure  or  clean;  in 
1  Cor.  3 :  16  it  is  called  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  evi- 
dently considered  that  a  healthy  body  is  an 
important  asset,  not  only  in  itself,  but  for 
the  relation  it  bears  to  mind  and  spirit  or 
as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  personality. 

Purpose  or  the  Body:  Some  years  ago 
a  psychologist  wrote  a  book  under  the  title, 
Why  We  Have  a  Body,  His  main  contention 
was  that  we  should  no  longer  say,  '*  I  have 
a  soul! "  but  "I  have  a  body  I  "  The  idea 
was  to  be  driven  home  to  men  that  they 
are  souls  which  temporarily  need  a  body, 
not  bodies  which  somehow  have  acquired 
souls.  Granting,  then,  that  we  are  souls, 
the  question  what  our  bodies  are  for  settles 
itself.  They  are  to  be  the  instruments  or 
agents  for  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  our 
minds.  The  biologist  may  put  the  whole 
matter  the  other  way  by  saying  that  mind  is 
merely  the  result  of  a  complex  physical 
structure.  Biologically  speaking,  this  may 
be  true,  since  the  mind  has  developed  as 
physical  structure  grew  more  complex.  But 
even  biologically,  this  is  not  the  whole  truth, 
for  it  is  just  as  correct  to  say  that  function 
determines  structure.  Function  is,  however, 
largely  a  matter  of  intention — that  is,  of 
mind.  Hence  the  psychologist  corrects  the 
biologist  by  stating  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  interaction  between  mind  and  body, 
and  the  development  of  the  two  has  kept  the 
same  pace.  This  theory  is  now  generally 
recognized  as  true,  and  we  need  not  go  far 
back  in  the  biological  line  for  illustrations. 

The  remarkable  dexterity  of  fingers  and 
strength  of  hand  possest  by  Paderewski  were 
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not  bom  with  him.  It  is  not  an  inherited, 
but  an  acquired  characteristic.  All  that 
Paderewski  inherited  was  a  talent  for 
music.  This  had  to  be  developed,  if  it  was 
not  to  be  left  dormant.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  better  to  say  that  his  musical  talent  was 
in  the  direction  of  a  stringed  instrument, 
since  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  made 
only  a  moderately  great  singer — if  he  had 
succeeded  at  all  in  that  line.  But  the  choice 
was  still  between  the  violin,  the  guitar,  the 
banjo,  and  the  piano — to  name  only  a  few 
out  of  many.  Each  of  these  instruments  re- 
quires a  somewhat  different  training. 
Paderewski  chose  the  piano.  What  hap- 
pened f  He  bent  all  his  energies  toward 
mastering  the  technique  of  that  particular 
instrument.  It  is  said  that  for  years  he 
practised  for  ten  hours  a  day.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  acquired  ^at  mastery 
and  control  of  hands  and  fingers  which  gives 
his  musical  talent  expression  in  that  par- 
ticular di^ction.  He  might  have  become 
a  great  violinist,  just  as  others  have  done, 
but  the  training  would  have  been  different, 
because  the  aptitude  in  that  case  has  to 
be  different.  The  two  hands,  in  the  case  of 
the  violinist,  serve  purposes  different  from 
those  in  the  case  of  the  pianist.  In  each  the 
special  skill  acquired  is,  however,  a  result 
of  function  which  is  based  on  purpose. 
Mind  and  body,  in  these  instances,  develop 
together.  And  so  it  has  always  been,  the 
difference  being  that  we  can  not  trace  this 
development  as  clearly  as  in  the  case  cited. 
The  purpose  of  the  body,  then,  is  to  be  a 
fit  instrument  of  the  mind.  It  must  be  kept 
in  a  condition  of  perfect  health  if  it  is  to 
serve  that  purpose  perfectly.  If  on  a  con- 
cert-tour Paderewski  should  accidentally 
stick  a  pin  into  one  of  his  fingers,  thou- 
sands of  people  would  have  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him.  Hence  the  very 
great  concern  which  pianists,  violinists,  and 
even  jugglers  take  of  their  hands  and  fin- 
gers, because  their  living  and  the  pleasure 
73] 
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of  others  depend  on  it.  What  is  true  of 
these  men  holds  concerning  others  who  make 
a  living  in  a  different  way.  Each  adapta- 
bility or  aptitude  requires  special  care  of 
either  a  particular  part  of  the  body  or  of 
the  body  as  a  whole  in  a  particular  way. 

Types  of  Hsalth:  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  labor  of  the  brain- 
worker  and  that  of  the  ditch-digger.  The 
one  needs  a  fine  organization  of  the  nervons 
system,  the  other  strong,  muscular  power. 
Both  can  for  endurance,  since  both  work 
long  hours.  Tet  even  there  they  diiEer. 
The  brain-worker  could  not  endure  the  heavy 
call  on  his  muscular  power  if  he  were  to 
be  put  at  digging  trenches  for  more  than  an 
hour;  neither  could  the  Italian  laborer  en- 
dure for  more  than  a  few  minutes  tiie  con- 
centrated effort  involved  in  solving  a  scien- 
tific problem.  The  endurance  must  belong 
to  the  part  which  is  called  on  to  expend  en- 
ergy. This  gives  us,  roughly  speaking,  two 
types  of  health.  Since  there  are,  however,  in 
each  of  these  classes  those  who  are  really 
efficient,  those  who  are  so  moderately,  and 
those  who  are  only  poorly  so,  sociologists 
assume  three  classes  of  health  or  vitality — 
high,  medium,  and  low.  Each  has  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics. 

The  high-vitality  class  is  found  among  the 
better-class  farmers,  mechanics,  smaller 
business  men,  and  the  lower  type  of  profes- 
sional men.  They  have,  as  a  rule,»a  good^ 
or  at  least  fair — ^muscular  development  and 
enjoy  a  generally  high  average  of  Hfe. 
The  centenarians  are  usually  found  in  this 
class.  The  medium-vitality  class  is  found 
chiefly  among  the  higher*  type  of  profes- 
sional men,  better-class  business  men,  and 
the  higher  civil-service  officers.  They  are,  as 
a  rule,  characterized  by  an  especially  fine 
development  of  the  nervous  system  and  large 
brain-power.  The  low-vitality  class  is  found 
both  in  city  and  country  districts,  but  gen- 
erally among  the  shiftless,  poorer  classes, 
who  eat  neither  regularly  nor  sufficiently.  It 
happens,  of  course,  that  babies  of  poor 
vitality  are  bom  into  the  well-to-do  and 
wealthy  classes,  but  careful  nurture  and 
medical  attention  may  correct  this  defect  and 
produce  fair  vitality  in  the  course  of  time. 

While  it  is  the  religious  duty  of  every 
man  to  improve  his  health,  each  should 
strive  to  perfect  himself  in  his  own  way.  The 
heavy,  draft-horse  needs  different  food  and 
treatment  from  the  highly  ner^pus  race-horse. 


The  professional  man  must  try  to  develop 
brain-power,  rather  than  strong  musdea.  It 
has  been  found  lately  that  college  athletes 
are  often  at  an  actual  disadvantage  when 
put  into  an  office,  compared  with  their  less 
muscular  comrades  whose  type  of  energy  is 
less  specialised  and  more  generaL 


June  9 — Health  and  the  Mind 

8CBIPTUKB  Lesson:  In  Gen.  2:  7  we  are 
informed  that  God  made  man  a  Hving  soul; 
this  statement  is  supplemented  in  Gen.  1 :  26 
by  the  additional  explanation  that  man  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God  and  to  him 
was  given  dominion  over  all  the  earth. 
In  other  words,  not  only  was  man  endowed 
with  life — all  creatures  have  that — bnt  with 
intelligence  at  least  somewhat  akin  to  that 
of  God. 

Distinction  Between  Mind  and  Sfibit: 
Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  we  shall  en- 
counter in  flus  and  the  next  lesson  consists 
in.  obtaining  a  clear  distinction  between 
mind  and  spirit.  The  term  **  soul "  is  also 
employed  very  frequently  in  the  Bible,  but 
not  always  with  a  dear  meaning.  It  may  be 
said  that  all  three  of  these  terms  are  used 
in  contrast  to  what  is  call^  the  body.  But 
here  the  agreement  stops,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discuss  briefly  the  terms  "  soul," 
"mind,"  and  "spirit." 

"Soul"  means  the  principle  or  vehicle  of 
the  life  of  the  individual,  whether  human  or 
animal.  It  is  considered  to  be  tfi%  efficient 
cause  of  sentience  and  consciousness  in  gen* 
eral.  "  Spirit "  means  the  principle  of  life  and 
vital  energy,  especially  when  regarded  as 
separable  from  the  material  organism,  mys- 
terious in  nature,  and  ascribable  to  a  divine 
origin.  "  Mind  "  is  defined  as  including  all 
forms  of  conscious  intelligence  or  all  con- 
scious states;  it  implies  the  entire  p^chical 
being  of  man,  especially  the  faculty  and  activ- 
ity of  knowing.  It  may  be  said  that "  soul " 
and  "spirit"  are  theological  terms,  while 
"mind"  is  preferably,  if  not  exclusively, 
used  by  psydiology.  In  this  discussion  the 
term  "  mind  "  will  be  used  for  the  whole  psy- 
chical aspect  of  man's  nature,  with  special 
emphasis  on  intelligence  or  intellect,  while 
"  soul "  and  "  spirit "  will  stand  principally 
for  desires,  will,  emotions,  and  aspirations. 
Or,  briefly,  "  ndnd  "  means  for  ns  the  intd- 
lectual  or  knowing  aspect  of  our  nature; 
"  soul "  and  **  spirit,''  the  emotional  and  as- 
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pirationaL  This  distinction  is  fairlj  clear, 
since  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ourselves 
either  as  knowing  or  as  desiring;  as  finding 
out  something  or  as  striving  for  something. 

The  Attitude  op  Mind  in  Sickness  and  in 
Health  :  One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  life  in  every  form  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Without  it  life  is  impossible. 
Even  the  smallest  animalcule  must  possess 
sufficient  knowledge  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions  in  environment.  This  knowledge 
maj  be  smaU,  but  it  must  exist  or  the  proto- 
Eoan  will  die.  The  higher  up  we  go  in  the 
animal  scale  the  greater  is  the  intelligence 
required  if  the  organism  is  to  live,  because 
the  conditions  of  life  become  more  complex. 
An  ameba  needs  simplj  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  food  and  non-foo^;  a  horse, 
that  between  food  and  palatable  food;  a 
man,  that  between  food,  palatable  food,  and 
mere  delicacies.  Wo  betide  the  human  being 
who  wants  to  live  merely  on  candy  I  For 
healthy  living  palatable  food  is  suffiicient, 
but  for  enjoyment  an  occasional  trip  into 
the  realm  of  delicacies  is  welcome  and 
wholesome.  This  increasing  scale  of  intelli- 
gence holds  concerning  every  aspect  of  life, 
be  it  clothing,  housing,  pleasure,  or  social 
intercourse.  The  whole  of  civilized  life  is 
based  on  greater  intelligence. 

We  find,  consequently,  that  the  first  busi- 
ness of  life  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
environment.  Watch  a  puppy  in  his  efforts 
tj  find  out  the  meaning  of  things  through 
his  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  Or  look  at  a 
child  t  How  patiently  he  handles  a  new  ob- 
ject; he  turns  it  up  and  down,  right  and 
left ;  he  tastes  it  and  fingers  it.  Then  some 
new  object  attracts  his  attention  and  the 
process  begins  all  over. 

There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween well  men  and  sick  men  in  this  respect. 
A  person  in  poor  health  does  not  take  much 
interest  in  anything.  His  one  concern  is 
with  himself.  To  get  well  is  his  dominant 
desire.  A  child  is  at  once  known  by  his 
mother  to  be  ill  when  he  ceases  to  take  an 
interest  in  things,  and  returning  health  or 
convalescence  is  indicated  by  the  awakening 
of  curiosity.  It  is  well,  too,  that  interest 
in  the  environment  should  lessen  when  we 
are  not  in  good  health.  It  is  nature's  way 
which  has  taught  the  sick  animal  to  seek  a 
quiet  spot  for  rest  and  sleep.  The  organism 
needs  all  the  energy  which  it  still  has  to 
make  repairs  and  to  re-create    tiie    ailing 


organs.  The  environment  can  not  do  that; 
the  individual  alone  can  do  it  by  following 
nature's  order  to  keep  quiet. 

A  healthy  person,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
continuously  active.  He  wants  to  find  out 
everything,  either  by  thinking  about  it  or 
by  acting  upon  it.  His  whole  mind  is  bent 
on  the  mastery  of  his  environment.  It  is 
this  wholesome  curiosity,  this  enduring 
Whyf  and  Howl  that  has  given  man  "do- 
minion over  the  earth,"  as  God  intended.  The 
difference  between  savage  and  civilized  man 
is  not  only  one  of  actual  knowledge,  but  of 
the  attitude  toward  it.  The  barbarian  looks 
at  a  new  thing  and  stares  or  murmurs 
''tabu."  Civilized  man  examines  it,  takes 
it  apart,  adapts  it  to  his  own  uses,  and 
progresses.  This  difference  explains  why 
we  still  have  (mentally  considered)  savages 
in  our  midst.  The  man  who  has  no  desire 
to  increase  his  knowledge  is  surely  not  civi- 
lized; he  lives  by  the  effort  of  others  or 
toils  under  the  direction  of  others. 

This  wholesomeness  or  health  of  mind  ex« 
tends,  literally  speaking,  to  everything. 
Whetiier  it  is  the  moss  that  grows  on  the 
wall  or  Sirius  that  moves  in  the  celestial 
firmament;  whether  it  is  the  beginning  of 
creation  or  the  constlmmation  of  all  things 
— ^man  somehow  brings  it  within  his  ken  and 
tries  to  find  the  reason  for  its  existence  and 
the  bearing  it  has  upon  him.  The  healthy 
mind  is,  l\pwever,  eqtudly  interested  in  his 
fellow  beings.  Their  welfare,  prosperity, 
righteousness,  and  spirituality  concern  him 
as  much  as  his  own.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  by  sociologists  that  sympathy  and 
humanitarianism  are  the  result  of  increasing 
knowledge.  The  man  who  knows  little  cares 
little.  There  have  been  many  famines  in 
China  in  the  past,  often  costing  the  lives  of 
many  millions,  but  Europe  gave  no  help  be- 
cause it  did  not  know  of  them.  Concerning 
one  which  happened  in  the  twelfth  century 
and  cost  the  lives  of  20,000,000  people, 
knowledge  has  come  to  us  only  recently. 
Plainly,  our  ancestors  could  not  help — even 
tho  they  were  able  and  wining — because  they 
were  ignorant  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  dif- 
ferent in  our  times.  We  extend  help  because 
we  know;  and  since  we  know,  we  care. 


June  16 — Health  and  the  Spirit 

ScaiPTUBE  Lesson:  The  importance  of 
the  spirit  is  shown  in  Prov.  16:32,  since 
*'he  tiiat  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater 
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than  the  conqueror  of  a  citj."  In  Ps.  51 :  10 
prayer  is  offered  for  a  right  spirit,  and  in 
Ps.  32 :  2  the  man  is  called  blessed  in  whose 
spirit  there  is  no  ^^e. 

iNTBODUCTiON :  The  endeavor  was  made  in 
the  last  lesson  to  show  that  knowledge  is 
not  onlj  the  basis  of  civilization,  but  of 
religious  virtues.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
basis  of  the  latter.  Beligious  virtues  do  not 
necessarily  result  from  knowledge,  since  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  well- 
informed  persons  are  not  model  Christians 
or  even  model  citizens.  The  old  Greeks  be- 
lieved that  knowledge  led  directly  to  virtue. 
We  have  modified  4hat  theory  hj  requiring 
a  proper  attitude  and  Erection  of  the 
spirit;  ihhi  is,  of  the  emotional  and  aspira- 
tional  aspect  of  our  psychic  nature.  This 
is  more  fundamental  than  mere  knowledge, 
since  ultimately  the  moral  value  of  a  man 
depends  on  what  he  strives  for  rather  than 
on  what  he  attains.  Socially,  he  may  be 
judged  by  results,*  morally,  there  must  be 
room  for  his  intentions,  since  in  many  cases 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  environment 
frustrate  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans. 
This  is  largely  the  problem  of  the  saint 
who  is  not  esteemed  as  highly  by  the  sociolo- 
gists as,  for  instance,  the  capable  engineer, 
but  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  type  of  man 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  because 
room  must  be  made  for  the  man  in  whose 
spirit  there  is  no  guile.  The  very  highest 
type  of  man,  both  religiously  and  sociologi- 
cally, is  he  who  combines  aspiration  with 
capacity  to  attain.  These  men  are,  however, 
few  in  number,  and  it  will  be  our  task  to 
discuss  the  relation  of  the  spirit  to  health 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  a  man  is 
and  aspires  to,  rather  than  of  what  he 
achieves. 

The  Difference  Between  the  Healthy 
AND  THE  Sick  Spirit  :  A  man  who  is  healthy 
in  body,  mind,  and  spirit  is  a  pleasant  per- 
son to  meet.  He  is  optimistic  and  buoyant, 
able  to  look  at  the  sunny  side  of  everything. 
To  him  every  cloud  has  its  proverbial  silver 
lining.  Nothing  can  daunt  him,  because  he 
is  full  of  courage  and  enterprise.  His  whole 
nature  is  resourceful,  because  it  is  resilient 
and  adaptable.  If  he  finds  too  many  ob- 
stacles in  his  path  he  seeks  or  devises  an- 
other. But  he  never  gives  up.  In  proportion 
as  he  succeeds  his  confidence  and  self-reli- 
ance increase  and  he  passes  from  one  vic- 
tory to  another. 


If  reverses  come  he  knows  how  to  bear 
them  cheerfully,  for  he  is  certain  of 
one  thing — ^that  he  must  remain  master  of 
himself.  He  takes  the  words  of  Jesus  liter- 
ally: "  What  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  sonlf 
Things  are,  after  all,  things,  and  man  is  man. 
It  ia  his  business  to  master  them,  not  to  be 
mastered  by  them.  **  He  that  ruleth  his  own 
spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
A  true  man  will  never  permit  things  out- 
side of  him  to  be  his  conquerors.  He  has 
himself,  his  balance,  his  self-determination. 
These  are  more  important  than  things.  The 
old  lady  who  said  to  her  friend,  "  My  dear, 
it  is  impossible  to  eiAggerate  the  unimpor- 
tance of  things,"  had  learned  what  it  meant 
to  drop  everything  that  interferes  with  self- 
mastery — ^had  learned  to  discriminate  be- 
tween essentials  and  non-essentials. 

Selfishness  is  largely  the  result  of  centering 
attention  upon  things.  We  want  this  and  we 
want  that  and- then  something  else.  It  is 
always  a  quest  for  something  external.  Self- 
control  is  mastery  of  oneself;  it  is  the  sub- 
ordination of  non-essentials  to  essentials; 
and  the  essential  is  our  own  personality.  All 
religion  is  ultimately  reducible  to  this.  All 
religion  has  relation  to  life,  and  the  life  of 
religion  is  to  do  good.  The  best  way  to  do 
good  is  to  teach  self-mastery.  It  is  here 
where  the  r61e  of  the  saint  comes  in.  He 
may  not  teach  us  how  to  increase  crops  or 
how  to  bridge  rivers,  but  by  precept  and 
example  he  inculcates  the  lesson  of  the  su- 
preme good — self-nuistery.  Martha  was  busy 
with  many  things,  Mary  with  one — ^to  control 
her  own  spirit  and  direct  her  attention  to 
essentials.  ''One  thing  is  needful,  and 
Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall 
not  be  taken  away  from  her  "  (Luke  10 :  42). 

All  this  means  health  of  spirit,  the  direc- 
tion of  our  whole  attention  to  essentials,  the 
conviction  that  ''  God's  in  his  heaven,  all's 
right  with  the  world."  The  concentration 
of  our  energy  to  help  men  and  women  to 
become  larger  personalities — ^this  means  re- 
ligion in  the  truest  sense. 

How  different  is  the  unhealthy  spirit  I 
There  is  a  constant  worry  about  this  little 
slight  or  that  little  loss.  Now  it  is  some 
slight  ailment  which  disturbs  the  night's  rest, 
again  it  is  some  insignificant  trouble  of  one 
of  our  friends.  Worry  has  been  called  the 
disease  of  the  age.  Whyf  Because  more 
people      lose      valuable      energy — ^perhaps 
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health — ^through  caring  too  maeh  for  non- 
essentiab. 

The  nervoi»  system  has  adapted  itself  to 
the  increasing  eomplezitj  of  modem  life. 
It  has  grown  more  delicate  and  sensitive. 
It  is  more  adjustable  and  responsive  to 
everj  change  arbout  ns.  This  permits  a 
higher  grade  of  work  when  we  are  well;  bnt 
the  oiadiinerj  gets  out  of  order  more  easily. 
The  rdle  which  the  psychic  part  plays  in 
our  lives  is  constantly  increasing  in  impor- 
tance. This  is  the  bane  and  the  blessing 
of  our  greater  knowledge. 

He  who  is  able  to  use  greater  knowledge 
for  his  own  and  others'  welfare  will  be  the 
truly  civilized,  because  he  is  the  truly  religious 
man.  But  he  who  is  overcome,  for  instance, 
by  the  report  of  a  catastrophe  is  not  likely 
to  exhibit  those  heroic  qualities  which  are 
chaiacteristic  of  a  Christian.  He  has  not 
learned  to  control  himself  and  is  not  capable 
of  rendering  aid  to  others.  Even  knowledge 
must  be  a  servant,  not  a  master. 

The  modem  world  is  increasingly  calling 
for  efficient  men — men  who  "  can  do  things." 
This  is  right  and  proper,  but  it  should  not 
b^  exaggerated.  The  ''hustler"  may  do 
things  and  acquire  property,  but  if  in  this 
process  he  loses  his  own  soul  his  gain  is 
but  k>ss.  The  case  of  Mary  and  Martha 
should  be  recalled.  The  man  of  real  spiri- 
tual health  will  achieve  many  things,  be- 
cause he  has  the  basic  qualification  for  sue- 
eesa— self-mastery.  He  will  not  allow  his 
achievements  to  upset  his  self-contrel,  be- 
cause he  is  always  greater  than  vthey.  Much 
of  our  so-called  efficiency  is  nothing  more 
than  a  constant  desire  for  more  things.  It 
would  be  more  Christian,  and  socially  more 
expedient,  if  we  concentrated  our  efficiency 
upon  developing  larger,  more  healthy- 
minded,  and  more  spiritual  personalities. 


June  23 — Health  and  the 
Family 

SCRIPTUBB  LxssoN:  In  Prov.  13:  17  the 
wise  man  states  that  health  is  a  faithful 
ambassador.  In  Deut.  34:  7  Moses  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  120  years  old,  with  eyes 
not  dim  and  his  natural  force  unabated. 
These  two  passages  show  that  with  good 
health  a  person  may  not  only  live  long,  but 
be  useful  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  in  the 
service  both  of  God  and  man.  The  family 
lelations  are  essentially  those   of  service. 


hence  the  importance  of  health — ^if  that  ser- 
vice is  to  be  rendered  properly. 

Thb  Pubposx  op  thb  Family:  The  pre- 
eminent purpose  of  the  family  is  to  redder 
service  both  to  its  own  members  and  to  tbs 
nation.  The  time  has  passed  when  marriage 
was  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  gratify  the 
passions.  In  plural  marriages,  whether 
polyandrous  or  polygynous,  this  may  still 
be  the  chief  object;  but  in  monogamous 
marriages  service  must  be  the  principal 
purpose.  The  husband  and  wife  must  be 
"help  meet"  for  each  other.  They  must 
assist  each  other  economically,  he  by  work- 
ing for  the  family,  she  by  utilizing  his 
earnings  for  the  good  of  all.  They  must 
supplement  each  other  morally  and  mentally 
by  exchanging  views,  cheering  and  encour- 
aging each  other.  True  marriage  is,  and 
must  become,  a  spiritual  relation  and  a 
union  of  minds.  In  this  way  only  can  wo 
explain  the  tremendous  influence  which 
monogamy  has  had  upon  the  improvement 
of  human  beings.  We  do  not  look  for  the 
highest  type  of  man  or  woman  in  Turkey, 
but  in  England ;  not  in  Utah,  but  in  Kansas. 
All  the  various  propositions  to  supplant 
monogamy  must  fail,  because  this  form  of 
the  family  is  the  result  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  had  no  particular  predilection 
for  Christianity,  emphatically  points  out. 
The  various  schemes  advocated  by  would-be 
reformers  as  new  are  all  world-old  and 
were  abandoned  because  they  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  high  type  of  man  and  woman 
needec!  by  a  higher  civilization.  The  service 
which  husband  and  wife  are  to  render  each 
other  requires  the  exclusion  of  third  parties 
from  the  matrimonial  bond. 

Service  to  the  nation  is  rendered  by  the 
family  through  the  children.  These  are  not 
merely  to  be  brought  into  the  world,  but 
must  be  educated  and  cared  for  through 
many  years.  Here  again  the  monogamous 
family  is  supreme  over  others,  because  a 
limited  number  of  children  receive  the  af- 
fection and  attention  of  both  parents.  In  this 
care  of  and  work  for  children  the  parents 
find  a  new  bond  of  union  and  of  interest ;  and 
in  proportion  as  childTen  are  well  brought 
up,  the  service  to  the  community  is  greater. 

Need  op  Health  in  the  FAMHiY:  If  the 
above-mentioned  services  are  to  be  rendered, 
at  least  fair  health  is  necessary.  A  man 
can  not  be  an  inspiration  to  a  wife  when  he 
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is  more  or  less  constantly  ailing  and  fails 
to  make  a  proper  living.  She  may  love  him, 
work  for  him^  and  nurse  him  if  need  4>e; 
but  sooner  or  later  these  activities  cease  to 
bo  a  privilege  and  become  a  duty.  A  f Amilj 
where  service  has  lost  its  jojfnl  aspect  has 
ceased  to  fulfil  its  highest  function,  luunely, 
that  of  increasing  happiness.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  denied  that  such  discipline 
may  be  salutarj;  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  finest  aspect  of  married  life  is  gone. 
The  essence  of  Christian  service  consists  in 
privilege,  not  in  duty. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  just  as 
true.  A  wife  ailing  more  or  less  contin- 
uously may  be  an  object  of  great  devotion 
qn  the  part  of  the  husband.  Bobert  Brown- 
ing and  his  wife  furnish  a  good  illustration 
of  such  a  relation.  The  very  fact,  however, 
that  this  case  is  so  frequently  referred  to 
proves  its  exceptional  character.  The  ordi- 
nary man  will  prefer  a  healthy,  cheerful,  and 
helpful  wife  to  an  ailing  one,  just  as  she  is 
likely  to  prefer  a  similar  spouse. 

The  percentage  of  divorces  granted  as  a 
result  of  poor  health  is  not  large,  because 
that  is  not  a  legal  ground  for  the  disruption 
of  the  family.  That  for  incompatibility  of 
temper  is  considerable.  It  means,  as  a  rule, 
poor  health.  But  it  does  not  include  all  the 
divorces  indirectly  due  to  this  cause.  Poor 
health  will  lead  to  alienation  in  many  cases ; 
in  others  it  will  produce  conditions  almost 
impossible  to  bear  except  to  the  morally 
strongest. 

And  the  children!  What  a  world-wide 
difference  between  children  brought  up  in  a 
sunny,  cheery  atmosphere,  where  work  for 
them  is  done  joyfully,  and  those  where  there 
U  perpetual  acidity  or  distemper  I  If  chil- 
dren have  a  right  to  anything  it  is,  next  to 
food,  a  clean  birth  with  good  vitality  and  a 
happy  childhood.  Wealth  may  provide  good 
food;  but  only  health  can  procure  strong 
vitality  and  an  atmosphere  in  t&e  home 
which  furnishes  to  the  children  the  conditions 
for  enjoying  their  inalienable  birthright — a 
happy  and  cheerful  home  full  of  joy  and 
laughter.  That  is  more  precious  than  silver 
and  gold;  it  is  the  one  supreme  thing  for 
which  the  family  was  established. 


June  30 — Health  and  Industry 

ScBiPTUBE  Lesson  :   In  the  very  beginning 
€k>d   bade   man   work   and   be   industrious. 


Compare  Gen.  2 :  15,  3 :  23,  and  Prov.  6 :  6, 
10:4.  It  is  plain  that  work  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  performed  should  not 
undermine  health,  but  rather  promote  it. 
These  conditions  are  unfortunately  not  often 
realized  in  modem  industry,  altho  national 
welfare  demands  it. 

Past  Conditions:  Primitive  man  was 
not  compelled  to  work  when  he  was  ill.  His 
wants  were  few  and  simple  and  could  easily 
be  met  hj  his  clansmen^  When  he  was  ill  he 
lay  down  and  slept;  when  he  was  well  the 
tasks  which  be  had  to  perform  called  him 
outdoors,  usually  only  for  a  few  hours. 
When  slavery  was  introduced  exploitation 
began  and  the  slave  had  often  to  work  until 
exhausted.  Frequently  the  only  reason  why 
the  master  spared  him  was  the  master's  fu- 
ture interest.  He  might  be  lenient  with  his 
men  owing  to  the  possible  profit  which  they 
would  yield  if  properly  treated.  When  the 
wage  system  was  introduced  these  -considera- 
tions no  longer  held  and  ruthless  exploita-* 
tion  began.  The  man  was  now  responsible 
for  his  own  living  sjid  that  of  his  family. 
The  opportunities  for  employment  were  few 
and  the  applications  numerous.  Hence  came 
low  wages  and  long  hours.  Even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  hours  in 
English  industries  ranged  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  a  day.  This  meant  the  degradation 
of  the  men  to  mere  tools  and  their  health 
deteriorated.  Gradually  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian considerations  prevailed  and 
shorter  hours  with  higher  wages  were 
granted,  snaking  it  possible  for  the  worker 
to  buy  better  food,  to  preserve  his  strength, 
and  thus  to  insure  better  health.  Hie  whole 
movement  has  been  largely  due  to  an  increas- 
ing recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  num. 

Present  Conditions:  There  is  still  jnuch 
injury  done  to  the  health  of  workers,  not 
only  in  dangerous  trades  (see  lesson  for 
May  26),  but  in  ordinary  employment.  TMs 
is  due  chiefly  to  two  causes — ^fatigue  and 
poor  ventilation.  Comparatively  few  of  ^e 
older  factories  are  provided  with  proper 
facilities  for  ventilation,  tho  conditions  afe 
gradually  improving  owing  to  various  lawtt 
passed  and  enforced  and  to  a  more  effective 
system  of  inspection.  The  other  cause  19  not 
being  remedied.  It  is  true  that  hours  have 
generally  been  shortened  and  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  normal  eiprht  in  manv  indus- 
tries. This  reduction  in  time  is.  however, 
more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in  speed 
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which  is  generally  enforced.  Years  ago  a 
woman  in  a  textile-mill  in  New  England 
tended  two  slowly  running  looms.  Later, 
as  the  hours  of  work  grew  less,  the  number 
of  looms  was  increased  to  four  or  six,  and  now 
an  operative  is  expected  in  some  miUs  to 
look  after  twelve  or  even  sixteen.  This 
work  is  not  heavy;  there  is  little  muscular 
strength  required.  It  is  rather  the  constant 
and  steady  application  of  the  mind,  the  keen 
use  of  the  eyes,  which  esdiaust.  and  wear  out 
the  body.  The  whole  nervous  system  is  so 
intently  directed  to  the  details  of  the  work 
while  the  machinery  Ib  running  at  high  speed 
that  the  worker  is  at  night  not  only  tired  out, 
but  nearly  exhausted.  During  a  recent  strike 
in  a  shirt-waist  factory  in  New  York  the 
girls  oomplained  because  ten  years  ago  they 
had  been  watching  one  needle,  running  at 
the  rate  of  2^200  strokes  a  minute,  but  were 
now  required  to  watch  from  two  to  twenty 
needles  on  a  machino,  some  running  as  high 
as  4,400  strokes  a  minute.  The  thread  may 
catch,  a  needle  may  break,  the  material  may 
draw — any  number  of  things  may  happen — 
consequently  attention  must  be  continuous 
and  intense.  Every  minute  counts,  since  the 
work  is  piece-work.  The  total  vitality  ex- 
4)ended  in  eight  hours  is  greater  than  that 
required  formerly  in  twelve.  In  many  cases 
the  output  per  operative  Ib  from  two  to  four 
times  larger  than  formerly  within  the  same 
hours.  If  the  periods  of  rest  are  not  suf- 
ficiently long,  fatigue  incurred  day  by  day 
lowers  vitality,  frequent  and  heavy  colds 
occur,  illness  results,  debility  follows,  and 
the  worker  is  ready  for  tuberculosis  or  some 
other  disease  which  win  issue  in  death. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of  under- 
mining health  through  continued  fatigue  is 
the  shortening  of  the  life  of  operatives  who 
do  not  die  as  a  direct  result  of  overwork. 
Frederick  Hoffman  estimates  that  ''the  pe- 
riod of  industrial  activity  of  wage-earners 
generally,  but  chiefly  of  men  employed  in 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries, 
should  properly  commence  with  the  age  of 
fifteen  and  terminate  with  the  age  of  sixty- 
five."  He  finds,  however,  that  out  of  every 
1,000  males  living  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
only  444  survive  until  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
while  556  die  before  that  age  is  reached 
(8ocUa  Adjustment,  by  Scott  Nearing, 
p.  182). 


Attainable  Conditions:  This  waste  of 
human  lives  need  not  occur,  and  its  occur- 
rence is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  social  in- 
telHgenee  and  controL  We  apparently  still 
prize  goods  more  than  men,  profits  more  than 
human  happiness,  completed  output  more 
than  a  full  vitality.  There  is  certainly  no 
need  for  five  per  cent,  of  our  population  to 
be  constantly  suffering  total  impairment 
through  fatigue  and  four  per  cent,  to  be 
constantly  sick. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  have  a  man  work 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  at  a  moderate 
speed  and  make  a  living  wage  for  himself 
and  a  fair  profit  for  his  employer.  This  has 
been  done  in  many  industrial  plants,  with 
good  results  to  all  concerned.  Increasingly 
workingmen  are  looked  upon  as  human  be- 
ings. This  means  a  closer  relation  between 
employer  and  employed,  a  human  relation  in- 
stead of  one  of  profit  and  loss.  Through 
the  introduction  of  safety-devices,  of  better 
vcntilating-systems,  and  more  hygienic  work- 
ing-conditions the  health  of  employees  will  be 
improved.  The  reduction  of  high  profits 
through  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
without  the  compensating  "  speeding  up " 
will  not  seriously  interfere  with  capital;  i^ 
will,  however,  vastly  improve  human 
caliber  and  social  good-wiU.  This  has  been 
done  in  many  cases,  and  it  can  be  done 
in  all. 

It  should  be  entirely  i>ossible  that  a  work- 
man not  only  keep  in  good  health,  but  re« 
turn  to  his  family  in  a  cheerful  mood,  with 
enough  vitality  left  in  him  to  be  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to  his  wife  and  to  play  with 
his  children.  There  is  a  vast  difference,  so- 
cially and  individually,  between  the  worker 
who  can  hardly  drag  himself  up  the  stairs 
of  his  tenement,  is  curt  and  morose  to  his 
family,  and  is  dunned  by  his  own  children, 
and  the  man  who  is  tired,  but  not  exhausted, 
from  his  work,  has  a  pleasant  word  for 
everybody,  and  is  joyfully  met  by  wife 
and  children.  The  former  may  have  a 
larger  output  to  his  credit  and  be  more 
profitable  to  his  employer;  the  latter  is  in 
every  way  a  larger  social  asset.  For,  to 
repeat  a  statement  made  in  the  April  num- 
ber :  "  The  real  wealth  of  a  country  consists, 
not  in  its  purchasable  goods,  but  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
healthy  men  and  women." 


Th(B  E®©k  sumdl  Airelhie^logy 
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Ths  soil  of  Italy  is  so  honeyeombed  with 
historical  remainders  in  various  shapes 
that  ordinary  events  may  lead  to  signifi- 
cant discoveries.  Moreover,  archeological 
operations  are  continued  in  Italy  during 
the  war  as  in  no  other  area,  practically 
the  entire  peninsula  being  ''behind  the 
lines."  These  facts  are  illustrated  in  a 
report,  printed  in  the  London  Time^ 
Literary  Supplement  (Nov.  15,  1917),  by 
Eugenie  Strong,  assistant  director  of  the 
British  School  at  Borne.  The  most  inter- 
esting items  are  given  in  the  following 
abstracts  from  this  report.  The  first  ex- 
tract shows  the  rich  results  of  a  happy 
accident  on  a  much-traveled  railroad. 

"To  the  southeast  of  the  city  of  Bome, 
close  to  the  Porta  Maggiore  and  the  Via 
Praenastina,  a  riight  landslip  under  the 
broad  railway-track  of  the  Bome-Naples 
line  led  a  few  months  ago  to  the  discovery, 
at  a  depth  of  fourteen  meters,  of  a  build- 
ing of  the  second  century  aj>.;  this  is 
a  su^rb  arcaded  hall  (14  meters  by  8)  of 
basilican  plan,  with  atrium,  apse,  and  a 
nave  divided  into  three  aisles  by  rows  of 
pilasters.  All  available  wall  surfaces  are 
covered  with  stucco  decorations  executed 
in  a  bold  and  rapid  style;  within  the  shell 
niche  of  the  apse  is  the  curious  subject 
of  Aphrodite  (f)  being  pushed  along  the 
water  by  an  Eros  who  stands  on  a  rocky 
ledge  while  a  Triton  holds  out  a  sheet  as 
if  to  receive  the  goddess;  below  the  apsidal 
conch  is  represented  a  Nike  holding  the 
wreath  of  victory.  The  barrel  vaults  of 
nave  and  aisles  are  divided  into  innumer- 
able panels  depicting  the  trials  and  adven- 
tures of  the  soul  in  this  world  and  its 
reward  or  punishment  in  the  next;  along 
the  aisles,  at  the  height  of  the  impost, 
runs  a  broad  frieze  on  which  figures  of 
orantea  alternate  with  sacrificial  and  ritual 
objects  and  with  symbols  of  resurrection 
and  after-life;  and  in  the  vestibule  are 
stucco  tondi  that  enframe  Dionysiac  scenes. 
Everything  in  the  principal  chamber  is  daz- 
zling white,  but  the  vestibule  has  a  broad 
dado  of  Pompeian  red,  with  brilliant  figures 
of  flowers  and  birds  and  a  ceiling  decoration 
in  squares  of  exquisite  sapphire  blue.  Vari- 
ous holes  in  ceilin&rs  and  walls  show  that  the 
basilica  was  rifled  in  the  past,  when  the 
fine  mosaic  pavement  was  robbed  of  its 
square  subject-pictures,  and  the  altar   that 


stood  against  the  apse  disappeared,  together 
with  six  low  candelabra  bases  that  have 
left  their  traces  against  the  pilasters.  The 
ancient  entrance  was  to  the  left  of  the 
atrium,  from  a  long  corridor  which,  after 
winding  round  the  iMick  of  the  building,  ap- 
parent^^  debouched  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
Via  Praenastina. 

**  The  total  absence  of  any  inscriptions 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
purpose  of  the  building;  but  from  the  sub- 
jects of  the  stuccoes,  as  well  as  from  the 
secrecy  of  the  approach,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  was  the  hall  of  initiation 
of  some  religious  confraternity  or  sodaliias 
connected  with  the  Eleusinian  or  kindred 
mysteries.  At  present  access  to  this  im- 
pressive site  is  through  a  narrow  hole  at 
the  top  and  down  an  almost  vertical  ladder 
to  a  depth  of  over  50  feet.  The  clearing 
has  been  carried  out  under  incredible  diffi- 
culties; overhead  runs  some  of  the  heaviest 
railway-traffic  of  Italy,  so  that  every  kind 
of  precaution  had  to  be  taken  that  no  dis- 
aster should  happen  either  above  ground  or 
under.  At  first,  till  the  basilica  could  be 
consolidated,  every  passing  train  brought 
down  a  shower  of  earth  and  loose  stones 
upon   the    excavatora" 

The  following  discovery,  in  a  different 
quarter — along  the  Appian  Way — has  es- 
pecial interest  for  students  of  early  Church 
history  and  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  sites 
traditionally  connected  with  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  PauL 

''The  investigations  under  the  basilica  of 
San  Sebastiano  on  the  Via  Appia,  on  the 
spot  traditionally  connected  with  the  tem- 
porary burial  of  88.  Peter  and  Paul,  re- 
ferred to  in  Dr.  Ashby*s  last  report,  have 
been  resumed  with  great  vigor.  In  the 
lowest  archeological  stratum,  beneath  the 
fourth-century  Basilica  Apostolorum,  further 
columbaria  and  two  more  rooms  of  the 
Roman  house  partially  uncovered  last  year 
under  the  presbytery  have  been  cleared. 
The  mural  decorations  of  this  house  are 
among  the  finest  examples  yet  known  of 
Augustan  and  daudio-Neronian  painting; 
one,  a  sea-piece  of  singular  beauty,  repre- 
sents a  harbor,  formed  by  a  long,  pillared 
pier,  with  boats  putting  out  to  sea,  and  on 
the  shore  a  fHe  champitre,  that  takes  place 
beneath  an  awning  stretched  between  a  pic- 
turesque round  tower  and  a  huge  tree.  There 
is  still  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  what  # 
was  the  connection  between  this  Boman  villa 
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and  the  oomplicated  building  of  third-cen- 
tury date  under  the  nave  of  the  basilieay 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  triciia,  or 
**  place  of  lef reshmenty"  for  the  use  of  the 
piigrimsy  whoj  as  the  innumerable  graffiti 
discovered  here  testify,  came  in  crowds  to 
visit  a  spot  hallowed  from  the  earliest  times 
by  memories  of  the  two  apostles.  Excava- 
tion here  naturally  presents  considerable 
difficulties  since  the  magnificent  seven- 
teenth-century church  erected  by  Cardinal 
Scipione  Borghese  must  at  all  costs  be  prer 
served  intact;  but  when  the  work  is  finiuied 
we  shall,  as  the  latest  Italian  report  points 
out,  'at  last  be  in  possession  of  sure  evi- 
dence for  solving  the  still  obscure  problem 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  cult  of  the  apostles 
at  the  third  mile  of  the  Appian  Way/  " 

Ostia,  the  port  of  Bome,  has  furnished 
important  details,  some  filling  out  informa- 
tion on  Imperial  Bome;  one,  however,  is 
Christian  in  interest. 

"At  Ostia  a  vast  rectangular  market- 
place, divided  into  two  courts  by  a  central 
building,  has  been  uncovered  north  of  the 
road  between  the  theater  and  the  Temple  of 
Vulcan,  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
Imperial  city.  Close  by  have  been  found 
further  fragments  of  the  local  fasti,  two 
pieces  of  which — ^in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
and  Vatican  respectively — were  discovered 
many  years  ago.  The  new  instalment  of 
this  curious  clu>onicle  records  the  events  of 
the  years  aj>.  36  to  38  and  gives,  inter 
alia,  an  account  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  at 
Misenum  on  March  16  of  the  year  37,  of 
the  transport  of  the  body  to  Bome  by  the 
soldiery,  and  of  the  ceremonies  of  'Oie 
funeraL  Of  the  houses  recently  disengaged, 
one  displays  the  novel  feature  of  a  long 
balcony  running  round  two  of  its  sides; 
another  is  remarkable  for  its  well-preserved 
mural  paintings,  which  include  figures  of 
poets,  philosophers,'  and  female  dancers. 
Among  other  Ostian  finds  are  the  fine  frag- 
ment of  a  marble  pavement,  representing  the 
Seasons;  a  little  column  of  cipolin,  with 
the  image  in  relief  of  the  (Jood  Shepherd — 
one  of  the  few  Christian  memorials  found  at 
Ostia— and  a  round  altar  with  divinities 
carved  in  relief." 

At  Veil  (12  miles  north  of  Bome)  the  fol- 
lowing significant  recoveries  have  been  made: 

''The  foundations  of  the  gate  of  the 
Acropolis  have  been  uncovered  as  well  as 
two  strata  of  huts  or  capanne,  the  first 
belonging  to  an  Italic  people,  the  second  to 
the  Etruscan  settlement.  The  site  of  a 
temple,  tentatively  called  that  of  Ax>ono 
from  the  principsJ  statue  found  there,  has 
yielded  a  rich  series  of  terra-cotta  figures, 
which  have  been  brought  to  the  Museum  of 
Ihe  Villa  Giulia,  where  they  bid  fair  to 
eclipse  the  older  finds  from  Conca  and«Civita 
CosteDana.  The  Apollo  is  of  sinfirnlar 
beauty:  the  unsympathetic  material  of 
terracotta  has  been  so  transformed  by  the 


use  of  colors  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
bronze  and  ivory;  the  face,  which  was 
colored  red,  has  deepened  with  time  to  a 
rich  brown  that  contrasts  with  the  creamy 
white  of  the  delicately  plated  tunic;  the  long, 
slit  eyes  have  white  eyeballs  and  black 
pupils;  the  delicate  facial  oval,  prominent 
chm,  and  well-defined  cheek-bones  have  the 
distinction  of  a 'fine  archaic  Greek  head; 
the  complicated  tresses  of  the  hair  and  the 
treatment  of  the  draperies  are  purely 
Ionian  and  find  their  nearest  analogy  in 
the  figure  of  the  archaic  drum  from  Ephesus 
at  the  British  Museum.  A  beautiful  head  of 
Hermes,  with  long  plaited  hair  and  high 
conical  winged  cap,  and  various  small  heads 
of  warriors  were  found  at  the  same  time. 
These  Veientian  figures  are  certainly  the 
most  important  archaic  works  yet  discovered 
on    Italian    soiL" 

In  other  parts  of  Italy  and  in  Italian 
North  Africa  some  discoveries  worth  re- 
cording are  the  foUowing: 

"At  Alife,  an  ancient  Samnite  city,  a 
statuette  of  Heracles  Bibaz,  of  the  school 
of  Lysippus,  has  been  found ;  a  striking  dis- 
covery is  reported  from  Fabriano,  in  Umbria, 
where  an  archaic  Italic  war-chariot  (hiffa), 
made  apparently  for  use  and  not  for  mere 
ceremonial  or  sepulchral  purposes,  has  been 
unearthed.  This  unique  piece  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Ancona,  well  protected,  we  trust, 
from  modem  war-attacks.  A  fine  Boman 
head  of  Hadrianic  date,  recently  added  to 
the  Naples  Museum,  comes  from  Santa 
Maria  di  Capua.  The  Necropolis  of  Bosamo 
(ancient  Medma)  continues  to  yield  terra- 
cottas and  vases  in  great  numbers;  among 
this  year's  finds  was  a  curious  series  of 
votive  figurines  of  horses  in  half  relief,  at- 
testing a  cult  of  the  Dioscuri  or  of  Demeter. 
From  Pompeii,  finall^^  comes  news  of  the 
discovery  ox  victims  of  the  eruption.  These 
were  found  in  the  now  famous  house  of 
Trebius  Valens,  dose  to  the  wall  of  the 
Amhtdacrum,  where  the  unfortunates  had 
evidently  sought  shelter  from  the  storm  of 
ashes  that  entered  through  the  open  peri- 
style. The  corpses  were  doubled  up,  showing 
that  death  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  the 
roof  under  the  weight  of  the  accumulating 
soorise.  Two  of  tiie  skeletons  had  been 
recognized  as  those  of  women  from  their 
delicate  gold  earrings;  a  third — of  unascer- 
tained sex — was  wearing  an  iron  ring,  the 
bezel  of  which  contained  an  engraved  car- 
nelian;  on  a  fourth,  thought  to  be  the 
skeleton  of  a  boy,  were  found  a  little  key 
and  a  coin  of  Domitian. 

"In  tiie  new  Italian  provinces  of  North 
Africa,  at  Cyrene,  for  instance,  excavations 
are  in  progress  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  and 
on  the  site  of  the  Agora,  a  fine  Eros,  string- 
ing his  bow,  the  best  replica  so  far  known 
of  a  type  commonly  attributed  to  Lysippus, 
has  been  discovered,  besides  a  portrait-head 
of  the  Antonine  period  and  four  bronze 
vases."  G.  W.  G. 
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mean  that  he  condoles  with  us  in  some  ar- 
rested and  melancholy  attitude;  they  bring 
us  always  to  our  feet  and  open  our  eyes  to 
the  truth,  to  the  real  facts  of  the  situation. 
These  real  facts  and  forces  are  often  hidden 
from  our  depression  and  discouragement. 
Thus,  in  this  long  passage,  Jesus  (1)  warns 
the  disciples  not  to  be  overawed  by  the 
apparent  solidity  of  institutions  (13:  1-2), 
nor  (2)  to  be  misled  by  plausible  religious 
prophets,  who  always  try  to  make  capital 
out  of  a  social  or  a  political  crisis  (13: 5-6), 
nor  (3)  to  believe  (that  the  end  of  the  world 
is  coming  at  once  (13:  7f),  nor  to  be  terri- 
fied by  persecution  (13:  9f).  He  notes  the 
resources  of  endurance,  viz.,  prayer  (13:18), 
a  conviction  of  God's  providence  (13:20, 32), 
vigilance  (13:33f),  and  an  undaunted  be- 
lief that,  whatever  happens  to  themselves, 
the  wide-spread  mission  of  the  gospel  wiU 
not  be  arrested  (13:  10;  14:9). 

Thus,  we  may  sum  up  the  saving  elements 
of  the  situation  as  (1)  a  sense  of  being  put 
upon  our  honor — ^we  are  under  orders 
(13:34),  not  left  to  our  own  resources 
(13:  11),  and  not  in  a  position  to  abandon 
a  duty  we  chose  ourselves;  (2)  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  that  appearances  are  no 
guide  to  realities,  and  Hiat  we  must  live  by 
faith,  by  our  conviction  that  God's  wiU  is 
not  ^ing  thwarted  by  untoward  events  in 
this  world;  (3)  a  resolve  to  hold  out  until 
we  are  relieved.  "This  resolve  is  a  deter- 
mination which  is  fed  by  the  considerations 
already  mentioned.;  it  is  not  a  blind,  dogged 
tenacity.  But  ultimately  it  goes  back  to 
the  depths  of  character  in  the  will ;  and  that 
will,  not  simply  to  believe  but  to  endure 
what  our  belief  may  entail  upon  us,  is  the 
saving  and  crowning  force  in  God's  dis- 
eipline  of  our  lives. 


June  2 — Jesus  Warns  and 
Comforts  His  'Friends 

(Mark    13:  1-14:9) 

Thb  golden  text — **  He  that  enduretli  to 
the  end,  the  eame  shall  be  saved" — ^is  at 
once  a  warning  and  a  comfort.  Jesus  as- 
sumes and  explains  that  the  situation  of 
faith  is  dangerous  and  that  it  requires  ef- 
fort and  care  upon  our  part.  Many  in  every 
age  would  pray  to  have  their  salvation  so 
finished  and  secure  as  to  involve  no  further 
anxiety  or  vigilance.  But  we  have  all  to 
maintain  our  connection  with  Christ  through 
duties  and  trials  that  test  our  power  of  en- 
durance; and  the  sooner  we  realize  that,  the 
better  for  ourselves.  Jesus  does  not  dis- 
guise the  difficulties  ahead.  He  does  not  at- 
tract men  by  promising  them  smooth  seas 
and  fair  wind.  The  honor  he  does  to  our 
nature  is  to  call  for  its  highest  powers 
of  endurance  and  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
risks  and  demands  of  the  situation.  "  He 
will  be  saved  who  holds  out  to  the  very  end," 
instead  of  collapsing  weakly  and  growing 
tired  of  the  cause.  This  word  is  intelli- 
gible in  the  light  of  the  common  fact  that 
we  are  apt  to  grow  tired  even  of  what  is 
good,  just  because  it  is  the  same  thing 
which  meets  us  day  by  day.  It  requires 
will-power  and  energy  to  keep  steadily  at  a 
long  task  when  the  first  enthusiasm  and 
interest  may  have  waned.  The  sheer  mo- 
notony of  duty  may  lead  to  wavering,  no 
less  than  actual  dangers.  On  the  other 
hand,  perseverance  is  the  crowning  quality 
of  life.  Gibbon  once  spoke  of  the  armies 
of  the  Boman  republic  as  ''sometimes  de- 
feated in  battle,  always  victorious  in  war," 
and  this  explains  the  best  experience  of 
faith;  no  amount  of  casual  checks  can  be 
allowed  to  arrest  the  main  issue,  and  those 
who  hold  out,  through  success  and  defeat 
alike,  are  sure  to  prevail. 

The  comfort  of  the  text  lies  in  its  bracing 
atmosphere  of  promise.  We  can  not  be  re- 
minded too  often  that  our  very  word  "  cojn- 
fort"  comes  from  the  root  of  "bravery," 
and  that  comfort  ought  always  to  rally  and 
reenforce  us,  instead  of  weakly  relaxing  our 
powers.    The  "comforts"  of  Christ  do  not 


June  9 — Jesus  Faces  Betrayal 
and  Denial    (Mark  14 :  10-72) 

The  conduct  of  Jesus  at  this  period  illus- 
trates the  wise  union  of  pTude^ce  and 
courage  which  is  essential  in  facing  danger. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  he 
takes  precautions  quietly  to  secure  oppor- 
tunities  for  himself  and    his    disciples  to 
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have  intercourse  amid  the  intrigaes  of  his 
enemies.  Ue  neither  rashes  into  danger  nor 
does  he  quail  before  it  when  it  comes.  His 
self-possession  comes  out  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  makes  on  the  last  evening. 

(1)  He  will  not  allow  the  ordinary  wor- 
ship to  be  interrupted  (14:12-25).  But 
(2)  he  put  a  new  meaning  into  the  old  rite. 
What  he  was  and  "what  he  was  to  do  in- 
volved a  change  which  set  the  passover  meal 
in  an  entirely  new  light.  (3)  He  admits 
the  need  of  sympathy  (14:  33f).  Even  for 
him  it  is  not  enough  to  pray  alone;  the  sense 
of  fellowship  is  needful  in  a  crisis.  He 
took  the  three  disciples  with  him,  asking  for 
their  prayers  and  presence.  Little  as  they 
could  enter  into  the  mystery  of  his  fate, 
they  could  at  least  give  him  the  support  of 
their  sympathy.  (4)  Yet  this  failed  him. 
They  were  too  tired  and  self -absorbed  to 
rise  above  their  own  feelings.  From  their 
apathy  Jesus  had  to  turn  to  his  unfailing 
resource  in  prayer  to  the  Father. 

The  words  of  the  golden  text  contrast  this 
attitude  with  that  of  the  disciples.  Jesus 
watched  and  prayed;  hence,  when  the  test- 
ing crisis  came,  he  was  not  taken  aback,  but 
preserved  his  faith  and  remained  faithful 
to  the  will  of  God.  "  Watch  and  pray,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation.''  The  tempta- 
tion was  the  approaching  crisis,  which  would 
be  a  severe  tri^  he  knew,  to  their  courage. 
When  he  adds,  "  the  spirit  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak,"  he  does  not  intend  to 
apologize  for  any  possible  failure.  This  is 
how  we  are  apt  to  read  the  words,  end  we 
make  the  further  mistake  of  reading  "  will- 
ing" in  a  weakened  sense.  But  Jesus  said, 
"the  spirit  is  eager,"  and  he  was  warning 
them  against  the  handicap  of  the  lower  na- 
ture, against  the  weakness — ^moral  and  physi- 
cal— ^which  is  apt  to  damp  the  energy  of  the 
spirit  of  man.  To  "  watch  and  pray  "  is  to 
put  forth  the  energy  of  the  spirit.  But  the 
disciples  refused  to  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  Peter  and  the  rest  were 
perfectly  sure  that  they  would  prove  heroes 
on  the  battle-field  (verse  31) ;  they  resented 
any  suggestion  or  warning  as  a  reflection 
on  their  loyalty.  And  the  result  (verses 
50,  72)  is  a  commentary  upon  their  strong 
words  and  their  weak  efforts. 

What  Hhe  golden  text  enforces  is  a  double 
truth  about  prayer,  which  is  illustrated  in 
the  whole  passage.  (1)  Prayer  is  not  a 
reverie;  it  is  not  a  drift  of  pious  feelings  or 


ideas;  to  pray  demands  mental  and  physical 
energy.  "Watch  and  pray."  The  praying 
man  must  be  on  the  alert,  with  his  faculties 
braced  up.  Nowhere  in  the  spiritual  life 
does  the  need  of  self -centred  become  more 
urgent  than  in  prayer^  if  prayer  is  to  be 
effective.  (2)  Prayer  is  a  protection  against 
temptation.  Jesus  found  it  so,  and  he  would 
have  his  disciples  realize  that  it  is  by  their 
grasp  of  God's  will  in  prayer  that  they  as- 
sure their  victories  over  the  temptations 
which  meet  them  in  the  outside  world.  For 
temptation.  Jesus  found  it  so  and  he  would 
taken  at  its  own  estimate.  And  prayer  is  the 
effort  of  the  human  soul  to  see  sin  as  God 
sees  it,  and,  in  face  of  it,  to  see  his  will,  to 
choose  it,  to  cleave  to  it,  whatever  happens. 


June  16 — Jesus  on  the  Cross 

(Mark  15:  1-47) 

The  trial,  the  condemnation,  and  the 
mockery  of  Jesus  (1-29)  lead  up  to  the 
last  act  of  the  tragedy.  On  the  threshold  of 
this  a  little  incident  is  noted  (21-22) 
which  introduces  a  new  figure  in  the  story. 
The  military  guard  compelled  a  man  from 
the  country  to  carry  the  short  cross-beam 
under  which  Jesus  was  staggering.  This 
man,  Simon,  must  have  become  eventually  a 
member  of  the  CSiurch,  and  the  interesting 
poict  to  notice  is  that  he  owed  his  soul  to 
this  rude  interference  with  his  private 
plans.  Had  he  been  left  to  himself,  he 
probably  would  have  hurried  past  the  pro- 
cession. But  the  military  exigencies  ruth- 
lessly drew  him  into  the  tragedy,  and  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  Jesus  on  the 
cross  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for 
him.  How  many  know  what  this  means? 
There  may  be  a  sacrament  for  us  in  the 
things  we  have  to  do  against  our  wills. 
When  our  private  aims  and  interests  are  in- 
terrupted, say,  by  some  great,  outside,  na- 
tional crisis,  we  at  first  resent  it;  but  some- 
times it  opens  out  into  larger  and  deeper 
views  of  life,  and  the  very  responsibilities 
which  seem  irksome  and  undignified  to  be- 
gin with  may  be  a  disguised  blessing  for 
us,  once  we  shoulder  them.  Life  would  be 
poorer  for  many  people,  as  it  would  have 
been  for  Simon  the  CJyrenian,  if  it  were  left 
to  itself. 

From  the  well-known  story  of  the  cruci- 
fixion we  may  select  these  points  for  em- 
phasis:    (1)  Jesus  refused  to  dull  his  facul- 
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ties  with  a  drug  (verse  23)  ;  he  would  give 
back  his  soul  to  God  in  clear  consciousness 
of  the  end,  even  altho  that  meant  pain  and 
torture.  (2)  He  was  misunderstood  to  the 
very  last  (verses  33-36).  (3)  The  testi- 
mony of  the  army  captain,  "Truly  this 
man  was  the  Son  of  God,"  really  was, 
"Truly  this  man  was  a  Son  of  God" — t.c., 
a  semidivine  hero;  it  is  not  a  confession  of 
faith,  such  as  Chrtetians  would  make,  but 
an  involuntary  tribute  of  adjuration  for  the 
vitality  and  courage  with  which  Jesus  died. 
(4)  The  coincidence  noted  in  verse  38  is 
meant  to  illustrate  what  no  one  realized  at 
the  time — ^the  effect  .produced  by  the  death 
of  Jesus  upon  the  relation  between  God  and 
men.  During  theJong,  dragging  hours  of  the 
crucifixion  the  scoff  had  risen  from  the  re- 
ligious authorities:  "He  saved  others, but 
he  can  not  save  iiimself  I  "  But  by  his  de- 
votion to  God,  consummated  on  the  cross, 
Jesus  saved  others  in  a  far  higher  sense; 
instead  of  having  merely  raised  one  or  two 
from  death  or  dieadly  sickness,  as  the 
Pharisees  reflected  he  had  done,  he  was  sav- 
ing untold  multitudes  from  the  spiritual 
death  of  separation  from  the  living  God. 
This  work  was  being  done  for  men  while 
they  were  tottUly  unconscious  of  it. 


June  23 — Je^iis  Triumphant 

Over  Death   (Mark  16:  1-20) 

The  gospel  of  Mark  really  ends  with  verse 
8.  What  follows  is  a  later  addition,  in- 
tended to  complete  a  narrative  which  had 
been  broken  off,  either  because  Mark  was 
prevented  from  finishing  it  or  because  the 
last  leaf  was  lost  at  an  early  date.* 

The  story  of  verses  1-8  be^ns  with  two 
dramatic  touches,  which  throw  into  relief 
the  subsequent  events.  The  women  had  no 
idea  of  any  resurrection.  They  were  re- 
signed to  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  died  and 
that  all  they  could  do  was  to  pay  the  last 
offices  of  love  to  his  body.  Yet  he  was  doing 
for  them  a  work  which  they  never  realized  I 
Then,  they  wondered  how  to  get  at  his  body, 
when  the  large  boulder  was  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb.  Such  were  their  naive, 
needless  fears.  The  three  women  were  not 
hoping  against  hope;  they  had  no  hope  at 
all ;  the  one  thought  that  filled  their  hearts, 
as  they  went  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
that  Easter  morning,  was  the  prospect  of 

^  See  article  on  pp.  450-455. 


being  able  to  show  a  last  act  of  homage  to 
their  dead  Master. 

Note  that  the  first  message  of  the  resur- 
rection is  a  commission  (verse  7) :  "Go  and 
tell  his  disciples."  The  faith  of  Easter  is 
to  be  imparted.  It  is  a  concern  for  more 
than  ourselves,  a  joy  and  a  hope  to  be  trans- 
mitted and  shared.  This  is  indeed  the  law 
of  all  spiritual  comfort.  No  one  can  real- 
ize the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  without  a  sense 
of  immediate  responsibility  for  passing  it 
on  to  others.  Every  experience  of  God's 
goodness  in  the  land  of  the  living  makes  ns 
instinctively  realize  that  this  is  meant  for 
more  than  ourselves. 

Note  further  that  the  women  were  quali- 
fied for  their  faith  and  service  by  their 
•previous  life.  They  were  women  "who 
had  followed  him  when  he  was  in  Galilee, 
and  waited  on  him."  Two  of  them  were 
mothers  who  had  let  their  sons  go  to  win  his 
company ;  the  third  t)wed  her  soul  to  Jesus, 
who  had  given  her  a  clean,  ordered  life. 
Already  they  knew  what  it  was  to  subordi- 
nate their  own  lives  to  him,  and  it  was  their 
dutiful,  self-sacrificing  temper,  their  readi- 
ness to  abandon  themselves  to  his  will  and 
word,  which  qualified  them  to  receive  and 
believe  the  Easter  message. 

And  yet,  note  thirdly,  the  first  effect  was 
panic  The  natural  emotion  of  terror 
(verse  8)  overcame,  for  the  moment,  all 
other  ideas  in  their  mind.  The  news  was 
80  startling  •  that  they  felt  unable  or  un- 
willing to  say  anything  about  it.  So  Mark's 
grospel  ends,  but  the  gospel  of  Christ  did  not 
end  there.  Terror  is  never  the  last  phase 
of  faith.  A  temporary  fear  may  pass  over 
the  sun,  like  a  cloud;  but  the  cloud  passes. 
It  is  part  of  the  honesty  of  the  record  that 
this  transient  terror  is  admitted.  Mark  does 
not  make  out  that  the  women  were  absolute 
heroines.  They  had  passions  like  ourselves, 
moods  of  alarm  that  for  a  time  prevent  us 
from  doing  our  duty  or  from  saying  whsft 
we  ought  to  say.  But  eventually  faith 
triumphs  over  these  obstacles. 


June  30 — JRevierv:  Jesus  Christ 
Our  Redeemer  and  Lord 

The  three  golden  texts  selected  for  this 
lesson  bring  out  what  is  central  in  the  per- 
son and  work  of  our  Lord. 

"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing  God"  (Matt.  16:16),  denotes  the  re- 
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latioiL  of  Jesus  to  the  past  history  and  hopes 
of  God's  people.  He  is  the  real  Messiah,  the 
fulfilment  of  all  that  the  faith  of  Israel 
looked  for  on  earth.  Jesus  is  our  Bedeemer 
and  Lord,  in  the  line  of  God's  saving  {>ur- 
pose  from  the  beginning.  There  were  antic- 
ipations of  him,  and,  altho  he  transcended 
these  as  "  th%  Son  of  the  living  God,"  he  did 
justice  to  them.  The  Old  Testament  does 
not  explain  Jesus,  but  Jesus  explains  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  very  word  "  Christ "  is 
a  constant  reminder  that  our  redemption  is 
rooted  in  history,  just  as  "  the  Son  of  the 
living  God"  reminds  us  that  God's  redeem- 
iug  purpose  controls  history  to-day  as  ever. 

The  second  golden  text  shows  us  the  con- 
fidence inspired  -by  this  saving  purpose :  ^*  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel;  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth."  One  might  be  ashamed 
of  a  test  which  broke  down  in  one's 
hands,  which  failed  to  answer  our  ex- 
pectations of  its  efficiency.  But  no  one  who 
has  ever  tried  to  apply  the  -gospel  to  human 
life  has  despaired  of  its  effectiveness.  "  It 
is  God's  power."  And  its  power  lies  in  its 
human  range;  it  is  not  parochial  nor  liYnited, 
but  of  universal  application.  Given  an  at- 
mosphere of  faith,  the  gospel  edn  work.  It 
requires  faith  to  be  eflfective,  but  only  faith 
— ^not  nationtUity  or  race  or  any  endowment 
of  mind.  And  faith  is  a  universal  capacity. 
No  one  need  hesitate  about  the  prospects  of 
the  gospel  in  any  condition  or  sphere  of  hu- 
manity, for  the  Jesus  who  is  Bedeemer  and 
Lord  has  ''opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  all  believers."  We  could  not  have  any 
confidence  in  a  God  of  favorites  or  in  a 
racial  (Jod.  We  can  have  absolute  confidence 
in  a  God  whose  power  is  coextensive  with  hu- 
manity; and  the  message  of  such  a  God  is 
the  "  goodness  "  which  inspires  us  with  cour- 
age as  we  face  the  situation  of  our  race. 

This  condition  of  faith  emerges  in'  John 
3:16:  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life."  The*  three  words  here  are 
love,  faith,  and  life.  Faith,  as  Vinet  used  to 
say,  is  not  believing  we  are  saved;  it  is 
believing  we  are  loved.  God's  love  is  the 
beginning  of  it.  all:  "GcTd  so  loved  that 
ho" — spoke f  no,  speaking  wodld  not  be 
enough.  Love's  supreme  manifestation  is 
sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  itself  in  the  hi^est 
interest  of  others.    "God  so  loved  that  he 


gave,"  and  gave  of  his  own  life  for  men. 
All  love  is  the  personal  desire  for  the  good 
of  its  object,  a  desire  which  culminates  in 
self-sacrifice.  And  the  response  to  this  is 
faiUi.  Faith  is  the  answer  to  revelation, 
the  revelation  of  a  divine  love.  And  the  su- 
preme evidence  of  that  love  is  Jesus  Christ. 
When  our  faith  yields  to  his  love,  life  is  the 
outcome,  for  love  is  the  imparting  of  its 
own  life.  God  gives  his  life  through  love, 
and  faith  is  the  union  of  our  souls  with  our 
Lord  and  Bedeemer,  the  relation^ip  into 
which  any  and  every  soul  of  man  is  meant 
to  enter.  A  "  living  God  "  is  a  loving  God ; 
such  is  the  new  definition  in  the  gospel  of 
Jc8us  Christ.  Therefore  to  be  really 
''alive"  is  for  man  to  trust  himself  to  his 
love  as  it  meets  him  in  Jesus  Christ. 


Christianity  and  Post-bellmn 
Reconstruction 

"Whatever  forms  reconstruction  may 
take,  ^Christianity  will  have  its  part  to  play 
in  making  the  new  Europe.  It  will  be  able 
to  point  to  the  terrible  vindication  of  its 
doctrines  in  the  misery  and  ruin  which  have 
overtaken  a  world  which  has  rejected  its 
valuations  and  scorned  its  precepts.  It  is 
not  Christianity  which  has  been  judged  and 
condemned  at  the  bar  of  civilization;  it  Is 
civilization  which  has  destroyed  itself  be- 
cause it  has  honored  Christ  with  its  lips 
while  its  heart  has  been,  far  from  him.  But 
a  spiritual  religion  can  win  a  victory  only 
within  its  own  sphere.  It  can  promise  no 
Deuteronomic  catalog  of  blessings  and  curs- 
ings to  those  who  obey  or  disobey  its  prin- 
ciples. Social  happiness  and  peace  would 
certainly  follow  a  whole-hearted  acceptance 
of  Christian  principles;  but  they  would  not 
certainly  bring  wealth  or  empire.  'Phil- 
osophy,' said  Hegel,  'will  bake  no  man's 
bread';  and  it  is  only  in  a  spiritual  sense 
that  the  meek-spirited  can  expect  to  jKMisess 
the  earth.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  <that  a  Christian  nation  would  be 
unable  to  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  A  nation  in  which  every  citizen 
endeavored  to  pay  his  way  and  to  help  his 
neigUbor  would  be  in  no  danger  of  servitude 
or  extinction.  The  mills  of  Gh>d  grind 
slowly,  but  the  future  does  not  belong  to 
lawless  violence.  In  the  long  run,  the 
wisdom  that  is  from  above  will  be  justified 
in  her  children."— W.  B.  INQB,  in  TJWi 
Quarteriy  Beview. 
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"I  'SPBCT  I  growed;  nobody  never  made 
me."  You  recognize  the  words  of  Topey  in 
Unde  TofiCs  Cabin,  "I  'spect  I  growed." 
Topsy  was  right.  She  did  grow.  Growth  is 
characteristic  of  life.  Dead  things  become 
larger  only  by  addition  from  without ;  living 
things  grow.  Moreover,  higher  forms  of  life 
require  more  growth  and  more  time  to  grow. 
There  are  low  organisms  that  reach  maturity 
in  less  than  an  hour.  After  some  weeks  of 
growth,  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  young  English 
sparrow  from  its  parents.  The  colt  gets  up 
on  its  feet  and  walks  around  soon  after 
birth.  The  prolongation  of  infancy  finds 
its  most  striking  example  in  the  human 
family.  The  baby  takes  a  year  to  learn  to 
walk  and  about  two  years  to  learn  to  talk. 
The  law  does  not  recognize  the  maturity  of 
the  boy  till  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
His  education  can  not  even  then  be  com- 
plete. Moral  and  spiritual  growth  can  never 
end.  As  long  as  men  live  4iiey  must  strive 
to  "grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ."  Young 
men:  yoti  have  reached  that  point  in  your 
life  when  you  are  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious  of  yourself,  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  living  units  of  a  great  universe,  that  you 
are  growing  physically,  mentally,  and  spiri- 
tually, and  your  training  at  Nazareth  Hall 
has  shown  you  that  you  have  not  done  grow- 
ing. The  motto  of  the  Hall  and  of  the 
class,  "Plus  Ultra,*'  clearly  reveals  that. 
Are  you  now  ready  to  hear  the  words  of  the 
text!  "Grow  up  to  him  in  all  things'' 
(Eph.  4:15).  In  the  holy  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  I  bring  you  this  message — that  in 
all  things  you  should  grow  up  in  God  and 
in  Christ. 

And  the  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this : 
thd  importance  of  attending  to  yodr  growth, 
"  Grow  up."  Indeed,  you  need  not  worry 
about  the  process  of  growth.  You  probably 
do  not  know  how  your  food  is  changed  into 
your  living  body  or  how  energy  is  stored  in 
the  cells  of  your  organism.     You  are  not 


conscious  of  your  increasing  size.  You  do 
not  feel  your  muscles  grow  nor  your  mind 
expand  as  you  learn  your  lessons  day  by 
day.  But  you  must  see  to  the  means  of 
growth.  You  must  observe  the  laws  of 
health  for  physical  growth,  the  laws  of  edu- 
cation for  intellectual  growth,  and  the  laws 
of  morals  and  of  God  for  spiritual  growth. 
Observe  the  laws  and  the  growth  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

The  impoitance  of  observing  the  laws 
which  are  the  means  of  growth  may  best  be 
emphasized  by  showing  you  what  results 
from  an  interference  with  the  means  of 
growth.  Charles  S.  Stratton  is  a  famous 
American  whose  fame  none  of.  you  cares  to 
have.  When  Barnum  discovered  him,  he 
was  only  twenty-four  inches  high  and  he 
never  was  taller  than  forty  inches.  Barnum 
called  him  "  Tom  Thumb," andexhibited him 
among  a  lot  of  other  curiosities.  There 
was  no  greatness  in  his  smallness,  but  to 
exhibit  himself  was  the  only  way  he  had  of 
making  a  living.  That  was  a  case  of  a  child 
being  bom  into  the  world  with  something 
that  prevented  the  normal  physical  growth. 
What  a  grief  it  must  have  been  to  him  and 
to  his  parents  I  Hie  world  can  not  use  the 
pigmies,  the  dwarfs,  the  Lilliputians,  the 
Tom  Thumbs.  God  never  intended  men  to 
be  weaklings.  Our  bodies  are  to  be  temples 
of  God  and  strong  to  serve  our  Maker  and 
humanity. 

Much  greater  is  the  pity  when  children 
are  bom  into  the  world  who  do  not  grow 
intellectually.  The  mind  is  a  greater  gift 
of  God  than  the  body.  Man  is  what  he  is 
because  he  can  think.  How  sad  the  state 
of  a  person  who  remains  a  child  in  knowl- 
edge, whose  powers  of  mind  do  not  devdop. 
Worse  yet,  if  an  abnormal  condition  sets  in, 
insanity  may  result.  The  horrors  of  an  in- 
sane asylum!  The  normal  man  can  not  know 
whether  the  insane  suffer  'or  not  from  their 
abnormal  condition — ^but  the  relatives  do. 
And  such  a  life  is  useless  to  God  and  man. 
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Most  pitiful  it  is  when  haman  beings  are 
born  into  the  world  phyBieally  and  intel- 
lectuallj  normal  but  do  not  grow  spiri- 
tually. Moral  stagnation  is  terrible.  Sin  is 
the  mosrt  awful  thing  in  ttie  world.  It  is 
not  only  linked  with  ignorance  and  physical 
degeneration  but  strong  men  often  are  weak 
in  morals.  Bright  men  maj  be  mean.  Poe 
had>  a  brilliant  intellec{  but  was  entirely 
lacking  in  moral  impulses;  his  life  was  one 
of  shame.  Of  Bacon  Pope  said  that  he  was 
'*  the  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 
Nothing  is  more  terrible  than  sin.  It  spoils 
a  man's  life  more  quickly  and  more  hope- 
lessly than  anything  else.  The  sinner  soon 
Icams  that  he  has  made  a  shipwreck  of  life 
and  despises  himself.  The  world  looks  on 
him  with  contempt.  His  parents  and  rela- 
tives grieve  over  him.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  greatest  sorrow  in  the  world?  Fail- 
ure in  business  on  .the  part'  of  a  man  who 
has  tried  hard  to  succeed f  No.  Poverty? 
No.  Sickness?  No.  An  open  grave,  into 
which  parents  see  the  body  of  a  loved  child 
lowered?  No.  Ck>me  with  me  and  see  the 
Christian  father  and  mother  whose  son  or 
daughter  has  learned  evil  in  the  synagog 
of  Satan  and  is  living  a  life  of  sin  and 
shame.  In  such  parents'  hearts  you  will  find 
anguish;  in  their  eyes  you  will  see  tears. 
There  is  no  sorrow  Tike  unto  this  in  all  the 
earth.  Need  I  say  anything  more  to  you, 
young  men,  about  the  importance  of  watch- 
ing your  means  of  growth?  You  have  a 
lifetime  to  grow  before  you.  See  to  it  that 
you  do  grow  into  all  that  is  good.  If  you 
do  not,  you  will  certainly  grow  into  all  that 
is  evil  and  you  will  spoil  your  own  life,  dis- 
honor your  parents  and  your  school,  and 
outrage  God  by  spoiling  your  life. 

In  the  second  place,  our  text  calls  for  an 
all-round  deveiopment.  "Grow  up  in  all 
things."  In  moral  and  religious  things  this 
is  entirely  possible  and  our  Bible  plainly 
calls  for  it.  It  is  possible  to  be  spiritually 
well-developed  and  live  to  the  glory  of  God. 
It  is  not  possible  in  one  sermon  to  emphasize 
every  point  in  a  well-rounded  religious  char- 
acter. Permit  me  to  present  several  points 
of  special  importance  to  boys  and  young 
men.  Grow  in  the  power  of  self -repression. 
Boys,  there  is  much  good  in  the  world,  but 
also  very  much  evil.  No  matter  where  you 
came  from,  or  where  you  are  going  after 
commencement,  your  environment  will  hold 
out  many  allurements.     But   the  worst   is 


this:  there  are  evil  tendencies  and  foul 
passions  within  your  human  nature.  Some- 
thing within  responds  so  easily  to  the  allure- 
ments from  without.  Now  youth  is  very 
apt  to  argue  that  these  passions  were  made 
for  indulgence.  But  that  is  not  true.  See 
St.  Paul's  vigorous  statement  in  1  Cor.  6: 13. 
They  were  made  tp  be  mastered.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  passions  have  a  purpose.  You 
thirst  for  water,  and  water  was  made  to  be 
drunk — ^but  not  for  you  to  drown  yourself. 
You  hunger  for  food,  and  food  was  made  to 
be  eaten — ^but  not  to  ruin  your  digestion. 
Even  the  cigaret  and  liquor  may  have  been 
made  for  a  purpose,  but  the  only  one  I  can 
think  of  is  to  kill  fools.  Because  young 
people  are  so  apt  to  argue  that  nature's, 
passions  *are  made  for  indulgenee,  therefore 
so  many  of  them  go  astray.  The  "gun- 
men" wjio  were  executedr  in  New  York  a 
few  years  ago  were  all  young  men.  The 
vast  majority  of  criminals  are  young  men. 
Young  men  are  the  kings  of  the  earth  in 
this  age  as  never  before,  but  so  many  of 
them  fall  into  tiie  slime-pits  of  the  vale  of 
Siddim — the  characteristic  temptations  and 
'  allurements  of  their  own  hearts  and  of  this 
age. 

Over  against  this  let  me  vigorously  preach 
Christian  self-repression.  Those  evil  pas- 
sions within  you — ^fight  them  down.  "I 
keep  under  my 'body."  The  most  important 
battle  of  the  world  was  not  Gettysburg, 
Waterloo,  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  or  Ver- 
dun. For  all  I  know,  it  may  be  going  on 
right  now — in  your  heart.  The  fight  for 
self-mastery  is  for  each  man  the  most  im- 
portant battle  in  the  world.  Upon  its  out- 
come hangs  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
human  life  and  an  eternal  destiny.  Be  a 
hero  in  this  strife.  Failure  here  spells  ruin 
forever. 

And  you  can  win  this  battle  more  easily 
to-day  than  to-morrow,  in  youth  than  in  age. 
Those  evil  tendencies  are  only  beginning  to 
show  their  power  now.  Boot  them  out  now. 
Later  they  will  tear  a  larger  wound.  Becall 
the  old  story  of  the  Greek  boy  who  caught 
a  quail  in  the  meadow,  abused  it  terribly, 
and  finally  gouged  out  both  its  eyes.  He 
was  caught  in  the  act,  led  before  the  judges, 
condemned  fo  death,  led  out  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  tortured  the  quail,  and  put  to 
death.  Was  it  just?  No.  The  wise  judges 
argued  .this  way:  A  boy  with  such  cruel 
instincts  wHl  grow  up  a  man  dlangerous  to 
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human  society,  therefore  he  most  be  put  to 
death  before  his  cruel  instincts  can  become 
fuUy  developed  and  t)efore  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  commit  an  awful  crime. 
What  they  should  have  eaid  is  this:  That 
the  cruel  instincts  within  the  boy  must  be 
put  to  death  in  youth,  so  that  he  may  grow 
up  to  be  a  kind  and  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. Boys,  get  into  this  fight  against 
the  evil  there  is  in  your  hearts  and  be  vic- 
torious! 

Grow  also  in  self-realization.  Some  boy 
may  be  thinking:  Yes,  we  are  hearing  the 
old  story ;  to  be  a  Christian  means  to  Idve 
without  the  fun  of  living,  to  deny  yourself 
the  dearest  pleasures,  to  liang  your  head  and 
make  yourself  generally  miserable.  But 
that  definition  of  the  Christian  life  is  as 
accurate  as  the  definition  of  a  lobster  as  told 
of  by  Huxley.  A  student,  told  to  describe  a 
lobster,  was  evidently  unable  to  do  so,  but 
did  what  students  in  our  country  call 
"making  a  stab  at  it."  He  wrote:  "A 
lobster  is  a  red  fish  that  walks  backward.'' 
The  instructor  who  corrected  the  paper 
wrote  under  the  answer  something  like  this: 
"This  is  reaHy  a  splendid  description  of  a* 
lobster,  except  for  three  things,  first,  the 
lobster  is  not  a  fish;  secondly,  the  lobster  is 
not  ried,  and  thirdly,  the  lobster  does  not 
walk  backward.  In  every  other  respect  the 
answer  is  perfect."  Christianity  does  nol 
mean  subtraction — ^but  subtraction  only  of 
what  is  bad.  In  other  respects  it  means 
addition.  It  adds  health,  hope,  joy,  and 
power  to  life.  Away  with  your  head- 
hanging  humbug  I 

There  is  not  only  evil  in  your  environ- 
ment and  nature.  A  good  God  has  placed 
many  good  tendencies  and  'benevolent  im- 
pulses in  you.  You  probably  have  had  a 
long  line  of  godly  ancestors,  from  tvhom  yoa 
may  have  inherited  noble  traits.  Your 
parents  have  urged  you  to  be  good  and  true 
ever  since  you  were  able  to  understand  their 
words.  Nazareth  Hall  has  instilled  the 
noblest  ideals  into  your  minds.  Conscience 
is  warning  you  against  the  impure  and  the 
wrong.  It  is  urging  you  with  its  divine 
voice  to  seek  the  noblest  and  the  best.  And 
God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness 
in  your  hearts.  God's  Spirit  is  pleading 
with  you  for  your  souls.  Boys,  if  it  is  true 
that  there  is  enough  evil  in  any  one  of  us, 
if  developed,  to  send  us  to  perdition,  it  is 
also  true  that  there  are  enough  noble  im> 


pulses  in  us,  if  developed,  to  make  as  saints 
of  God. 

The  trouble  with*  the  vast  majority  of  us 
is  that  we  do  -not  succeed  in  letting  the  good 
in  us  grow  to  perfection.  Either  we  do  not 
try  hard  enough  or  we  try  in  the  wrong 
way.  A  few  men  are  thoroughly  good — a 
few  are  entirdy  bad.  Most  men  are  half 
good  and  'half  bad.  That  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  When  Colonel  Roose- 
velt was  president  of  our  country,  his 
daughter  said  that  if  her  father  had  chosen 
to  be  bad  he  would  have  .been  the  -worst 
man  in  the  United  States.  Choose  what  you 
want  to  be  and  then  be  that  entirely.  Bo 
not  increase  the  number  who  are  good,  part 
of  the  time  and  bad  the  test  of  the  time. 
Such  people  reaHy  are  not  good  at  alL 
Some  time  ago  when  I  was  riding  through 
a  neighboring  town,  the  trolley-car  stopt 
for  quite  a  while  at  a  crossing.  A  man  was 
seen  stumbling  along  as  if  intoxicated.  The 
sidewalk  was  hardly  wide  enough  for  him. 
He  stopt  in  front  of  a  little  shop  and  it 
was  pitiful  to  see  his  efforts  to  grasp  a 
foot-long  key  and  insert  it  into  Ihe  lock  of 
the  door.  He  succeeded  after  many  fruit- 
less efforts.  He  was  n^t  intoxicated,  but 
afflicted  with  locomotor  ataxia.  He  had  all 
the  usual  parts  of  the  human  body,  but  he 
could  not  properly  coordinate  the  voluntary 
functions  of  his  organs.  He  had  a  complete 
hand,  but  he  could  not  control  it  readily  and 
accurately.  How  many  are  afflicted  with 
moral  ataxia  f  They  have  the  noble  im- 
pulses, but  they^o  not  work  them  out  They 
would  like  to  be  godly,  but  they  are  not 
godly.  They  know  it  is  right  and  good  to 
be  Christians,  but  they  are  not  Christians. 
Whatever  good  is  in  you — work  it  out. 

In  the  third  place,  ''Grow  up  into  him," 
into  CSirist  Jesus.  Become  like  him.  Do  a 
great  deal  more  than  accept  the  theories 
of  life  and  principles  of  action  and  religious 
ideas  he  announced.  Make  him  your 
Savior.  Surrender  your  life  to  him  and  by 
his  aid  work  out  tiie  success  of  your  lives 
and  your  salvation. 

In  no  other  sphere  but  the  religious  is  it 
possible  for  man  to  attain  the  best  he  hopes 
and  struggles  for.  Only  to  a  certain  point 
is  our  physical  and  intellectual  growth  under 
our  control.  It  is  said  that  Theodore  Boose- 
velt  left  college  a  tonsumptive.  He  deter- 
mined to  regain  health  and  vigor  by  life  on 
a  Western  ranch.    It  is  not  possible  to  asso- 
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eiate  the  idea  af  siekness  and  weakness  witii 
the  name  of  Boosevelt  He  has  been  and 
stiH  is  ^he  world's  great  expon^t  of  ihe 
atrennons  life. 

But  we  can  not  go  farther  than  a  eertain 
point  There  are  unalterable  laws  of  nature 
according  to  which  each  organism  must 
develop  in  harmony  with  the  forces  enfolded 
in  its  germ.  A  Bhode  Island  Bed  chick  can 
not  grow  into  a  Leghorn  hen.  A  black 
baby  can  not  grow  into  a  white  man  or 
woman,  no  matter  how  iiard  it  tries.  Little 
brother  may  confidently  say  to  his  older 
sister:  " ITl  be  a  man  before  you  yet."  In- 
tellectually there  are  limits  to  growth.  The 
best  school  in  the  world  can  not  make  a  dull 
brain  bright.  We  can  not  all  have  "a 
double-decker  brain,  and  harness  a  team 
with  a  logical  chain."  We  can  not  all  be 
'' double-first" — ^first  in  the  dassies  and  first 
in  -mathematies. 

But  in  morals  and  religion  we  can  all 
grow  into  vigor.  It  is  possible  to  live 
devoted  to  C3irist  and  to  God.  The  life  more 
abundant  may  *be  t)urs.  Not  because  our 
will-power  and  striving  will  do  more  in 
religion  than  it  will  do  in  the  physical  and 
intellectual  realm,  but  because  God  has 
made  special  provision  for  our  spiritual  life. 
That  is  why  our  text  admonishes  us  to  grow 
up  into  him,  "who  of  -God  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifi- 
catiouy  and  redemption." 


But  be  not  discouraged  if  your  growth  is 
not  sudden  and  startling.  You  have  grown 
fifteen  to  seventeen  years  already  and  have 
not  yet  reached  maturity.  The  process  is 
slow.  Last  summer  I  told  a  conference  in 
this  church  the  story  of  the  little  boy  who 
insisted  on  growing  up  ''right  now,"  who 
wanted  to  be  as  big  as  his  fathw  at  once. 
It  is  impossible.  Take  another  illustration. 
After  reaching  maturity,  our  food  no  longer 
enables  us  to  increase  in  size.  Yet  we  dare 
not  stop  eating.  Our  food  keeps  us  alive 
and  replenishes  our  energy  so  that  -we  may 
keep  on  working.  The  means  of  spiritual 
growth  may  not  result  in  a  startling  increase 
of  spiritual  wisdom  or  poww  at  any  one 
moment,  but  by  their  continual  use  the  germ 
of  life  God  has  placed  within  may  grow 
stronger,  purer,  holier,  and  always  into 
him. 

Therefore,  young  men,  use  these  simple 
means  intelligently  and  persistently.  Grow 
daily  into  him.  Add  daily  a  little  more  to 
your  knowledge,  to  your  faith,  to  your 
purity,  to  your  love,  to  your  devotion,  till 
you  all  come  "unto  a  i>erfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ."  Then  you  will  live  to  your  own 
highest  satisfaction,  to  the  joy  of  your  par- 
ents, to  the  honor  of  Nazareth  Hidl,  to  the 
good  of  your  fellow  men,  and  to  the  glory  of 
God — ^all  at  the  same  time.  And  may  Gk>d 
blesB  each  one  of  you.    Amen. 
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Now  these  things  happened  unto  them  by 
way  of  example;  and  they  were  written 
for  our  admonition  upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  ages  are  come. — 1  Oor.  10: 11. 

"Happened  unto  them  by  way  of  exam- 
ple," litendly,  by  way  of  type,  the  Greek 
word  being  typiJcos.  That  is,  the  happen- 
ings to  the  persons  referred  to  were  not 
exceptional  and  out  of  the  track  and  trend 
of  general  history,  breaks  in  the  web  of 
human  experience,  infractions  of  the  law  of 
continuity,  but  instances  illustrative  of  a 
universal  and  persistent  order.  The  per- 
sons and  the  happenings  were  tjrpioal  of 
persons  and  happenings  befalling  tiiem  ever 
recurrent  in  the  world's  story.  And  not  only 
the  persons  and  happenings  which  the 
apostle  here  cites,  but  all  that  have  stamped 
themselves  upon  the  world's  memory  in  the 


multiform  records  of  history,  literature,  and 
commemorative  institution  and  art.  They 
are  types  to  which  others  in  the  successive 
generations  of  mankind  correspond  and  in 
varied  setting  reproduce. 

History,  the  adage  says,  repeats  itself; 
and  it  ia  most  true  of  history  in  the  minuter 
form  of  biography.  Individuality .  is  not 
merged  in  the  grouping  process.  We  act  in 
freedom  and,  in  deepest  reality,  make  our- 
selves what  we  are.  But  neither  in  our 
goodness  nor  in  our  badness  are  we  original 
or  unique.  We  act  noWy  or  basely,  virtu- 
ously or  viciously,  in  ways  that  others  have 
outlined  in  their  no'bility  or  baseness,  truth 
or  falsity,  fidelity  or  unfai^ifulness,  in  the 
ages  that  have  gone  before.  And  the  rec- 
ords of  these  things  coming  to  us  from  the 
past  have  this  value — ^that  they  not  only 
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present  a  picture  in  which  we  may  trace 
our  own  likenees  and  form  an  impartial 
judgment  upon  ourselves  in  a  parallel  ease, 
but  also  show  us  how  in  our  freedom  we  may 
break  from  the  type  and  configure  our  lives 
to  a  different  ideal. 

In  the  deeper  ways  of  life  men  have  a 
quick  and  profound  sense  of  God.  In  life's 
shallower  ways  they  may  ignore  and  forget 
him.  They  may  buy  and  sell,  trade  and 
traffic,  plan  and  build,  end  pursue  their 
varied  temporal  aims  and  ends  on  the  com* 
mon  level  of  earth's  secular  practise,  and 
the  thought  of  God,  which  is  ever  in  the 
background  of  their  minds,  may  never  be 
brought  to  the  fore.  But  in  life's  deeper 
ways,  when  the  deeper  sensibilities  are 
touched,  the  deeper  consciousness  is  stirred, 
the  deeper  realities  challenge,  and  the 
deeper  issues  press;  when,  in  a  word,  we 
become  alive  and  aware,  know  ourselves 
and-  act  in  view  of  what  we  are  and  are 
related  to,  then  we  become  aware  of  God. 
We  see  him,  feel  him,  hear  his  voice,  and 
know  by  plainest  -Intintation  the  dictates  of 
his  ineffable  will.  This  may  bs  colored  by, 
but  bears  no  essential  relation  to^  the  creed 
we  have  been  nurtured  in«  It  ia  the  out- 
come of  DO  apologetic,  the  TesuH  of  no 
argument  or  •deductive  process.  It  is  imme- 
diate and  springs  from  the  quickened 
activity  of  spiritual  faculties.  The  saint 
and  the  sinner  have  -it  equally  if  not  alike. 

There  must  be  some  true  relation,  some 
vital  kinship,  ay,  some  essential  identity 
even,  between  these  sensings  of  God  by  men 
to-day  and  t^ose  sensings  of  God  by  men 
of  an  earlier  time  which  we  name,  theopha- 
nies,  appearings,  or  jnanifestations  of  God. 
In  these  earlier  experiemses  of  .men  there  is 
an  externality,  a  concreteness,  a  dramatic 
quality,  quite  beyond  our  modem  experi- 
ence. Th^  Deity  took  -sensible  form  and  the 
divine  communications  came  through  sensi- 
ble media.  We  can  not  quite  understand 
this,  can  not  quite  sort  with  the  ancient  pat- 
tern the  tissue  of  our  modern  experience, 
but  we  feel  the  identity  we  can  not  explain. 
Was  it  that  in  those  earlier  times  men  had 
not  so  differentiated  their  physicsfl  and  their 
psychical  perceptions  as  they  have*  now,  ao 
that  the  latter  had  more  the*  effect  of  the 
former  than  is  the  case  with  ourselves  f  Or 
was  it  that  to  these  earlier  men  God"  came 
forth  from  his  own  inscrutable  realm  in 
ways  not  needed  nowf     We  can  not  tell. 


But  of  two  things  we  are  aasured.  We  are 
assured,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  reality  of 
those  old  theophanies.  These  stories,  so 
strange  and  wonder-worth,  are  essentiaUy 
true.  There  are  no  truer  records  in  aU  the 
library  of  human  experience.  Men  were 
never  more  earnest  and  sincere  than  as  they 
appear  in  these  storied.  Issues  of  utmost 
consequence  flowed  from  tiien^.  And  we  are 
assured,  in  the  second  piace,  of  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  our  sensings  of  God  with 
these  more  dramatic  experiences  of  our  fore- 
bears, however  difficult  it  may  be  to  demon- 
strate the  identity. 

We  apply  to  thcfee  experiences  of  th^  men 
of  an  earlier  time  the  general  designation 
"theophanies,"  as  naming  phenomena  of  a 
distinctive  class.  We  accept  or  dismiss  them 
thus,  stopping  with  the  recognition*  of  a 
common  quality  and  overlooking  the  special 
features  in  individual  instances.  But  wefind 
upon  xdoser  note  that  the  theophanied  to 
different  individuals  were  radically  differ- 
ent *in  occasion,  tone,  and  implication ;  and 
it  is  in-  these  differentia  that  their  intrinsic 
significance  Ilea. 

I.  ThxXB  we  find  that  Jacob's  theophanies 
had  this  x>eculiarity — ^that  they  cam^  to  him, 
when  he  was  in  trouble,  with  a  prelude  of 
sin.  They  had  as  ground-tone  the  throes  of 
repentance,  and  were  at  once  to  deepen  the 
repentance,  to  save  it  from  becoming  mere 
hopeless,  sordid,  paralyzing  remorse,  and  to 
lead  it.into  the  sanctity,  ihe  assurance,  and 
the  cleansing  and  recasting  of  a  divine 
saving  renovation.  They  were  the  rainbow 
of  promise,  whose  warp  is  the  teardrop  of 
earth  and  whose  woof  is  the  sunbeam  of 
heaven,  flung  across  the  stormy  sky  of  a 
guilt-laden  fear-opprest  soul. 

Iup  illustration  of  this  I  need  only  cite 
the  two  great  theophaxues  of  Bethel  and 
Peniel.  In  the  first,  Jacob  is  fleeing  from 
thd  face  of  a  wronged  and  angry  brother 
whom,  in  an  hour  of  physical  exhaustion,  he 
has  cozened  -of  his  birthright,  and,  in  the 
sacred  hour  of  tribal  transmission  and*  suc- 
cession, plagiarizing  that  brother's  person- 
ality, has  basely  filched  his  patrimonial 
blessing.  And  God  appears  to  the  miserable 
fugitive  as  he  rests  in  his  lonely  flight  on 
the  stony  ridge,  the  backbone  of  the  land 
bis  race  should  later  possess,  in  the  won- 
drous angel-dream  and  speaks  to  him  in 
the  wondrous  promise.  The  theophany  at 
Peniel  was  a  consistent  sequel.     Jacob  is 
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returning  from  his  long  sojourn  in  Padan- 
aram,  not  alone  now,  but  having  become  a 
man  of  family  and  substance.  But  guilty 
fear  ever  makes  a  man  lonely,  and  Jacob 
seeks  the  solitude  of  lonely  vigil  by  the 
brook  Jabbok,  as  consorting  with  the  giim 
solitude  of  his  soul,  for  the  soul-storm  that 
is  upon  him.  Jacob's  Hfe  has  been  settling 
back  into  the  old  waly  ways,  and  the  old 
guilty  fear  crests  up  again  as  he  hears  that 
Esau  with  a  mighty  f  oree  is  coming  to  meet 
Itinh.  And  in  this  second  great  crisis  God 
comes  to  him  again;  but  not  as  before;  not 
as  the  ladder  angels  and  the  voice  of 
promise,  burt^  as  an  angel  wrestler  and  a 
voi^  of  challenge.  It  will  be  necessary  that 
penitence  and  purpose  strike  a  deeper  note 
now.  Jacob  meets  the  intense  occasion, 
however,  and,  tho  broken  down  in  aH 
wherein  he  had  trusted,  yet,  in  clinging 
weakness  but  with  unyieitling  heart,  he 
conquers,  prevaOing  to  detain  the  departing 
angel;  and  he  emerges  from  the  scene  no 
longer  Jacob,  the  supplanter,  but  Israel,  the 
prince  of  €k>d. 

Now  there  are  men  of  this  type  to-day, 
men  whose  story  is  one  of  sinnings  and 
repentings,  repentings  und  sinnings,  new 
starts  in  the  better  way  and  new  deflections 
therefrom,  new  risings  and  new  falls.  We 
see  this  type  in  those  who  get  converted 
or  reconverted  in  every  revival.  Very 
notable  are  their  fervors  of  devotion  and 
their  punctilioif  of  service  in  these  spas- 
modic interludes.  They  are  geared  high 
under  the  psychic  strain.  But  their  subse- 
quent life  is  just  a  running  down  until 
another  gearing  up  occurs.  Ay,  and  count- 
less others,  in  range  upon  range,  with 
infinite  personal  variety,  are  yet  essentially 
alike  iif  this.  It  is  in  fact  a  feature  that 
more  or  less  marks  all  of  us.  Are  not  you 
and  I,  my  friends,  deeply  and^  painfully 
conscious  of  this  periodicity,  this  fluctuant 
tendency,  in  t)UT  lives  f 

Winning  and  repenting!— 4t  is  a  poor 
story.  But  sinning  and  repenting  are  B  vast 
remove  from  sinning  and  not  repenting. 
Thank  God  for  that  I  We  can  not  rest  in 
sin,  cm  not  run  our  lives  on  the  lower  levels 
with  absorbing  and  unbroken  satisfaction. 
Thank  God  for  the  revulsions,  however  in- 
duced, by  which  we  repudiate  the  unworthy 
ptfst  and  rise  by. •moral  recoil,  and  the 
released  spring  of  our  better  nature — sup- 
prest  and  overborne,  'but  still  vital  moral 


t-ature — to  the  better  things  which  befit  us 
and  belong  to  us.  Thank  God  for  the  can- 
eelings  and  renewals  of  repentance.  Thank 
God  for  those  moments  in  our  lives  in  which 
the  sordid  or  sodden  past  falls  off  from  us 
and  we  rise  ae  by  a  moral  miracle  to  the 
feel  and  vision,  the  light  and  air,  of  the 
true  and  holy. 

Thank  God,  also,  for  the  advances  of 
repentance,  for  the  deeper  note  thereof  with 
the  advancing  years,  the  deeper  response  to 
the  goodness  which  ever  challenges  even 
while  it  condemns  us,  the  deeper  acoords 
with  the  truer  and  finer  oonstructions  of 
ethi<ftd  and  spiritual  law,  the  deeper  dasp- 
ings  of  the  higher  ideals  and  good;  which 
also  axe  the  sign  of  moral  development, 
moral  progress.  By  this  sign,  in  sin's 
despite,  we  ^conquer.  Ay,  it  may  be  upon 
the  surge  of  our  last,  deepest,  truest  re- 
pentance that  our  spirit  shall  at  last  rise  to 
God  and,  beholding  his  face  in  righteous- 
ness, find  ineffable  ^tisf action,  awaking  in 
his  likeness. 

II.  The  theophanies  of  Abraham  tell  a 
different  story  and*  indicate  a  different  type 
of  character.  Abraham's  theophanies  crown 
and  set  forward  toward  further  consumma- 
tion, each  of  them,  some  heroism  of  renun- 
ciation or  devotion  and  are  the  unfolding 
scenes  in  a  life  of  faith,  the  punctuations 
of  divine  approval,  and  benediction  of  a 
progress  from  ^strength  to  strength  on  the 
uplandfi  of  God.  This  feature  marks  all  of 
them,  from  tha  one  at  Haran,  crowning  the 
first,  and  starting  'him  upon  the  second  of 
his  migrations,  to  the  last  of  th^  long  series 
at  Jehovah-jireh,  where  his  strange  sacrifice 
was  at  once  accepted  and  averted  and  the 
great  promise  was  given  which  made  his 
line  of  redeeming  significance  .to  the  race. 

We  look  upoup'such  lives  with  amazement. 
They  seem  not  only  out  of  class,  but  out  of 
category  with  our  own.  They  db  not  seem 
to  have  the  element  of  struggle  that  dis- 
turbs and  distorts  or  to  know  the  glooms 
that  shroud  and  darken  other  lives.  Their 
faith  and  virtue  seem  so  serene  and  sure. 
They  go  from  strength  to  strength  as  by 
natural  graduation.  But  we  do  not  know 
wUat  struggle  underlies  these  serene  effects, 
what  beasts  have  been  fought  at  Ephesus, 
<«  hat  4iot  passions  have  been  csdcined  in  hot- 
ter fires  of  sacred  and  indomitable  purpose, 
what  rampant  desire  'has  been-  restrained  by 
the   biting   curb    of    moral    manage,   what 
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houndB  of  ambition  bave  been  held  at  beel 
by  mandate  of  moral  authority! 

There  is  every  indication  that  Abraham 
was  of  a  family  of  some  consideration  in  the 
Chaldean  capital,  and  every  sign  that  he 
was  a  man  of  abounding  vitality  and  force, 
keenly  alive  and  amply  endowed  in  every 
element  of  personal  capacity  and  energy. 
A  tradition  not  quite  to  *be  ignored  makes 
him  to  have  been  connected  by  family  with 
the  established  religion  of  the  city  and 
empire,  his  father,  Terah,  being  of  priestly 
order  and  eminent  as  an  artificer  of  the 
images  employed  in  the  Chaldean  worship. 
How  much  therefore  he  had  to  renounce  and 
break  away  from  that  tugs  at  the  senses, 
the  heart,  ay^  the  very  soul  of  a  man! 
What  glamour  in  that  pompous  and  sensu- 
ous astronomic  nature-cult  in  which  he  had 
ieen  reared,  with  its  stupendous  temples, 
gorgeous  spectacles,  and  social  ramifica- 
tions! What  prizes  to  tempt  ambition! 
What  voluptuous  lure  to  passion!  What 
open  sesame  to  all  that  desire  courts  and 
swings  to! 

A  passage  from  a  current  novel  may  be 
adapted  here: 

"  When  with  manhood  fresh  and  sensitive, 
and  retaining  all  its  delicate  bloom  and  un- 
hurt power,  fun  of  a  hunger  not  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm,  the  young  man 
turns  for  truth  to  the  sacred  oracles  of  the 
soul,  and,  between  the  kingdom  of  the  flesh 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  chooses  the 
higher  destiny,  then  is  the  time  that  the 
world  gives  battle  to  the  aspiring  soul. 
Look,  yonder  is  a  soul  climbing  to  God,  cries 
the  dd  Flesh-Mother;  and  gathering  her 
minions  of  enchantment  and  her  dragons  of 
fear,  she  scorns  the  lower  quarry,  all  safely 
swarming  in  her  train,  to  dog  the  steps  of 
the  heaven-called.  What  flowers  of  passion 
she  strews  before  him  on  the  upland  way! 
What  siren  songs  she  summons  from  the 
lower  caves!  With  what  romance  does  she 
stir  his  rest,  all  fragrant-lipped  and 
splendor-eyed!  What  temples  and  palaces 
she  rears  of  cloud  and  clay  to  hold  his  eyes 
from  the  heights!  Are  not  these  all  written 
in,  ay,  burned  into,  the  history  of  man? 
And  if  the  enchantment  fails,  if  the  dear 
eye  of  the  God-called  penetrates  the  iiUu- 
sions  of  sense,  lo,  the  path  grows  steep  and 
dark  before  him  and  there  are  dragons  in 
the  way.  The  faith  must  be  heroic  now. 
He  has  not  lingered  with  the  lusts;  will  he 
fall  before  the  fears  f  The  many  tarry  in 
the  tinsel  gardens  of  sense;  others  fall  back 
before  the  roar  of  the  furies;  the  few — ^but 
who  can  tell  how  the  life-tree  burns  for  them 
where  glory  waits!" — (Boutledge  Bides 
Alone,  by  Comfort,  pp.  71,  72.) 


See  the  scene  symbolically  pictured  in  the 
account  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  and  vision. 
Gen.  16 — the  sacrifice  set  in  order,  the  foul 
birds  of  prey,  unclean  and  loathesome  in 
spite  of  plume  and  sheen,  the  reluctant 
sleep,  the  darkness,  and  the  horror;  then  the 
glowing  lamp  and  furnace-blast  of  purify- 
ing and  consummating  acceptance,  and  the 
approving  voice  divine. 

But  let  us  rejoice  that  such  lives  are  pos- 
sible, surely  possible,  because  they  are 
veritably  actual,  ay,  to  men  of  our  frame 
and  blood.  Such  lives  have  been  and, 
therefore,  may  be.  O  ye  victor  spirits,  with 
your  hidden  scars  and  serene  brows,  ye 
mean  so  much  to  us!  Te  shame  us,  yet 
fling  a  garment  of  light  upon  our  shame. 
Ye  embody  the  charter  and  prophecy  of  our 
nature.  Te  indicate  a  glory  we  may 
emulate. 

III.  The  'tiieophanies  of  Moses  bear  yet 
another  aspect.  They  were  won  in  the 
exigencies  of  his  work  and  were  the  divine 
coronation  of  achievement,  the  divine  induc- 
tion into  deeper  service.  This  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  all  of  them,  from  the 
initial  one  of  the  burning  bush  of  the 
Midian  desert,  when  the  maturing  and 
tempering  years  were  fulfilled,  sealing  his 
great  renunciation  and  great  committal,  and 
commissioning  him  for  his  high  career,  to 
the  culminating  one  on  Sinai,  when  the 
divine  was,  as  it  were,  besieged  and  en- 
forced of  the  human,  and,  responsive  to  the 
intrepid  pleacKng — **  Shew  me,  I  pray  thee, 
thy  glory" — God  placed  his  servant  in  the 
cleft  of  the  rock  and  made  all  his  goodness 
pass  before  him. 

This  brings  before  us  character  of  the 
crowning  type,  the  men  who  win  vision  of 
God — ^the  men  who  must  and  do  see  God — 
through  the  pressure,  the  exigency,  the  in- 
evitable bearing  of  their  work.  Men  from 
whom  God  can  not  withhold  himself,  nor 
would.  Men  who  are  so  entered  in  the  God- 
work  of  the  world  that  they  are  partnered 
with  God  and  gain  inmost  intimacy.  Oh, 
the  grandeur  of  such  character,  such  life  I 

An  effective  foil  to  the  story  of  Moses 
is  found  in  t^at  of  his  contemporary,  the 
pagan  prophet,  Balaam,  whose  theophanies 
were  divine  thwartings  and  restrainings  in 
a  course  of  sophistical  and  sanctimonious 
evil;  but  it  is  apart  from  our  purpose  to 
project  in  detail  this  contrastive  case. 

We  know  something  of  what  Moses  had 
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renounced  and  cast  behind  Mm.  We  see  in 
every  scene  and  act  of  his  later  life  his 
complete  committal  to  his  work.  Every 
power  and  every  hoar  were  given.  He  had 
no  life  apart  therefrom.  AH  personal  aims 
and  ends,  all  thought  of  name  and  fame, 
were  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  his 
supreme  devotion.  He  was  not  himself  to 
see  and  share  the  full  success  for  whidi  he 
wrought.  He  was  to  found  no  dynasty,  to 
leave  no  lineal  succession.  He  was  not  even 
to  lead  the  people  into  the  land  to  whose 
borders  he  brought  them.  He  was  to  serve, 
endure,  achieve,  and  find  his  guerdon  and 
beatitude  in  the  fact,  and  stand  the  un- 
crowned king  of  the  ages,  until  his  greater 
counterpart  should  likewise  serve,  endure 
the  cross,  and,  crowned  with  thorns,  sway 
with  yet  wider  scepter  the  races  and  gen- 
erations of  mankind* 

Here  human  character  crests  and  Christs 
— shall  I  sayf — in  most  sublime  effect.  Not 
strange  is  it  that,  in  the  transfiguration  of 
the  Christ,  Moses  and  Elias  should  appear 
with  him  in  glory,  nor  that  tile  name  of 
Moses  should  he  conjoined  with  that  of  the 
Liamb  in  the  song  of  the  redeemed.  Such 
heights  humanity  has  scaled. 

But,  without  the  greatness  of  circum- 
ctance  and  issue,  are  there  not  lives  toueiied 


with  this  glory  to-day  f  And  service  is  ser- 
vice, devotion  devotion,  on  any  range,  in 
any  sphere.  Myriads  of  mothers  have 
served  in  like  spirit  and  with  like  devotion 
and  have  seen  the  face  and  grown  into  the 
likeness.  Myriads  of  men,  nameless  cuid 
noteless,  have  likewise  so  served,  giving 
themselves  for  all  they  were  and  all  that 
they  could  do  to  the  causes  in  which  God's 
work  in  the  world  is.  variously  cast,  and 
gained  the  aureole  angels  trace,  if  not  the 
laurels  earth  admires. 

Is  not  tills  spirit  essentially  that  of  onr 
sons  and  brothers  in  the  devotion  and  service 
of  the  present  timet  Are  not  names,  lowly 
names,  not  of  leaders  but  of  those  enrolled  in 
the  rank  and  file,  being  entered  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity,  like  stones  in  the  temple 
of  God,  to  be  in  it  and  of  it  and  to  go  out  no 
more  forever!  Yea,  is  not  this  l^e  spirit 
that  should  pervade  and  control  all  of  us,  and 
that  will  enable  us  amid  the  fitful  lights 
and  alternating  glooms  of  these  troubled 
days  to  have  glimpses  of  the  face  of  God, 
and  that  shall  set  and  sustain  us  in  the 
patient,  earnest  waiting  for  the  grand 
eventual  issue,  when  the  nations  shall  see 
God's  face  in  righteousness  and  awake  to 
the  better  life  whose  satisfactions  lie  in 
likeness  ^o  himf 


WHERE  ARE  OUR  SLAIN  SOLDIER-BOYS 

Nkwkll  Dwioht  Hillis,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Lord  is  risen.— Luke  24:  34. 
DURINQ  the  past  year  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  our  Allied  boys  have  bravely  died 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Like  brave 
knights  they  lifted  the  shield  above  God's 
poor  and  weak  and  died  that  the  children 
of  the  future  might  never  wade  through 
this  blood  and  muck.  They  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  Costlier  offering  was 
never  placed  upon  the  altars  of  freedom. 
Now  come  the  morning  cablegrams  say- 
ing that  when  this  greatest  battle  is  over 
a  second  one  hundred  thousand  soldier-boys 
of  Britain  and  France  and  Belgium  and 
America  will  have  passed  out  of  the 
thunder  of  strife  into  the  realm  of  rest 
and  peace.  Even  now,  while  in  safety  we 
celebrate  the  immortal  hope,  soldiers  on 
the  edge  of  the  battle-field  are  burying  our 
dead,  under  the  falling  shells  and  amid 
the  roar  of  cannon.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fitting  than  their  remaining  there. 


The  soil  that  holds  their  blood  should  have 
the  body  also.  In  that  rich  earth  a  richer 
dust  is  concealed. 

Never  has  an  Easter  morn,  therefore, 
been  laden  with  hopes  so  vast  and  rich. 
The  Allied  peoples  in  their  thought  and 
memory  now  gather  up  the  treasures 
of  three  millions  of  their  slain  sons. 
These  five  lands  have  but  two  hundred 
millions  of  folk,  but  on  this  Easter 
morn  the  lands  have  but  one  heart,  and 
that  heart  is  full  of  solemn  pride  for 
sons  who  fell  with  faces  to  the  foe  and 
went  with  songs  of  hope  to  the  battle.  So 
there  is  music  in  the  midst  of  our  desola- 
tion and  the  glory  that  shines  upon  our 
tears.  Among  the  dead  are  Gladstone's 
grandson  and  the  son  of  Asquith.  Fallen, 
too,  the  poets,  Bupert  Brooke  and  Alan 
Reeger,  who  had  his  rendezvous  with  Death 
at  midnight  in  a  flaming  town  and  to  the 
pledged    word    with    Death    was    true    and 
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did  not  fail  his  rendezvous.  Thousands 
of  other  names  there  are:  university  men, 
scholars  who  closed  their  books  and  left 
behind  the  lecture-hall  and  library;  young 
business  men,  who  turned  away  from  great 
careers  in  trade  and  finanee;  boys  from 
the  field,  the  factory,  and  the  store,  who 
counted  life  not  dear  unto  themselves.  Not 
one  but  henceforth  has  a  kingly  name. 
Not  one  sorrowing  family  but  henceforth 
bears  the  note  of  distinction.  In  old  times 
the  youth  who  had  performed  some  brave 
deed  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  throne 
while  the  king  touched  his  shoulder 
and  cried,  "  Bise  up,  Sir  Knight  I  "  But 
all  these  noble  ones  who  died  that 
our  institutions  might  live  have  been 
knighted. 

With  a  certain  solemn  pride  and  a  glory 
shining  upon  our  tears  we  celebrate  young 
soldiers  who  received  from  GU>d  in  advance 
the  great  assurance  of  immortality.  Only 
those  who  have  talked  with  scores  of  boys 
at  the  front  can  fully  realize  that  in  ad- 
vance they  were  mentally  victorious  over 
death.  Fear  died  before  the  body  died. 
Terror  was  a  captive,  dragged  behind  the 
chariot  of  faith.  Within  the  last  three 
years  it  is  my  conviction  that  four  out  of 
five  of  the  French  soldiers  have  discovered 
God  and  personal  immortality.  The  vision 
splendid  did  not  come  through  the  historic 
experience  of  prophets  and  sages  long 
dead.  There  was  a  fresh  invasion  from 
the  skies.  As  once  for  Moses  in  Egypt, 
and  for  the  Boman  centurion,  a  voice  fell 
from  the  battlements.  In  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  self,  these  soldiers 
made  the  great  discovery  of  God  and  per- 
sonal immortality.  The  way  of  obedience 
proved  to  be  the  way  of  revelation.  Their 
testimony  is  very  simple.  "One  night,  for 
me  all  fear  died."  Their  shining  faces 
and  their  brave  deeds  make  proofs  of  God 
and  the  immortal  hope  unnecessary.  What 
philosophers  argued  about,  these  boys 
know.  What  you  hope  for  is  their  per- 
sonal possession.  *The  apostles,  like  Paul, 
who  assaulted  old  civilizations  and  single- 
handed  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  world, 
men  who  fronted  the  headsman's  az,  the 
mob,  the  rack,  the  faggot's  flame,  had  dis- 
covered that  Jesus  had  risen  and  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  fearing  physical  death. 
The  Christian  Church  began  with  the  dis- 
covery of  personal  immortality.     In  that 


supreme  fact  of  the  first  Easter  the  modem 
world  took  its  rise. 

Strangely  enough,  this  new  series  of 
victories,  this  modem  assault  upon  mili- 
tarism and  autocracy,  has  begun  with  the 
silent,  secret  discovery  to  the  souls  of 
young  heroes  that  there  is  a  God  in  the 
world  who  makes  for  righteousness,  that 
his  kingdom — liberty,  truth,  justice,  and 
love— is  an  everlasting  and  an  ever-grow- 
ing kingdom.  To  that  kingdom  Jesus  sur- 
rendered iiimself  in  his  youth  and  died 
having  never  had  his  chance  in  this  life. 

Only — ^to  live  in  a  higher  and  richer  form, 
and  that  all  noble  boys  who  surrender 
their  will  to  the  will  of  God  shall  break 
the  power  of  death,  and  with  €^d's  dear 
Son  reign  like  victors  over  the  fear  of 
dying  and  of  death.  This  death  of  fear 
through  the  discovery  of  God  and  personal 
immortality  by  boys  in  the  trenches  is 
the  supreme  spiritual  fact  of  this  war.  It 
is  idle  for  you  to  affirm  that  it  is  emotional 
exaltation  or  nervous  excitement.  These 
young  soldiers  are  as  brave,  clear,  sane, 
unfevered,  normal,  healthy-minded  men  as 
have  ever  blessed  our  earth.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  when  light  is  needed  to  the 
obedient  God  gives  light.  Two  classes  of 
men  approach  immortality,  just  as  two 
groups  approach  the  live  electric  wire. 
One  man  puts  on  robber  gloves,  stands  on 
glass,  and  then  denies  that  there  is  a 
living,  pulsating  current  in  the  dead  cop- 
per wire.  Because  he  is  insulated  you  can 
not  make  the  man  believe  that  the  invisible 
current  pulsates  at  one  point  into  tele- 
phonic speech,  at  another  point  into 
radiant  light  glowing  in  a  bulb,  and  at 
another  point  beyond  the  ocean  in  the 
story  of  a  battle  raging  in  a  foreign  con- 
tinent. Nevertheless,  the  life  throbs  in 
that  wire  tho  the  •man  whose  hands  are 
insulated  denies,  scoffs,  and  knows  that 
the  other  man  who  is  transmuting  that  in- 
visible life  into  great  achievements  is  in 
a  state  of  nervous  exaltation  and  self -de- 
ceived. And  multitudes  of  men  have  in- 
sulated themselves  against  the  discovery 
of  God  and  Christ  and  personal  immortal- 
ity. But  no  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
faces  of  these  boys  and  talked  to.  them 
and  had  their  confidence  but  understands 
that  there  has  been  of  late  a  revelation 
in  the  trenches  of  France  and  Belgium; 
a  revelation  that  is  without   revivalism. 
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without  emotionalism,  without  dramatic 
testimonj,  a  revelation  that  is  every 
moment  transmuted  into  fortitude  amid 
the  mud,  patience  amidst  the  filth,  the  ver- 
min, and  ugliness;  a  faith  transmuted  into 
kindness  and  self-sacrifice  in  trying  to 
carry  a  little  of  the  load  of  the  other 
f eUow.  This  new  religious  feeling  is  con- 
verted into  service  and  heroic  self-sacri- 
fice and,  therefore,  all  the  usual  mani- 
festations of  religious  feeling  are  absent. 
But  what  God  was  when  he  walked  with 
Enoch  he  is  in  the  trenches  to-day  with 
the  soldier-boys.  What  he  said  to  Wbrds- 
worth  when  the  vision  splendid  came  he 
says  once  more;  what  he  did  to  support 
Paul  in  his  dungeon  against  the  morrow 
of  his  death  he  is  now  whispering  to  these 
boys  that  to-morrow  will  go  "over  the 
top."  Most  of  them  would  not  know  how 
to  describe  the  revelation,  but  I  can  de- 
scribe what  they  have  told  me,  namely, 
that  now  in  the  dark  they  can  creep  into 
No  Man's  Land  and  cut  the  barbed  wires 
and  imaginatively  die  in  advance  without 
shivering  to  the  marrow  with  terror.  Let 
us  simply  confess  that  One  walks  with 
them  whose  form  is  like  unto  the  Son  of 
God. 

In  France  I  met  a  fine  young  American 
soldier.  An  hour  came  when  he  wore  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve.  His  type  of  destiny 
was  the  t3rpe  of  restraint  and  quietness. 
The  theme  of  my  address  that  afternoon 
had  been  the  brevity  of  Christ's  earthly 
career,  the  premature  death  of  Keats  and 
Mozart,  of  Arthur  Hallam  and  Charles 
Emerson,  the  gifted  souls  who  died  before 
they  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  success; 
the  incompletions  of  life  here  completed 
hereafter;  the  stake  of  the  American 
soldier  and  of  his  people  in  the  issues  of 
this  war,  and  the  certainty  that  in  a  moral 
universe  a  just  and  loving  Father  would 
make  up  to  the  boy  who  sacrificed  his  all 
here,  and  cause  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  be 
worth  his  while.  An  hour  later,  when  all 
.  the  rest  of  his  companions  had  dropt 
away,  this  young  man  told  me  his  story. 
The  record  of  my  notes,  written  out  that 
night,  thus  summarize  his  experience  in  a 
few  words:  "For  months  I  have  been  the 
victim  of  fear.  My  imagination  has  taken 
hold  of  an  the  stories  of  wounded  men 
and  made  the  wounds  personal.  I  fall 
asleep  at  ten  o'clock  to  waken  at  twelve 


drenched  with  sweat.  Through  my  im- 
agination I  have  had  my  legs  cut  off  and 
walked  the  earth  a  cripple;  I  have  lost 
my  eyes  and  gone  forth  blind;  I  have  lost 
my  arms  and  hands  and,  hating  to  be 
waited  upon,  have  had  to  submit  to  others. 
I  have  breathed  the  poisoned  gas,  I  have 
been  blackened  with  the  liquid  fire;  I  have 
died  a  thousand  deaths — ^but  now,  for  the 
first  time,  I  think  I  understand.  Let  me 
think  my  way  through  what  you  have 
said."  Once  again  I  saw  that  soldier.  No 
words  can  describe  his  •transformation. 
He  began:  "I  want  you  to  know  that 
fear  in  me  is  dead.  I  have  put  it  to  the 
test.  I  front  these  dangers  of  death  with 
a  physical  shrinking,  because  one  does  not 
like  pain;  but  as  to  the  dying  and  death 
— ^they  are  beneath  my  heel.  I  want  yon 
to  know  that,  when  you  go  home,  you 
have  left  here  a  soldier  for  whom  death 
is  dead."  And  then  he  turned  and  went 
on  to  his  trench.  But  he,  to-day,  is  preach-  • 
ing  this  sermon.  And  that  one  hour  with 
him  held  reward  enough  for  all  the  years 
of  struggle  and  sorrow  and  pain  of  one's 
entire  life. 

The  psychology  of  the  soldier's  convic- 
tion that  if  he  falls  he  will  find  his  own 
and  live  again,  and  that  there  is  a  meeting- 
place  of  the  dead,  has  a  certain  moral  sense 
of  justice  in  it.  Over  and  over  the  boy 
unconsciously  puts  his  theology  as  to  the 
life  immortal  into  these  words:  "When 
you  grow  accustomed  to  the  fellows  dying, 
after  a  little  you  just  know  that  somehow 
there  must  be  a  God  that  will  make  it 
up  to  them."  When  you  have  asked  the 
boy  what  he  means,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
he  points  to  a  little  mound  back  near  the 
camp  and  says,  "Now  what  did  he  get  out 
of  itf  Bain,  cold,  pneumonia,  rats,  vermin, 
scratches  and  often  blood-poisoning,  rusty 
wire,  gas,  fire,  lead  wasps,  bombs,  gre- 
nades— what  did  he  get  out  of  itf  The 
women  and  children  here  in  France — ^ye8,he 
saved  them.  But  they  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  thank  him  nor  love  him.  Tou 
need  not  tell  me  that  a  good  God  will  not 
make  it  up  to  him.  I  never  thought  of  it 
until  I  came  to  the  trenches.  Now,  I 
know  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  and  that 
this  boy  will  meet  his  father  and  his 
mother.  He  was  good  to  these  French- 
women and  children  and  saved  their  lives, 
and  I  believe  that  God  is  at  least  as  good 
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as  he  is  and  will  save  his  life."  An  atheist 
and  an  agnostic  are  as  helpless  to  break 
down  this  boy's  discovery  of  God,  Christ, 
and  of  personal  immortality  as  driftwood 
thrown  against  a  Gibraltar  is  impotent  to 
push  over  that  solid  granite.  These  boys 
do  not  know  that  their  feet  are  on  solid 
rock  in  a  nniverse  where  there  is  a  power 
that  makes  for  righteousness.  A  scholar 
would  throw  the  soldier's  word  into  differ- 
ent form.  He  would  say,  Nero  died  in  a 
palace  and  Paul  lived  in  a  dungeon  and 
was  beheaded.  But  Paul  gave  the  world 
freedom  and  God  must,  in  a  life  beyond, 
have  made  it  up  for  that  dungeon  in  the 
Mamertine  prison.  The  wicked  judges  of 
Athens  condemned  Socrates  to  drink 
poison,  but  the  judges  went  home,  to  sleep 
in  palaces,  and  Socrates  went  to  his  jail 
and  the  hemlock,  but  before  he  died 
Socrates  exclaimed:  ''I  will  not  allow 
yon  to  release  me  from  jail,  nor  will  I 
accept  flight,  for  last  night  I  heard  music 
of  flutes  and  saw  the  great  Adiilles  and 
Homer  coming,  and  what  would  I  not  give 
for  one  day's  talk  with  these  who  we  have 
tliought  were  dead  but  who  I  find  are 
living  with  God! "  In  a  righteous  uni- 
verse God  has  made  it  up  to  them — ^broken- 
hearted Abraham  Lincoln  and  poor  Savo- 
narola and  all  the  martyrs  and  apostles  and 
heroes.  And  when  the  American  soldier 
at  Toul  to-day  carries  the  body  of  a  boy 
who  has  died  gloriously  out  in  No  Man's 
Land,  he  buries  him  as  he  would  bury  a 
hero,  feeling  that  God,  in  the  soul's  sum- 
mer land,  has  made  it  up  to  the  boy  and 
that  the  life  nobly  surrendered  here  will 
be  completed  in  a  thousand  higher  forms 
in  a  better  world  there. 

Another  deep  instinct  publishes  itself  in 
the  spiritual  history  of  a  boy  at  the  front. 
He  may  not  phrase  it  carefully,  but  his 
thought  is  that  there  must  be  a  meeting- 
place  where  the  noble  dead  are  assembled 
for  recognition,  review  of  their  life-work, 
and  their  reward.  His  certain,  robust, 
blunt  statement  shatters  the  philosophic 
doubts  of  easy-going  dilettante  -skeptics 
curled  up  in  their  soft,  silken  nests  where 
they  live  to  sensuous  delights  of  the  palate 
and  the  body.  Coming  in,  one  dark  night 
of  rain,  after  long,  long  journeys  through 
the  devastated  lands,  now  the  scene  of  the 
fiercest  fighting  earth  has  ever  known,  I  was 
talking  with  Louis  Orr,  the  distinguished 


etcher  and  artist.  "  Bat  why  not  have  the 
spring  exhibition  f  All  the  artists  most  of 
necessity  paint  something  each  year." 
"Well,"  answered  the  artist^  ''the  salon 
is  a  procession,  but  the  Louvre  is  a  perma- 
nent empire  of  beauty.  The  artist  with  his 
canvas  marches  in  one  door  of  the  salon  and 
after  two  months  marches  out  at  the  other, 
but  in  the  Louvre  the  artist  marches  in  to 
remain  and  his  canvas  and  his  name  abide." 
"That,"  I  answered,  "was  what  that  boy 
in  the  hospital  meant  when  he  was  trying 
to  give  me  his  idea,  that  there  was  a 
beautiful  empire  where  all  his  wounds  and 
those  of  his  dead  companions  would  be 
healed,  where  they  would  talk  over  their 
battles  and  enter  into  the  fruit  of  their 
victory.  Let  the  salon  be— you  and  I  wiQ 
go  to  the  Louvre." 

No  philosophy  can  be  prof ounder.  New 
York,  the  United  States,  the  generation,  is 
a  procession  of  individuals — heaven  is  an 
abiding  empire.  New  York  is  a  spring  and 
autumn  exhibition — the  beautiful  city  of 
God  is  a  Louvre  where  the  noblest  souls 
are  collected  forever.  How  poor  Paris  would 
be  with  a  fleeting  procession  of  canvases  to 
be  passed  upon  I  How  rich  a  city  becomes 
when  the  abiding  treasures  are  swept  to- 
gether in  a  Metropolitan  Museum,  a  Louvre, 
or  a  National  Gallery  I  Many  there  be, 
said  Jesus,  who  deliberately  choose  selfish- 
ness, turn  their  back  on  duty,  get  their  liv- 
ing by  stealing,  perjure  their  souls  to  keep 
the  fruit  of  their  thefts,  wrap  themselves 
round  with  sheaths  of  lies  and  know  not  that 
lies  have  eaten  out  their  soul.  And  all  liars,  all 
the  selfish,  all  that  refuse  duty  and  turn  their 
back  on  the  supreme  sacrifice — ^these  shall  go, 
says  Jesus,  to  the  rubbish-heap  of  creation, 
becoming  non-existent  when  they  have  been 
unmasked  before  God,  his  angels,  and  all 
good  men.  But  the  young  soldier  who  has 
nobly  sacrificed  himself  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  the  martyr,  the  patriot,  the  men  who 
have  been  tested  by  suffering,  as  gold  is 
tried  in  the  fire;  the  mothers  and  the  fathers 
who  have  given  up  their  best  beloved,  be- 
cause they  love  what  God  loves  and  hate 
what  God  hates,  shall  enter  into  the  empire 
of  eternal  beauty,  truth,  justice,  science, 
liberty,  and  develop  until  no  imagination  can 
conceive  ^e  kingdom  of  gold  and  amethyst 
in  which  these  shall  live  and  reign  as  centers 
of  light  and  love. 

All  these,  too,  are  victors  through  the 
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new  discovery  of  the  living  Christ  and  of 
personal  immortality.  Everything  that  the 
German  has  done  to  destroy  one's  faith  in 
the  dignity  and  divinity  of  the  human  soul 
the  British  and  the  French  bave  done  to 
rreover  that  faith  and  enhance  it  ten  thou- 
sandfold until  certain  soldiers  and  women 
in  France  seem  more  like  gods  and  goddesses 
than  men.  Witness  the  poilu  who  would 
not  return  to  bis  shop  in  Paris  and,  lame 
as  he  was,  insisted  upon  giving  his  shop  to 
his  cousin  and  limped  off  to  the  trench 
waving  aside  every  argument  and  wept  at 
the  very  suggestion  that  he  was  to  be  denied 
his  chance  to  die  for  God  and  France.  Wit- 
ness Jean,  asked  how  things  were  faring 
with  him  at  the  front,  when  he  gazed  apolo- 
getically at  the  mire  that  rose  to  bis  knees 
and  then  exclaimed,  ''How  do  things  fare 
with  mef  I  sleep  in  mud,  I  bathe  in  blood, 
but  my  soul,  sir,  is  in  the  stars."  Witness 
that  young  woman  in  Paris.  Oh,  these  glori- 
ous Frenchwomen!  Twenty  miles  south  of 
Toul  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  field  and 
watched  them.  They  had  sent  their  horses 
to  the  front,  they  had  given  their  oxen  for 
food  for  the  soldiers;  the  three  young 
women,  therefore,  united  their  strength  to 
do  the  work  of  the  ox  and  the  horse.  Slowly 
they  reaped  six  acres  of  wheat.  In  the 
moonlight  they  carried  the  grain  to  the  edge 
of  the  field.  Then  they  put  on  the  harness 
and  fastened  the  tugs,  not  to  a  plow,  for 
they  could  not  pull,  but  bowed  their  young 
shoulders  to  pull  a  little  cultivator,  held  firm 
by  the  gray-haired  mother  of  one  of  the 
girls.  Hour  after  hour  they  toiled  because 
the  rain  would  come  soon  and  they  must 
sow  the  ground  with  turnip-seed  to  provide 
another  crop  against  the  hunger  of  the  sol- 
diers. Do  not  tell  me  that  a  just  and  loving 
God  will  not  give  these  three  young  women 
and  that  old  mother  a  million  golden  hours 
for  every  one  they  spent  toiling  and  dying 
that  their  young  soldier-husbands  at  the 
front  might  have  bread  and  their  children 
once  again  laugh  and  play  and  live  re- 
deemed from  the  terror  of  that  wild  beast, 
the  Hun. 

What  a  world  of  hidden  truth  there  is  in 
the  story  of  that  young  woman  in  Paris. 
The  story  goes  that  a  Red  Cross  nurse  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  a  soldier  who  had 
returned  to  the  trenches,  thanks  to  the  good 
nursing  of  this  noble  woman  in  the  hospital. 
He  wired  the  nurse  that  his  pal  had  been 


wounded  and  was  on  the  hospital-train  that 
was  coming  into  the  station  that  afternoon. 
Oh,  the  pathos  and  tragedy  of  those  hospi- 
tal-trains! I  have  watched  them  come  into 
the  station  of  Paris,  and  I  have  stood  in 
Charing  Cross  in  London  and  waited  for  the 
train  that  brought  the  boys  woimded  in 
some  new  battle.  Crowded  within  ten  blocks 
you  will  see  50,000  people.  The  children 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  the  women 
in  a  second  line,  then  a  third  tier  of  men  on 
tiptoe,  then  the  people  in  the  windows.  Be- 
tween the  two  lines  the  great  ambulance 
moves  slowly.  The  policeman  puts  his  fingers 
on  the  lips  to  silence  every  whisper.  Look 
at  that  ambulance.  See  how  the  curtains 
are  looped  up.  Two  boys  lie  there.  Look 
at  that  white  bandage  on  the  boy's  forehead. 
Look  at  that  arm  resting  stiff  upon  the 
pillow.  See  that  leg,  lifted  and  held  by  a 
nurse.  The  woman  on  your  right  forgets 
the  policeman's  warning  and  you  hear  her 
whisper,  "God  bless  you,  my  boy!  "  An  old 
man  loses  control  and  shouts,  "Well  done  I 
Well  done!  "  I  saw  also  a  little  girl  of 
twenty-two  or  twenty-five.  She  had  on  a 
simple  dress,  her  fingers  were  all  broken. 
They  were  the  hands  of  a  working  girL  A 
woman  held  her  by  the  shoulders,  but  the 
girl  broke  away.  In  her  hands  was  a  little 
bunch  of  pansies  "for  thought  and  remem- 
brance." In  one  unconscious  outburst  of 
strength  she  pushed  close  to  the  ambulance 
and  upon  the  wounded  soldier's  hand  she 
cast  the  flowers.  He  was  not  her  boy,  but 
he  might  have  been.  Then,  turning,  the 
little  working  girl  flung  herself  upon  a  wo- 
man who  had  been  seeking  to  restrain 
her.  It  was  an  epic  for  some  Homer.  In 
its  mute,  dumb,  tragic  note  it  was  Dan- 
tesque. 

But  let  no  American  think  these  Frendi- 
women  are  broken  and  defeated.  That  night, 
when  the  French  bospital-train  unloaded, 
one  by  one  the  cots  were  lifted  into  the 
ambulance.  And  last  of  all  there  was  a  cot 
that  held  the  boy  for  whom  his  pal  had 
wired  the  nurse.  He  died  as  they  lifted  him 
out  of  the  train.  The  young  nurse  said  that 
she  did  not  know  how  she  could  break  the 
news.  No  word  can  ever  describe  the  an- 
guish of  the  young  mother  and  the  wife 
whose  day  had  become  night  and  for  whom 
the  stars  in  the  sky  had  been  quenched.  But 
when  a  few  minutes  had  passed  by,  the  nurse 
said,  "I  turned  from  the  task  of  covering 
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the  young  soldier's  face,  and  lo!  I  witnessed 
a  miracle  of  God.  There  stood  the  young 
wife.  Her  hands  were  together  under  her 
chin.  She  was  looking  upward  toward  the 
sky.  Before  us  throbbed  the  ambulance. 
The  body  was  still,  Jt>ut  her  face  was  turned 
upward  and  I  heard  her  say, '  I  am  only  his 
wife — ^France  is  his  nfotherl  I  give  him 
back  to  his  mother!'"  Oh,  men  I  you  can 
not  beat  France  and  Britain,  with  men  and 
women  so  divine.  These  are  the  souls  for 
which  God  made  the  world.  They  have 
slain  death  and  dying.  For  them  victory  is 
inevitable,  both  here  and  there.  Never 
before  did  an  Easter  day  come  so  fraught 


with '  an  enriching  faith  of  immortality. 
Close  your  books  of  doubt  forever.  The  day 
for  apologetics  iias  gone  by.  A  new  age 
has  come.  As  the  early  Church  was  bom 
out  of  the  risen  -Cluist,  so  a  new  .civilization 
is  now  being  brought  forth  of  these  boys, 
who  have  discovered  God  and  immortality 
and  for  whom  deaUi  lies  dead  in  the  trenches. 
That  battle-field  yonder  in  France  to-day  is 
sending  earth's  richest  souls  upward  to 
heaven  as  the  seas  exhale  their  whitest  mists, 
their  purest  clouds.  In  this  great  hour, 
therefore,  look  toward  your  son  and  say, 
"  My  son  he  is ;  God's  soldier  let  him  be. 
I  could  not  Ynati  him  to  a  fairer  death.'' 


THE  SOWING  AND  THE  HARVEST 

The  Bev.  William  Kino,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 


He  thai  goeih  on  his  way  weeping,  hearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.^^ 
Ps.  126:6. 

Tms  little  psalm  depicts  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  from  Babylon  and  it  presents  to 
us  the  first  problem  that  met  them  on  their 
return.  It  was  that  of  rebuildiag,  of  recon- 
struction, of  reestablishing  the  nation,  and 
of  taking  up  life  where  they  had  left  it  off. 
Exile  in  Babylon  had  meant  for  them  pretty 
much  what  this  dislocation  of  war  has  meant 
to  us  and  everybody.  It  had  broken  their 
happiness.  It  had  upset  the  established 
order.  It  had  caused  inconveniences  and 
commotions  that  lifted  things  out  of  their 
regular  setting  and  switched  them  to  new 
and  strange  channels.  Now,  the  moment 
that  prospect  met  them  their  heart  fell. 
The  gladness  of  returning  soon  gave  way 
to  weeping.  All  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion stood  up  before  them  and  they  doubted 
whether  they  were  really  equal  to  the  stu- 
pendous task. 

So  much  had  gone  in  the  interval,  so  many 
dreams  just  maturing  had  been  blasted,  so 
great  confusion  now  reigned  where  once 
there  had  been  law  and  order — ^was  it  worth 
while'  making  a  new  start ;  could  the  nation 
ever  again  recover  its  stability  and  its  self- 
composure;  would  anything  spiritually  rich 
and  lasting  come  of  an  attempted  recon- 
struction f  Sooner  or  later  you  and  I  will 
be  asked  these  identical  questions.  When 
the  finished  toll  of  these  days  is  over,  when 
society  again  settles  down  after  the  shock 
it  has  suffered,  it  will  be  found  that  much 


will  need  rebuilding;  even  the  old  grooves 
will  have  changed  somehow,  a  new  spirit 
will  hover  about  them,  and  everything  wUl 
depend  on  the  measure  of  faith  we  stake  on 
the  future.  As  for  these  Jews,  they  had  no 
faith;  they  doubted  whether  ever  to  begin 
again — ^their  golden  age  seemed  past.  But 
this  psalmist  thought  differently.  Sow  your 
seed,  he  said,  and  however  hopeless  the  ven- 
ture seems  you  wiQ  surely  reap  a  harvest. 
Sow  your  seed,  and  tho  Hiere  be  mist  and 
rain  over  all  the  furrow  it  will  sink  in  and 
will  not  disappoint  you.  Let  no  appearance 
deceive  you.  Let  no  heart-sickness  make 
you  afraid.  Face  your  undertaking  with 
faith  and  resolution,  put  something  precious 
into  it,  and  the  very  stars  in  their  courses 
will  bless  your  endeavor.  God  himself  will 
see  to  the  prosperous  issue.  "  He  that  goeth 
on  his  way  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

And,  my  brethren,  this  situation  is  our 
own  situation.  The  problem  of  reconstruct- 
ing is  the  problem  of  every  one  of  us.  None 
of  us  are  finished  articles ;  the  task  that  lies 
before  the  best  of  us  is  the  same  as  lies 
before  the  worst  of  us;  it  is  that  of  restor- 
ing much  that  has  been  lost,  of  building 
over  again.  Just  think  of  what  life  prom- 
ised to  us  in  the  morning  I  Our  hopes  were 
boundless,  our  vision  was  undimmed,  the  sun- 
light glittered  on  the  corn-stalks,  and  the 
fields  were  alive  with  myriad  fairies. 
Nothing  seemed  impossible,  no  frost  nipt 
our  calculations  and  our  fancies,  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  the  withering  blight  of  ex- 
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perience.  But  now  we  know  a  difference. 
Every  one  of  as  has  lost  great  opportonitiesy 
we  have  all  frittered  awaj  golden  hours; 
even  if  tliej  come  again  many  of  us  have 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  force  to  shape 
them  into  living  deeds;  even  our  term  of 
time  is  shortened.  No  matter  what  the 
precious  seed  we  fain  would  scatter,  we  cau 
not  look  for  everything  zrow;  we  can -only 
try  to  reconstruct;  we  can  only  build  over 
again.  To  go  forth  weeping,  bearing 
precious  seed — ^that  is  our  common  portion. 
Is  that  not  one  reason  why  we  attempt  so 
very  little  f  The  depressing  nature  of  the 
task  appals  us.  Because  the  clouds  are  low, 
because  the  mists  have  thickened  in  the  val- 
ley, because  the  wrack  and  pain  of  life  have 
closed  in  upon  us,  we  hoard  our  seed,  we 
are  afraid  to  sow;  the  harvest  seema  so 
unlikely  and  so  very  distant  that  we  succumb 
to  something  like  spiritual  stinginess.  We 
have  no  faith  in  our  .possibilities.  We  lose 
heart  when  it  comes  to  rebuilding.  Yes, 
even  good  men  are  not  free  from  that  temp- 
tation; the  very  elect  are  not  spared  the 
same  feeling.  In  that  personal  record.  The 
Eouse  of  Quiet,  that  strangely  introspec- 
tive soul,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  voices  the  ex- 
perience and  suggests  the  antidote  to  it. 
At  one  stage  of  his  career  he  suddenly 
became  obsessed  with  a  sense  of  his  sins. 
It  eame  in  waves  of  sleeplessness,  when  he 
was  visited  with  every  form  of  spectral 
remorse  and  nocturnal  terror.  In  his 
dilemma,  he  wrote  two  intimates.  The  first 
— a  Boman  Catholic  priest — replied  that  he 
could  not  prescribe,  but  the  indications 
were  such  that  he  had  committed  some  sin 
he  was  afraid  to  confess.  The  other  wrote 
back  that,  in  spite  of  his  trouble,  he  should 
not  lose  hearty  adding:  "you  are  not  alone 
in  your  experience";  and  that  was  his 
rallying-point.  No,  none  of  us  are  alone  in 
that  experience;  we  are  all  strangely  alike 
in  having  one  thing  or  another  about  us 
that  tells  us  that  life  will  never  be  the 
same  again.  Well,  don't  believe  it  I  Christ 
puts  every  one  of  us  on  a  splendid  equality — 
the  equality  of  simple  need — ^and  he  invites 
us  to  start  over  again,  to  build  afresh,  to 
make  good  our  losses.  Sow  your  seed — 
seed  all  the  more  precious  for  every  tear 
you  shed — ^and  one  day  you  will  come  re- 
joicing, bringing  the  sheaves  with  you. 
"  He  that  goeth  on  his  way  weeping,  bear- 
ing   precious    seed,    shall    doubtless    come 


again  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
him." 

Now,  if  that  la  the  problem  for  every  one 
of  us,  alongside  of  it  there  is  a  promise  for 
every  one  of  us  also.  Here  we  see  what 
faith  means.  It  implies  that  there  ia  a 
way  out  of  every  darkness,  that  there  is  a 
redress  for  every  sorrow,  that  every  loss 
can  be  made  good,  that  honest  effort  and 
complete  attainment  really  go  hand  in 
hand.  Sow  your  seed,  your  precious  seed, 
even  when  the  skies  are  lowering,  and  yon 
will  yet  know  the  joy  of  the  harvest-home- 
coming. In  one  of  his  books  Stevenson 
tells  us  of  a  voyage  he  made  to  the  States. 
After  being  on  board  several  days  he  tried 
to  sum  up  the  reasons  for  emigration  in  the 
cases  of  the  average  passenger  he  had  con- 
versed with.  They  were  three — ^intemper- 
ance, idleness,  and  incompetency;  and  after 
enumerating  them,  he  breaks  off  with  the 
reflection  that,  for  any  of  them,  "  this  trick 
of  being  transported  overseas  is  the  silliest 
means  of  cure.  You  can  not  run  away  from 
a  weakness;  you  must  sometime  flght  it  out 
or  perish."  And,  my  brethren,  faith  tells 
us  that  it  can  be  fought  out  successfully. 
Oh,  do  not  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  it ; 
there  is  everything  in  it.  Let  no  sadness 
for  your  sins  keep  you  back  from  making 
the  venture.  Let  no  remorse  for  your  mis- 
takes close  in  and  persuade  you  in  its  very 
stealth  that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  can- 
dle. Sow  your  seed — seed  that  is  precious 
with  hope  and  patience,  seed  that  is  precious 
with  prayer  and  consecration — ^and  you  will 
yet  see  that  it  all  comes  home.  You  remem- 
ber Jesus.  You  know  what  he  said  to  a 
-poor,  wastrel  women :  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee^go  thou  and  sin  no  more."  He  be- 
lieved in  faith's  best  possibilities.  And  it 
is  the  same  with  many  people  in  the  way 
they  view  sorrow.  €k>d  knows  for  some 
poor  souls  these  days  are  terrible  enough. 
What  a  Oethsemane  they  have  brought  to 
many  a  home,  to  the  innocent  and  unoffend- 
ingi  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  feeling  should 
be  born  that  life  will  never  be  the  same 
again  f  Such  an  impression  is  only  human. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  our  life  has  to  be  lived; 
it  must  maintain  a  direction;  it  must  be 
made  the  most  of.  Let  not  our  so  sore 
sorrows  keep  us  from  that.  Our  holy  dead 
would  not  have  it  so.  They  sleep  well. 
They  have  gone  out  into  the  night  bearing 
precious  seed,  and  in  a  world  cleansed  by 
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their  sacrifice  and  regenerated  bj  their 
holy  venture  they  shall  return  one  day, 
bringing  their  sheaves  with  them. 

"  When  this  blast  is  overblown, 
And  the  beacon-fires  shall  bum^ 
And  in  the  street 
Is  the  sound  of  feet, 
They  also  shall  return. 
When  the  bells  shall  rock  and  ring, 
When  the  flags  shall  flutter  free. 
And  the  choirs  shall  sing 
*  God  save  the  King,' 
They  shall  be  there  to  see: 
When  the  brazen  bands  shall  play, 
And  the  silver  trumpets  blow. 
And  the  soldiers  come 
To  the  tuck  of  the  drum, 
They  shall  be  there  also, 
When  that  which  was  lost  is  found; 
When  each  shall  have  claimed  his  kin, 
Fear  not  they  shall  miss  mother's  clasp, 
Maiden's  kiss; 
For  no  strange  soil  might  hold  them  in. 

"  When  Te  Deums  seek  the  skies, 
When  the  organ  shakes  the  dome, 
A  dead  man  shall  stand 
At  each  live  man's  hand — 
For  they  also  have  come  home." 

<3ain  out  of  loss,  song  out  of  sorrow,  tri- 
umph out  of  tragedy — ^faith  gives  us  that. 
Standing  alone  in  the  darkness,  like  a 
sower  seeing  through  wind  and  rain  the 
harvest,  it  lives  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 
"  it  stretches  a  hand  through  time,  and  sees 
the  far-off  interest  of  tears."  That,  then, 
is  the  law  of  spiritual  living.  Its  impulse 
is  faith.  It  believes  in  to-morrow — ^it  be- 
lieves that  wherever  there  is  a  genuine  out- 
put there  will  be  a  no  less  genuine  income; 


it  believes  that  no  precious  seed  that  is  sown 
will  ever  come  to  nothing,  but  will  ripen 
secretly  tho  surely  into  the  golden  grain  of 
harvest. 

In  one  of  our  leading  papers  there  was 
printed  the  other  day  an  interesting  para- 
graph. It  had  to  do  with  religioiv  and  its 
head-line  read  as  follows:  '*  Christianity  the 
Religion  of  Losers."  That  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  nothing  but  loss  in  it,  but  it 
does  mean  that  it  teaches  us  how  to  lose. 
In  other  words,  it  is  really  the  religion  of 
winners.  Christ  himself  lost — ^looked  at  one 
way.  Calvary  was  the  greatest  failure  in  his- 
tory— ^but  the  more  we  know  of  ourselves 
and  the  more  we  know  of  the  world,  the 
clearer  we  see  that  this  is  the  only  victory. 
It  is  the  same  with  his  disciples.  His  spirit 
is  theirs  also,  they  have  learned  how  to  lose ; 
they  have  faith  in  bringing  the  precious 
seed.  ''  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it; 
but  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  he 
shall  find  it."  It  is  so  with  the  saints  in 
heaven,  too.  To-day  they  stand  before  the 
throne,  and  holiness  is  on  their  forehead 
and  happiness  is  in  their  eye.  But  victory 
did  not  come  etfsily.  They,  too,  had  their 
travail  and  their  tears  like  every  one  of  us; 
they,  too,  had  their  troubles  and  they  had 
their  sins;  but  Christ  taught  them  that  loss 
is  the  condition  of  restoration,  that  seed, 
sown  with  weeping,  is  rich  with  all  the  joy 
of  harvest.  And  happiness  now  is  theirs. 
Oh,  sow  your  seed,  your  precious  seed,  even 
tho  it  be  with  weeping,  and  itte  happiness 
of  the  full  home-coming  shall  be  yours  also. 


ONE  FOR  ALL,  ALL  FOR  ONE 

The  Bev.  H.  B.  Munson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  none  of  ut  liveth  to  himself, — ^Rom. 
14:7. 

It  is  the  questions  which  are  involved  in 
the  relations  of  human  life  that  Paul  dis- 
cusses in  the  chapter  from  which  the  text 
is  taken,  and  his  three  principles  of  casuis- 
try as  taken  from  the  passage  are  as  fol- 
lows: Moral  character  belongs  to  the  agent 
doing,  not  to  the  thing  done.  Nothing,  he 
affirms,  is  unclean  in  itself;  and  to  the  Corin- 
thians he  says,  an  idol  in  itself  is  nothing. 
Secondly,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the 
Church  is  to  recognize  that  there  are  debata- 
ble questions  and  should  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  one  absolute  standard  and  bring  all  to 


conform  to  it.  The  scrupulous  are  not  to 
judge  the  less  scrupulous.  ''Let  not  him 
that  eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not.  Let 
not  him  which  eateth  not  judge  him  that 
eateth,  for  God  hath  received  him." 

But  lest  the  liberty  enjoined  become  li- 
cense Paul  asserts  his  third  principle,  that, 
if  lawful,  all  things  are  not  expedient.  A 
man  is  not  to  make  his  liberty  an  occasion 
to  serve  the  flesh.  There  are  certain  lim- 
itations that  each  must  impose  on  himself, 
viz.:  Each  man  must  be,  as  to  his  own 
course  of  action,  clear  in  his  own  mind ;  each 
must  consider  the  effect  of  his  own  action 
on  those  less  scrupulous  than  himself.    The 
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general  law  of  the  Christian  individoal  la 
liberty.  The  exception  to  that  law  is  the 
further  principlef  that  this  liberty  is  not  to 
be  so  nsed  as  to  injure  others  either  directly 
and  deliberately  or  indirectly  and  uncon- 
sciously, leading  them  to  do  what  to  their 
conscience  is  sin;  for  none  of  us  liveth  to 
himself.  All  life  is  correlated  and  contin- 
gent. Deeds  of  kindness  and  love  are  not 
the  products  of  a  single  man  acting  out  of 
harmony  with  his  age  and  working  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  thought.  Deeds  of  villainy  anct 
sin  are  not  the  %pontaneous  acts  of  isolated^ 
men  freed  from  the  influence  of  other  men, 
bat  of  men  whose  surroundings  have  been 
such  as  to  superinduce  the  act.  In  the  one 
case  society  gladly  assumes  credit  for  the 
noble  deeds,  but  tries  to  hide  behind  the  fact 
of  free  will  when  X)ne  would  hold  it  amena- 
ble for  sin.  The  text  naturally  suggests 
the  influence  for  good  and  evil  of  one  man 
upon  another. 

The  heritage  of  the  pr.st  is  'both  a  blessing 
and  a  hindrance— a  blessing  in  that  the 
present  is  fortified  and  strengthened  by  the 
noble  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  years;  a 
hindrance  in  that  it  is  weakened  by  all  the 
sin  and  crime  of  the  generations  of  sinful 
men,  whose  iniquities,  in  accordance  with 
the  old  commandlnent,  are  visited  upon 
their  children  generation  after  generation. 
It  is  a  fact  so  well  established  as  to  need 
no  additional  demonstration  that  diseases 
are  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  Ten- 
dencies to  a  host  of  ailments  lie  in  our  in- 
heritance. Inebriety,  tho  the  result  of  vice, 
specialists  say,  is  a  disease  with  its  clear 
symptoms.  But  it  is  a  more  recently  recog- 
nized, tho  no  less  important,  fact  that  ten- 
dencies to  vice  and  sin  are  as  surely  trans- 
mitted and  that  often  they  are  the  greatest 
legacy  a  man  receives.  A  recent  forum 
writer  states: 

''Most  of  those  whom  we  ostracize  as 
tramps  are  physically  diseased,  not  enough 
to  destroy  responsibility  but  enough  to  make 
exertion  much  more  burdensome  to  them 
than  to  others." 

Professor  Pellmann  has  made  a  special 
study  of  hereditary  drunkenness.  He  has 
tirken  <^rtain  individual  cases  a  generation 
or  two  back  and  has  traced  the  careers  bf 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great  grandchil- 
dren in  all  parts  of  the  present  German  em- 
pire until  he  has  been  able  to  present  tab- 
ulated biographies  of  the  hundreds  de- 
scended from  some  original  drunkard. 


Let  us  look  at  the  bright  side  of  heredity. 
In  the  Long  Parliament  Cromwell  and 
Hampden  could  count  seventeen  relatives 
while  out  of  the  fifty-nine  names  on  tho 
king's  death-warrant  ten  were  kinsmen  of 
Oliver.  Of  the  140  of  the  king's  judges, 
sixteen  were  more  or  less  closely  allied  to 
him. 

^uch  are  .but  a  few  from  a  rapidly  accu- 
mulating mass  of  facts  accentuating  the 
great  truth  of  the  text,  "  None  of  us  liveth 
to  himself."  The  ascetic,  moved  with  re- 
ligious zeal,  who,  sick  of  the  sin  of  men,  flees 
tho  town  and  the  habitations  of  men  and 
far  away  in  mountain-fastnesses  spends  bis 
days,  finds  all  too  often  that  the  struggle 
with  sin  is  intensified  by  his  isolation.  The 
wind  and  the  rain  may  have  obliterated  all 
trace  of  his  path  across  the  desert,  but  the 
struggle  with  sin  begun  centuries  ago  by  the 
yielding  of  his  ancestors  stretches  over  the 
plain  and  claims  him  as  a  battle-field.  So- 
eiety  condemns  unqualifiedly  liie  man  who  Is 
unable  to  support  his  family  and  calls  upon 
the  6tate  to  do  so,  as  hardly  worthy  of  the 
protection  of  the  government;  but  does  the 
same  society  condemn  the  man  who,  by 
wine-drinking/  gambling,  or  licentious- 
ness, is  transmitting  to  his  children  a 
worse  blight  than  poverty!  Poverty  may 
be  shaken  aside,  but  this  is  ingrained  and 
inwrought  into  the  very  fiber  of  the  child. 
But  he  who  bequeaths  to  a  child  a  ten- 
dency which  makes  any  particular  sin  easy 
to  that  child  is  a  partner  with  his  child  in 
his  guilt.  Bo  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  guilt  of  the  trans- 
gression rests  entirely  with  the  father. 
Had  we  the  confidence  of  the  ancients  in 
what  they  termed  the  federal  headship  of 
Adam  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  escape 
responsibility  by  laying  all  our  sins  on  this 
aged  sire;  but  nothing  we  say  must  be 
taken  as  limiting  the  ability  of  any  to 
choose  the  good.  Every  one  is  free;  no 
one  is  driven  to  sin  entirely  against  his 
win ;  wrong-doing  is  conscientious ;  none  are 
excused  in  their  guilt.  It  is  much  more 
delightful  to  converse  with  congenial 
friends  than  to  do  the  dirty  work  of 
politics  and  aid  in  the  execution  of  right 
laws  or  strive  for  the  enactment  of  wise 
laws;  but  if  our  withdrawal  from  the  duties 
of  citizenship  makes  vicious  conditions 
common,  we  become  guilty  of  the  crimes 
we  should  have  prevented. 

The  other  day  in  France  one   of  our 
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soldiers  committed  while  intoxicated  a 
terrible  crime.  The  law  held  him  re- 
sponsible and  he  paid  the  penalty^  but  the 
moral  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who 
made  the  conditions  possible.  The  one- 
ness of  the  race  is  an  evident  and  terrible 
reality.  All  are  of  one  blood.  If  that 
common  stream  is  polluted  by  the  vice  of 
a  single  individual,  then  the  lot  of  all 
others  is  made  harder  and  their  tendencies 
to  evil  stronger.  But  if  a  man  rises  to  a 
loftier  and  purer  manhood  than  his  parents 
or  his  neighbors,  he  does  his  part  to  purify 
the  common  stream. 

If  it  is  true  that  none  of  us  liveth  to 
himself  because  of  the  influences  of  the 
past,  it  is  equally  true  because  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

How  much  our  character  is  influenced 
by  the  circumstances  of  our  education 
would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  that 
it  is  greatly  affected  thereby  no  one 
doubts.  In  one  set  of  circumstances  the 
heroic  virtues  are  honored;  a  man  is  helped 
to  be  courageous  by  the  conversation  he 
hears  and  the  books  he  reads.  Not  many 
are  heroes  in  their  own  strength  alone. 
''Heroism  is  a  cord  of  many  strands;  in 
it  are  woven  individual  will,  tendencies 
from  the  past,  the  influence  of  example, 
and  the  consciousness  of  how  others  will 
regard  actions."  Bo  a  man's  character  is 
the  result  of  many  causes.  Science  has 
only  recently  perfected  the  process  of  com- 
posite photography,  but  the  world  has  long 
been  familiar  with  the  transforming  power 
of  individuals  and  society  on  human  char- 
acter. The  courtier  of  Elizabeth's  court 
had  not  the  same  thought  of  purity  and 
Icve  as  the  son  of  Puritan  parentage,  not 
because  of  inherent  differences,  but  be- 
cause he  had  been  trained  under  different 
ideals.  This  is  said  not  to  excuse  sin  or 
palliate  sin,  but  to  show  with  emphasis 
that  no  man  is  alone  in  his  sin..  If  we 
excuse  sin,  then  those  who  are  weak  find 
the  excuse  behind  them  pushing  them 
toward  the  evil  they  loathe.  Mr.  Cable 
illustrates  it  in  the  sermon  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  a  priest: 

"  I  once  knew  a  man  who  was  carefully 
taught  from  infancy  to  manhood  this  one 
principle  of  life — defiance;  not  justice,  not 
righteousness,  not  even  gain,  but  defiance; 
defiance  to  God,  defiance  to  man.  defiance 
to  nature,  defiance  to  reason,  defiance  and 
defiance  and  defiance.  This  man  became 
a  smuggler  and  at  last  a  pirate  in  the 


Gulf  of  Mexico.  (Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  his  charge  alone.)  But  a  strange  thing 
followed.  Being  in  charge  of  men  that 
required  to  be  kept  at  the  austerest  distance, 
he  now  found  himself  separated  from  the 
human  world  and  thrown  into  solemn  com- 
panionaihip  with  the  deep,  with  tiie  air,  the 
Bto»m(  the  calm^  the  heavens  by  day,  the 
heavens  by  night.  My  friends,  that  was  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  found  himself  in  good 
company.  That  many  looking  out  night 
after  night  upon  the  grand  and  holy  spec- 
tacle of  the  starry  deep  above  and  the 
watery  deep  below,  was  sure  to  find  him- 
self sooner  or  later  mastered  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  great  Author  of  this 
majestic  creation  keeps  account  of  it,  and 
one  night  there  came  to  him,  like  a  spirit 
walking  on  the  sea,  the  awful,  silent  ques- 
tion: '  My  account  with  God,  how  does  it 
stand  f  Ah,  friends,  that  is  a  question 
which  the  book  of  nature  does  not  answer. 
Did  I  say  the  book  of  nature  is  a  cate- 
chism? Tes,  but  after  it  answers  the  first 
question  with  God  nothing  but  questions 
follow.  And  so  one  day  this  man  gave  a 
ship  full  of  merchand^e  for  one  little 
book  which  answered  these  questions.  God 
help  him  to  understand  it  I  And  God  help 
you,  monsieur,  and  you,  madame,  sitting 
there  in  your  smuggled  clothes,  to  beat 
upon  the  breast  with  me  and  cry,  'I,  too. 
Lord;  I,  too,  stood  by  and  consented.'" 

The  thought  of  the  priest  is  that  those 
who  educated  this  man,  instilling  into  him 
that  one  principle,  were  responsible,  aa 
well  as  those  who  made  smuggling  valu- 
able, for  the  life  he  led.  If  by  careleaa- 
ness  or  love  of  ease  we  let  sin  and  crime 
run  rampant  so  that  others  are  ruined, 
we  can  not  avoid  our  measure  of  condem- 
nation. If  we  honor  the  vile  and  in  those 
eminent  palliate  vice  which  we  condemn  in 
others,  we  say  moral  character  is  not  im- 
perative. For  the  majority  of  men  are  not 
astute  enough  to  distinguish  between  the 
sins  of  a  poet  like  Bums,  or  a  philosopher 
like  Goethe,  and  an  artixan. 

But  the  struggle  of  the  race  with  sin 
has  not  been  a  losing  one.  The  forces  of 
truth,  sometimes  shattered,  have  not  been 
vanquished.  Again  and  again  the  race 
has  marched  against  wrong  and  swept  it 
from  the  field  until  to-day  moral  victories 
arc  more  frequent  than  ever.  And  this 
is  so  because  moral  truth  is  like  a  mighty 
muscle,  whose  tension  is  quickened  and 
power  increased  by  its  conflicts.  He  is  the 
weakest  of  the  weak  who  gives  up  the 
warfare  with  sin  in  this  day. 

The  text  forces  upon  us  these  thoughts: 
that  he  who  would  regenerate  men  must 
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regenerate  man;  that  the  world'«  Christ 
came  not  only  to  save  individuals,  but  to 
save  the  race;  that  we  should  resist  evil 
not  alone  because  of  its  ruinous  effects  on 
ourselves,  but  because  it  retards  surely  the 
final  destiny  of  the  race;  that  common  sin 
should   make  us  lenient   inr  judging   man, 


and  that  while  each  man's  sin  is  his  own 
it  belongs  also  to  the  race.  It  also  points 
to  the  great  truth  which  should  dominate 
all  our  livings— that  none  of  us  liveth  to 
himself,  because  of  the  interest  of  our 
divine  Father  and  the  wondrous  sympathy 
of  our  divine  brother. 


WHAT  IS  "THOROUGH  EDUCATION' 


Fob  every  man  life  is  a  battle,  a  struggle 
to  escape  downfall  and  to  win  certain  re- 
wards in  happiness  and  well-being.  The 
winners  of  the  fight  are  those  who  awake 
each  morning  with  the  determination  to  do 
a  little  more  and  to  do  it  a  little  better  than 
they  did  yesterday.  I  may  say,  therefore, 
that  the  successful  men  in  life  are  those  who 
possess  a  thorough  education  for  the  prob- 
lems of  human  existence. 

But  don't  misunderstand  me  as  to  the 
meaning  of  thorough  education.  By  that 
term  I  indicate  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
how  to  live  and  how  to  learn;  I  do  not,  in 
any  sense,  refer  to  what  a  man  has  already 
learned.  What  he  knows  already  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value  if  he  can  not  harness 
it  to  what  he  may  learn  in  the  next  hour 
or  the  next  week.  The  winners  are  com- 
posed exclusively  of  those  who  can  contin- 
ually assimilate  and  use  new  facts  ancL  new 
experiences. 

To  be  properly  educated  is  to  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  harmful  and  the  help- 
ful, to  find  means  of  doing  bigger  and  better 
things,  to  seize  opportunities,  to  grow  and 
to  develop,  not  to  become  soft  and  unobser- 
vant and  slack  in  energy.  Such  an  education 
involves  the  body  as  well  as  the  brain,  the 
power  of  win  as  well  as  the  mind. 

He  who  has  learned  how  to  do  the  hard 
things  in  life  and  will  go  out  and  do  them 
is  properly  educated. 

Here  are  the  necessary  characteristics  of 
him  who  fights  the  battle  of  life  to  a  satis- 
factory and  victorious  conclusion: 

First,  his  body  must  be  in  such  condition 
that  it  can  endure  any  task  to  which  he  may 
find  it  advisable  to  subject  it; 

Second,  his  will  must  be  so  strong  that  he 
can  resist  the  call  of  passion  or  the  lure  of 
laziness; 

Thirds  his  mind  must  be  clear  enough  to 
accept  and  utilize  the  new  facts  which, 
brought  up  every  day  in  the  alchemy  of 
civilization,  may  interest  and  benefit  him; 


Fourth,  he  must  feel  within  himself  th^ 
fire  t>f  enthusiasm,  the  splendid  urge  which 
will  carry  him  over  all  obstacles  to  the  ful- 
filment of  his  worthy  ambition. 

If  a  man  examines  himself  and  finds  that 
he  is  possest  of  those  four  attributes,  he 
neecl  worry  not  at  all.  He  is,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  a  winner. 

Too  many  young  men  leave  school  or  col- 
lege with  the  idea  that,  having  mastered  the 
text -books  and  passed  the  examinations,  they 
are  fuU-arme^  against  the  possible  catas- 
trophes of  life.  They  are  victims  of  a  wide- 
spread impression  that  an  education  can 
ever  be  completed  and  that  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  of  geography,  mathematics, 
history,  and  language  can  ever  be  sufficient 
to  assure  success.  Education  is  nothing  but 
a  preparation,  and  we  must  prepare  each  day 
for  the  contingencies  of  the  next. 

College  is  of  no  avail  unless  i^  has  im- 
planted in  the  mind  the  greatest  of  all  lea- 
bons — that  eternal  self-improvement  can 
alone  win  the  prize.  To  have  one's  head  full 
of  dates,  facts,  and  theories  is  a  terrific 
handicap  unless  one  knows  that  it  is  far 
more  essential  to  gather  new  facts  and 
theories. 

Young  men  are  too  apt  to  allow  them- 
selves ^0  grow  soft  and  satisfied  by  the  time 
they  are  thirty  years  of  age.  To  loam,  to 
reach  out,  to  build  each  day  a  stronger  and 
higher  ladder  on  whidi  to  climb  to-morrow 
— ^that  is  the  secret  of  all  right  living.  To 
be  contented  means  to  stagnate,  to  eeaso 
exertion,  to  quit  fighting.— Jamis  J.  WALSH, 
in  The  Popular  Magaeine. 

The  Church,  the  Army,  and 
Peace 

And  the  armyf  That  will  not  let  us 
ignore  its  message;  it  is  billeted  in  our  col- 
leges, it  meets  us  in  every  street;  we  watch 
its  ordered  diseipHne  with  admiration;  and 
those  who  have  lived  with  it  abroad,  i'* 
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the  anthors  of  A  Student  in  Arms  and 
Papers  from  Pieardy,  report  that  its  heart 
is  sound  at  the  eore,  that  underneath  madi 
rough  language  and  fatalistic  talk  there  are 
a  real  belief  in  Ood,  an  instinct  for  com- 
radeship and  brotherhood,  an  amazing  power 
of  cheerful  endurance,  a  loyal  response  to 
worthy  leadership,  and  a  respect  for  their 
brave  enemies,  so  that  the  spirit  of  hate  can 
find  less  growth  there  than  with  civilians  at 
home,  an  active  sympathy  with  a  wounded 
foe,  a  spirit  of  chivalry  and  adventure.  All 
this  has  to  be  christened  anew,  to  be  turned 
into  a  higher  channel;  we  must  make  them 
fed  that  there  are  great  tasks  to  be  under- 


taken in  peace-time — ^the  fight  with  in- 
temperance and  impurity;  the  housing  and 
true  homing  of  the  poor;  the  conquest  of 
each  disease;  the  spread  of  an  education 
that  shall  fit  men  for  service;  the  effort  to 
win  the  whole  world  to  a  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  Christ.  These  will  give  scope  for  the 
spirit  of  adventure;  the  victory  of  peace 
will  be  as  renowned  as  the  victories  of  war, 
the  healer  as  much  honored  as  the  dealer 
of  wounds,  the  onissionary  ranked  as  high 
as  the  soldier  who  4ias  served  abroad,  the 
legislator  who  has  improved  the  conditions 
of  life  as  high  as  the  successful  generaL — 
W.  Lock,  in  The  Cbnetructive  Quarterly. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

BEAUTY 

The  Bev.  Gordon  L.  Thompson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wz  aU  like  that  which  is  beautiful.  Even 
the  young  children  are  often  seen  pointing 
to  some  object  and  saying,  "  Pretty,  pretty," 
as  their  faces  shine  with  delight.  Few  ever 
entirely  lose  interest  in  that  w^ich  pleases 
the  eye  or  the  ear.  It  is  often  said  that 
God  himself  must  be  very  fond  of  that 
which  is  beautiful  or  he  would  not  have 
made  so  much  of  it  in  the  world.  I  have 
lived  where  the  mountains  were  all  around 
me  as  they  are  about  Jerusalem,  I  have  lived 
by  the  lake  and  the  river,  I  have  lived  by 
the  sand  dunes  on  Uie  seashore,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  know  which  is  the  most  beautiful. 

The  kind  of  -beauty  which  I  have  so  far 
referred  to  is  what  is  called  sensuous,  mean- 
ing that  it  appeals  to  the  senses,  in  these 
cases  to  the  sense  of  sight.  It  pleases  us  to 
look  at  these  things.  Ck>lor  and*  form  are 
the  principal  elements  which  combine  to 
make  things  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and 
they  are  among  the  first  things  which  attract 
our  attention.  If  they  are  in  harmony  they 
hold  it  and  give  us  great  pleasure* 

So  long  ago  that  you  can  probably  not 
remember  the  first  time,  you  were  told  that 
beauty  is  only  ekin-deep.  After  a  little  you 
found  that  this  meant  that  real'  beauty  is 
made  up  of  more  than  can  be  seen  with  our 
eyes.  We  have  all  been  attracted  by  what 
seemed  beautiful  at  the  first  glance,  but 
when  we  studied*  more  carefully  we  found 
that  there  was  something  about  it  which  did 
not  please  us  after  all.  It  did  not  bring 
any  good  or  useful  thought  to  our  mind;  it 


failed  to  help  us  or  left  our  minds  stirred 
up  and  uneasy.  AU  great  artists  agree  that 
truth  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  any  work  of  art. 
Unless  it  expresses  some  truth  to  our  minds 
or  stirs  us  up  to  do  better  or  to  be  better, 
it  is  at  the  best  useless.  Boys  and  girls  are 
called  pretty  when  they  are  babies,  and 
sometimes  handsome  when  they  are  a  little 
older,  because  of  a  fair  face;  but  later  they 
are  admired  only  because  of  their  good  ac- 
tions. There  are  some  who  are  thought  of 
as  pretty  by  strangers  who  are  never  con- 
sidered so  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
them,  because  they  know  that  their  lives  are 
ugly.  They  do  not  honor  their  parents,  they 
are  unkind  to  the  other  members  of  the 
falnily,  and  selfish  with  everybody.  They 
will  be  told>  if  they  have  true  friends,  that 
"  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does."  There 
is  a  beauty  of  .action  which  is  more  impor- 
tant than  any  beauty  of  form.  When  we 
come  to  know  what  some  people  have  dome 
or  are  doing  for  others,  how  they  work  and 
often  suffer  to  help  those  who  are  in  need 
and  who  can  never  repay  them,  we  come  to 
know  that  their  lives  are  beautif  uL 

Years  ago  I  read  in  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion  the  story  of  a  pretty  girl  who  thought 
a  great  deal  of  herself.  It  troubled  her 
greatly  that  her  mother's  hands  were  badly 
deformed  and  that  they  could  not  be  kept 
out  of  sight  when  her  friends  visited  her. 
They  looked  as  if  some  fearful  accident  had 
left  its  ugly  mark  upon  them.    The  fingers 
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were  twisted  ont  of  aliape  and  badly  scarred. 
One  eould  not  see  them  without  being  pained 
by  the  sad  story  which  ^ey  suggested  but 
never  told.  When  this  girl  gave  a  party  to 
her  young  friends  she  cruelly  said  to  her 
mother:  "Why  is  it  that  you  have  to  keep 
those  hands  before  usf  Why  can't  you  keep 
them  out  of  sight  f  "  Bhe  considered  herself 
beautiful  and  tiiought  that  her  mother  had 
no  right  to  mar  the  happiness  of  her  young 
friends.  Bhe  had  often  spoken  harshly  to 
her  mother  who  had  been  kind  and  forbear- 
ing with  her.  But  now  she  could  bear  her 
daughter's  unfeeling  fault-finding  no  longer, 
so  ^e  told  her  how  her  hands  had  been  in- 
jured. When  the  girl  was  a  tiny  baby  an 
accident  had  set  fire  to  her  clothes  in  the 
eradle  and  «he  was  in  the  -greatest  danger. 
Her  face  might  have  been  scarred  for  life 
or  her  life  itself  might  have  been  lost.  It 
was  in  saving  her  from  this  fate  that  her 
mother's  hands  had  been  so<bumed  that  they 
always  bore  the  marks  of  the  accident.  With 
the  true  love  of  a  mother  she  had  gladly 
borne  the  suffering  and  had  never  told  the 
girl  that  those  scars  were  the  price  she  had 
gladly  paid  for  the  beauty  of  the  daughter's 
face.  She  revealed  the  secret  only  when  tiie 
daughter's  selfish  taunts  had  made  it  neces- 
sary. I  am  sure  that  every  boy  and  girl 
here  will  agree  that  those  twisted,  scarred, 
deformed  hands  were  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  pretty  face  of  the  unthankful  girl. 
Your  character  is  what  you  are.-    It  is 


much  more  important  that  your  character  be 
beautiful  than  that  your  body  should  be  so. 
To  your  parents  I  have  before  now  said  that 
character  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world,  and  told  them  that  I  once  heard  a 
great  preacher  say  that  it  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  two  worlds.  Three  days  ago  I 
heard  the  President  of  the  United  States  say 
that  character  is  the  greatest  force  in  the 
world.  Fifty  years  from  now  it  will  matter 
little  or  not  at  all  whether  your  faces  ever 
were  pretty,  but  as  long  as  Qodt  lives — ^that 
is  forever — ^it  will  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance whether  your  characters,  your  lives  are 
beautiful.  Twice  in  the  Psalms  we  are  ex- 
horted to  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty, 
or  beautiesi  of  holiness.  That  is  my  text  for 
you  children  this  morning,  given  at  the  end, 
rather  than  at  the  beginning,  of  my  talk  to 
you.  You  will  find  it  once  in  Ps.  29 : 2.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  you  can  find  the  other 
place  in  the  Psalms  and  tell  me  where  it  is 
next  Sunday  morning.  The  text  means  that 
we  should  master  our  bodies,  our  feelings, 
our  wills,  every  power  that  we  have,  and  with 
an  of  them  in  perfect  harmony  do  what  is 
pure,  good,  noble,  and  right  in  obedience  to 
the  win  of  God,  remembering  always  that  he 
is  more  than  glad  to  help  us  do  this.  Holi- 
ness means  wholeness,  completeness,  perfec- 
tion. It  is  not  some  far-off,  impossible  goal 
that  we  can  never  reach,  but  it  is  our  heaven- 
ly Father's  plan  for  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  life  of  every  boy  and  every  girl. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS  FROM  JOB* 

The  Bev.  William  S.  Jkbome,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


'l%e  Hopeless  Contest.  **  Distress  and  anguish 
make  him  afraid;  They  prevail  aeainst  him, 
as  a  king  ready  to  the  oattle.  Because  he 
hath  stretched  oat  his  hand  against  Qod,  And 
behaveth  himself  proudly  against  the  Al- 
mighty."— 15:24,  25. 

The  Vsslty  of  Self-deceptlos.  **  Let  him  not 
trust  in  ranity,  deceiving  himself;  For  vanity 
shall  be  his  recompense/' — 15:81. 

rut  Yoorself  in  His  Place.  "I  also  eould 
speak  as  ye  do;  If  your  soul  were  in  my 
soul's  stead,  I  could  Join  words  together 
against  yon,  and  shake  my  head  at  yoa."-^ 
16 :  4. 

The  Pvre  Pmyer.  "Although  there  is  no  vio- 
lence in  my  hands,  And  my  prayer  is  pure."-^ 
16: 17. 

Clean  Hands,  Stronsr  Hands.  "Yet  shall  the 
righteous  hold  on  his  way,  And  he  that  hath 
clean  hands  shall  wax  stronger  and  stronger." 
—17:9. 

Greed  and  Its  Penalty.  "Because  he  knew 
no  quietness  within  him,  He  shall  not  save 
aught  of  that  wherein  he  delighteth.  There 
was  nothing  left  that  he  devoured  not;  There- 
fore his  prosperity  shall  not  endure." — ^20 :  20. 
21. 

Seeking  ProAt  by  Prayer.     "And  they  Bay 


unto  God,  Depart  from  ni;  For  we  deiire  not 
the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  What  is  the  Al- 
mighty, that  we  should  serve  himf  And  what 
profit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him  t  " 
—21:14,  15. 
Two  Different  Bnds.  "  One  dieth  in  his  fuU 
strength.  Being  wholly  at  ease  and  quiet:  His 

Kils  are  full  of  milk.  And  the  marrow  of  his 
nei  is  moistened.     Another  dieth  in  bitter- 
ness of  soul.   And  never  tasteth  of  good." — 

21 :  28-25. 
CUid's  Need  of  Man.     "Oan  a  man  be  nroflt- 

able   unto   Godf     Surely   he   that  Is   wiaa  is 

profitable  unto  himself.*' — ^22 :  2. 
Tke  Dvty  of  Ckanne.     "Wilt  thou  keep  the 

old  way  Which  wicked  men  have  trodden  f  "— 

22 :  16. 
Ovr  Ignorance  of  Ckid.     "Oh  that   I  knew 

where  I  might  find  him  I     That  I  might  eoms 

even  to  his  seat  I  " — ^28:8. 
God's  Knowledge  of  Us.     "But  he  knoweth 

the  way  that  I  take."— 28: 10s. 
Conlldenee  In  God.     "Would  he  contend  with 

me  in  the  greatness  of  his  power f     Nay;  but 

he  would  give  heed  unto  me." — ^28 :  6. 
DiTlne  Desire  and  Deed.    "But  he  is  fai  one 

mind,  and  who  can  turn  himf     And  what  hit 

soul  deslreth,  even  that  he  doeth."— 28 :  18. 


^  These  themes  and  texts  are  based  upon  the  American  Standard  Bevised  Bible. 
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The  Essential  Faith 

And  Thomas  with  them, — John  20:26. 

iNTBODUcnoN:  This  is  from  the  sixth 
appearance  of  our  Lord  after  his  resurreo- 
tion.  Thomas  was  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  disciples.  Jesus  seems  to  have  chosen 
as  many  different  sorts  of  men  as  possible 
among  his  disciples.  Thomas  ivas  an  ex- 
tremist When  the  disciples  tried  to  dis- 
suade Jesus  from  going  up  to  Bethanj, 
where  Lazarus  lay  sick,  Thomas  determined 
to  go,  but  did  not  expect  to  return  alive: 
"  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him.'' 
He  was  the  perplexed  disciple.  At  the  last 
supper  his  eager  devotion  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  separation  from  his  Lord. 
"We  know  not  whither  thou  goest,  how  can 
we  know  the  wayf  He  was  the  absent 
disciple.  On  that  first  Easter  day,  when 
Jesus  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to  the 
women,  to  Peter,  to  two  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus,  and  then  finally  to  all  the  dis- 
ciples, Thomas  was  absent. 

Exposition:  Thomas  is  sometimes  cen- 
sured for  what  was  common  to  the  rest. 
When  Jesus  appeared  to  the  -ten  -tiiey  had 
all  doubted.  Jesus  had  to  establish  his 
identity.  He  had  to  command  them  to  put 
forth  their  hands  and  touch  him.  But  that 
was  not  enough.  He  had  to  eat  before 
them  before  they  really  beUeved  tbeir 
senses.  Thomas  was  not  particularly  "the 
doubting  apostle."  Through  him  we  may 
correct  some  mistakes  often  made  in  deal- 
ing with  men. 

BxvxLOPHSNT:  L  Jesus  accepted  Thomas 
as  his  disciple.  He  came  on  this  occasion, 
apparently,  just  to  meet  the  need  of 
Thomas.  He  did  not  reject  him.  Extremist, 
perplexed,  absent,  Thomas  may  have  been, 
yet  Jesus  allowed  his  claims  for  proof  and 
conviction.  He  did  not  take  offense  nor 
call  him  a  "doubter."  He  did  not  rebuke 
him  in  saying,  "Thomas,  because  thou  hast 
seen  thou  hast  believed;  blessed  ere  they 
that  have  not  s^en  and  yet  ^ave  believed." 
He  4Lnew  Thomas  was  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced. It  is  not  well  to  deal  harshly  with 
those  who  have  not  had  our  experiences  in 
Christ.  Christians  and  the  Church  must 
follow  Jesus'  here.  It  is  easy  to  condemn 
men  for  reasonable  delay  or  legitimate  in- 
quiry, if  conducted  in  the  right  spirit.    Men 


differ.  What  is  evidence  to  one  can  not  be 
to  another  who  receives  it  simply  from  hear- 
say. There  are  men  outside  the  Church 
who  might  easily  be  within  it  if  dealt  with 
faithfully  as  Jesus  dealt  with  Thomas. 
Jesus  treated  Thomas  as  a  disciple  (that  is, 
a  "  ieamer  ")  •  While  he  did  not  as  yet  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  while  -he 
eould  not  therefore  have  believed  in  him  as 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  knew  tiii^t 
Thomas  had  that  in  him  which  would  ripen 
into  full  discipleriiip  if  given  opportunity. 
He  knew  his  personal  love  for  himself,  his 
loyalty  and  worth,  his  possibilities  as  a  dis- 
eiple.  This  is  the  essential  beginning  of 
the  ChiMian  life  which  omr  Lord  seeks  to 
develop  in  men  to  something  more. 

II.  And  the  disciples  accepted  Thomaa 
as  a  follower  of  Jesus  and  as  a  fellow  dia* 
ciple  equally  with  themselves.  They  did 
not  cast  him  out  of  their  number.  They 
saw  in  him  what  the  Master  had  seen.  And 
because  they  did  not  cast  him  out  he  re- 
mained and  came  to  know  Christ  In  the  full 
light  of  his  divine  nature  as  he  met  with 
them  and  kept  fellowship  with  them.  How 
great  would  liave  -been  Uie  loss,  not  only  to 
Thomas,  but  to  themselves,  if  they  had  east 
him  out  I  How  often  has  the  temper  in 
which  intellectual  error  has  been  treated  been 
radically  different  from  the  example  left  bj 
our  Master  I 

m.  And  Thomas  himself  did  not  eat 
himself  off  from  the  rest  because  he  dif- 
fered from  them  in  some  ways.  Yet  this  is 
the  common  way.  Persons  get  a  different 
angle  of  view  of  the  Christian  life  and 
form  a  new  cult  or  withdraw  from  fellow- 
ship with  their  brethren.  That  is  the  way 
most  new  cults  and  sects  are  formed.  But 
Thomas  acted  in  a  better  mind.  He  knew 
tiiat  if  he  were  to  do  any  work  for  Christ 
he  could  do  it  better  in  the  company  of  the 
other  brethren.  So,  if  you  have  new  light 
or  new  methods,  you  can  make  a  better  con- 
tribution to  the  world  and  to  the  kingdom 
by  remaining  within  the  circle  of  the 
Church's  activities  as  a  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Your  notions  may  need  toning  down 
and  the  Church  may  need  the  inspiration  of 
the  very  thing  you  emphasize.  Keep  w(thin 
the  company  of  those  that  are  already 
organized  as  the  Church  and  s^rve  Christ 
there. 
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The  Tree  of  Life 

So  he  drove  out  the  man;  and  he  placed  at 
the  east  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  Cherubim, 
and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. — 
Gen.  3:24. 

Two  trees  prominently  -mentionecL  The 
first  was  goo^  for  food,  pleasant  to  the 
ejes^  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise.  The  ^second-  was  goarded  'by  Cherubim 
and  a  flaming  sword. 

I.  It  was  a  young  tree.  1.  The  delieate 
condition  of  young  trees.  2.  Proper  persons 
should  care  for  them.  3.  God  would  not  per- 
mit the  crude  hand  of  Adam  to  touch  the 
tree  of  life. 

II.  It  was  a  growing  tree.  1.  Trees  may 
grow  abnormally.  2.  They  may  be  bent. 
3.  They  may  be  pruned. 

ni.  It  was  a  good  tree.  1.  It  was  Gk)d's 
tree.  2.  It  was  preserved  for  his  use.  3.  It 
bore  the  fruit  of  life. 

lY.  Can  you  defy  the  Cherubim  and 
sword  f 


The  Serpent's  Head 

It  shdU   bruise   thy  head  and  thou  shali 

bruise  his  heel,—^n.  3: 15. 

The  present  tide  of  worldliness  without  a 
parallel  in  world's  history.  Men  have  for- 
gotten Gody  his  worship,  and  his  house. 
Bo  they  deserve  Christian  condemnation  or 
pltyf  The  answer  should  follow  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  cause. 

L  The  serpent's  head  has  bruised  the 
heel  of  man.  1.  It  is  the  instrument  of  Satan. 
2.  It  is  not  easily  seen.  3.  It  charms  inno- 
cent humanity.  4.  One  4hrust  of  its*  fang 
poisons  the  entire  system. 

II.  The  serpent's  head  must  suffer  human- 
ity's bruising.  1.  Bruising  its  head  is  the 
first  step  toward  God.  2.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  overcomer.  3.  It  is  the  life-work  of 
Christians.  4.  It  saves  condemnation  and 
pity. 


Light 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and  there 

was  light, — Gen.  1 :  3. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  author  of  a 
statement.  His  position,  responsibility, 
character,  infiuence.    "And  God  said." 

I.  Light  possesses  its  latent  powers.  1. 
Bodies.  2.  Sticks.  3.  Materials.  4.  The 
contact  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  God. 


IL  Light  is  swift.  1.  Travels  194,188 
miles  per  second.  2.  Light  of  the  spirit. 
3.  Possibility  of  immediately  accepting  God's 
light. 

III.  Light  penetrates.  1.  Pinds  the  dark 
places.  2.  Enters  the  soul's  confines.  3.  Dis- 
covers causes  of  separation  from  God. 

IV.  Light  is  dangerous.  1.  Must  be  used 
aright.  2.  Besistance  possible  only  for  a 
season.    3.  Light  on  present  evils. 

V.  Light  is  historic.  1.  Biblical  light. 
2.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy.  3.  Jesus,  the 
Light  of  the  world. 


Gentleness 

Be  gentle  unto  all  men. — 2  Tim.  2 :  24. 

I.  Its  dif&culty.  1.  It  is  not  generally 
appreciated.  2.  It  is  not  generally  effec- 
tive in  Ji)ettering  men.  3.  We  are  provoked 
to  ithe  contrary. 

n.  Its  use.  It  has:  1.  A  developing  pow- 
er; 2.  A  consoling  power;  3.  A  saving 
power. 

III.  Its  inducement.  1.  We  don't  know 
who  is  in  need  of  it.  2.  We  ourselves  have 
received  it  of  others.  3.  We  may  be  in 
need  of  it  again. 


Fear  of  Man 

The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare:  but 
whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shcU 
be  so/e.— Prov.  29:25. 

I.  Its  revelation.  1.  Avoidance.  Escap- 
ing from  duty.  Hiding  behind*  everything. 
2.  Silence.  Will  not  condemn  sin.  Will  not 
openly  profess  Christ.  3.  Cowardice.  Al- 
ways with  the  majority.  Has  no  root  in 
himself. 

II.  Its  evils.  It  is  destructive:  1.  To 
self -development;  2.  To  service;  3.  To 
friendship. 

III.  Its  remedy.  1.  Think  of  justice,  not 
men.  2.  Bemember  that  others  may  be 
wrong.     3.  Trust  in  God. 


The  Effects  of  Sin 

All  have  sinned,  and  fall  short  of  the  glory 
of  God,— Rom.  3:  23, 

I.  A  well-attested  fact. 

II.  A   great   equalizing  fact.     All  have 
sinned. 

III.  A    tragic    fact.      Sin    deteriorates, 
curses,  kills. 

IV.  A  condemning  fact. 
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SEASONABLE  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  MODERN 

POETS 

Georgia  Jackson^  New  York  Qty 


GoMPLBTELT  preoccupied,  Nature  goes 
daintilj  about  her  season's  business  of  deck- 
ing her  wayward  earthy  and  it  is  more  fortu- 
nate for  us  even  than  for  the  folk  of  Lowell's 
daj  that  ''no  price  is  set  on  the  lavish 
summer."  In  general,  the  poets,  less  im- 
personal and  detached  than  their  Mother, 
even  in  singing  her  praises  can  not  quite 
keep  out  the  minor  strain  which  has  crept 
into  the  undertones  of  all  our  lives.  Tet 
here  is  a  poem  from  Gale  Young  Bice's  new 
volume,  Wraiths  and  Bealities  (Centurj 
Company,  New  York),  whidi  has  the  true 
summer  abandon: 

SENSE^WEBTNESS 

Flowers  are  dancing,  waves  playing,  pines 

swaying,  gulls  are  aswarm; 
8ea  and  heather,  sunning  together,  glad  of 

the  weather,  with  God  are  warm. 

Flowers  are  dancing,  clouds  winging,  larks 

singing,  summer  abrew — 
Summer,  the  old  ecstatic  passion  of  Life  to 

fashion  the  world  anew. 

A  depth  of  thoughtfulness  under  lyric 
beauty  marks  the  work  of  Theodosia  Garri- 
son's collection.  The  Dreamers  and  Other 
Poems  (George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York).  We  quote  this  pleasant  summer- 
time poem  for  its  delightful  concept  of 
"God's  hospitality": 

SHADE 
The  kindliest  thing  God  ever  ntade. 
His  hand  of  very  healing  laid 
Upon  a  fevered  world,  is  shade. 

His  glorious  company  of  trees 

Throw  out  their  mantles,  and  on  these 

The  dust-stained  wanderer  finds  ease. 

Green  temples,  closed  against  the  beat 
Of  noontime's  blinding  glare  and  heat. 
Open  to  any  pilgrim's  feet. 

The  white  road  blisters  in  the  sun; 
Now,  half  the  weary  journey  done. 
Enter  and  rest,  O  weary  one  I 

And  feel  the  dew  of  dawn  still  wet 

Beneath  thy  feet,  and  so  forget 

The  burning  highway's  ache  and  fret. 

This  is  God's  hospitality, 

And  whoso  rests  beneath  a  tree 

Hath  cause  to  thank  him  gratefully. 

The  peace  of  the  hills  at  evening  is  given 


a  form  of  loveliness  in  this  poem,  by  Grace 
Hazard  Conkling,  in  the  Century: 

AFTEB  SUNSET 
I  have  an  understanding  with  the  hills 
At  evening,  when  the  slanted  radiance  fills 
Their  hollows,  and  the  great  winds  let  them 

be, 
And  they  are  quiet  and  look  down  at  me. 
Oh,  then  I  see  the  patience  in  their  eyes 
Out  of  the  centuries  that  made  them  wise. 
They  lend  me  hoarded  memory,  and  I  learn 
Their  thoughts  of  granite  and  their  whime 

of  fern. 
And  why  a  dream  of  forests  must  endure 
l*ho  every  tree  be  slain;  and  how  the  pure, 
Invisible  beauty  has  a  word  so  brief 
A  fiower  can  say  it,  or  a  shaken  leaf, 
But  few  may  ever  snare  it  in  a  song, 
Tho  for  the  quest  a  life  is  not  too  long. 
When  the  blue  hills  grow  tender,  when  they 

pull 
The  twilight  close  with  gesture  beautiful. 
And  shadows  are  their  garments,  and  the  air 
Deepens,  and  the  wild  veery  is  at  prayer. 
Their  arms  are  strong  around  me;   and  I 

know 
That  somehow  I  shall  follow  when  you  go 
To  the  still  land  beyond  the  evening  star. 
Where  everlasting  hills  and  valleys  are. 
And  silence  may  not  hurt  us  any  more. 
And  terror  shall  be  past,  and  grief  and  war. 

From  the  sea-gull,  always  a  subject  for 
poetic  wonder,  Jessie  B.  Bittenhouse  gets 
this  little  song  of  courage.  It  is  taken  from 
her  collection  of  love-poems.  The  Door  of 
Dreams  (Houghton  Miflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton): 

SEA-BIBDS 
Birds  that  float  upon  a  wave. 
Besting  from  the  tiring  air. 
Be  the  hopes  that  I  would  save 
From  despair  I 

Menaced  by  the  sky  above. 
Menaced  by  the  d«ep  below. 

You  rock  as  on  the  breast  of  Love, 
To  and  fro. 

If  immensities  like  these 

Can  not  fright  a  thing  so  frail, 

I  vrill  keep  my  heart  at  ease 
In  the  gale  I 

Can  the  summer  ever  make  us  really  happy 
again  f  This  query  of  many  hearts  is  put 
into  words  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne  in 
Harper's : 

HOW  WILL  IT  SEEM? 
How  will  it  seem  when  Peace  comes  back 
once  more 
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After  these  desperate  days  of  shattering 

painf 
How  will  it  be  with  all  of  us  again 
When  hushed  forever  is  the  thunder  of  Warf 
There  still  are  primroses  by  many  a  shore; 
And  still  there  bloom,  in  many  a  lovely 

lane, 
Hawthorn  and  lilacs;  and  the  roses'  stain 
Is  red  against  full  many  a  garden  door. 


Oh,  days  to  be  I    Oh,  honeyed  nights  of  sleep, 
When   the  white   moon   shall  mount   the 
quiet  sky! 
Shall  we  be  wholly  happy  when  buds  creep, 
Remembering  those  who  dared  to   bleed 
and  dief 
Can  we  be  glad  again  f    Or  shall  we  weep 
For  those  who  told  this  sad,  glad  world 
good-byf 
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The  Seed  and  Its  Power 

I  WAS  easing  a  piece  of  watermelon  some 
months  ago.  and  was  struck  with  its  beauty. 
I  took  some  of  the  seeds  and  dried  them  and 
weighed  them  and  found  that  it  would  re- 
quire some  five  thousand  seeds  to  weigh  a 
pound;  and  then  I  applied  mathematics  to 
that  forty-pound  melon.  One  of  these  seeds, 
put  into  the  ground  when  warmed  by  the 
sun  and  moistened  by  the  rain,  takes  off  its 
coat  and  goes  to  work;  it  gathers  from 
somewhere  two  hundred  thousand  times  its 
own  weighty  and,  forcing  this  raw  material 
through  a  tiny  stem,  constructs  a  water- 
melon. It  ornaments  the  outside  with  a 
covering  of  green;  inside  the  green  it  puts 
a  layer  of  white,  and  within  the  white  a 
core  of  red,  and  all  through  the  red  it  scat- 
ters seeds,  each  one  capable  of  continuing 
the  work  of  reproduction.  What  architect 
drew  the  planf  Where  does  the  little  seed 
get  its  tremendous  power  f  Where  does  it 
find  its  coloring-matter  f  How  does  it  collect 
its  fiavoring-eztractf  How  does  it  build  a 
watermelon  f  Until  you  can  explain  a 
watermelon,  do  not  be  too  sure  that  you  can 
set  limits  to  the  power  of  the  Almighty  and 
say  just  what  he  can  do  or  how  he  would  do 
it.  I  can  not  explain  the  watermelon,  but 
I  eat  it  and  enjoy  it. — Heart  to  tieart  Mes- 
sages— ^W.  J.  Beyan. 

A  Magnanimous  Deed 

Another  magnanimous  deed  has  just  taken 
place  "on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
other  day,  on  the  coast  at  the  Cape  May 
aviation  station.  Ensign  Walker  Weed  (of 
Montclair,  N.  J.),  one  of  the  first  aviators 
to  be  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and-  one  of  the 
best  fliers  in  the  corps,  was  driving  a  ser- 
vice hydro-airplane.  When  the  plane  was 
about  fifty  feet  above  level,  the  wire  which 
controlled  the  steering  apparatus  broke.  The 
plane  plunged  down.    When  it  struck  land. 


there  was  a  back-fire,  and  the  three  gasoline- 
tanks  exploded,  enveloping  the  machine  and 
its  occupants  in  a  whirlwind  of  flame. 
Weed  unstrapt  himself  and,  with  his 
clothes  afire,  ran  toward  the  ocean,  but 
before  reaching  it  looked  back  to  see  if  his 
companion,  William  Bennett,  was  follow- 
ing. Bennett  was  still  bound  to  the  plane. 
Weed  ran  back,  and  finally  extricated 
Bennett.  By  this  time  both  aviators  were 
burning  to  death,  the  flames  being  so  fierce 
that  the  crystal  of  Weed^s  wrist  watch  was 
melted  off.  They  struggled  toward  the  sea. 
Bennett  fell,  breaking  his  nose,  and,  tho 
Weed  stumbled  too,  he  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging the  still  helpless  Bennett  into  the  water, 
where  they  were  freed  from  fire,  rescued  by 
brother  officers,  and  hurried  to  the  base 
hospital.  At  first  it  was  thought  Bennett 
wonld  recover,  tho  his  legs  had  been 
burned  practically  to  the  bone.  He  died, 
however,  a  week  later.  Weed  died  two  days 
after  the  accident,  his  death  being  due  not 
50  much  to  his  fearful  burns  as  to  the  result 
of  inhaling  flames. 

His  act  of  devotion  deserves  to  be  ranked 
alongside  those  other  acts  of  individual 
heroism  with  which  the  records  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  are  replete. — The  Outlook. 

"The   Stream   That  Never   Dries  Up" 
I  was  once  stopping  at  a  village  on  the 

Welsh  coast  where  the  people  had  to  bring 

all  the  water  from  a  well. 

"Is  this  well  ever  dryf  "  inquired  I  of  a 

young  girl  who  came  to  draw  water. 

"Dry?     Yes,  ma'am;   very  often  in  hot 

weather." 

"And  where  do  you  go  for  water  then!" 
"  To  the  spring  a  little  way  out  of  town." 
"  And  if  that  spring  dries  upf  ** 
"  Why,  then  we  go  to  tho  spring  higher  up, 

the  best  water  of  all." 

"  But  if  that  spring  higher  up  fails!  " 

"  Why,  ma'am,  that  spring  never  dries  up 
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— ^never.  It  is  always  the  same,  winter  and 
summer.'* 

I  went  to  this  precious  brook  which  ''  never 
dries  up."  It  was  a  dear,  sparkling  rivulet, 
coming  down  the  high  hill — not  with  torrent 
leap  and  roar,  but  with  the  soft  murmur  of 
fulness  and  freedom.  It  flowed  down  to  tiie 
highway  side;  it  was  wifthin  reach  of  every 
child's  pitcher;  it  was  enough  for  every 
empty  vessel.  The  small  birds  came  down 
thither  to  drink,  the  sheep  and  lambs  had 
trodden  down  a  little  path  to  its  brink.  The 
Ihirsty  beasts  of  burden  sdong  the  dusty 
road  knew  the  way  to  the  str^lam  that 
"never  dries  up." 

It  reminded  me  of  the  waters  of  life  and 
salvation  flowing  from  the  "  Bock  of  Ages  " 
and  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  men 
by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  other 
brook  may  go  dry  within  the  days  of  drought 
and  adversity,  but  this  heavenly  spring 
never  ceases  to  flow. — Herald  and  Presbyter. 

Manhood  More  Than  Creed 
I  recaU,  after  twenty  years,  my  shock  of 
surprize  upon  learning  from  friends  at  Lu- 
cerne that  my  chance  companion  of  a  week's 
joyous  roving  through  the  Black  Forest  and 
near  the  Falls  of  the  Bhine  was  a  famous 
rabbi,  popular  among  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles in  a  great  American  city.  "My  dear 
fellow,"  I  exclaimed,  "here  I  have  been 
with  you  on  the  road  for  many  days  without 
guessing  that  you  were  a  Jew."  "  My  dear 
fellow,"  he  answered  with  that  twinkle  of 
the  eye  which  was  a  part  of  his  charm,  "  here 
I  have  been  with  you  for  just  as  many  days 
without  even  suspecting  that  you  were  a 
Christian."— Fbedebick  Tuppkb,  in  T7^ 
Nation, 

Dead  Forever 

It  was  from  the  lips  of  General  Bell  that 
the  serious-minded  soldier  received  his  word 
of  faith  for  his  present  war.  One  evening 
at  a  cantonment  the  general  was  to  address 
the  soldiers.  A  large  number  of  army 
trucks  and  automobiles  were  drawn  up  in 
a  circle  witii  their  lights  all  turned  on  a 
car  in  the  center,  in  which  the  speaker,  with 
a  number  of  officers,  sat.  The  soldiers 
crowding  in  and  around  the  cars,  and  the 
myriad  lights  playing  upon  one  central  ob- 


ject, presented  a  pieture  hi  the  midst  of 
the  darkness  that  will  never  erase  itself 
from  the  memory  of  the  men  who  witnessed 
it.  The  general,  after  speaking  of  the  life 
of  a  soldier,  and  tiu-owing  much  light  upon 
his  personal  problems,  finally  turned  to  the 
subject  of  deatii.  "We  are  going  to 
France,"  he  said.  "  Some  of  us  will  not  re- 
turn. We  are  glad  to  go  and  s^ad  to  take 
our  chances  if  we  are  called.  A  soldier's 
death  is  an  ea^  one  and  an  honorable  one. 
I  would  rather  do  my  duty  and  die  and  live 
forever  than  to  be  a  slacker  and  save  my 
life  and  be  dead  forever."  These. words 
went  home  to  the  -hearts  of  all  who  heard 
them.  They  have  been  written  on  memory. 
Every  man  who  heard  them  passes  "them  on 
to  his  comrades  at  every  opportimity :  "  I 
wopld  rather  do  my  duty  and  die  and  live 
forever  than  to  be  a  slacker  and  save  my 
life  and  be  dead  forever."  This  high  sac- 
rificial motive  finds  a  place  in  ihe  mind  of 
every  noble-minded  American  soldier. — 
Western  Christian  Advocate, 

What  Religion  Is 

"An  army's  very  like  a  school,"  he  said. 
"  The  cardinal  ethics  of  the  sdioolboy  is  that 
he  must  play  the  game.  That's  the  top- 
notch  of  sdioolBoy  morality.  The  soldier 
reasons  just  in  the  same  way.  If  a  man 
plays  the  game,  God  will  look  after  him 
and  he'll  be  all  right,  whatever  happens.  If 
he  doesn't,  it  won't  do  him  much  good  to 
go  sneaking  to  God  with  all  sorts  of  excuses, 
for  God  won't  listen  to  him.  Beading  the 
Bible,  praying  and  singing  hynms  are  very 
good  things  in  their  way,  but  they  aren't 
religion.  Beligion  is  doing  your  bit  and  not 
letting  other  fellows  down  because  you  fail 
to  do  it.  The  men  judge  the  chaplains  en- 
tirely by  that  test.  They  won't  listen  to  a 
man  if  they  think  he  isn't  as  brave  as  they 
are;  but  if  he  never  shirks  and  is  willing 
to  face  peril  with  them,  they  believe  in  him 
and  anything  that  he  say9  to  them  about 
right  living  goes.  I've  known  lots  of  re- 
ligious i>eop1e,  but  I  very  often  think  that 
the  most  truly  religious  men  I  have  met 
are  these  chaps  who  don't  appear  to  have 
any  religion  at  all." — Ooningsby  Dawson, 
in  The  Father  of  a  Soldier, 


The  Church's  Message  for  the 
Coming  Time 

Sditor  of  The  Homilxtio  Bkvuew: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  many 
Tiews  upon  ''the  Church's  message  for 
thcr  coming  time/'  still  I  do  not  see  that 
any  of  them  have  told  just  what  the  message 
should  be.  From  the  study  of  Scripture 
and  the  history  of  mankind  up  till  the  pres- 
ent time  I  think  that  the  message  for  the 
coming  time  is  none  other  than  that  which 
has  been  given  to  the  world  ever  since  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Of  course  there  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  presenting  this  message — and 
we  readily  see  that*  theVe  must  be  to  meet 
the  ever-changing  conditions  of  the  world. 
The  following,  then,  is  what  I  consider  the 
proper  message  for  the  coming  time: 

I.  It  is  a  call  to  repentance.  The  mes* 
sage  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  fits  in 
with  the  conditions  of  this  age  as  well  as  it 
did  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  first  given. 
The  words  of  Jesus  spoken  to  Nicodemus, 
viz. :  "  Ye  must  be  bom  again,"  should  be 
emphasized  as  they  have  never  been  in  the 
past. 

II.  It  is  a  message  of  hope.  First,  in 
regard  to  world-conditions  of  the  present 
time.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
are  pessimitrtie  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
present  struggle.  The  world  has  gone 
thjough  many  other  great  struggles,  which, 
perhaps,  were  as  horrible  to  the  world  at 
that  time  as  this  one  is  to  us,  and  has  al- 
ways come  out  of  them  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  future.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  win  not  come  out  of  this  struggle  more 
able  to  face  the  future  by  having  gone 
through  it. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  second  opming 
of  Christ.  This  is  one  thing  that  should  be 
imprest  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  of  the 
world :  not  so  much  the  time  and  the  manner 
of  his  coming,  but  simply  the  fact  that  he  is 
coming  and  that  he  is  coming  without  sin 
unto  salvation. 

m.  A  general  teaching  of  the  great  Bible 
doctrines.    There  is  danger  of  failing  to  lay 


stress  upon  the  important  doctrines  that  are 
taught  in  the  Bible.  Also  there  is  danger 
of  laying  too  much  stress  upon  some  and 
^leaving  others,  which  are  just  as  important, 
without  emphasis.  Therefore,  there  should 
be  a'  general  teaching  of  these  doctrines. 

LXONABD  J.  PBIXSTLET. 

Priestley,  W.  Va. 

The  Argument  for  Immortality 

Editor  of  The  HoMiLBno  Beview: 

How  extensive  the  literature  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  is  few  realize  who 
have  not  seen  Ezra  Abbot's  LiXeraiwre  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  published  as 
long  ago  as  1864.  ^Bince  then  thousands  of 
books,  treatises,  and  articles  have  been  pro- 
duce^ most  of  them  attempting  to  prove 
or  fortify  .the  doctrine^  and  still  they  eome. 
This  continuance  of  argument  sbowe  nothing 
80  much  as  it  shows  -^e  difficulty  of  the 
subject  and  the  inconclusivenees  of  the  logic. 
Why  keep  proving  what  is  already  demon- 
strated! Or  else  why  not  discontinue  argu- 
ment and'  place  the  matter  where  it  belongs 
— an  article  of  faith  anch  a  formulation  of 
a  hopef  The  existence  of  the  Psychical 
Besearch  Society  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  its  findings  are  read  testify  once 
more  to  the  lack  of  cogemsy  possest  by  the 
various  arguments.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
articles  and  books,  even  the  most  dogmatic, 
contain  virtual  confession  nt  their  incon- 
clusiveness.  Thus  in  Professor  Snowden's 
contribution  to  the  M^arch  number  of  the 
Beview  we  find  such  statements  as:  ''We 
must  still  walk  by  faith,"  and  "Man  buries 
hie  dead,  and  •  •  •  hopes  to  meet  them 
again." 

May  I  examine  briefly  one  or  two  of  the 
arguments  used  in  Dr.  Snowden's  article, 
simply  as  illustrating  the  dubiety  of  reason- 
ing on  this  subject!  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  not  the  doctrine  but  the  argu- 
mentation is  traversed. 

Most  writers  stress  Dr.  Snowden's  first 
point — ^personality  as  the  "final  crown  of 
life."    The  analogy  presented  in  the  article, 
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''ether  to  atom,  atom  to  crystal,  crystal  to 
cell,  cell  to  man"  {i.e,,  to  personality), 
raises  a  question.  Suppose  the  development 
had  stopt  at  **  cell "  and  then  consider  that 
cell  as  reasoning  and  declaring  that  itself 
was  ''the  final  crown  of  life/'  would  not 
the  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the 
cell  be  as  cogent  as  this  for  the  immortality 
of  the  personality  f  Now  apply  to  the  claim 
that  personality  is  "  the  final  crown  of  life>" 
the  test  of  nature  itself.  Many  times  the 
limit  of  man's  perception  has  been  taken 
as  showing  the  extent  of  existence.  But 
(color)  rays  are  known  to  exist  beyond  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum  visible  to  man; 
"  sounds  "  lower  and  higher  than  human  ear 
responds  to  certainly  exist.  By  what  right 
do  we  assert  then  that  personality  in  men 
is  "the  final  crown  of  life"f  The  forest 
humus,  debris  of  dying  vegetation,  accumu- 
lates  and  mightier  and  healthier  growth  re- 
places thaft  which  is  gone.  Just  as  in  nature, 
"  the  tree  and  the  ox  die,  but  the  forest  and 
the  herd  live  on,"  so  personality  dying  may 
be  the  mold  on  which  a  higher  form  of 
existence  thrives. 

And  this  suggests  query  of  another  stock 
argument — ^that  based  on  the  -"waste  if 
personality  be  not  preserved."  But,  if  per- 
sonality does  die  (1)  do  we  know  that  it  is 
"waste"  in  the  plan  of  the  Creator f  Is  it 
not  a  little  presumptuous  first  to  assume 
something  as  proved  and  then  to  call  the 
contrary  "waste"!  (2)  The  analogy  of 
nature  warrants  rather  the  assumption  of 
prodigality  throughout  her  processes.  Only 
an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  her  seeds  and 
germ-cells  germinate  and  reach  maturity.  Is 
this  necessarily  and  indubitably  "waste"! 
Strict  analogical  reasoning  would  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  only  choice  personalities 
or  fortunate  ones  persist,  if  they  do  persist. 

The  argument  from  "instinct"  seems 
especially  vulnerable.  First,  is  that  the 
right  wordf  Is  expectetion  of  a  future  life 
acquired  through  heredity  or  by  teaching! 
If  the  latter,  the  proper  word  is  not  "in- 
stinct." "  The  human  spirit  shrinks  from 
extinction,"  says  Professor  Snowden.  But 
the  effort  to  avoid  death  is  common  to  all 
forms  of  life,  and  the  desire  of  "  the  human 
spirit"  to  avoid  extinction  may  be  no  more 
than  the  effort  in  all  sentient  being  to  pro- 


long life  raised  to  a  stage  as  much  higher 
as  conscious  life  is  higher  than  "  brute  life." 
Does  not  the  use  of  this  word  "instinct" 
essentially  beg  the  question! 

Moreover,  what  is  the  basis  of  this  in- 
stinct or  (as  the  writer  thinks)  teaching! 
Both  origin  and  value  are  of  importance 
here.  The  essence  of  an  instinc^  is  that  it 
shall  be  founded  on  fact,  not  on  an  illusion. 
The  form  of  the  honey-cell  or  the  govern- 
ment of  an  ant-colony  rests  on  excellent 
mathematical  or  economic  groundwork.  Has 
the  "  instinct "  to  immortality  as  rational  a 
basis!  Students  of  primitive  culture  are 
quite  convinced  that  the  primitive  concep- 
tion of  persistence  beyond  deatii  is  best 
accounted  for  by  illusion — ^by  dreams  in 
which  the  living  seemed  to  see  the  dead  and 
so  came  to  believe  that  they  still  existed. 
That  belief  was  confirmed  by  repetitions  of 
the  dream  and  by  other  phenomena  f  uUy  as 
illusive  or  baseless.^  In  later  stages  effort 
has  constantly  been  made  to  fortify  the 
presumptive  position  thus  based.  Hence 
belief  in  immortality  as  now  held  must  be 
based  on  the  validity  of  argumentation,  not 
on  "instinct."  And  this  is  evidently  not 
demonstrative. 

Still  further,  the  phrase  "the  human 
spirit,"  quoted  above,  contains  a  debated 
subject.  True,  Dr.  Snowden  argues  in  the 
early  part  of  his  contribution  for  the 
"spirit"  as  a  separate  entity.  But  in  his 
fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  there  is  an 
unconsciously  subtle  equation —  "  life  "  = 
"  soul."  In  paragraph  four  the  theme  is 
"life,"  illustrated  curiously  enough  by 
Huxley's  words  on  the  salamander — surely 
far  away  from  eouL  In  the  next  paragraph 
we  have  these  oonsecutive  sentences:  "Life 
thus  molds  the  body  and  is  not  its  product. 
The  soul  is  the  unseen  architect  of  the  body, 
the  tenant  that  builds  its  own  wondrous 
tabernacle." 

Dr.  Snowden  here  by  clear  inference  iden- 
tifies "life"  and  "soul."  Life  "buUds" 
the  body  of  the  salamander,  soul  builds  the 
"  human "  body.  If  the  soul  is  no  more 
than  this  nature-force  "life,"  then  soul 
surely  does  continue  to  exist  in  its  own  way, 
i,e,,  as  nature-life:  the  tree  dies,  the  forest 
lives.    But  this  is  not  personal  immortality. 

New  York  City.  A.  S.  Cbibk. 
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A  System  of  Natural  Theism.  By  Lean- 
DER  S.  KET8EB.  The  GeriDftii  Literarj 
Board,  Burlington^  Iowa.  5%  x  7%  in., 
144  pp.    $1.00. 

AfTEE  a  brief  introduction  the  discussion 
falls  into  three  parts:  (1)  Proofs  of  the 
divine  existence;  (2)  antitheistic  theories; 
(3)  the  divine  attributes  and  relations. 
Some  idea  of  the  presentation  maj  be 
gained  bj  a  quotation  or  two: 

"We  believe  that  the  original  conception 
of  God  was  monotheism,  the  conception  of 
one  Qod  and  only  one." 

In  confirmation  of  this  position  reference 
is  made  to  psychology,  philosophy,  history, 
and  ethnology: 

"  Let  us  now  state  precisely  the  view  of 
natural  theism  as  developed  in  this  work: 
Before  the  creation  of  the  universe  there 
was  monism,  for  God  was  the  only  being; 
since  the  creation  of  the  universe  there  is 
dualism,  for  God  created  material  substance 
ex  nthiio  and  gave  it  real  being  but  never 
mingled  it  with  his  own  essence.  He  also 
created  mental  substance  in  making  the 
human  mind,  but  this  substance  in  similar  to 
his  own  essence." 

As  fvLT  as  any  conclusions  derived  from 
the  scientific  method  and  achievements  of 
to-day  are  concerned,  the  book  might  just 
as  well  have  been  written  seventy-five  years 
ago.  The  theistic  arguments  add  nothing 
trt  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  The  an- 
thropology here  is  antiquated.  The  author 
discloses  no  thorough  acquaintance  witAi  the 
religious  history  of  primitive  peoples. 
"  Evolution  "  is  for  the  most  part  identified 
with  "  naturalistic  evolution."  There  is  an 
entire  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  thoughtful  student  in  the 
process  of  his  training  is  confronted  in  the 
interpretation  and  defense  of  theism.  In 
the  preface  the  wish  is  exprest  that  the 
book  may  be  adopted  by  many  of  tlie  col- 
leges of  the  country,  "that  our  educated 
youth  may  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  theistic 
belief."  The  wish  is,  however,  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Students  trained  in  such 
a  manual,  with  the.  belief  that  the  teaching 
is  up  to  date  in  natural  theology,  in  case 
they  come  later  under  the  influence  of  men 
of  the  first  rank  in  science  or  philosophy, 


will  discover  to  their  dismay  that  between 
what  they  had  been  led*  to  suppose  was  valid 
and  what  the  modern  world  demands  of  its 
thinker  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixt. 

A  Defense  of  Idealism.     By  May  Sm- 

CLAJB.      The    Macmillan    Company,    New 
York.     5%  X  8  in.,  xxi-355  pp.    $2.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  philosophical  or 
metaphysical  questions,  if  presented  in  ao 
attractive  style,  is  commonly  prejudged  as 
sacrificing  matter  to  manner  and  as  offering 
a  more  or  less  superficial  and  untrustworthy 
product.  Here,  however,  is  one  written  with 
vivacity  and  charm,  without  lessening  its 
worth  as  a  contribution  to  solid  and  pro- 
found thougbt.  Miss  Sinclair  is  a  serious 
and  brilliant  writer  of  stories,  hut  in  this 
instance  she  turns  aside  to  champion  a  cause 
which  she  feels  is  endangered  by  several 
claimants  io  philosophical  favor.  She  re- 
marks that: 

"  There  is  a  certain  embarrassment  in 
coming  forward  with  an  Apology  for  Ideal- 
istic Monism  at  the  present  moment.  You 
can  not  be  quite  sure  whether  you  are  put- 
ting in  an  appearance  too  late  or  much  too 
early." 

In .  the  discussion  she  passes  in  review 
Samiiel  Butler's  very  interesting  hypothesis 
of  panpsydhism,  vitalism,  pragmatism  and 
humanism,  the  new  realism,  and  the  new 
mysticism,  and  by  a  solution  of  some  ulti- 
mate questions  in  psychology  and  meta- 
physics she  seeks  a  pathway  for  her  conclu- 
sion. Already  for  her  ''  pragmatism,  human- 
ism, and  vitalism  are  going  from  us  in  the 
flower,  you  may  say,  of  their  youth."  And 
she  has  confidence  that: 

"  Some  day  (which  may  be  as  distant  as 
you  please)  the  new  Bealism  will  grow  old 
and  die,  and  the  new  Idealism  will  be  born 
again." 

Sbe  4has  written  from  a  convinced  but 
tmdogmatic  point  of  view,  her  learning  is 
Abundant,  her  temper  admirable,  her  plead- 
ing for  her  case  is  also  just  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  argument.  The  book  will 
keep  the  reader  awake,  stimulate  him  to 
logical  and  balanced  thinking,  furnish  a 
good  course  in  mental  gynmasties,  and  ur^ 
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him  on  in  his  quest  for  the  ultimate  reality 
which  is  everywihere  manifesting  itself  and 
yet  ever  eluding  final  definition.  It  is  a 
valuable  introduction  to  the  most  popular 
forms  ot  philosophy,  and  these  are,  after  all, 
in  a  large  degree  determinative  of  our  point 
of  view  in  theology. 

American  Civil  Church  Law.  By  Carl 
ZoLLMANN,  LL.B.,  Colmnbia  University. 
Longmans,  Oreen  &  Co.,  New  York,  1917. 
9%  X  6%  in.,  xvii-473  pp. 

BecaiAe  Church  and  Btate  are  separate 
entities  in  the  United  States,  most  church 
members  and  a  large  pVopor-tion  of  ministers 
do  not  realize  the  intimate  and  necessary 
legal  relations  that  perpetually  exist  be- 
tween them.  "  Business  affairs  "  are  usually 
entrusted  to  "  trustees,"  and  "  business  "  has 
of  course  legal  aspects.  But  that  there  are 
other  legal  relations  than  those  concerning 
property  is  not  so  well  known.  Works  cov- 
ering church  and  civil  relations  are  few  and 
not  very  well  known.  Yet  in  every  parish 
or  clerical  library  there  should  be  an  author- 
itative book  of  reference  on  the  subject.  It 
behooves  both  church  and  minister  to  exem- 
plify good  citizenship  by  knowing  and  ob- 
serving civil  law  as  it  applies  to  an  eccle- 
siastical body  or  corporation  and  to  a  min- 
ister of  Che  gospel. 

Such  an  unauthoritative  volume"  is  this,  be- 
longing in  the  Columbia  University  stries  o^ 
"  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law."  Its  seventeen  chapters  deal  with  Re- 
ligious Liberty  (under  national  and  State 
constitutions*).  Corporations,  Church  Consti- 
tutions, Trusts,  Schisms,  Church  Decisions, 
Tax-Exemptions,  Disturbance  of  Meetings, 
Contrrfcts,  Clergymen,  Officers,  Pew  Rights, 
Cemeteries,  and  some  other  subjects.  Its 
foundations  are  clearly  and  simply  stated. 
As  these  are*  all  based  oir  court  decisions 
(which  are  cited  by  volume  and  page),  the 
volume  is  authoritative.  The  author  is  a 
lawyer  and  "  seeks  to  state  the  law,  its  pres- 
ent condition,  and  underlying  reason." 

How  suggestive  the  book  is  to  the  minister, 
let  the  opening  sentences  in  the  chapter  bn 
"Clergynlen  "  show: 

"  It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  this  land 
of  religious  liberty,  a  clergyman  is  not  the 
paid  officer  of  the  State  or  of  any  sub- 
division of  it.  His  position  before  the  law 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  officers  of  social, 
literary,  fraternal,  athletic,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations. 

"  But  while  his  position  is  analogous  to 


that  of  such  officers,  it  does  not  resemble  it 
in  all  respects.  For  historical  and  other 
reasons  the  clergyman  is  accorded  a  higher 
recognition  than  is  given  to  the  director  of 
a  Turnverein  or  the  g^and  master  of  a  lodgfe. 
While  the  State  does  not  teach  religion,  it 
recognizes  its  high  ethical  value.  It  is  but 
natural  that  those  who  give  up  their  lives 
to  a  purpose  so  highly  useful  should  receive 
a  great  amount  of  recognition. 

"  And  such  recog^tion  is  in  fact  accorded^ 
There  is,  therefore,  a  relation,  recognized  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  not  merely  ^tween  a* 
bishop  and  the  church  property  in  his  dio- 
cese, not  merely  between  the  clergyman  and 
his  congregation,  but  even  between  the 
clergyman  and  the  public  at  large." 

Modem  Church  Management.  By  Albert 
P.  McGarrah*  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.    215  pp.    $1.25  net. 

The  Manual  of  Inter-Church  Work. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild.  The  Com- 
mission on  Inter-Church  Federation  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America.  New  York.  221  pp.  60 
cents. 

As  the  Church  adjusts  itself  to  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  to-day,  cooperative, 
scientific,  businesslike  methods  will  have  to 
replace  the  individualistic  and  easy  stand- 
ards of  yesterday.  How  will  the  local  (fhurch 
fare  in  this  evolution  f  The  author  of 
"  Modern  Church  Management "  supplies 
the  ntaterial  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of 
this  problem.  The  volume  shows  how  far 
we  have  traveled  from  the  idea  of  the  Church 
as  an  institution  to  preach  the  wr»rd  to  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  an  institution  to  do 
things.  The  "preacher,"  under  the  force  of 
circumstance,  retires  before  the  organizer, 
the  efficiency  expert,  the  business  manager, 
who  alone  is  sufficient  unto  these  things. 
The  great'  preachers  and  pastors,  as  the  au- 
thor points  out,  often  lack  executive  skill 
and  always  lack  time  for  efficient  executive 
activities.  This  work  supplies  the  necessary 
information  concerning  the  various  approved 
methods  of  efficient  church  work.  It  is  a 
text-book  on  the  business  of  running  a 
church,  with  discussions  about  organization, 
^ommittipes,  societies,  officers,  equipment,  an^ 
the  like.  A  valuable  addition  is  the  bibliog- 
raphy on  methods  and  management. 

What  the  church  efficiency  specialist  does 
for  the  local  church  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
Church  Federation  does  for  the  churches 
collectively.  The  "Manual  of  Inter-Church 
Work  *'  contains  the  reports  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  various  subcommissions  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  field.    It  aims  to  show 
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how  men  maj  help  to  answer  the  prayer  for 
Christian  unity.  The  manual  is  free  from  all 
narrow  denominationalism ;  it  assumes  the 
absolute  necessity  of  united  work  wherever 
there  are  two  or  more  churches.  Isolated 
work  is  antiquated,  wasteful,  and  vain.  The 
reports  offer  suggestions  on  comity,  evan- 
gelism, missions,  social  service,  education, 
publicity,  internationalism,  and  organization. 
No  man  can  read  these  volumes  and  not  see 
that  the  old  order  of  unorganized  and 
isolated  church  activities  is  utterly  dis- 
credited. 

Gennan  Atrocities.  T4/^ir  Nature  and 
Philosophy.  Studies  in  Belgium  and 
France  during  July  and  August,  1917, 
By  Newell  D wight  Hillis.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York,  1918.  7x4% 
in.,  v-160  pp.    $1.00. 

The  contents  of  this  book  is  made  up  of 
studies  in  Belgium  and  France  during  July 
and  August,  1917. 

In  May  of  last  year,  in  the  interest  of  the 
first  Liberty  Loan,  Dr.  Hillis,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Lawrence  Chamberlain,  made  a 
tour  of  eighteen  States,  speaking  in  some 
thirty-five  cities.  During  the  tour  the  ques- 
tion was  often  raised  by  public  men,  "  What 
about  the  German  atrocities  f  Do  they  nDt 
represent  falsehoods  invented  by  the  eflfemy 
Statesf"  In  his  foreword  to  this  book  Dr. 
Hillis  makes  this  statement: 

**  In  the  belief  that  this  question  was  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  second  and  all  subse- 
quent Liberty  Loans  and  for  ;the  full 
awakening  of  the  American  people,  at  the 
request  of  several  bankers  of  New  York, 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  I  sailed  for  France 
late  in  June  and  returned  to  this  country 
in  September.  As  guests  of  the  British  and 
French  governments  we  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  devastated  regions  -of 
Belgium  and  France,  and  those  long  jour- 
neys through  the  ruined  farms,  villages,  and 
cities  brought  the  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  hundreds  of  victims  of  German  cruelty, 
who  gave  us  their  testimony  on  the  very 
spots  where  the  atrocities  had  been  com- 
mitted." 

Discussing  the  question,  he  says  that  for 
men  "who  are  open  to  testimony  the  Grer- 
man  atrocities  are  more  surely  established 
than  any  of  the  hideous  cruelties  of  foreign 
history." 

The  five  chapters  deal  with:  German 
Atrocities,  Their  Nature  and  Philosophy, 
The  Pan-German  Empire  Scheme  for  Which 
Tormany  Lost  Her  Soul,  What  the  United 
States    and    Her    Allies   Are   Fighting   for, 


Astounding  Claims  and  Records  from  Ger- 
man Sources^  Illustrations  Portraying  Ger- 
Atrocities. 


The  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  By 
T.  P.  Forsyth.    Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 

.  pany,  London.  5x8  in.,  ziv-289  pp.  $2.00 
net. 

A  fresh  discussion  of  these  subjects  in  the 
light  of  changing  conditions  of  the  Christian 
community  is  welcome.  The  author  is  prin- 
cipal of  Hackney  College,  Hampstead,  and 
dean  of  the  theological  faculty-  of  the 
University  of  London.  Altho  he  disclaims 
writing  from  any  acknowledged  Free  Church 
position,  he  writes  as  a  Free  Churcl;  onan ; 
the  result  is  a  reverent,  s^rching,  untram- 
meled  treatment  of  the  questions  which  are 
vital  all  along  the  line.  Valuable  as  is  the 
first  part  of  -the  book  off  the  Church,  one 
turns  with  greater  interest  to  the  second 
part  on  the  sacraments.  The  discussion  is 
opened  by  Professor  Andrews,  a  colleague  of 
Principal  Forsyth,  with  -a  very  scholarly  uid 
just  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's  position  on 
the  sacraments  and  their  relation  to  the 
mystery-religions — a  doctrine  it  behooves  all 
ministers  to  familiarize  themselves  with. 
The  chapter  on  infant-baptism  is  especially 
illuminating.  The  material  of  the  work  was 
given  to  students  by  lectures,  which  serves 
in  part  to  explain  the  very  direct  and,  for 
the  most  part,  unrhetorical  way  of  presenta- 
tit)n  wherein  the  mannerisms  of  the  author 
are  less  in  evidence  than  in  his  o<ther  books. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  constructive  in- 
terpretation of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
relation  to  the  Church.  At  a  time,  however, 
when  crowns  are  torn  from  the  heads  of 
kings  and  kingdoms  are  replaced  by 
democracies,  one  wonders  how  long  tlie  term 
"kingdom  of  God"  will  be  employed  to 
define  the  supreme  idea  of  the  Christian 
social  organism  and  its  aim. 

The    Father    of    a    Soldier.       By  W.  J. 

Dawson.  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York,  1918.  714  x  5  in.,  164  pp.  $1.00 
net. 

An  affectionate  and  considerate  father 
received  from  an  equally  affectionate  and 
considerate  son  a  beautiful  letter,  the  closing 
part  of  which  we  quote: 

"  There  are  fathers  in  America  who  are 
soon  to  become  the  fathers  of  poldiers. 
They^re  like  you  were  at  first;  they're  only 
feeling  the  sorrow  now — they  don't  know 
that  the  pride  will  come.     I  want  you  to 
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write  a  book  for  them  especially — ^a  book 
for  the  future  fathers  of  soldiers  such  as 
one  who  is  already  the  father  of  a  soldier 
should  write..  Tell  them  how  to  bear  up; 
let  them  know  that  they're  soldiers,  too — 
the  braver  kind  of  soldiers  who  are  left 
behind.    Please  do  it — I  want  you  to  do  it." 

This  is  the  book  produced  at  the  sop's 
request.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  the 
unfolding  of  a  mind  at  first  hostile,  then 
receptive,  to  larger  light  and  leading  by 
reason  of  the  attitude  and  action  of  his  sons. 

Concerning  the  effects  of  war,  the  autlior 
has  this  to  say : 

''War  is  certainly  inhuman,  but  it  does  not 
dehumanize.  It  is  a  false  rhetoric  which 
labels  it  as  '  organized  murder.'  It  is  rather 
organized  justice,  and  a  passion  for  justice 
exalts  rather  than  debases  men.  It  is  hatred 
that  dehumanizes  men,  hatred  which  is  the 
root  of  murder;  but  the  singular  thing  is 
that  men  can  be  engaged  in  a  collective 
antagonism  without  any  spirit  of  hatred 
toward  individuals.  The  British  soldier 
does  not  hate  the  personal  antagonist  whom 
he  calls  half-humorously  and  half-affection- 
ately  *FritzieM  He  has  to  kill  him  if  he 
can,  but,  since  there  is  no  hatred  in  his 
killing,  the  deed  has  no  relation  to  the 
crime  of  murder." 

We  commend  the  reading  of  this  book; 
the  style  is  charming  and  the  message  is 
one  of  comfort,  cheer,  and  hope;  under- 
lying all  are  a  beautiful  spirit  and  profound 
philosophy. 

The  Stuff  of  Manhood.  By  Robert  E. 
Speer.  Fleming  11.  Bevell  Company,  New 
York,  1917.  7%  x  5  in.,  v-184  pp.  $1.00 
net. 

The  Merrick  Lectures,  of  which  those  fai 
the  present  volume  form  the  latest  series,  are 
delivered  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  The 
lectures  are  five  in  number.  The  first,  on 
**  Discipline  and  Austerity,"  delivered  April 
1,  1917,  discusses  the  outstanding  traits  that 
our  entrance  into  the  war  calls  forth  in  gov- 
ernment and  people.  The  second,  '*  The  Con- 
servation and  Release  of  Moral  Resources," 
is  no  less  applicable  to  our  present  situation. 
If  in  peace-times,  as  well  as  -during  war, 
there  should  be  wise  and  conservative  use  of 
all  resources,  in  war-times  especially  there 
must  be  generous  sacrifice  of  the  same.  The 
third,  on  "An  Unfrightened  Hope,"  por- 
trays the  blighting  effect  of  fear  and  shows 
the  power  of  a  stedfast,  well-reasoned  cour- 
age born  of  hope.  In  "  The  Joy  of  the 
Minority  "  Dr.  Speer  traces  the  duty  of  the 
loyal  man,  who  neither  flinches  nor  compro- 


mises in  what  concerns  truth  and  duty.  The 
final  lecture,  "  The  Life  Invisible,"  has  to  do 
with  the  "life  in  Christ"  which  the  author 
ever  urges  on  his  audiences.  The  subject — 
"  old  but  recurrent " — is  treated  in  Dr. 
Speer's  well-known  style,  now  anecdotal,  now 
argumentative.  Till  the  war  ends,  preachers 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  topics  here 
ddseust. 

The  Expansion  of  Europe.  The  Culmina- 
tion of  Modem  History.  By  Rahsay 
MuiR.  Houghton  MiflUn  Company,  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  1917.  9x6  in., 
x-300  pp. 

Here  is  a  brief  but  able  and  sufficient 
summary  of  the  development  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  and  of  their  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  focuses  purposely  on 
this  question: 

"  Now  that  the  worid  has  been  made  one 
by  the  victory  of  Western  civilization,  in 
what  spirit  is  that  supremacy  to  be  usedf 
Is  it  to  be  in  the  spirit  ezprest  in  the 
German  doctrine  of  power,  ruthlessly  im- 
posed and  ruthlessly  exploited  for  the  sole 
advantage  of  the  master-power  f  ...  Or  is 
it  to  be  in  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  respect  for  law 
and  for  the  rights  of  the  weak,  the  spirit 
of  liberty  which  rejoices  in  variety  of  tTP^ 
and  method,  and  which  believes  that  the 
destiny  toward  which  all  peoples  shall  be 
guided  is  that  of  self-government  in  free- 
dom and  the  cooperation  of  free  peoples  in 
the  maintenance  of  common  interests  f" 

Soldiers  of  Labour.  By  Bart  Kennedy. 
With  ten  illustrations  by  Joseph  Simpson. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London,  New  York, 
and  Toronto.     7x5  in.,  114  pp.    Is.  net. 

"  This  mighty  and  splendid  Barrage ! 
(The  name  of  its  engineer  is  Liberty.) 
Millions  are  at  work  putting  it  over.  Mil- 
lions are  at  work  in  all  sorts  of  places.  Men 
are  delving  down  in  the  deep,  strange  black- 
ness of  mines,  winning  out  coal,  winning 
out  ore.  Men  are  working  on  the  land  to 
bring  forth  the  food.  Men  are  at  the  wheels 
of  ships,  guiding  them  as  they  drive  through 
sea  and  ocean  waters.  Men  are  working  in 
the  half -gloom  of  vast  shops  where  iron  is 
being  melted  and  turned  into^ shape.  Women 
are  weaving.  Women  are  working  on  the 
land  even  as  are  men.  Women  are  working 
in  the  hospitals.  Women  are  doing  their 
equal  share  with  men.  Hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  these  millions  are  working  in 
all  sorts  of  places.  Down  in  deep  nunes, 
on  spreading  fields,  on  wide-heaving  waters, 
in  shops,  in  hospitals,  in  many  places.  Ay, 
these  millions  are  working — 

"  Putting  over  the  Barrage.** 

It  is  in  this  vivid  style  that  the  author 
tells  what  the  laborer  is  doing  for  the  great 
cause  of  liberty. 
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Some  Early  Judaeo-Christian  Docu- 
ments in  the  John  Rylands  Library. 
Syrian  Texts.  By  Alphonsb  Minoana^ 
DJ).  Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.,  New  York. 
10  z  6  in.,  62  pp.    75e  net. 

In  this  little  volume  are  three  newly 
discovered  3yriae  documents  of  rather  un- 
equal value.  The  first  and  most  interesting 
falls  into  its  place  with  the  large  body  of 
writings  built  around  the  names  of  the 
Apostle  Peter  and  Clement  of  Borne.  The 
document  is  not  ''a  life  of  Ciem&it/'  but 
deals  principally  with  the  adventures  of  the 
mother  of  Clement  and  her  three  children. 
She  left  her  husband  at  Rome  to  go  to 
Athens  with  two  sons,  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  way  and  separated  from  her  children. 
Clement  had  remained  with  his  father,  but 
later  was  kidnaped  as  a  youth.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  Peter,  as  did  his  two  brothers, 
tho  still  ^unaware  of  their  relationship. 
Through  the  apostle  the  family  was  happily 
reunited.  The  story  belongs  to  a  very  early 
period  in  the  Clementine  literature  and  will, 
for  tiiat  reason,  give  rise  to  considerable 
discussion. 

The  second  document  is  pseudepigraphic ; 
professes  to  be  by  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  and 
is  an  agricultural  forecast  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  zodiacal  sign  in  which  the 
year  opens.     ' 

The  third,  a  "fragment  from  the  phil- 
osopher Andronicus,  and  Asaph,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Jews,"  also  deals  with  the 
zodiacal  signs,  professing  to  give  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  names  and  their  origins.  The 
name  of  the  zodiacal  signs  here  is  sioicheia, 
the  word  employed  by  Paul  in  the  cele- 
brated passages,  Gal.  4:3,  9;  Col.  2:8,  20. 

Bible-Study  in  the  Wock  of  Life.  By 
Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper,  A.M.  Bobert 
M.  McBride  ft  Co.,  New  York,  1918. 
7%  z  5  in.,  167  pp.    $1.00  net. 

This  is  not  a  book  about  the  Bible.  Its 
object  '^  is  to  assist  the  modem  man  to  dis- 
cover the  Bible  and  to  apply  its  teachings 
to  his  every-day  life."  The  method  is  to 
take  twelve  themes,  to  cite  a  number  of 
Scripture-texts  that  bear  on  the  themes,  to 
adduce  from  various  authors  a  number  of 
pertinent  or  illustrative  passages  grouped 
under  the  caption,  "Witness  of  Men,"  to 
add  a  few  paragraphs  of  comment,  and  then 
to  formulate  "Questions  for  Thought  and 
Discussion." 

The  twelve  themes  are:  Why  Study  the 
Bible  f   What  is  Christianity  f   Choosing  and 


Conducting  a  Life-Work,  The  Place  and 
Use  of  Money,  Education  in  Beligion,  Is 
Prayer  Essential  for  Success!  God's  Laws 
for  Happiness,  The  Art  of  Being  Quiet, 
€h>d's  Laws  for  Health,  What  Makes  a 
Friend!  The  Man  Who  Works,  Do  We 
Really  Believe  God! 

The  author  intends  to  make  this  volume 
one  of  a  series  (of  four)  which  "  aims  to 
provide  a  suggestive  plan  of  Bible-study 
for  each  week  of  the  year  and  for  every  day 
in  the  week." 

Our  Bible.  By  Professor  Herbert  L. 
WiLLETT,  Ph.D.  The  Christian  Century 
Press,  Chicago,  HI.     278  pp.     $1.35  net. 

In  a  scholarly  but  thoroughly  popular 
fashion  this  book  presents  better  than  any 
book  we  know  answe'rs  to  the  sort  of  ques- 
tions that  are  perpetually'  arising  in  the 
mind  of  an  intelligent  but  unequipped 
reader  of  the  Bible.  What  is  meant  by  its 
inspiration  and  authority!  How  should  we 
use  it!  How  should  we  not  use  it!  What 
is  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  other 
sacred  books  of  the  world!  What  has  been 
its  influence!  Who  wrote  it!  Why  was  it 
written!  Wha*  is  the  canon!  What  is 
criticism!  These  and  cognate  questions  are 
answered  in  a  way  that  is  both  interesting 
and  illuminating,  calculated  to  stimulate  and 
satisfy  the  mind  and  to  advance  the  devo- 
tional as  well  as  the  historical  appreciation 
of  the  Bible, 

Fundamental  Questions.  By  Henry 
Churchill  King."  The  Maemillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    5x7%  in.,  xiv-256  pp. 

The  chief  part  of  this  book  is  made  up 
of  articles  printed  in  various  journals, 
brought  together  here  under  the  conviction 
that  they  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  Christian 
view  of  God  and  the  world,  and  will  be  help- 
ful in  relieving  difficulties  which  beset  faith. 
Among  the  questions  treated  are  suffering 
and  sin,  prayer,  Christ,  liberty  and  law, 
Christian  unity,  Christianity  as  a  world- 
religion  in  relation  both  to  the  Orient  and 
to  the  new  civilization.  The  themes  are 
drawn  from  rather  widely  separated  fields, 
so  that  the  unity  of  the  papers  is  rather 
attenuated.  This  fact  does  not  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  interest  which  the  indi- 
vidual topics  receive.  President  King  offers 
here  nothing  new;  he  is,  however,  always 
sensible,  level-headed,  suggestive,  and  his 
books  are  welcomed  by  a  wide  circle  of 
readers  who  never   fail   to  find   in   him  a 
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helper  to  their  faith;  this  book  will  prove 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Religious  Progress  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Addresses  and  Papers  at  the  Celebration 
of  the  Semicentennial  Anniversary  of  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  1917. 
8x5%  in.,  326  pp.    $2.00. 

The  semicentennial  of  the  Pacific  School 
of  Religion,  located  in  a  strategic  position 
(Berkeley,  Cal.),  gave  occasion  for  some 
noteworthy  addresses.  These  are  gathered 
up  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  one  of 
wide  interest  by  Bishop  McConnell  was  re- 
printed in  last  issue.  They  cover  not  only 
the  immediate  interest  of  the  institution 
named,  but  such  general  themes  as  Democ- 
racy and  Christian  Leadership,  and  The 
Larger  Ministry  of  Schools  of  Religion. 
The  volume  has  high  value  apart  altogether 
from  its  worth  for  the  immediate  clientele 
of  the  Pacific  SchooL 


The    Challenge    of   the   Present   Crisis. 

By  Uabbt  Emerson  Fosdick,  Associ- 
ation Press,  New  York,  1917.  105  pp. 
50  cents, 

''This  little  book  is  a  message,  not  an 
essay,"  says  the  author  in  his  Foreword.  A 
strong  message  it  is,  too,  and  eloquent — a 
message  against  war,  yet  for  the  war  now 
raging.   It  is  consistent  with  itself. 

Sunset  by  the  Lakeside.  By  Wiluam 
Hiram  Foulkss,  D.D..  LL.D.  Fleming  H. 
Bevell  Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Toronto,  1917.  7%x5  in.,  vii-94  pp. 
60  cents  net. 

These  six  Vesper  Messages  to  Young  Peo- 
ple were  addrest  originally  to  assemblies  of 
young  people  at  summer  conferences.  There 
is  a  warm,  sincere,  and  *  inspiring  touch  to 
them. 


Book   Received 

Light  of  Christian  Ideals.    By  William 
Swift  Rollings.    H.  R.  Allenson,  Ltd. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE' 


April    1. — Liner   Celtic    (20,000   tons)    torpedoed^ 

but  reaches  port. 
2. — New   Zealanders    near    Hebuterne    take    290 

prisoners  and   110  machine  guns. 
3. — British  recapture  Ayette.   south  of  Arras. 
4. — ^Teutons     reopen     offensive,     making     Klieht 

gains  near  Hamel,  taking*  the  villages  of  Mailly- 

Raineval    and    Morise. 

5. — German  attacks  on  British  with  180.000 
men  and  on  French  with  170,000  make  small 
gains. 

7. — French  and  British  forced  to  yield  two 
villages  and  1.400  prisoners  near  Amigny  on 
extreme  east  of  Somme  salient. 

8. — Germans  occupy  Coucy-le-Chateau  and  Ver- 
neuil   on   extreme   southeast  of   Somme   area. 

9. — Germans  shift  attack  to  region  north  of 
Arras,  advance  four  miles  on  eleven-mile  front, 
and  take  towns  of  RicITebourg  St.  Vaast  and 
Laventie;  south  of  the  Oise  a  further  retire- 
ment was  forced  on  the  French. 

10. — Germans    gain    in    two    sectors    north    and 
south    of    Armenti^re«,    cross    River    Lys,    and 
.    claim   6,000   prisoners   and    100   guns.     British 
recapture  Givenchy  with  750  prisoners. 

11. — ^Teuton  offensive  continues  about  Armen- 
ti^res,  which  is  given  up  by  British,  together 
with  Estaires  and  Steenwerck.  British  still  hold 
Messines  Ridge.  American  steamer  Lake  Moor 
sunk  by  submarine. 

12. — British  yield  Merville  (eleven  miles  south- 
west of  Armenti^res)  and  Neuve  Eglise  (six 
miles  northwest  of  same). 

18. — (Germans  are  held  by  British,  who  regain 
Neuve  Eglise.  French  make  short  gain  in 
Noyon  sector. 

14. — German  raiders  on  American  lines  near 
Tonl   are  repulsed  with  loss  of  64  dead. 


15. — Germans  finally  capture  Neuve  Eglise. 

16. — Germans  take  BailleuU  Wulverghem  and 
Messines   Ridge. 

17. — British  yield  Passchendaele  Ridge  north  of 
Ypres. 

18. — French  report  gains  astride  River  Avre 
with  over  650  prisoners.  Italian  forces  re- 
ported in   France  on  extreme  right   wing. 

20.— Germans  attack  Seicheprey  on  San  Mihiel 
salient,  held  by  Americans,  take  village,  claim 
183  prisoners  and  25  machine  guns,  but  are 
driven  out  in  counterattack  with  loss  of  over 
800. 

28. — British  naval  forces  partly  block  submarine 
bases  of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.  Guatemala 
declares  war  on  Germany.  Germany  claims 
120.000  prisoners  in  spring  offensive. 

24. — (^rman  offensive,  renewed  on  Riverv 
Somme  and  Lys,  and  near  Arras  and  Albert, 
gains  villages  of  Villers-Bretonneux  and 
Hangard. 

25. — ^British  recover  Villers-Bretonneux  with  600 
prisoners,  but  are  compelled  to  yield  grround  in 
Ypres-KemmCfl  region. 

26. — British  yield  Mt.  Kemrael,  and  the  villages 
of  Kemmel,  Dranoutre  and  St.  Eloi,  south  of 
Ypres. 

28. — New  assault  by  Germans  on  Ypres-Bailleul 
line  fails  in  two  days*  fighting.  Steamer  Oronsa 
sunk  by  torpedo,   with  loss  of  three  men. 

29. — British  reach  point  130  miles  north  of  Bag- 
dad, taking  over  800  prisoners  in  three  days. 

30. — French  retake  village  of  Locre,  which  had 
been  won  and  lost  several  tiroes.  In  Mesopo- 
tamia British  forces  reach  Tank  River  and  take 
1.000  prisoners.  East  of  the  Jordan  they  also 
took  260  prisoners. 

May  1. — Americans  on  Amiens  front  repulse  a 
sharp  attack,  but  suffer  serious  losaei. 


*  We  will  continue  this  digest  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
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NEw^K^FUNK^  WAGNALLS  COMPANY^london 


Put  $51  in  Your  Pocket 

Oliver  Typewriters  Were  $100— Now  $40 
Wasteful  Selling  Ways  Discarded 


^  Brand  New 
MLatest  Mode! 
H  Free  TnW 

Rea 


Universal 
Keyboard 

Du  ruble— Speedy 


ead  These  Facts  — 7%en  Mail  the  Coupon 

Yau  Can  Now  Buy  a  $100  Oliver  for  $49.      And 
Buy  It  at  the  Rate  of  $3  per  Month  if  You  Wiah. 


IIS  h  ui'Mh  ptj-  V  (he  le^ 

we   had   15.0(XJ  .ri   and    . 

in    50    cities*.      These    nnd     other 
(    the    price    of    the    typewriter    had 


:(ion  of  our      i  ■       r    - 

We  m:iint. .•     .-•,_■•■;- ^   -  -:  ^-. 

costly    praclico    amounted    lo    S5i 
to    be    SlOfl      \\>w    u,*    1..-1!    -r.r.r, 


is  new  way  savea  the  fol  and  so  it  ftoes  to  you. 

Some  of  the  Famous  Users 


ft^u  ^tt  y oy r  c X d c  1 S 100  mn ch i n* — not  a  r  i 

get  A   brand  new   miichinc  direct  {tk> 
^ry— nat  u  ^cconJ^hniid  nor  tcbuilt  tyivcv^  nici* 
fou  j|ct  the  ijittie  typcwril<-r  u*icd  hy  *nrb  hig 
iccrdi  a*  the  United  Stale*  Srtt*l  (  ■  r?, 

sN^tiofiiilCitylkiiikuf  New  York  ♦^  y 

,fd^  Compony,  Prri        '        Si  Knilroiio,  inirr* 
anjil  Hitfvciilcr  Coi  :  a  host  of  olhm. 


This  Simple  Plan 

We  »end  you  nil  Oliver  tor  five  dny*'  iteis  triaL 

^Jfcm  do  not  pny  «  penny  down.     You  arc  not 

^^per  the  ult^hl^l   oblJpHon   lo   buy.     If  you 

^^^   to  keep  itt  pay  uft  at  the  rfltc  of  $3  per 

f^OiiTh,  whl<?h  is  chenpcr  thun  rtJttifig. 


i|'i»r|MkriilWm 

il  H  1  il  n  i  n     1.  tit"  iim  4%  r  I 
1'  '    MilA     RAllrwfirr 

*ii«^i  Co. 
rluftlt   A.   Mill 


I  nr|44u»nMii 
Buy  Hr*»ii1«  of  iimrrlrft 
I'orti    PriMlitrt*    IffU^vi 

I'lllfip^lly 

UofitMTi  KIpf  titled  RiiElf»*i» 


JHF  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
^K^  Ml  1  Oliver  Tti^wriUr  BU^.,  ChicArP*  tIL 

^^KKhii|>  me  a  nc*  Oliver  Niim  lor  &>'e  dnir»'  ftir**  Trurt^ec- 
^3  ttuft       II  t  V^rr  It,  I  Will  c»rty  $4*/  «i  U  p«r 

tnptith.     I'hr  tillc  lu  rcrourt]  in  you  until 


fr 


fig  point  i» ,,.,,.  ,^,.,..  ...... 

■01  o^ttc  mc  unJer  tny  obllii^seiion  ret  bf^\     If  I 
Lrcfuin  iLf   Oliver.   1    will   *hh  it  l>,ielt  or  rmir 

'  eifder  ti-     KlatI  me  your 


^.iri^cfjir^et 


Ij  you  whh  to  return  Ct*  we  cvoi  refund  t^ 

ti'flnapori.dtion  chnr^ct. 

You  arc  Ihc  jyd^e.     Merit  itJojie  dec 
Uied   mfictitneif  nccepled   m   exchAt^i 
Vflluofion. 

The   cnupf?n   he  tow   wil]    SrfrtiJ   you  ma  0l^w^-t 
^I'c  trial.     No^  foes  nol  pi^ce 

rht  slightest  v'.- 
Or,  you  may  check  ihe  ctnkf 
hook  .*fi  rifled,  *' Th**  High  Cost 

pon  r. 

it  mil)'  1"-   n".  ■.  t  »PiM(  >  Ki'  t  .J  nt'j  in:  i^r  I  uttj  ,      x^iic  t  r  iptut  nr 

t  be  oih<:r  of  t  he  1 1  e  in  t  now  «u4  m  ii  it « tws  coupon  lothiy , 
Tbe  OHftr  Typewriter  CoBpanf 
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This  Fox  is 


Monthly 


nooB 


The  Fox  Model  No.  24  has  44 
Keys  writing  88  characters,  has  a 
special  literary  keyboard,  is  fully 
visible,  has  a  tabtOator,  back  space 
key,  two-color  ribbon  with  auto- 
matic mpvement,  both  oscillating 
and  reversing,  removable  spools, 
interchangeable  carriages  and  plat- 
ens, card  holder,  stencil  cutting 
device,  variable  line  spacer  and 
line  lock  with  key  release.  Its 
speed  is  fast  enough  for  the 
speediest  operator  or  slow  enough 
for  the  beginner.  It  is.  extremely 
durable  and  almost  noiseless. 
Regular  price,  complete  with  rub- 
ber cover,  cleaning  outfit  and 
instruction  book  is  $100.00 — but  w« 
are  maldnf  a  $75.00  price  with 
$5.00  monthlj  paymeiits  terms  to  all  Ministers,  and  if  $10.00  or  more  is  sent  with  order 
we  will  include  FREE  a  very  fine  Metal  Case,  in  addition  to  the  rubber  cover,  together 
with  a  high-class  brass  padlock  for  locking  case  when  typewriter  is  not  in  use. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  MINISTERS 


Simply  sign  your  name  to  the  coupon 
and  give  us  your  address  and  shipping 
point  and  name  of  express  company.  In 
close  a  check,  or  money  order,  or  a  $10. 00 
bill,  and  mail  to  us.  We  will  send  by  next 
express  a  strictly  new,  up-to-the-minute 
Fox  Model  24  complete  with  both  rub- 
ber cover  and  fine  metal  case.  You  need 
pay  us  nothing  more  for  80  days,  then 
send  us  $5.00  and  pay  $5.00  monthly  until 
a  total  of  $75.00  has  been  sent.  If  some 
months  you  can't  pay  the  whole  $5.00, 
send  TLB  all  you  can  and  pay  as  much 
more  the  next  month  as  possible.  We 
mean  just  what  we  say  for  we  know  the 
Fox  is  better  than  any  other  typewriter 
and  you  will  be  glad  you  ordered  it. 


FOX  TTPEWRITER  CO.       Date, 


_19 


3604-3814  Front  Street.  Gr«nd  Rapids.  Mickisan. 

Dear  Sirs  :--I  accept  your  oflfcr  io  January 
Horoiletic  Review  and  inclose  $10.00.  Send  me  at  once 
a  complete  Fox  Typewriter  outfit  for  which  I  will  pay 
a  total  of  175.00  and  will  try  and  pay  not  le«s  than 
$5.00  monthly  until  paid  in  full.  1  will  .sign  your 
regular  order  blank  and  will  pay  express  on  the 
typewriter  and  outfit  from  Grand  Rapids  to  this  city. 
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SECOND  EOmON,  REVISED,  WITHIN  SIX  MONTHS  OF  PUBUCATIOP 

The  New 

Archeological  Discoveriei 

Their  Bearing  Upon  the  New  Testament 
And  upon  the  Ufe  and  Timr»  oT  the  Primiiivr  •  >^  - 
By  CAMDEN  Ht  COBWK,  D,D.,  UitD. 

Will  An  l«tr«^«ctiw  h  IDO^kM  WAVllU:,  ItCL,  IL^ 
An  inlcfritin^  md  c«icad«fd  «itn»ii»ii>  oC 

*  htr*",  nriti  a 
J     Sh. 

FILLED  WITH  ILLUMINATING  AND  INFORMING  MAItRlAL  WAT 
HLLUJ  *"pR^CHERS  AND  BIBLE  STUDENTS  WILL  PRIZE 

Reveals  A»!    <h-^  ''  ^  Parallel*  Bet«reen  Ancient  ««<!   Modem  life 


Fmm  tT  ■•^i»  1>iiTn,  f*iri 


111  hi:  f  i!--'«iiktv  iui[  CH  unto  I  itin 


<r  the  Anfrit 


ShDwt  How  Ancient  New  T^tameot*.  Newly  Fouiid.  Suttaui  the  Fiif 
Version,  Written  in  the  Language  of  the  Common  feople 

A  LARGE  OCTAVO  VOLUME  OF  732  PAGES.  PRICE,  PQSTP^'^ 

A  V^riUibJft  Mio«  of  HomUetic  W»dtJi 


UpM«»CW  tilL. 


FrufiitivB  Ckru4i*mty  W»i«  »  Living  Force 


AMivll^wf 


HT  TAe  On/>  W^or*  /n  lU  Particular  Field^Wi 
Order  NOW  For  Your  Coming  Seasons  Especial  Prepari 
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1  Nv YORK- FUN K  ^  WAGNALLS  COMPANY^london 


Direct  From  the  Factory 

To  Save  You  $51 

Brand  New  Oliver  Typewriters  for  Half  What  They 
UBed  to  Cost  Latest  and  Best  Model  Five  Days' 
Free  Trial      No  Money  Down.      Over  a  Year  to    Pay. 


ouivct^ 

Over  600,000  Sold 


This  18  the  offer  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
itself— a  $2,000,000  concern. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  gives  this  guarantee: 
The  Oliver  Nine  we  now  sell  direct  is  the  exact  machine 
—our  Model  Nine—which  was  formerly  priced  at  $100. 


We  do  not  offer  a  tecond- 
hand  nor  rebuUt  machiiie.  So 
do  not  confute  thU  new  $49 
Olhrer  with  other  offers. 

The  $51  you  now  Mve  u  the  retvlc 
of  new  and  efficient  tales  methoda. 

Formerly  there  were  over  15,000 
Olirer  salesmen  and  a^nts.    We  had 

Take  Your  Choice 

^ Check  tho  oonpoa   f^.r 
Proe  Trial  Oliver  or  for 
the  Book.    Mniltodrt^. 

You  aro 

not  obi  i- 

crated   to 

Day. 


THE  OUVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.      ■ 
1412  OliTcr  Typewriter  BU..  Chkaf*.  ID.  J 

SShip  me  a  new  Oliver  Nlue  for  Avi-  * 

<iay8'  free  InsfX'cMou.    If  1  krop  It.  I  I 

pay  149  at  till' rate  of1i3p«T  moil rh.  Tho  ■ 

litlo  t»>  roiuaiu  in  you  until  fully  pftkl  for.  I 

My  shipping  poluWa  I 

This  does  not  place  ino  under  anvobllffatlon  I 
•  '  Iniv.    If  1  ch<K)8r  to  rvturn  the  Olfvor,  I  ■ 
hip  Ir  Imc-k  at  your  expense  at  the  end  I 


will  shlplr  li 
of  ttve  dnyH, 


Ej  MHlhneyourhook~"ThtHlch('ot>tol 

pewrltors-Ttie  iiea.«on  and  t!i.>  Heme-  ■ 

ay.  •  y(»ur  do  luxe  caraloK  and  further  in-  I 

or.nitlon   -  ■ 


t  Do  not  «end  a  machine  until  I  order  It  I 
of  I 


Name. . 


I 


to  mainuifi  expenalve  offices  in  SO  cities. 
Other  costly  aod  roundaboot  sales 
methods  kept  the  |>rice  of  typewriters 
■round  $100. 

By  eodioi  all  these  wastes  and 
adopting  a  new  plan  we  save  the  Amer- 
ican pabUc  milHons  pf  dollars. 

The*  entire  laciltties  of  the  com* 
pany  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  and  dutribotton  of  Oliver 
Typewriters, 

How  To  Save 

This  is  our  plan :  You  may  have  an 
Oliver  for  free  trial  by  answerini  this 
advertisement. 

Or  if  you  wish  further  information, 
check  the  coupon. 

We  will  send  you  an  Oliver  Nine 
direct  to  your  office  or  home  for  five 
days'  free  trial :  it  does  not  cost  you  a 
cent.  Nor  are  you  under  the  slightest 
obligation  to  buy. 

We  iive  you  the  opportunity  to  be 
your  own  salesman  and  save  $51.  You 
are  the  sole  judiCe;  no  salesman  need 
influence  you. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Oliver, 
pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.    If 

Canadian  Price.  $62.68 


you  do  not  ^wlsh  to  keep  it.  we  refood 
the  transportation  chartfca.  That  U  all 
there  is  to  our  plan. 

A  Favorite 

Thli  standard  keyboard,  vlalble 
Oliver  hat  loni  been  the  world'a  model. 

Any  ttenoCrapber  may  turn  to  die 
Oliver  and  operate  it  like  any  other 
machine..   It  haa  a  standard  keyboard* 

Regardless  of  price,  do  not  apeed 
oneicent  upon  any  typewnter<->whetber 
new,  second-hand  or  reboilt  —  do  not 
even  rent  a  machine  nntU  you  hare 
investUated  tboronihlyour  propoaitioA. 

Note  the  two-way  coupon.  Sesd  at 
once  for  the  !ree*Crial  Oliver,  or  lor  oor 
startling  book  entitled  "The  Hi4h  Coat 
of  Typewriters —The  Reaaon  and  the 
Remedy.*' 

This  amaaini  book  ezpoaea  the  fol* 
lies  of  the  old  sdlinC  plans  and  tella  the 
whole  story  of  the  Oliver  Rebellion. 
With  it  we  send  a  new  catalog,  picture 
\ni  and  deacHbint  the  OUver  Nine. 


Used  by  Big  Business 

It  ia  the  aame  commercial  me- 
chfaM  oaed  by  U.  S.  Steel  Corw 
poratieftt  National  Ctty  Bank  of 
New  Yorlis  Moatvomeqr  Wanl 
Sc.  Co.;  Cisrtia  Publiahlng  Co.; 
Pennsylvania  lUHioad ;  Hart, 
Schaffner  A  Marx;  Morris  St 
Company;  BaU%rin  Locomotive 
Worlu;  Ward  BaUn*  Company; 
Jones  a  LanvhJin  Steel  Com- 
pany j  Western  Clock  Company 
-"Bi«  Ben"!  Encyclopedia 
Britannica;  and  a  host  of  othcra. 
Over  600,000  have  been  sold. 


^-'>'^^-  jTHE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
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'  An  International  magazine  of  religion,  theology,  and  philosophy. 

Every  phase  of  the  minister's  work  discussed. 
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The  Church's 
Message  for  the 
Coming  Time 
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George  A*  Coe         Jumas  B.  Rememnydtf 
Henry  C  MiiitoD      George  Hodges 
L  T.  Mollins  Eugene  R.  Hendrix 

Henry  Gnnrdiill  King 
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The  Oliver  Typewriter 


A  $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 


Now 


That  This  $49  Typewriter  Wa«  $100— The  Sales 
Policy  Alone  Is  Changed,  Not  the  Machine 

The  Oliver  Nine  — the  latest  and  best  model  — will  be  sent  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  upon  approval.  Five  days'  fre^  trial.  No  money  down.  No  salesmen 
to  mfluence  you.     Be  your  own  salesman  and  save  $51.     Over  a  year  to  pay. 

Mail  the  coupon  now. 

On  March  lit,  1917,  wc  announced  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company't 
revolutionary  plane.  On  that  date  we  discontinued  an  expensive  sales  force 
of  15,000  salesmen  and  agents.    We  gave  up  costly  offices  in  50  cities. 


Prices  Cut  in  Two 

By  eliminating  these  terrific  and  mounting  expenses, 
we  reduced  the  price  of  the  Oliver  Nine  from  the 
standard  level  of  $100  to  $49.  This  means  that  you 
save  $51  per  machine.  This  is  not  philanthropy  on 
our  part.  While  our  plan  saves  you  much,  it  also 
saves  for  us. 

The  entire  facilities  of  this  company  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
Oliver  Typewriters. 


y 


The  Identical  Model 

The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company  gives  this  guar- 
antee: The  Oliver  Nine  we 
now  sell  direct  is  the  exact 
machine — our  latest  and  best 
model — which  until  March 
Ist,  1917,  was  $100. 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  a 
twenty  -  year  development. 
It  is  the  finest,  the  costliest, 
the  most  successful  model 
that  we  have  ever  built. 

More  than  that,  it  is  the 
best  typewriter,  in  fifty  ways, 
that  anybody  ever  turned 
out.     If   any  typewriter   in 

the   world    is    worth 
Oliver  Nine. 


OVER   B^OO.OOO   SOLD 


$100   it  is   this 


THE  OUVER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

1413  Olirer  Typewriter  Bldy.,  Chicaso,  HL 

□  Ship  me  a  new  Olivn-  Nine  for  five  day«*  free  intpec- 
Jion.  H  1  keep  it  I  will  pay  $49  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
month.   The  title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  tor. 

My  shipping  point  it 

This  does  not  place  roe  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I 
choose  to  return  the  OKver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your 
expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

yDo  not  send  a  machine  until  1  order  it.    Mail  me  your 
book  "The  High  Cost  of  Tvpewriten— The  Reason 
and  the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalogs  and  further 
ition. 
Jiame 

Sirred  Address 

atu State 


Over  600.000  have  been  sold.     This  is  the  wame 
commercial  machine  used  by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration,  the  National  City  Bank  of   New  York 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co..  Packen! 
the  Pennsylvama  Railroad,  and  a  host  of  olhera. 

SimpIiflMi  SeUin^ 

.  Ou'  ncw^plan  is  extremely  simple.  It  make* 
It  possible  for  the  consumer  to  deal  direct  with 
the  producer. 

You  may  order  from  thia 
advertisement  by  using  the  cou- 
pon below.  We  don't  aak  a 
pennv  down  on  deposit. 

When  the  typewriter  arrives . 
put  it  to  every  test-~use  it  aa  you 
would  your  own.  If  you  decide 
to  keep  h,  you  have  more  than  a 
y^r  to  pay  for  it.  Our  terms 
are  53.00  per  month. 

You  are  under  no  obligation 
to  keep  it.  We  will  even'  re- 
fund transportation  charges  if 
you  return  it. 

Or  if  you  wish  additional  in- 
formation, mail  coupon  for  our 
proposition  in  detail. 

Don't  Pay  $100 

Why  now  pay  the  extra  tax  of  $51  when  you  may 

obtain  a  brand  new  Oliver  Nine— a  worid  favorite 

for  $49?  Cut  out  the  wasteful  methods  and  order 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 

Or  send  for  our  remarkable  book  entitled,  '*  The 
High  Cost  of  Typewriters— The  Reason  and  the 
Remedy."  You  will  not  be  placed  under  the 
slightest  obligation. 

Canadian  Ptic;  $B2»6S 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1413  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg^  Chicagcs  III. 

NOTE  CAREFULLY :— This  coupon  will  brin^ 
you  either  the  Oliver  Nine  for  free  trial  or  further 
information.     Check  carefully  which  you  wish. 


SEwfjCoiipon  Is  Worth  $51 
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Russia — Recent,  Present,  and  Prospective 

Georgia  Lavnrence  Parker 

Armenia — Past,  Present,  and  Future 

James  L.  Barton  —?    \\f  L) 

The  Giurch's  Message  for  the  Coming  Time 

John  Wright  Buckham        William  Adams  Brown 
Phflip  WendeU  CranneU      WilBam  F.  McDoweU 
William  E.  Barton  Charles  S.  MacFarland 

Health  and  History 

Rudolph  M.  Binder 
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Factory 


The  Old  Way  The  New  Way 

Two  Ways  of  Selling 

THE 

OLIVEI^  T^pcWfitfer 

The  New  Way  Saves  You  $51 


Factory 


Branch 
House 


Salesman 


Agent 


You 


The  Oid  Wt^:  It  cotto  $51  to 
•ell  you  a  typewriter.  Rents 
of  ofBces  in  50  cities,  salaries^ 
commissions  and  other  costly 
practices — each  demanded  its 
share. 


The  New  Wqy:  We  ship  direct  from 
the  factory  to  you*  eliminating  ail  mid- 
dlemen.  This  saves  the  $51,  and  it  now 
goes  to  you.  A  $100  direr  costs  you 
but  $49.  Why  waste  $51  by  buying 
typewriters  the  old  way? 


These  Facts  Will  Save  You  Money 

NOTE  that  this  advertisement  is  signed  by  the  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
itself.  It  is  not  the  advertisement  of  a  concern  offering  second-hand  or 
rebuilt  Olivers  of  an  earlier  model.    The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

makes  only  new  machines.     The  entire  facilities  of  its  factory  are  devoted  to  thii  one  purpose. 
And  our  new  way  of  selling  has  caused  (is  to  build  new  additions  to  this  factory. 


The  old  way,  as  explained  above,  was  waateful  and 
wroniC.  So  people  have  welcomed  our  new  economical 
plan  and  our  output  haa  multiplied. 

We  offer  for  $49  the  exact  machine  which  formerly 
•old  at  $100.  This  is  our  Model  Nine,  the  finest  type- 
writer we  ever  built.  ».%.  has  the  universal  keyboard, 
so  any  stenographer  may  turn  to  it  without  the  IliShtest 
hesitation  and  do  better  work  more  easily. 

And  it  has  dozens  of  superiorities  not  found  elsewhere. 
For  instance,  it  has  2.000  fewer  parts.  This  means  loniCer 
wear,  and  naturally  few  or  no  repairs. 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  20-year  development.  If  any 
typewriter  is  worth  $100,  it  is  this  splendid  model. 

It  is  the  same  machine  preferred  by  tfreat  concerns 
such  as  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  International  Harvester  Company, 
and  hosts  of  others.  Such  concerns  demand  the  best. 
Yet  they  are  not  wasteful. 


Cut  oat  the  coapon  now  and  check  it  inwimad  of 
waiting  until  later. 


FREE  TRIAL 

Merely  clip  the  coapon  below,  ssking  na  to  aeod  a  free 
trial  Oliver.  We  do  not  aak  a  penny  down.  When  the 
Oliver  arrives,  try  it  out.  Pot  it  to  every  teat.  Compare 
its  workmanship. 

Then,  when  you  are  convinced  that  the  Otirier  Nine  is 
all  we  claim,  and  you  prefer  it,  pay  ua  at  the  rate  of  S3 
per  month. 

During  the  free  trial,  yon  are  not  ondcr  the  aUihtest 
obHiCation  to  buy.  If  you  wiah  to  return  it,  we  even 
refund  the  transportation  chartfea. 

Used  typewriters  accepted  in  exchange  st  a  fair 
valuation. 

Or,  if  yoQ  would  rather  know  more  about  our  plans 
before  ordering  a  free-trial  Oliver,  check  the  coupon  for 
our  amazing  book  entitled,  "  The  High  Coat  of  Type 
writers -The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."  We  accom- 
pany it  with  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  deacribiol 
the  Oliver  Nine. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

1414  Oliver  Type%vriter  B||iilding 

Chicago,  111. 

Act  Quickly— While  Thia  Price  Laats 


Mail 
Today 


Was 


Now 


THE  OUVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1414  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago.  IlL 

OShIi>  iijn  a  new  oilvor  Nine  for  tlve  iIuvm'  free  Inspection. 
If  1  k.rp  It,  I  will  pMv  $19  at  the  rat*-  of  $o  per  montU.    The 
title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  slilpplnff  pointls 

This iioes  not  place  me  under  any  obli^attun  to  buy.  If  1  chocs*:' 
to  n-tiirn  the  Oliver,  1  will  Khip  it  back  ui  your  expcDse  at  the 
end  of  nve  days. 

1^  Do  not  sei)d  a  machine  iintll  I  order  It.  Mail  me  your  book 
[j'  '1  —"The  nigh  Cost  of  TyptwriierH— Th«'  Uca-jon  and  ilic 
Kemedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalog  and  tunher  information. 

Name 

Street  Addreaa 

Cf  ly State 


Canadian  Price,  $62.65 
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The  Doubt  and  Faith  of 
William  Vaughn  Moody 

Mark's  Gospel  and  Modern  Knowledge 

The  Place  of  the  Minister  in  a  Democracy 

The  Preacher  as  an  hterpreter  of 
Life  and^  Literature        .\,^ 

The  Factors  of  Health 
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FREE  TRIAL 


Keep  It 

for  $3.00  per  Month 


Or  Return  It 
At  Our  Expense 


The  OliTer  Typewriter-Was  $100-Now  $49 

A  $2,000,000  Guarantee  that  it  is  tke  Identical  Model 

Be  your  own  salesman  and  earn  $51.  It  used  to  be  that  15,000  salesmen 
and  agents,  office  rents  in  50  cities  and  other  expenses  demanded  50  per  cent, 
of  the  price.  But  all  that  is  ended.  You  get  the  identical  typewriter  formerly 
priced  $100 — not  a  cent's  alteration  in  value.  The  finest,  the  most  expensive^ 
the  latest  Oliver  Model.  Old  methods  were  wasteful.  Our  new  plan  is  way^ 
in  advance.  If  is  in  keeping  with  new  economic  tendencies.  It  does  away 
with  waste.    Inflated  prices  are  doomed  forever. 


Brand  New — Never  Used 

Do  not  confuse  thii  with  offers  of  earlier 
models,  rebuilt  or  second-hand.  Note  the 
signature  of  this  advertisement.  This  is  a 
$2,000,000  concern. 

We  offer  new  Olivers  at  half  price  because 
we  have  put  typewriter  selling  on  an  effi- 
cient, scientific  basis. 

You  now  deal  direct—sell  to  yourself,  with 
no  on  to  influence  you.  This  puts  the 
Oliver  on  a  merit  test.  No  middlemen — 
Jio  useless  tolls. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the   company  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

You  Save  $51 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  new 
standard  $100  typewriter  has  been  offered 


for  $49.  Remember,  we  do  not  offer  a  sub* 
stitute  model,  cheaper  nor  different.  But  the 
same  splendid  Oliver  used  by  the  big  concerns. 
Over  oOO,000  Olivers  have  been  sold. 

We  ship  direct  from  the  factory  to  von. 
No  money  down,  no  red  tape.  Tiry  the  Oliver 
Nine  at  our  expense.  If  you  decide  to  keep 
it,  send  us  $3.00  per  month.  If  you  return  it, 
we  even  .refund  the  shipping  charges.  You 
are  not  placed  under  the  sliJhtest  obligation. 
That's  our  whole  plan.  We  rely  on  your 
judgment.  We  know  you  don't  want  to  pay 
double.  And  who  wants  a 
lesser  typewriter?  You  may 
have  an  Oliver  for  free  trial  by 
checking  the  coupon  below. 
Or  you  may  ask  for  further 
information. 


Thi»  Coupon 


An  Amazing  Book 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRTTER  CO.. 

1415  Olirer  Typewriter  B]d«.,  Chic««o.  IlL 
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Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  dBys'  free  inipection. 
—        -  -  th.    The 


keep  it,  1  will  pay  $49  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month, 
title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.. 

My  shippiniC  point  is 


This  does  not  place  roe  under  any  obliSation  to  buy.  If 
I  choose  to  return  the  Oliver,  1  will  ship  it  back  at  your 
expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

BDo^  not  send  a  machine  until   I  order  it.    Mail   me  your 
ik— "The  Hi^h  Cost  of  Typewriters— The  Reason  and  the 
Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalogs  and  further  information. 


All  tl^e  aecrets  of  the  type- 
writer world  are  revealed  in  our 
startling  book  ertitled  "The 
High  Cost  of  Tvpewriters— 
and  the  Remedy ''—sent  free 
the  coupon  now.  Also  our 
catalog.  Order  your  free  trial  Oliver  — 
or  ask  for  further  information  at  once. 


The   Reason 
if    you    mail 


Name. 


Street  A  J  dress. 


7«/y State  . 


Canadian,   Pficm,  $€2,9S 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRfFERCO., 

1415  Oliver  Trp«writ»r  Bld«.,  Ckicsvo 

NOTE  CAREFULLY -Thb  coupoa  wiQ 
bring  yon  either  the  Oliver  Nine  for  fre«  trisJ 
or  further  information.  Check  earefui^  which 
jron  wish. 
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The  Tolerance  of  the  Seeker 

The  Churdi  and  the  Public  Library 

The  Evolution  of  a  Vacationist 

The  Disputed  Qose  of  Mark's  Gospel 

•    The  Preacher  as  Physician 

The  Significance  of  Health  ^  l)(J) 

The  Pastor's  Preparation  for  the 
Children's  Service 


EDITORIALS 
The  World  War  and  Education — Horizons- 
Play  and  Fair  Play  in  War 
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HELPS   TO   WIN 

Against  John  Barleycorn 

For  the  Pulpit,  the  Platform^  and  the  People 

OUR  NEXT  DUTY  IS  to  Help  Free  Our  Country  from  the  Bonds  of  Drink 
These  Books  Will  Help  You  sis  a  Preacher,  as  a  Man,  as  a  Patriot 

Argument,  Incident,  Science,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetry 


£Sk  LOUiS  ALBERT  BANKS,  D.D. 

Ammonition  forFinalDrive  on  Booze 

Freshest  facts,  unanswerable  argnments,  irresis- 
tible anecdotes,  telling  testimonies,  and  sparkling 
quotations,  concerning  the  Liquor  Business  ana 
its  entire  Prohibition. 

"I  have  read  It  with  rery  treat  intereat.*'  aayi  Governor 
Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  who  adds  that  "it  can  be  read 
with  profit  by  sll." 

l^tmo.  aoth.    f  1.80.  Net.    Br  MaU.  Sl.e2 

By  EUGENE  LYMAN  FiSK,  M.D. 

Alcohol:  Its  Relation  to  Human 
Efficiency  and  Longevity 

A  new  book  upon  an  old  topic  demanding  careful 
study  at  this  time.  Its  conclusions  are  those  of 
science.    They  will  assist  your  sentiment 

I2M.CtaiL  |1.M.N«I.  Avaraf*  Carriaca  dtttrss  8  Cc^ 


By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

The  Economics  of  Prohibition 

A  comprehensive  presentation  of  economic  facts 
and  arguments  against  the  liquor  business.   With  an 
index  of  nearly  800  topical  references.    '*It  is  unan- 
swerable," said  tbe  Boston  Morning  Star  of  it. 
12nio.  Cloth.    $1.50.  Poat-paid 


By  ROBERT  BAGNELL,  D.D. 

The  Economic  and  Moral  Aspects 
of  the  Liquor  Business 

studies  the  Liquor  Problem  from  a  social  standpoint. 
"Several  temperance  lectures  and  sermons  could  be  loaded 
with  shot  and  shell  out  of  \t.*'— Presbyterian  Bonner. 

12mo.  Cloth.    75  CenU.  Poat-pud 


By  JOHN  a  WOOLLEY 

Seed:   Number  One.   Hard 

Six  of  the  earliest  and  best  speeches  made  by  this 
wizard  in  words.  Their  truth,  still  needed,  makes 
directly  for  National  Prohibition.  They  will  help 
your  pulpit  grow  a  good  harvest. 

12mo.  Cloth.    $1.00.  Poat-paid 


By  EDWARD  J.  WHEELER 

Prohibition:     The  Principle, 
The  Policy,  and  the  Party 

A  fundamental  study  of  Prohibitonr  law,  its 
functions  and  the  possibilities  of  its  enforcement. 
Considers  all  arguments  pro  and  con. 

Third  Edition.  12nio.  CHoth.  7S  Coata.  Poat-paid 


By  ALPHONSO  A.  HOPKINS 

Wealth    and  Waste 

Political  economy  carried  to  its  own  logical 
conclusions  regarding  the  Liquor  Traffic.  Pitiless 
logic,  searching  analysis,  concerning  a  cause  of 
waste  in  this  country  reachiiig  about  six  billion 
dollars  a  year;  The  new  Cl^utauqua  Edition, 
with  figures  of  the  last  census. 

12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Pioat^aSd 


Profit  and  Loss  in  Man 

A  book  for  war-time  and  for  peace-time,  for 
preachers,  and  politicians,  and  employers;  for 
business  men,  for  philanthropists,  and  for  reform- 
ers, for  laborers  of  every  Kind.  Uniform  with 
••Wealth  and  Waste.*' 

12mo.Clodu    $1.20.  Poat-paid 


The  Bugle  of  Right 

Poems  of  the  New  Patriotism.  Contains  many 
verses  adapted  to  use  in  sermons  and  addresses  on 
Prohibition.  ••What  the  Old  Flag  said,**  is 
especially  fitting  now. 

12mo,  Cloth.    75  Canta,  Poal-paid 


Life  of  General  Ginton  B.  Fisk 

A  good  book  because  he  lived  it.  Teaches 
well  the  wise  lessons  of  a  good  life,  based  on 
total  abstinence  and  bearing  aloft  the  banner  of 
Prohibition.  Biography  that  instructs  and  inspires. 
Uniform  with  •'Wealth  and  Waste**  and  ••Profit 
and  Loss  in  Man." 

12mo.  Cloth.    $1.00.  Poat-paid 
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Just  Published 

HEALTH 

For  the 

SOLDIER  AND  SAILOR 

By  Prof,  irving  FUher,  of  Yale  University,  Chairman 
Hygient  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Insli- 
tule,  which  includes  the  Surgeons-General  of  the 
A  rmy  and  Navy;  and  Eugmnm  Lyman  Fi»k,  M.D,, 
Medical  Director,  Life  Extension  Institute. 
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ActiTity 
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As  a  gift  to  a  friend  or  relative  in  the  Arm) 
or  Navy  this  little  book  will  prove  of  far- 
reaching  value  in  preserving  the  health  and 
even  life  itself.  AI/  royalties  on  this  book  go 
into  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  Life 
Extension  Institute. 

Khaki  cloth,  poeket'sixm,  60c  nmi  ;  poMi-paid,  64c 
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A  Book  of  Gripping  Human  Interest 

Women  of  Belgium 

Turning  Tragedy  to  Triumph 

By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 

WITO  AN 

latroduction  by  HERBERT  C.  HOOVER 

All  profits  from  this  new  and  thrilling  volume 
go  to  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

Its  author,  only  American  woman  member  of 
that  Commission,  recently  returned  from  Bel- 
gium«  where  she  carefully  studied  a  starving 
people,  and  the  methods  for  their  relief. 

Her  pages  tell  a  wonderful  story  of  a  g^eat  work 
and  its  nnselllsh  workers,  and  of  the  latter 
Mr.  Hoover  says,  in  his  Introduction  :  "Our 
task  and  theirs  has  been  to~ maintain  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  children,  not  to  dry  their  tears." 

It  is  a  revelation  of  "women  working  for  their 
liven,  singing  for  their  souls ;^  of  what  those 
Belgian  women  have  done  and  have  inspired; 
of  human  sisterhood  and  brotherhood. 
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l2mo,    Chth^  228   Pages,  with   8    Fall-page   Half-tone 
lUusiraUons.    $1.00,  Net;  aoerage  carriage  charges,  8  cenb. 
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Four  Fine  Volumes  For 
Flower-Lovers  and  Garden-Makers 


By  H.   H.   THOMAS 
EdHor  c/"  The  Gardemr" 


Round  the  Year  in  the  Garden 

A  Perennial  Book  worth  while  in  every  home 
where  flowers,  fruits  ahd  vegetables  are  grown. 
With  12  direct  colored  photographs.  Crown 
8vo,Cloth,27Spp.  $2.00,  net.  Post-paid,  $2.15. 

Rose-Growing  For  Amateurs 

Those  who  are  unlearned  in  rose-growing  can 
learn  here,  and  become  successful  producers 
of  roses.  Illustrated  profusely.  l2mo.  Cloth, 
ISO  pp,     7S  cents,  net.     Post-paid,  85  cents. 

The  Ideal  Garden 

Covers  a  half  year  cf  garden  work  for  flowers. 
Fascinating,  informing.  8vo,  Cloth,  276  pp. 
With  16  colored  plates  and  96  illustrations  from 
photographs.     $2.00,  net^    Post-paid,  $2.15. 

The  Carnation  Book 

Essential  details  of  cultivation.  Shows  how 
this  beautiful  flower  caiX  be  had  the  year  round. 
12mo,  Cloth,  162  pp.  Illustrated.  $1.00,  net. 
Postpaid,  $1.10. 
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WOULD  YOU  GET  A  NEW^  LIGHT 
ON  GALATIANS  AND  ON  ROMANS? 


The 

Readers'  Commentary 

Edited  by  DAWSON  WALKER,  DX>^ 
«nd  F.  S.  GUY  WARMAN,  D.D. 

will  furnish  it.  Intended  for  Ministers,  Chris- 
tian Workers,  Sunday -School  Teachers,  and 
all  Students  of  the  Bjble. 

The  spirit  of  devotion  combined  with  sound 
scholarship. 

Careful  explanation  of  the  text,  with  rever- 
ent appreciation  of  the  Book  itself. 

Underlying  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  are 
principles  which  need  emphasis  in  every  age 
of  the  Church. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul  meets 
arguments  common  to  the  human  heart. 


Each  Volume  Octavo,  Cloth.    $1.2S»  Net 

Avmrago  Carriagm  Chargca  on  Each,  8  Cmnta 
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Read  With  Pkanire— Stady  With  Profit 

Essentials  of  EngKsh  Speech 
and  Literature 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  LittD..  LLD. 

TREATS  of  the  Origin,  Growth.  Develop- 
ment and  Mutations  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage;  of  its  Literature  and  its  Elements;  of 
the  Dictionary  and  its  Functions;  of  Gram- 
mar, and  many  other  things ;  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  every  reader. 

A  Work  of  Wide  Ruf  e,  of  Pimctkal  yet  SdioMf  blor. 
■aliM— A  Rif k-Hoa  Help  fer  E^ery  Teacker,  fer  E^ery 
StdUrt,  iir  EveryMy  hterestea  n  the  fm^^  ToifM 

*'No  one,  no  matter  how  well  informed,  can  read 
Dr.  Vizetelly^s  volume  without  adding  to  his  store  of 
useful  knowledge/^— ^(Suxirfc  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 


12mo,  Ooth.     418  Pages.     $1.50,  Njtt 
Aomrarm  earriare  chargm;  12  emnts 
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TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  GRENVJLLE  iCLEISER 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  AN  OLD  ART 

Mr.  Kleiser  deals  with  this  art  in 
Nineteen  Chapters,  intended  for  pro- 
fessiojaal  speakers,  preachers,  and  the 
general  public  interested. 

He  considers  the  various  types  of 
talkers,  the  phrases  they  use,  the  value 
of  an  attractive  voice,  the  avoidance  of 
mannerisms,  speaking  in  public,  and 
general  conversation.  He  holds  that 
Correct  Speech  is  of  the  Greatest 
Importance  to  Every  Class  of  People. 


12mo,  Cloth.    /Vice.     $1.00,     Net. 
Average  Carriage  Charges,  8  Cente. 
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A   Singular    Episode    in    English    History — 
A  Singular  Character  Embodying  the  Episode 


CECIL  RHODES 

Man   and   Empire-Maker 

By  the  PRINCESS  RADZIWILL 

In  this  new  volnme  is  pictnred  not  only 
a  remarkable  man,  bnt  a  historic  movement 
in  which  he  had  conspicuous  part — the  Con- 
quest of  South  Africa. 

Lord  Alfred  Milner  also  figures  conspicu- 
ously here — he  was  High  Commissioner  in 
South  Africa  then;  he  has  just  become  a 
leader  in  the  British  Qovemment. 

This  character  study  of  Rhodes  is  also 
a  study  in  masterful  ambition  with  aims 
which  made  it  commendable  and  weaknesses 
which  compelled  its  failure 


8to,  315  pp.,  $3.00;  aTcnge  carrUfe  dMrget,  15c. 
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"Thotit  who  helifoe  ihai  the  new  salvation  for 
Russia  will  be  on  British,  American,  or  even  on 
German  lines  make  a  mistake." 


Russia  of  To-Day 

£7  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

Several  of  the  chapters  in  this  timely 
new  volume  must  make  special  appeal  to 
clergymen — notably 

''Tke  Soul  of  Russia'' 

''Teetotal  Russia'' 

''Alien  Russians" 

"A  Land  of  Many  Religions" 

All  the  twenty-two  chapters  brim  with 
interest  for  every  lover  of  mankind. 


l2mo,  cloth:  289  pages,  with  44  illustrations  from 

photographs.  Price,  $1.50  net;  average 

carriage  charges,    12  cents. 
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INSPIRING  BOOKS  THAT  HELP  YOU  TO 

MASTER  LIFE'S  PROBLEMS 

Delightfully  Easy  to  Read  and  Understand 

These  invaluable  aids  to  self-improvement  and  self-advancement,  containing  in  themselves  the  practical 
merits  of  many  a  college  course,  so  far  as  concerns  the  fitting  of  the  reader  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
of  life,  may  be  obtained  at  all  first-class  book-stores,  or  direct  from  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  price. 


How  To  Deal  With  Hmnaii 
Nature  in  Bosiness 

This  big  book  by  Shmrwin  Cody, 
Master  of  Modem  BuijneM  Science, 
teaches  you  how  to  bring  out  the 
very  best  that  is  in  you  and  to  capi- 
talise effectively  every  ounce  of 
brain-  and  nerve-power  that  you 
possess;  how,  by  the  ri^t  use  of  the 
personiU  ^  element,  you  can  boost 
sales,  collect  difficult  accounts,  ob- 
tain credit  when  you  need  it.  enthuse 
your  employees,  and  give  an  impetus 
to  every  branch  of  your  business ; 
how  to  cut  out  waste  effort  by  using 
practical  methods;  how  to  make  peo- 
ple do  things  without  question;  how 
to  systemetixe  your  orders,  your 
shipments.your  correspondence,  and 
your  collections,  and  how  to  make 
every  dollar  and  every  minute  count 
for  success,  etc. 

This  SOS-page  book,  equivalent  to 
a  complete  course  in  practical  busi- 
ness principles,  cloth-bound,  illus- 
trated, is  $2.M;  by  mO,  $2.U. 

Personal  Power 

A  straight-from-the-shoulder  prac- 
tical, thorough-going  book  by  tCeith 
J.  Thomas,  that  gives  you  simple 
directions  for  acauiring  a  knowledge 
of  .the  basic  impulses  that  move  men 
to  action  and  shows  you  how  to  em- 
ploy this  knowledge  to  advance  your- 
self in  any  profession  or  business. 

Andrew  Carnegie  says  of  this 
book:  "  It  hss  been  written  by  one 
who  knows.  Every  young  man 
should  read  and  study  it,  because  it 
points  the  way  to  success  and  honor 
in  life."  Get  it  to-day.  |1.7S  as! ; 
by  aail,  $1.87. 

How  To  Choose  the 
Right  Vocation 

A  new  book  by  the  Expert  Vocation- 
al Counselor,  HoimoB  W.  Morton, 
that  tells  you  where  and  how  to  work 
so  as  to  be  worth  most  to  yourself 
and  others;  describes  the  special 
abilities  needed  for  over  1.400  dis- 
tinct vocations;  explains  how  you 
can  test  yourself  to  see  if  you  are  in 
the  right  place,  how  to  find  which  is 
the  right  place,  and  how  to  concen- 
trate on  the  one  line  of  work  in 
which  you  are  most  likely  to  succeed. 
8v«.  dstk,  %\M',  by  aaU.  |1.C2. 

The  Aifirmatiye  Intellect 

A  keen  statement  of  a  new  philos- 
ophy of  optimism  and  courage  by 
CharioM  Forgatoth  A  big,  strong 
book,  filled  with  trenchant  and  ar- 
resting thoughts^  of  which  the  late 
Jack  London  wrote  :  "  No  more 
pleasing  and  virile  style  hss  been 
schieved  since  Emerson. ...  It  takes 
a  large,  firm  grip  on  things.  In  every 
wsy  it  is  large."  I2im.  Oath.  Mc; 
bTBail.  Mc 


HOW  TO  BUILD 
MENTAL  POWER 


An  essentially  practical  and  intensely  stim* 
ulating  new  book  by  Gronoillo  Kloi»or,  which 
embodies  all  that  is  best  in  his  teaching  along 
the  lines  of  self-education.  Its  scope  is  so  wide 
that  it  may  truthfully  be  said  to  provide  an  all- 
around  mental  training  for  those  who  read  it 
with  care  and  perform  faithfully  the  exercises 
with  which  it  is  liberally  supplied. 

It  combines  the  ideal  and  the  practical  in  a 
most  workmanlike  manner  and  its  plan  of  giv- 
ing you  in  each  chapter  a  certain  amount  of 
theoretical  advice  based  upon  the  author's 
large  experience  of  life,  and  of  backing  this  up 
at  once  by  specially  devised  exercises  that  will 
tend  in  a  concrete  way  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  qualities  described,  will  soon 
prove  to  you  by  the  remarkable  results  it  pro- 
duces in  your  esse  how  essentisl  it  is  that 
theory  and  practise  should  go  hsnd  in  hand.   • 

What  This  Book  WOl  Do  for  Ton 

is  to  tesch  you  to  think  logically  and  construc- 
tively, to  develop  your  best  powers  of  mind 
snd^  body,  and  to  apply  them  to  your  daily 
affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  tkt  most  valut 
for  the  effort  exl*ended.  Here  sre  a  few  of  its 
msny  helpful  and  valuable  features : 

How  to  Dovolop  CoDcentratioD— 
How  to  Build  a  Stock  of  Ideas— 
The  Powor  and  Usa  of  Words- 
Cardinal  Rules  for  Clear  Thinkinc— 
How  to  Build  Intellectual  Force- 
How  to  Analysa  an  Arcumant— 
How  to  Acquire  a  Retentiva  Maoaory— 
How  to  Develop  and  Use  Your  WOl— 
Practical  Plans  for  Study. 

In  the  department  of  practical  application 
of  these  principles- 
It  Gives  Yoa  Thorough-Going 
Exercises  in 

Word-Building  -  Mamory-Buildiag- 
Mental  Analysis— Making  Abstracts- 
Cause  sum!  Effect— Intuition- - 
Will•Power—Imagiaation— 
Making  Diagrams— 
Developing  Judgment. 

"It  will  be  one  of  tb«  atandsrd  works  in  my  Iibnu7 
fur  refvronoe  and  menWU  inviiroraUon." 

—Bimop  Samuel  FaUowa. 

"The  book  gives  iJie  ttuilent  ideas,  bat  it  jrives  bim 
til©  Tne«n«  of  aci^uiring  alulity  to  |r«>nerate  idva*." 

—Dr.  Charlejf  II.  Furkhurtt. 

"The  thoronjfh  manner  in  which  it  covern  the  subject, 
mod  its  keen  analysis  and  arraiigrriient  of  mati'rial, 
make  it  a  work  of  the  atmual  value."  -David  Ifelaitro. 

This  liberal  education  in  condensed  form, 
over  600  pages  of  pithy,  power-producini  in- 
struction, tastefully  bound  in  durable  cloth,  is 
yours  for  $3.00;  hj  sssil,  psst-psid,  $3.10. 


The  Edncation  d  the  Will 

Thb  wonderful  book,  by  the  fa- 
moua  French  psychologist,  Jaloo 
Payoi,  which  has  achieved  such 
success. that  it  has  paased  through 
thirty  editions  and  has  been  pub- 
lished in  seven  langoagea,  this  being 
the  authorised  English  Edition,  tells 
you  how  to  generate  mind-power, 
how  to  overcome  habits  of  carelesa 
ness.  lanness,  etc.;  how  to  build  up 
energetic  habits  in  their  place,  how 
to  take  advantage  of  your  good  im 
pulses  and  defeat  your  bad  ones,  etc. 
It  is  endorsed  everywhere  by  psy 
chol<^ists  and  educators.  I?ms, 
Oath.  $1.75:  Vy  aail.   $1^ 

The  Education  of  Self 

In  this  eminently  practical  volume 
Dr.  Paul  Daboi»g  psychologist  of 
international  Came,  teachea  you  the 
priceless  value,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical,  of  the  habit  and  power  of 
self-control,  and  explaina  just  how 
you  should  set  to  work  to  cultivate 
and  establish  this  much-to-be-desired 
quality  in  your  daily  life.  A  helpful, 
stimulating  book.  Uim,  dalk,  $1.75: 
Vy  mmSU  $IJ7. 

How  To  Develop  Power 
and  Personality 

By  CronoiOo  KloUor,  has  helped 
many  a  young  man  and  woman  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  success.  It  tells 
you  how  to  acquire  and  increaae  that 
all-compelling  personal  power  and 
charm  that  will  carry  you  to  any 
height  and  enable  you  to  bring  what- 
ever you  undertake  to  a  auccessful 
outcome.  It  covers  the  develop- 
nlent  of  power  in  speaking,  vocaliz- 
ing, the  mastery  of  language,  memo- 
ry, by  silence  and  repose,  etc.  ITsis, 
dsCk.  $1.50.  by  Mi.  $1.05. 

How  To  Develop 

Self-Confidence  in  Speech 

and  Manner 

Another  helpful'book  by  GronoUto 
KloUor  thst  will  inspire  lofty  ideas 
of  purpose  and  courage  in  those  who 
are  held  back  by  doubt,  timidity, 
and  distrust  of  their  own  powers.  A 
strong,  vitsl  book,  packed  with  prac- 
tical suggestions.  UiM,  aalk,$l.SO; 
by  maSL,  $1.05. 

The  Springs  of  Qiaracter 

A  study  of  the  sources  and  quali- 
tiea  that  go  to  the  making  of  charac- 
ter, by  A.  T.  Schofioid,  M.D.  One 
special  merit  of  the  book  is  that 
while  the  moral  side  of  character 
formation  is  not  minimized,  the  phys- 
ical is  given  its  fair  share  in  the 
process.  It  is  a  personal  message  of 
tremendous  importance  to  every 
rosn,  woman,  and  child,  by  a  master 
hand.  8Ta.Clotk,$lJ0;byB«il.$l-CZ. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PnbHshers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenne,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


YOU  CAN  MASTER  THE  NEW  POPULAR 
SaENCE  AND  POPULARIZE  YOUR  PULPIT 

How  to  Make  and  Operate 
Moving  Pictures 

A  work  of  experts,  making  plain, 
by  text,  by  line-drawing,  and  by 
half-tone  plates,  the  whole  **  Movie 
Business." 

Explains  the  principles  upon  which 
motion  pictures  are  based;  describes 
and  depicts  processes  of  making  and 
using  the  Camera,  of  developing  and 
printing  the  pictures,  of  manipulating 
the  limelight,  electric  light,  etc. 

A   COMPLETE,    PRACTICAL    GUIDE,    TO 
INSURE  SKILL,  SAFETY,  AND  SUCCESS 

12n»o,  Cloth,  224  Paw—,    $1,00,  Nmt 
Avmragm  carriagm   chargmm,   12  emnt» 


FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenae,  New  York 


JEWISH  ARTISAN  LIFE 
IN  THE  TIME  Or  JESUS 

By  Prof.  Franz  DiSLiTzscn.  According  to  the  oldeflt 
Boarce«.  TraDslated  from  the  thini  revised  edition  by  Rev. 
Bernuabd  Pick,  Ph.D.    12mo,  Cloth,  91  pp.  75  cents. 

"  The  work  1b  of  real  value,  especially  to  Bible  students."— 
New  York  Tribune. 

rmk  &  WagMlls  CoMpany.  PnlM^  New  York  and  Locion 


Moses  and  His  Recent  Critics 

Twelve  essays  by  distinjeuishcd  scholars.    Edited  by 
Talbot  W.  Chambbrs,  D.D.    12mo,  Cloth,  413  pp.  |2.00 

fuk  4  WtcntUi  OomfftBj,  Pabt.,  Hiw  Tork  tad  London 


The  Prince 
of  Peace 

One  of  Five  Dainty  Books  by 

WILLIAM  Jennings  Bryan 


The  Four  Others  Are: 
THE  PRICE  OF  A  SOUL 
THE  VALUE  OF  AN  IDEAL 
MAN 
THE  PEOPLE'S  LAW 

The  Religious,  Ethical,  Social,  and 
Economic  teachings  of  the  most 
popular  orator  in  the  world.  His 
most  effective  lectures  and  addresses 
which  have  been  delivered  before 
many  great  audiences. 

In  five  uniform   volumes,   thin  J 2 mo.     Orna" 

mentai  boards — dainty  style.      Price  of 

each  title  30c  net;  by  mail  35c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 
New  Ysrk.  354-360  Fswtk  Ave.    -    LMdm.  134  Sditbwy  Sq. 


WliatDoYouMeanP 

Here  are  two  right-hand  helps 

to  the  mastery  of  words 

English  Synonyms  By  JAMES  c.  pernald. 

AntUnwiMtt  L.n.D.     Over  7,500  clasai- 

Anionyms  ^^  synonyms,  with  shades 

and  Prepositions  of  meaning  carefully  dis- 
criminated.  Nearly  4,.'iOO  classified  antonyms.  Correct 
use  of  nrcpositioQs,  hinttf,  and  helps  oo  the  accurate  use 
of  woras.  ^.».^,._^^ 

Connectives  off      By  james  c.  fernald, 

e.^i:-,!.    c^^^k     L.H.D.    Just  what  you  want  to 
EngiiSn   Speecn     know  about  the  correct  use  of 
prepositions,  con  j  unctions,  relati  vepronoons,  andad  verbs. 
T^DO  bookt,  ISmo,  Cloth. 
$1.50,  net,  each;  average  carriage  charges^  IS  cents. 
FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COIMPANY,  New  York  tnd  London 


These  Two  Books  Will  Help  You  Write  Good  English 


THE  PREPARATION  OF 
MANUSCRIPTS  for  the  PRINTER 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the 
manner  of  preparing  copy,  correcting 
proofs,  and  notes  on  submitting  manu- 
scripts for  publication. 

The  New  Tork  Evening  Mail:  "Is  at  once 
the  mbst  exhaustive  and  the  most  succinct  of 
the  many  books  at  the  service  of  the  young 
anthor.*' 


A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  correspond- 
ence which  are  not  touched  on  by  the 
dictionary. 

7^*'  X(w  Tork  Times:  "The  scope  and  plan 
of  tlu"  volume,  which  is  of  handy  size  and  alpha- 
betical arraTijjement,  strike  one  as  pleasantly 
sane  and  sound.*' 


Pri!^'$f!bof^   BFFIlANKILVlZElELLT.UltJ)..LLD..M.n*giiiBEditofoftJieNewSiand.rdDicli^      fVte '  jVo/^i^'"*- 
Ly^'inait,' $i.08. FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK  fly   inail,' $1.08.' 


"Par  and  Away 

The  Best  Bible 
Dictionary 

TO-DAY." 


'*If  the  averafce  American  student  oonld  have 
only  one  Bible  Dictionary,  I  think  he  would  be 
wise  to  choose  the  Standard  Bible  Diction  art. 
It  is  the  best  volume  yet  issued.  ''—A.  E.  Dunnins. 
J>JD.,  Editor  The  C(mgreg<UionalisL 

"The  Standard  Biblb  Dictionart  seems  to 
me  to  far  and  away  the  best  Bible  Dictionary  that 
has  ever  been  published.  I  know  of  none  in  the 
same  class  with  it."— Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D., 
IX.D.,  President,  United  Society  Christian  En^ 
deavor, 

"The  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  at  once 
takes  its  phice  as  THE  LEADINQ  AUTHORITY 
upon  Bible  matters  for  the  average  student." — 
S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D  J>.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"Among  all  tha  Bible  Dictionaries  recently 
issued  the  Standard  is  the  latest  and  the  best." — 
W.  O.  HuBton,  1}.!}.^  IiIi.D.,  Dean  of  the  German 
Theological  School  of  the  Northwest,  Dubuqua 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  Standard  Bible  Diction 
ART  is  the  best  of  all  the  Bible  Dictionaries  now 
on  the  market."— J.  A.  Grler,  "DJ},^  Allegheny 
Theological  Seminary. 

"  The  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  HAS  THE 
FIELD!  It  is  unnue.  There  is  not  anjrthing 
just  like  it,  and  CERTAINLY  NOT  ANYTHING 
SO  GOOD  I  "—Cortland  Meyers,  D  J>.,  Tremont 
Temple^  Boston. 

"The  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  will  fill  a 
place  which  no  other  Bible  Dictionary  has  done 
or  can  do."— W.  N.  MoViekar,  DJ>,  LI..D., 
Bishop  of  Rhode  Island, 

"Elaborate  and  costly  Bible  Dictionaries  we 
have  had,  but  the  Standard  just  fills  that  long-felt 
want  for  a  single- volume  Bible  Dictionary  which 
tells  you  quickly  what  you  want  to  know."— 
Gov.  Henry  A.  Bnclitel,  D.D.,  LL..D.,  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Denver, 

A  STANDARD  BIBLE  DICTIONARY 

rRBFARED  imnER  THE  EDITORIAL  BiRBCTION  Of  MSLAKO 

TuoN  W.  Jacobus,  Chairman  (Hartford),  Edward  E. 
NouRSE  (Hartford),  and  Andrew  C.  Zends  (McCorm ickX 
inConjunotion  with  the  Most  Eminent  Bible  Scholars 
or  America,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  COM- 
PLETE IN  ONE  HANDY  VOLUME.  940  pages;  800 
illustrations;  11  new  maps  in  colors;  ample  cross-references; 
thumb  index. 

PRICES  :-Cloth,  $5.00;  Htif  Morocco.    $8.00;  Full 

Morocco,  $10.00;  til  net.  Supplied  with  Denlton 

Thumb  Index  without  extra  chtrge 

FUNK  &WAGN ALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 

354-360  Fourth  Avonuo,  N«w  York 


Editors,  Lawyers,  Scholars,  Writers,  Clergymen, 
Teachers,  Travelers,  Students — All  who  have 
any  interest  whatever  in  Foreign  Languages 

NEED  THESE  BOOKS 

French-English 

Latin-English 

German-English 
DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German,  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice,  versa,  how  to  .find  the  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Latin  equivalents  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and 
measures  into  their  French  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geographical 
names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


1 


Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

Fr«ncli-Eiicli*h  and 


Edited  by  Jamet  BoTelle.  B.A.  Newly  revised  by  de  V. 
Payen  Payne,  Auistant  Examiner  in  French  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  Containing,  in  addition  to  the  reiular 
Frencb-Entflish  and  English-French  vocabulary,  a  apectal 
article  on  French  Pronunciation;  a  list  of  French  Nouna  of 
Double  Gender;  a  table  of  Irreiular  and  Defective  Verbs, 
and  their  Conjuiations;  a  special  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names;  a  separate  Vocabulary  of  Geographical  Names,  etc. 

^  "The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an  ordinary 
size  in  existence."— Cri/ica/  Rtview,  Paris. 

Octavo.  Cloth.  1,230  pages.    SI.SO  net;  by  matt,  SIM.    With 

double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  SOc.  extra.     Bible 

paper  edition,  flexibly  bound  in  full  morocco,  with 

Patent  thumb-notch  index,  SS.OO,  net. 

CasseU's  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-Envliah  and  EagUslnLatin 

202nd  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Corrected. 
Revised  by  J.  R-  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  formerly  scholar  of 
Wadham  College.  Oxford;  and  Joseph  F.  Charles,  B.A.. 
late  Assistant  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  928  pages.    SI.SO  net;  by  matl,  SIM.     With 
double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  SOc.  extra. 

Casssell's  New  German  Dictionary 

German-English  mnd  Eagli^i^Aemian 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  languages. 
Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl  Breul,  M.A., 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University  Reader  in  Germanic. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul.  who  haa  been  so  long  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  succeeded  in  giving  the 
public  an  excellent  book.  It  deserves  to  be  recommended 
so  much  more,  as  the  print  is  perfect  and  the  price  moder- 
ate."—Pro/.  Munch,  Berlin  University. 

Octavo.  Cloth,  1,360  pages.    SLSO  net;  by  mail,  SIM.    With 

double,  patent  thump-notch  index,  Kc.  extra.     Bible 

paper  edition,  flexibly  bound  in  full  morocco,  with 

Patent  thumb-notch  index,  SSOO,  net. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

Ntw  York,  354-3M  F««rth  Avs.     -     LoaaM,  134  Salitbary  Squn 


IRELAND 

STJRRJNG    BOOKS    IN   PROSE 
and  VERSE  by  IRISH  WRITERS 


Lane's  Englloli-Iiish  Dictionary 

A  storehouse  o!  leamini  and  a  unique  repository  of  the  Ian- 
^uaie  of  the  Irish  race,  cootaining  100,000  vocabulary  terms, 
including  phrases  and  proverbs.  Prepared  under  the  patron- 
age of  Cardinals  Farley  and  Logue,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  and 
other  notable  Irishmen.  Green  Cloth,  with  told  lettering, 
1,777  page*.  $7.50;  h  mail,  $7.76. 

in  the  Celtic  Past 

By  Ethna  Cariery  {Mrs.  Anna  MacManus) 

Nine  picturesque  Irish  legends  told  with  all  the  fascinating 
quality  that  marks  the  work  of  this  gifted  daughter  of  Erin. 
Nothing  in  the  revival  of  Iriah  literature  is  more  thoroughly 
Irish  than  these  atories  which  have  a  generous  share  of  that 
magical  charm  to  be  found  in  Celtic  folklore.  12mo,  Cloth, 
SI.OO:  h  mail,  $1.12. 

The  Foot  Winds  of  Eliinn 

By  Ethna  Carbery  {Mrt.  Anna  MacManus) 

The  lyrics  of  this  sweet  singer  of  Ireland  are  here  collected 
together  and  prefaced  by  a  short  and  touching  introduction 
by  her  husband,  Seumas  MacManus.  They  are  ooe  and  all 
thoroughly  Celtic,  abounding  in  the  characteristic  imagery, 
the  wistful  sentiment,  and  the  haunting  melody  that  distin* 
guiahes  the  Irish  school  of  poetry.  12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents ; 
hy  mail,  S7  cents. 

The  Red  POOCher  By  Seumas  MacManus 

A  characteristically  humorous  and  quaintly  told  series  of  four 
short  stories  recounting  the  exploits  of  a  famous  poacher  and 
detailing  how  he  cleverly  contrives  to  outwit  both  the  land* 
lord  and  his  game-keepers  and  to  enjoy  the  shooting  over 
one  rich  estate  in  Ireland  for  four  successive  seasons  with- 
out being  brought  to  book.  12mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover, 
75  cents;  by  mail,  S7  cents. 

The  Home  Role  Bill     By  John  Redmond,  M. P. 

The  many  years  fn  which  this  great  Irish  leader  fought  for 
the  principle  of  self-government  for  his  country  make  any 
utterance  from  him  on  this  much-discust  question  doubly 
important  to  all  Irishmen  This  volume  contains  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  various  speeches  upon  the 
subject  by  Mr  Redmond,  his  notes  on  the  different  clauses, 
and  much  statistical  matter.  l2mo.  Cloth,  with  Portrait  on 
Cover,  50  cents ;  hy  mail,  62  cents. 

The  Irish  Parliament 

WHAT  IT  WAS  AND  WHAT  IT  DID 
By  J,  G.  MacNeill.  K.C,  M.P.,  Professor  of  Constitutional 
Law.  National  University  of  Ireland. 

An  interesting  atudy  of  a  brief  period  in  Irish  history,  giving 
a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  parliamentary  government 
in  Ireland  and  the  methods  by  which  Great  Britain  has  come 
to  control  the  administration  of  the  country.  12mo,  Cloth, 
50  cents;  h  mail,  62  cents. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4^3M4tk  Ava..  NewYork 


Fiffy  MiUion  Copiea  Have  Been  Frinted  of  that 

hymn,  ''What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesns" 

Its  autkor,  Mr.  C.  C.  Coitviebsb,  edited 

The  Standard  Hymnal 

150  Standard  Hymns  with  Words  and  Music 

^r  One  Hrnmal  for  tli«  Cbarck,  the  Sandny-School, 
tlk«  Prayer.M««tia«.  the  Youn*  P«opl«*a  Society,  and  \hm 
FMulir  Circle. 

THE    CHOICEST    AND    BEST 
SELECTIONS  BY  AN  AUTHORITY 


12mo,  Cioth,  112  pciemm.     3S  emnU,  poat'pmd 


FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


fT. 


7% 


ONE  OF  THE  BOOKS  WORTH  OWNING, 

-Tht  ChrUUan  EvaneelU. 

THE  OUTLOOK 
FOR  RELIGION 

By  W.  E.  ORCHARD,  D.D. 

"Some  heart-searching  thoughts  on  the 
religious  problems  raised  by  the  Great 
War. "  So  this  volume  is  characterized  by 
The  Independent,  New  York. 

••Dr.  Orchard,"  says  The  Christian  Evan- 
gelist, ••fearlessly  faces  the  great  questions 
raised  by  the  world  war." 

These  questions  are : — 
"Will  Tkere  Be  Any  RefigiM  Left  After  the  Wv?  " 
"Wkat  Kina  of  ReUfioB  WiU  It  Be?" 
<<Wkat  Type  of  Ckristiuiity  WiU  Persitt?" 

In  its  uncompromising  facing  of  facts, 
and  its  clarity  of  vision,  this  book  will  make 
a  profound  impression  on  all  tiioughtful 
people  in  and  outside  the  churche.). 


8to,  Cloth-bond.  Price,  $1.50,  net;  by  Bail,  $1.62 


FUNK  Ac  WAGNALX5  COMPANY,  Publi.hen 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK  .. 


Would  You  Reduce  the  High  Cost 
of  Living  ?    Consult 


FOOD 


Fuel  for  the  Himuui  Engine 
What  to  Buy,  How  to 
Cook  It,  How  to  Eat  It. 


By  EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK,  M,D. 

Medical  Director  Life  Extension  Institute:   A  uthor,  with 
Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  "Horn  to  Live." 

This  new  and  practical  booklet,  of  80  pa^es, 
tells  what  foods  can  be  bought  reasonably,  how 
to  prepare  them,  and  how  they  should  be  eaten 
to  best  advantage. 

Gives  menus  on  which  the  ''Rookie*'  squad 
of  the  New  York  Police  Department  gained 
weight  and  strength  at  a  daily  cost  of  twenty-five 
cents  each. 

Provides  menus  for  families  with  young  chil- 
dren; advises  proper  food  for  people  over  or 
under  weight;  furnishes  economical  and  valuable 
recipes  for  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 


12mo,  Papmr  Binding,  2S  Cento,    By  Mail,  30  Cmnto. 
In  Boardo,  7S  Cento.    By  Mail,  80  Cento, 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publisher. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  -:-  NEW  YORK 


"This  it  a  book  that  was  much  wanted  to  focus  together 
the  vari«d  material,  especially  papyri,  that  bore  on  early 
Christianity.  •  .  .  Every  one  not  already  a  specialist  in 
these  studies  will  be  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Cobern."  - 
W.  M.  Flinders  Pctrie  in  A  ucient  Egypt, 


"  K  very  fascinatinU  book.  Dr.  Cobern  has  done  excellent 
work  in  briniing  together  the  results  of  scholarly  researcn 
and  interpretation."  — /?rf.  Dr.  Charles  H .  Park  hurst. 

"  You  have  iiven  us  a  monumental  work.  **— Bishop  Thomas 
Nicholson,  M.  E.  Church.  Chicago. 


SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  WITHIN  SIX  MONTHS  OF  PUBUCATION 

The  New 

Archeological  Discoveries 

Their  Bearing  Upon  the  New  Testament 

And  Upon  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Primitive  Church 

By  CAMDEN  M.  COBERN,  D.D.,  LittD. 

With  Ab  htrodactiM  by  EDOUARD  NAVILLE,  D.C.L,  LLD. 

An  interesting  and  extended  summary  of  the  excavations  and 
''finds"  of  the  past  two  or  three  decades,  in  Bible  lands  and  else- 
where, and  a  careful  discussion  of  the  light  thrown  thereby  on  New 
Testament  writings  and  the  living  conditions  of  Early  Christians. 
Shows  how  newly  discovered  papyri  have  revolutionized  our  views  on 
New  Testament  Greek,  and  how  the  latest  "finds"  in  cities  and  sites 
long  buried  have  corroborated  statements  by  St.  Luke  and  others,  geo- 
graphical and  political,  and  have  shattered  much  destructive  criticism. 

FILLED  WITH  ILLUMINATING  AND  INFORMING  MATERIAL  THAT  ALL 
PREACHERS  AND  BIBLE  STUDENTS  WILL  PRIZE 

Reveals  Astonishing  Parallels  Between  Ancient  and  Modem  Life 


Stataa  of  Ckrut  At  Tka  GmJ  Shep^rd. 

Early  Third  Century. 


From  it  wc  learn,  for  instance,  that  "preparedneai"  wa§  a 
first*century  slogan;  that  third-century  plutocrats  dodged 
their  taxes  exactly  like  some  of  our  present-day  millionaires; 
that  conscription  was  a  vital  issue  even  in  Nero's  day;  that 
women's  rights  were  forcibly  advocated  before  the  birth  of 
Christ;  that  the  problems  of  domestic  "help"  and  of  Food 
Conservation  were  as* difficult  then  as  now;  and  a  hundred 
other  details  full  of  historical  interest  and  human  appeal. 


There  are  more  than  100  illustrations— two  of  which  arc 
iiven,  reduced,  on  this  page— showing  numerous  portrait 
busts,  recently  excavated  tem^es,  and  other  buildings, 
frescoes,  sarcophagi,  etc.;  one  particularly  remarkable 
piece,  of  which  three  views  are  given,  being  the  great 
silver  chalice-  discovered  at  Antioch,  which  is  considered 
by  experts  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  early  Christian  art 
in  existence. 


Shows  How  Ancient  New  Testaments,  Newly  Found,  Siistain  the  Familiar 
Version,  Written  in  the  Language  of  the  Common  People 

A  LARGE  OCTAVO  VOLUME  OF  732  PAGES.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.16 

A  Veritable  Mine  of  Homiletic  Wealth 

The  mass  of  information  here  brought  together  upon  the 
authorship,  langua|[e.  historical  statements,  and  popular 
appeal  of  the  New  Testament  books  forms  a  mine  of  unpar- 
alleled richness  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  argument  for 
sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  that  will  be  of  immense 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  every  pastor.  It  provides 
innumerable  lines  of  instructive  and  absorbingly  interesting 
information  that  can  be  utilized  to  stimulate  and  hold  the 
attention  of  thinking  people  of  all  classes.  It  puts  new  life, 
color,  and  vigor  into  the  Gospel  narrative. 

Primitive  Christianity  Made  a  Living  Force 

It  makes  the  dry  bones  of  history  live  anew  and  pictures 
for  us  the  daily  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  early  Church  as 
intimately  as  though  they  were  our  own.  Reading  the  let- 
ters  and  viewing  the  handiwork  of  these  long-dead  believers 
of  our  faith,  we  seem  to  take  a  new  grasp  of  the  truths  for 
which  they  suffered  and  died,  and  to  see  as  never  before  the 
wonderful  practical  value  as  well  as  the  inward  sustaining 
power  of  the  message  of  the  Master  and  his  little  band  of 
faithful  followers.  The  familiar  story  they  tell  assumes  a 
deeper  human  interest  and  becomes  a  living,  breathing  reality. 

■^  The  Only  Work  In  Its  Particular  Field^Wti 

Order  NOW  For  Your  Coming  Season's  Especial  Preparation! 
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25,000  Words 

■«.  OFTEN  I 

Mispronounced 


There  Are  25,000  Ckances  tor  Too  to  Make 

Yourself  Lndicroos  in  the  Pronmiciation 

of  English  Words 

And  yet  the  man  or  woman  of  •good  breeding 
can  not  afford  to  take  a  tingle  one  of  them. 

You  thould  be  familiar  with  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  these  25,000  tricky  words  and  be  ever 
on  your  guard  against  misusing  them. 

Speech  -occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the 
society,  business  and  professional  life  of  our  day 
that  its  intensive  study  is  practically  beconsing  the 
hobby  of  all  intelligent  citizens. 

Slipshod  and  incorrect  pronunciation  is  taken  as 
a  sure  sign  of  careless  and  indifferent  breeding. 

A  Blunt  Mispronunciation  of  One 
Important  Word  May-- 

Spoil  the  Charm  of  Your  ConTersation 

Ruin  a  Good  Speech 

Make  a  Lecture  Ludicrous 

Destroy  the  Power  of  a  Sermon 

Discount  a  Sales  Talk 
Lesaen  the  Prestige  of  a  Teacher,  and 
luTite  Derision  and  Discomfiture 

Your  train  of  thought  may  be  Taluable  and  intereatins— 
your  Urammar  may  be  correct— your  appearance  faultleas— 
but  you  deatror  the  effect  of  all  tbeae  if  your  spoken 
Entfliab  ia  shabby  and  imperfect. 

You  may  avoid  all  thit  by  obtaining  the  new  volume, 

A  DESK-BOOK  OF 

25,000  WORDS 

FREQUENTLY  MISPRONOUNCED 

Compiled  by  PRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D..  LL.D.. 
ManaSinf  Editor  of  The  New  Standard  Dictionary;  author 
of  "A  Deak-Book  of  Errors  in  EnSlish,"  etc. 

Many  of  These  are  Bible  Words,  Liable  to 
MisprommdatioD  by  Even  a  Careful  Preacher 

It  indicatea  the  correct  pronunciation  of  EnHlish  words, 
foreign  terms,  Bible  names,  personal  names,  geographical 
namea,  and  proper  names  of  all,  kinds  cprrent  in  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts.  In  addition  to  this,  all  words  that  are 
likely  to  prove  stumbling-blocks  are  included.  The  prefer- 
eocea  of  the  principal  dictionaries  of  the  English  language 
are  placed  on  record,  and  national  peculiarities  indicated 
and  explained. 

Lana  12m,  abasi  l.tM  pagss.  tUa  paper,  hoaad  iadath 
USE  mis  FORM 

MONEY  BACK  IF  DISSATISnED 

FUNK  dk  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

3S4-3e0  Foorth  Avenue,  New  York 

Send  me  2S.000  WORDS  FREQUENTLY  MISPRO- 
NOUNCED. I  enclose  $1.87  for  it.  and  you  will  refund  this 
money  if  I  return  the  book  dissatianed  within  ten  days.* 

H.R.JIUW 

Name 

A  ddrtss 

City Stait 

*If  yoa  deaiTS  the  book  with  thtunb-notch  Index  add  40c. 


X   Woman    WHits    of    Woman's    Ofiportunitics 

The  Ambitious  Woman 
in  Business 

By    ELEANOR    GILBERT 

A  new  book  that  every  woman  should 
study — young  or  older — ^who  may  have  to 
earn  her  own  living. 

Written  by  a  woman  who  has  carefully 
studied  woman's  business  opportunities, 
has  clear  understanding  of  what  they  may 
mean,  and  knows  how  they  can  best  be 
improved. 

Its  point  of  view  is  dual — from  the 
position  of  the  woman  employee  and  that 
of  her  employer — and  it  brims  with  eound 
business  common-sense. 


/2i?io,  Qoih.    lUuMtrated.    $1  .^,  net. 
carriage  charges  12  cents 


Average 
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AUSTRALIA 

From  a  Woman's  Point 
of  View 

fy  JESSIE  ACKERMANN 

An  Inteniely  human  book  about  a  country 
intensely  human.  The  basic  things  of  Australia 
are  here  seen  and  shown  by  a  woman  of  keen 
vision,  swift  instinct,  large  heart  and  clear  brain. 

Miss  Ackermann  has  been  several  times 
round  the  world,  going  first  as  a  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Missionary.  She  studies  a  people,  a  nation, 
"from  the  ground  up" — from  the  soil  of  the 
land  to  the  provisions  of  its  laws.  She  has  the 
soul  of  a  poet,  the  sagacity  of  a  publicist. 

She  has  made  four  long  visits  to  and  sojourns 
in  Australia.  She  writes  now  out  of  broad  knowl- 
edge, plus  a  woman's  intuition.  Her  pages 
will  interest  and  inform  all  classes  of  thinkers 
and  sociologists,  upon  topics  now  current  in 
many  lands. 

12ino,Clolk,310pp4with64ilhHimioBa.  Price.$1.75. 
Net;  wHh  •▼•race  carriace  ckaiivee,  12  cent* 
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T^ON'T  have  an  accident  like 
that  related  above  occur  in 
your  church. 

Cannot  Be 
Jarred  Loose 

Besides  they  are  sanitary, 
fire  retardant  and  beautiful  in 
design. 


Smnd  for  Caiahg  D.  E. 
TW  B<rg«r  Mig.  (!•.,  Cuta,  Oy* 

Branches:  Boston  New  York  ChicMo 
PhUadelpbU    St.Louit   MinnespoUt 

San  Francisco 
Bzport  I>ei»t.:  Bcrger  Bldg,  New  York  atj«  n.8.A. 
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"THE  ROCKERY  INCREASES  IN  CHARM 
AND  GAIETY   WITH   THE  PASSING  KE^R5" 


ROCKERIES: 

How  to  Make  and  Plant  Them 

fcj  H.  H.  THOMAS,  AttUlea  hy  S.  ARNOTT 

Freely  Illustrated  by  Photographs 
and  Sketches 

From  thifl  little  volume  the  flower-lover 
can  learn  how  to  acconuHodate  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  mountain  plants  on 
a  small  plot  of  ground. 

By  its  brilliance  of  color  and  profusion 
of  bloom,  during  late  spring  and  summer 
months,  the  rockery  surpasses  all  other 
imrts  of  the  flower  garden. 

"It  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  the  rare  beauty 
of  alpine  vegetation." 

12mo,  Cloth,  142  Paw—,     7S  CmU,  Nmtg 
Po9i'Paid,  82  Centa 
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JUST  A  LHTLC  SPICC 

Punctlllons  Care.— **He*s  perfectly  qaiet,  Udiet,**  r»- 
marked  the  jobmaster  to  the  two  girls  who  were  about  to  hire  a 
horsk  and  trap,  *'only  yon  most  take  care  to  keep  the  rein  off  hia 
tail." 

"We  wonH  forget,"  they  rqdied. 

When  they  retnmod  the  jobmaster  inqnlred  how  they  got  on. 

'Splendidly,"  they  exclaimed.  "We  had  ooe  rather  sharp 
shower,  hot  we  took  it  in  tarn  to  hold  the  umbrella  orer  the 
horse's  tail,  so  there  was  no  real  dangerV^—Sxehanffe, 

Well  Informed.— Bobby,  the  son  of  the  house,  aged  four, 
was  not  the  sort  of  boy  that  comes  in  to  entertain  grown-up  tM- 
tors.  Quite  the  contrary.  His  place  was  the  backyard  play- 
ground, and  he  knew  it  But  one  day  when  he  entered  the  ^btiw- 
ing-room  inadvertently  he  was  beckoned  forward  for  introdn^ 
tion  to  a  caller. 

"Bobby,"  said  his  mother,  *this  ia  Mrs.  Lord." 

Bobby  went  up  and  shook  hands  grarely.  Then  he  turned  and 
regarded  his  mother  with  an  amused  twinkle. 

"Aw,  say,  muvyer,"  he  returned,  "youYe  kiddin'  me.  Than 
ain't  no  Mrs.  Lord."— iViw  York  livening  Ji)te. 

Stop,  Look,  and  Listen.— Mbb.  Kawueb:  **Tben  yon 
and  young  Mr.  Sharp  are  not  on  speaking  terms  any  more?" 

Mas.  Blundxrbt:  "No,  indeed.  The  last  time  I  met  him  I 
told  him  my  husband  had  locomotive  atackaia,  and  the  young 
whipper-snapple  had  the  Impudence  to  aak  if  he  whiatled  at 
crossings."— JSoffton  Transcript. 

Scotcb  Caution.— The  Scotch  bagpipe-players  were  break- 
ing the  atmosphere  into  thousands  of  fragments  with  their 
instruments. 

"Why  do  those  pipers  keep  walking  up  and  down  aa  they 
playf"  aaked  one  stranger  ot  another. 

"I  dont  know,"  was  the  peevish  answer,  **unle8S  it  makes 
them  harder  to  hW^^Sketeh, 

mistook  tbe  Source.— "All  right,  Oswald,  now  you  ask 
me  how  to  get  down  from  an  elephant  Understand?  All  right, 
shooti" 

'"Oh,  I  say,  Oscar,  can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  best  way  of 
getting  down  from  an  elephant?" 

"Why,  my  dear  boy,  I'm  surprised  at  your  ignorance.  Too 
douH  get  down  from  an  Elephant,  you  get  it  from  a  goose."— 
LeMgh  Burr, 

BemoTlng:    the    Canse.- "Doctor,    my    huaband    ia 
troubled  with  a  buadng  noise  in  his  ears." 
"Better  have  him  go  to  the  seashore  for  a  month." 
"But  he  cant  get  away." 
**Then  you  go."— Bof^on  TYemtcHpt. 

misrepresented. —A  farmer's  son  wished  to  become  a 
famous  lawyer.  He  went  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  accepted 
employment  at  a  small  sum  from  an  attorney.  At  the  end  of 
three  days'  study  he  returned  to  the  farm. 

"Well,  Bill,  how'd  ye  Uke  the  law?"  asked  his  father. 

"It  ain't  what  it's  cracked  np  to  be, '  replied  Bill  gloomUy. 
"I'm  sorry  I  learned  iV ^Everybody's. 

Believed  In  Slffns.— There  is  a  fine  new  building  of 
white  marble  and  Qreek  architecture  In  a  western  dty.  On  tli« 
comeratone  is  engraved  the  date  of  the  building's  erection.  It 
was  begun  in  1909,  but  following  the  usual  custom,  the  date  la 
in  Roman  capitals,  thus:  MCMIX. 

The  other  day  one  cltiaen  approached  another  and  aaked  him 
if  he  had  seen  their  common  friend  Danny  that  day. 

"I  sure  did,'*  replied  the  second  man.  "A  few  minutes  ago  I 
seen  him  standing  in  front  of  McMick's  new  building  over  there 
on  the  comer."— Jfer«  Play. 

Hlieh  Church.— Mr.  Tucker  had  unexpectedly  come  face 
to  face  with  Mr.  Cutting,  from  whom  he  had  frequently  borrowed 
money.  "Er-*aw— what  was  the  denomination  of  the  bill  you 
loaned  me?"  he  asked  nervously.  "Episcopalian,  I  guess,"  aakl 
Mr.  Cutting.  "At  any  rate,  it  keeps  Lent  very  well."— Jf.  T. 
American. 

( CbnUnued  on  td  pagefoUoufing.) 


The  Junior 
Congregation  Series 

mt^COOD  FOR  SENIORS  TO  READ^Wm 

A  JUNIOR  CONGREGATION 
UTTLE  TALKS  TO  UTTLE  PEOPLE 
CHATS  WITH  CHUJ>RENaftlie  CHURCH 

JamM  M.  Fanrar,  D  J>. 

Pastor  of 

TheFint  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sajt  OM  whitt-kairea  hdf 
•I  82  jean: 

"I  keep  them  with 
my  books  of  morning 
and  evening  prayer, 
and  who  shall  say 
which  of  them  are  do- 
ing me  the  most  goodt" 

Each  book  contains  62  of  the  charming 
sermonettes  which  Dr.  Farrar  has  addrest 
to  the  ''Junior  Congregation"  organized  in 
his  own  chnrch..  They  appeal  to  the  old 
as  well  as  the  young. 

UAh^Um^ChA.    Frie^$UI.MlsbfMail.llJt 
FUNK  «i  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  PuIm.  N«w  Yeik 


CkalleBfct    hicraatieMi   Iirtcr^    Aroaaet   PatrieCk 
EatkuUii^  CrystaDiMt  Lere  el  Cowlry 

Balf our^  Viviani,   and 
Joffre 

Their  Speeches  and  Other  Public  Utterances 
in  America,  as  Well  as  Those  of  the  Italian, 
Belgian,  and  Russian  Commissioners,  Dur- 
ing the  Great  War,  April  to  June,  1917. 

CoOteUd  and  arranged  from  eantemporary  aeeounU  by 

FRANCIS  W.  HAL8BT,  Editor  ''Oreat  Epocht 

in  American  Hiitory^^*  **8«0in{/  Europe 

with  Famoue  Authore^''*  etc. 

Will  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  Patriot- 
ism aroused  in  this  country,  and  of 
international  good-will  developed  by 
the  visits  of  these  great  men. 

Pictures  the  Receptions  accorded; 
records  the  addresses  in  full;  makes 
A  Memorial  Vofaane  Absolutely  Uniqae. 

Portrays  the  Aims  and  Ideals  of  the 
various  Allied  Nations,  as  declared  by 
their  chosen  spokesmen. 

l2mo,OoA,  $130,  Net  Acerofe  Caniam  Charter  1 2  CeniM 
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No  Other  Typewriter 
Can  Do  This — 

Give  such  perfect  work: — Because  of  automatic 
type  impression  and  perfect  alignment. 

If  ordinary  typewriting  might  be  compared  to 
printing  then  Hammond  work  could  be  consid- 
ered engraving. 

Ask  us  the  difference  between  a  typewriter  and 
a  ** writing  machine,** 

Two  

type  always 
ine-^/ws*  * 


different 
in 
urn 


Btyles  of 
the  Bacb- 
the    Inob" 


Special  type-'Sets  for 
every'  business,  every 
language ,    every   profes^' 


si  on, every    science. ' Any 
may    be    substitutea 


type 

tn   a 


few   seconds.^ 


Stop  and  Think 

that  the  ordinary  typewriter  does  just  straightaway 
writing;  no  change,  no  versatility.  It  is  con- 
tracted, routine. 

LET  US  LOOK  AT  WHAT  ONE 

MULTIPLEX  CAN  DO: 

Write  a  Sermon  or  Lmeiure  in  large  type; 
Higk'Class  Correspondence  in  a  beautiful  miniature 
type  (full  of  individuality),  both,  on  the  machine 
at  one  time."  ''Just  Turn  The  Knob." 

Write  Manuoeript  in  any  standard  body-type ; 
emphasize  in  Italic;  or  make  insertions  in  any 
language;  all  on  the  same  machine. 

''Just  Turn  The  Knob." 

Carry  any  two  combinations  of  Languages^  or 
English  type  sets, — on  the  machine  at  the  same  time; 
for  one  or  the  other—  "Just  Turn  The  Knob." 

Large  Type  if  reading  from  Rpstrum  ;  miniature 
type  for  church  record  work  and  membership  card  index, 

THE  MULTIPLEX 

Will  add  to  your  convenience. 
Will  make  you  enjoy  your  writing. 
Will  give  zest  to  your  copy. 
Will  bring  relief  to  fatigue. 

It  is  the  writing  machine  of  the  preferred  class. 
It  will  do  all  any  other  typewriter  will   do   and 
many  things  no  other  typewriter  can  do. 

ANEW 
PORTABLE 

CondenBmd  Aluminam 

Only  11  Pounds 
Full  Capacity 

Many  TypewrHen  in  One 

Multiplex  Hammond 

"Writing  Machine" 

Let  ut  tend  you,  free,  ourinterettin<  booklet,  fully  deKribini 
the  unique  features  of  this  extraordinary  machine.  Write  your 
name,  addrett  and  occuputien  on  margin  of  thia  page  aod  mail  to 

HasnsosaTypewriterCoBpaay.SSS  L69tk  St.,NewYork»N.T. 

luguirt  •/  special  termB  to  ministers. 


IndividualCommunion  Servi 


^<^m$)^ 


!r  35.000  Churches  uac  the 

jnly*  sanitary   Thomas 

Service.  Send  for  catalog  and 
special  ofier.  OutfiuontriaL 

SsrviceCo.    Cox  14    Uim,Oliio 


50  Down  and  t39o  ^fonttlIv 
Buasil.e  HARRIS  VISIBLE 

-  >.  Type-wiiixeh. 


ihii   I'r.isd   Dew,   Kfr-aiLif^l   t1/p   l-"i>ici 
k^'vt'currL     AJwiyi  iHaJble   writiniS^     A 

dift'  trtit.     ^y}^^  Vo'ia.y  iuT  Irct  llirni 

C-'ttilo^  No.  i   "" 


MUBiVl 


mrnf  Co.  CHtca^o. 


$700  A  MONTH  BUYS  A 
a{K!:j:,L.C.SMITH 

M(«lfll  N^^  r.  ivif'-cr  maohtnes  only 
<4  itiiTi-ittM  ^1-  vlth  keyboard  of 
»trtmliird  unlTLrA.L:  arraDKemcDt— baa 
Hiu' k A f lyi^T  1  si E M ,  ator  —  t wo  color 
HhijMii— Biilt  isiiiitiif  construction— 
ftvry  tjTMTi&Tlnjr  ■  dvenlenre.  Five 
llavfi  Frpft  Tiifil.  Fully  fruaran- 
trvii  r :i  1  n :  ?  fsr  1 '  I  f  pedal  price  fVee . 
liJL5mitJ)J20  BIN  WsliiStCUcaso.nl. 


..J^VURCH  FURNITURE 

^^Chalrs,  Pulpits.  Pews.  Altars.  Desk*. 
Book  Racks,  etc.  The  finest  furolture  made. 
Direct  from  our  factory  to  your  cburcli  at 
wholesale  prices.    (;atalog  free. 
OiMottliD  Bros.  A  Co.  Dipt.  74.  BrMnfini,  III. 


IheSanHaiy 

Conv*nl*nt«  Noiseleaa  and 

The  ladhridiialcoai- 
munioa  lenrice  per- 


cemnooy. 

-We  introduced  Indl- 

Tidtial  cups  (many 

state  laws  now  demand  them). 

We  make  tlie  fin«t  qoaUty  of  T^ENT  FOR  TRIAL 

beautiful   polished  trays   and  ....... 

supply  tlumsands  of  satisfivdconKrefatlons.    Send  lor  list  of 
these  churches  and  F&SB  OATAljOa  with  quotatloos. 

SAmTART 


oorm  CO,  2stii  st.  nocnttiw,  r.t. 


This  Book   Will  Even  Profit  a   Preacher 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By  GRENV1LLE  KLEISER.  Author  o(  "How  to  Speak  b 

Puhlic,"   "How   to   Develop   Power  and    PersooaKty," 

"Gmiplete  Guide  to  Puhlic  Speakins.**  etc 

Striking  similes,  and  literary,  commercial,  convenatioDal. 
and  oratorical  terms  (or  the  embellishment  of  speech  and 
literature  and  the  improvement  of  the  vocabularies  of  all 
persons  who  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language. 

IZm.  CIstL    Pries.  $1.19.  Nst.    By  Hail.  $1.72 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  PuUlihers.  New  York 


"THE  INCUBATOR  BABY" 

By  EliLIS  PARKER  BUTIiER 

is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  stories.     75  cents. 
FUNK&WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


(jrST  A  LITTLB  SPICB    Qmamisd.) 

Scrtptnre  For  It.— A  colored  minister  of  the  Bapth»t 
chorch,  so  runs  the  story,  in  order  to  etrengthm  and  confirm  Uie 
faith  of  ilia  congregation,  took  a«  hla  text:  "In  tboae  days  came 
John  the  Baptiat,  preaching  in  the  wildemeas  of  Jodea.'*  ^*Oh.'' 
Boid  he,  *'how  I  like  to  read  these  preciooa  words  in  the  t>leased 
Bible!  Yea  donH  read  anywhere  abont  John  the  Presbyterian, 
or  John  the  Methodist,  or  John  the  Episcopalian.  No,  brethren, 
it  is  John  the  Baptist.*' 

Wbo  Asks  moref— Wealth  is  varioosly  estimated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  *'Bad**  Bowers  had  grown  to  man- 
hood in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  communities  in  southern 
Missouri.  Wearying  at  last  of  tlie  monotony  of  his  life,  he  grew 
eager  to  leave  the  hills.  Hto  father,  who  was  a  hunter  and  a 
trapper  of  much  local  renown,  stoutly  opposed  him. 

"Bnt  what  chanst  has  a  young  fella  got  to  git  ahead  here,  I'd 
like  to  knowr'  gloomily  demanded  *'fiud.** 

'*What  chanst?''  ejaculated  his  father.  ''Why,  jest  look  at 
me,  son.  When  I  fust  come  here  from  Kaintncky  I  didn't  have 
nothin'— not  nothin*.    And  Jest  look  at  me  now—/  got  nine 

I«l|(bt  under  a  Basbel.— The  sergeant-major  had 
trouble  in  finding  an  accountant  for  his  captain,  but  at  last 
brought  in  a  private  for  trial. 

"Are  you  a  clerk?''  demanded  the  captain. 

*'No,  sir"  replied  the  man. 

"Do  yon  know  anything  about  figures?"  asked  the  captain. 

"I  can  do  a  bit,"  replied  the  man,  modestly. 

"Is  this  the  best  man  you  can  find?"  asked  the  officer. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,"  growled  the  captain,  "I  suppose  I'll  have  to  put  up 
with  him  I"  Turning  to  the  private,  he  snapped,  "What  were 
you  in  civilian  lifef 

"Professor  of  mathematics  at  the  State  College,  sir,"  was  tlie 
(inozpected  reply.— 7%«  TatUr. 

Specalatlon.— The  small  boy  stood  at  the  garden-gate  asd 
howled  and  howled  and  howled.  A  passing  old  lady  paused  be- 
fiido  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  man?"  she  asked  in  a  kindly  voice. 

"0<M>h!"  wailed  the  youngster.  "Pa  and  ma  won't  take  mc 
to  the  pictures  to-night  I" 

"But  don't  make  such  a  noise,"  said  the  dame,  admoniahingly^ 
"Do  they  ever  take  you  when  you  cry  like  that?" 

"S  sometimes  they  do,  an'  -an'  sometimes  they  d-d-doc t," 
bellowed  the  boy.  "But  it  ain't  no  trouble  to  yelll"— .MsA 
World. 

litbrarj  Vafirarlcs.— "Is  this  the  botanical  library?  Well, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  Ruskin's  'Sesame  and  lilies.'  " 
"Will  you  please  give  me  a  copy  of  Ibid's  Book  lUf 
"I  would  like  to  have  G.  B.  Shaw's  The  Way  of  All  Flesh'!" 
"What  book  do  you  desire?"  the  young  man  at  the  desk  asked 
the  modest  young  lady. 
"Why,  sir,  where  do  you  keep  'Romance'?" 
"Yon  will  find  'Romance'  in  the  little  dark  comer,  Mias."— 
Chicago  Tribune. 

So  Iflacli  Saved.— A  little  boy  went  to  Sunday-school 
for  the  first  time.  His  mother  gave  him  a  nickel  to  put  in  the 
collection  box.    When  he  returned,  he  had  a  stick  of  candy. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  candy?"  asked  his  mother. 

"From  the  stand  around  the  comer." 

"But  what  did  you  buy  it  with?" 

"With  the  nickel  you  gave  me," 

"But  that  was  for  Sunday-school." 

"Well,"  replied  the  boy,  "I  didn't  need  it  The  minister  met 
me  at  the  door  and  got  me  in  free."— 7%«  Chrietian  Herald. 

Eeonomy.— The  baby  kept  throwing  her  rattle  on  the  floor 
until  four-year-old  Bobby  grew  weary  with  picking  it  up  and 
refused  to  do  so  any  longer. 

"But,  dear,  she  is  the  only  little  sister  you  have,"  gently 
remonstrated  his  mother. 

"Well,"  replied  the  little  boy,  "I  am  the  only  big  brother  she 
has,  and  she  will  have  a  hard  time  if  she  wears  me  all  ouL" 


"li  b  a  well-known  factf  in  the  economy 
o/  ihe  body,  that  any  part  of  it  which 
is  not  used  tends  to  degenerate." 

Exercises  for  Women 

By  FLORENCE  BOLTON,  A.B. 

Dittdor  9if  Women'*  Gymna*ium,  Sianfotd  UnlctnUu 
1904-1910 

This  new,  practical,  helpfnl,  common- 
sense  book  for  woman's  real  benefit  is 
based  upon  the  fact  asserted  by  Miss  Bol- 
ton, on  one  of  its  pages,  that  *' there  is 
really  no  time  from  babyhood  to  old  age 
when  the  muscles  do  not  respond  to  regu- 
lar exorcise  and  when  suitable  exercise 
does  not  contribute  to  onr  well-being 
and  efficiency." 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  given  to 
MAT  EXERCISES,  with  illustrated  de- 
tails, following  suggestions  about  dress 
which  are  of  great  value.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  cuts  and  half-tones. 

Square  tgmo.  Cloth,    Price,  ^1.00,  Net ; 
average  carriage  charges,  8  ce^s 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 

354^e0  Fourth  Kwnum  NEW  YORK 


|^"BE  SAYING  I"  is  now  a  National  Commandment 
f^r  "HOWCANIBE?"  is  the  patriotic  National  Qneitioo 

Command  and  QaeBtion  suggest  that  yon 
read  and  heed 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Bj  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 

**  There  is  not  a  page  which  does  not  contain 
some  practical  suggestion,"  says  the  Hamilton 
(Canada)  Times. 

"This  book,"  says  The  Picayune,  of  New 
Orleans,  "will  go  far  toward  deepening  and 
broadening  the  practise  of  individual  thrift." 


HOW    AND    WHY    TO    SAVE,    AND 
WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  YOUR  SAVINGS 


For  Housewives  and  Householders;  for  Young  Men 
and  Young  Women;  for  Parents  and  Children  ;  for 
Inoestors  and  all  who  are  ambitious  to  earn  and  save 


12mo,    aoih.     $1.00,   Net.     By  Mad,  $1.12 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publitkert 

N«w  York.  354-160  Fowrtk  Ave.     -     Undmi.  134  SatUbary  Squre 
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AN  UNPRECEDENTED 

Free  Trial   Offer  of   Hymn  Book 

100  COPIES  OF 

HERALD   OF   PRAISE 

The  new  •*  King  of  8ong  BooIch**  will  be  nenC  free, 

S  repaid,   to  ttuy   ihurch,   Sunday-ScUool,    \  oung   Peoples 
ociety  or  other  rellKiouts  organization. 

FOR  THREE  MONTHS'  FREE  TRIAL 

If  not  aatlsfleU,  vou  can  return  the  books  and  we  will  pay 
the  freljfht  or  exprfus  both  ways.  If  satisfied  send  us  the 
money  for  the  books. 

ReturnahU  Sample  Copy  Sent  Free  on  Request 
PIIICES:  Cloth,  30e  i  Limp,  20c ;  Manila,  1 5c  (not  prepaid). 
Cloth,  35c  I  Llrap,  »25ci  Manila,  *20e  ccharges  prepaid). 

RECENTLY  PUBUSHED 

THE  PRECIOUS  PROMISE  TESTAMENT 

WITH  COMPLETE  INDEX 


-     The  most  helpful  TesUment  yet  published.    It  has  all  the 
precious  l»roml8ei»  printed  In  KED. 


UUIIBllCJU.       iV  ii€»o  nil   t>u\i 

It  also  has  a  complete 


precious  rrouunc-*  |jiiiiw:u  lu  »»ci-».  *•.  «•="  "-»  -  »-^ — ..^.^^^ 
Index  to  every  Important  subject  and  word  In  the  New  lesia^ 
meut.  DescrlFitlve  pamphlet  free.  Agents  wanted.  Beat 
leather  binding.    Only  1^1.  Id. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

HELPFUL  PRAYERS  WJ^hJk 

Helected  from  many  sources  by  the  Editors  of 
the  Family  Altar  Masazlne  and  others.  Ihls  vest- 
pocket  book  contains  the  most  helpful  prayers  selected  from 
all  the  best  avalhible  sources,  the  most  famous,  historic  and 
poetic  prayers,  public  prayers,  ssntence  prayers,  personal 
prayers,  children^  praytrs.  table  graces,  etc.  These  prayers 
will  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  anyone  who  reads  them.  192 
pages.    Leather,  35c,  Cloth,  tl5c,  Paper,  15c. 

THE    GLAD    TIDINGS   PUBLISHING   CO. 
Lakeside  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


"Stady  io  show  ihyself  approved 
unto  Cod,  a  workman  that  necdeth 
not  io  be  asharnedt  rightly  dividing 
the wordof  truth."  2  Timothy  2.15 

Correspondence 
Bible  Study 

Thisjr^rTheMiv.Njy  Bible  InBtitulootTcrietRfht  stronff 
efiLir?ies  foi*  ey3temii.lio  Bible  ptudy  by  mrreHpondcnCf, 
for  all  UTiablfi  to  attend  a  Bib1<>  Institute  crur^pond' 
enca  study  *3  U  prac dealt  ttUci^^nt  find  **cQTiomica> 
THMthm!  of  fiecurm^  9  dt?eper,  clearer  knowl^i^e  of 
the  Bible,  Qdf  courBffs  Hre  tboruui^hly  tested  and 
P'lriLilar,  We  hnv^j  a  coursto  for  every otie,  young  or 
<j]  j,  beginner,  student  or  ina true  Lor, 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute 

hn^j  9  fuiJ^  ^iiuifiEi!.]  ■ii.p&rtmcnt  fiduaivteiy  <Jovf>t*jdtat«*ch' 
inu  hy  ooff.  .Ti'Tndf-tiL^.'.  You  will  !>*■*  in*!?!.)^!**'!  I>y  Cif>m[W(*iii, 
i.rmrtLcnJ  riin?!tiiiri  t*>ocho™,  Ov«r  SOOO  •tod»Bi»  (n  nil 
l^art*  **  thm  wartd  tsvt  irtdr  atadl^d  en*  ar  «naFS  at  our 
eotirm««*  N'^w  H  i^^  tini»?>  to  wnt^}  for  fartbiir  oarticuift^riL 
Our  couf  ecra  v.'  i  1 1  e  ^u?  f  7  y  duf  q  l'u  J  h. 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute 

153  ingilfuie  Place«_      Ocfft.  O^s     Chiciae,  in^ 
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'  There  is  no  brutal  or  cowardly  device  that  the  Oer- 
mans  do  not  employ  in  order  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject of  repatriating  the  Belgians,  so  as  to  increase  the 
man-power  and  working  capacity  of  the  country." 


Belgium  Under  the 
German  Heel 

By  ODON  HALASI 

WOULD  YOtJ  KNOW  why,  when  war  began,  aboat  one 
million  of  Belgians  left  Belgiamf— and  that  barely 
:X),000  have  gone  backr 

WOULD  YOU  KNOW  how  they  were  taxed  tea  timet 
their  normal  taxation,  if  they  remained  away,  to  indace 
their  retnm! 

WOULD  TOU  KNOW  bow  the  people  live-In  Belglam, 
now?— what  are  the  conditions  in  Bmsflela,  Loavain, 
Liege,  Namnr,  and  Malines! 

WOULD  YOU  LEARN  from  a  Hungarian  aathor  who  was 
permitted  to  i»pend  some  montlu  there  a  mnltitode  of 
facts  not  written  of  by  any  other  man!  THEN  READ 

CaUy,  cardiDy,  coBStnratiTely,  it  rtrcdt  t^  Sodal, 
tkc  FmMdal,  tkc  baattrial  Life  of  tkat  SaittcB  Contry 

IT  DIFFERS  PROM   ANY  OTHER   BOOK 
OF  THIS  TERRIBLE  STRUGGLE 


CrownOciaoo,257  pp.    $1,50,  Net.    Postage  12c. 


FUNK   C^   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   Pubs. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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Ladwif  U,   "Tka  Mad  Kiv  of  BiTaria/'  oppofcd  tkt 
HohcnoUnM.     To  Learn  Why—Read 

The  Tragedy  of  a 
Throne 

By  HILDEGARDE  E  BE  NTH  A  L 

Reveals   the  far-reaching  deiigns  of  German 
Imperialism.     Lays  bare  the  minds,  motives,  and 
machinations  of  Bismarck,  Wagner,  etc.     Shows 
what  led  up  to  the  pr^ent  World  War* 
Royai  Svo,    lUustrated.    S3. 50,  Net 

Germany  Under  Three 
Einperors 

By  the  PRINCESS  RADZIWILL 

Another  new  book  of  German- Prussian  ante- war 
revelations,  by  one  familiar  with  court  secrets  when 
the  German  Empire  began  and  under  the  three 
reigns  which  have  followed— those  of  William  I 
and  William  II,  and  that  of  Frederick  III, between. 

A  fascinating,  fearless,  timely  volume. 
Royal  ivo.    JUustrated.    $4.00,  Net 


FUNK  Cll  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PubUshers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER 


In  thia  depATtmenta  to  decide  queetiana  ooiioein- 
ing  the  oorreot  use  of  worda,  the  Funk  ft  'Wagn^ila 
New  Standard  Diotionar7  ia  oonanlted  aa  arbiter. 

0^^  Tkf  Ltxicogroipk&r  dim  not  anmo§r  omamtf/mtm*  tom- 


''a  H.,*'  Rehoboth  Beach,  T}€L^Bdhaoen  la  a  Scottkh  pariah, 
on  U)e  coaat  of  Donbar,  from  which  Bobert  Hamilton  (died  lOM) 
derived  the  title  of  the  barony  of  Belhaven  that  paaaed  to  James 
Hamilton  in  1777,  to  William  Hamilton  (178^1814)  in  1799,  and 
to  Robert  Hamilton  (179&-1868),  who  waa  created  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  aa  Baron  Hamilton  of  Wishaw  and  Belhaven. 
The  portrait  of  Lady  Belhaven  by  Sir  Henry  Raebom  (1756-1^8), 
to  which  yon  refer,  la  of  the  wife  of  William  or  of  Bobert 
Hamilton. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  two  towns  called  SeOehaven^ 
one  in  Pantego  township,  Beaafort  Coonty,  North  Carolina,  and 
the  other  in  Accomac  Coonty,  Virginia.  In  the  Postal  Guide 
the  first  is  noted  as  Belhaven  and  the  second  as  Belle  Eaten, 
"Lippincott*s  Gazetteer^*  gives  also  a  post-village  in  North  Caro- 
lina as  .BeiMaMn. 

"W.  W.  S.,"  Ottamwa,  la.— The  two  amendmenti  to  the  Oon- 
stitation  of  the  United  States  that  were  not  flnaUy  ratified  were: 

I.  After  the  first  enumeration  required  by  the  flnt  article  of 
the  Constitntion,  there  shall  be  one  Representative  for  everv 
80,000  persons  until  the  number  shall  amount  to  lOO;  after  which 
the  proportion  shall  be  so  regalated  by  Congress  that  there  shall 
not  oe  loss  than  100  Representatives,  nor  more  than  one  Repre- 
sentative for  every  40,000  persona,  until  the  number  of  Itepre- 
senutlves  nhall  amount  to  900;  after  which,  the  proportion  »iiall 
be  BO  regulated  by  Congress  that  there  shall  be  not  leas  than  900 
Representatives,  nor  more  than  one  Representative  for  every 
60,000  persona. 

II.  No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  th^  services  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  take  effect  until  an  election 
of  Representatives  shall  have  intervened. 

Delaware  rejected  the  first  of  these,  FennsylTania  rejected  the 
second,  and  MaBsachuaeUs,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  and  Georgia  rejected,  or  took  no  action  on, 
both  of  them,  and  therefore  neither  received  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  vote  needed  for  their  acceptance. 

''C.  O.  H.,'*  Akron,  Ala.— HelgoUind  was  formerly  a  depen- 
dence of  the  Duchy  of  Holsteln,  subject  to  Denmark.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Danes  by  the  British,  September  S,  1807,  and  waa 
ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Germany  under  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  of  July  1, 1890,  by  which  Germany  ceded  the  protec- 
torates of  Zanzibar,  Wito,  and  SomalUand  to  Great  Britain  in 
exchange. 

"A.  L.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Kindly  tell  me  the  proper  pro- 
nundation  of  the  word  bleeeed  In  the  sentence  *Bka$ed  be  God*; 
also,  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  vdled  in  '  VeiUd  maj- 
esty.*   Is  *e<r  pronounced  ss  a  distinct  syllable?** 

Bleseed  is  pronounced  as  two  syllables,  bles-sed'.  Veiled  is  a 
one<«yllable  word  and  should  never  be  pronounced  vay-led'. 

To  SiTBRAL  CoBBXSPOKDBMTS  and  "A  Constant  Reader.**— 
The  pronimciation  of  the  name  of  General  Ferdinand  J^^oeh  fa 
Jbsh  (0  as  in  goy,  not  ss  ths  English  vrotdjblk, 

'*B.  A.  H.,**  W.  Orange,  N.  J.— '*(!)  Should  hoe  or  Aoscbe 
used  in  the  following :^Your  letter  of  NoTember  16.  toeother 
with  Form  197,  with  reference  to  the  ilhiess  of  Mr.  Smith  Mae  or 
have  been  received*?  (9)  Which  is  correct:  "l^be  contents  of 
vour  letter  hae  been  carefully  noted*  or  *The  contents  of  joor 
letter  have  been  carefully  noted*?** 

(1)  When  two  nouns  are  johied  by  '^together  with**  or  any  word 
other  than  ''and,**  the  verb  should  be  in  the  singular.  (9)  *H}on- 
tents**  is  a  plural  form,  and  therefore  requires  a  plural  verb. 

*'R.  S.  H..**  Portland,  Ore.— ''Please  tell  me  the  authorities  for 
and  against  the  following  usage:  'The  book  laye  on  the  table.*  '* 

The  sentence  is  incorrect.  Lajf  (in  the  present  tenseX  being 
transitive,  is  always  followed  by  an  object;  ik,  being  intransi- 
tive, never  haa  an  object. 

"A.  C.  W.,'*  Waynesboro,  Pa.— "Why  do  we  ahnost  always 
say : '  Under  the  circumstances*  instead  of  In,*  which  the  H±rcnm* 
seems  to  demand?** 

Mere  situation  is  ezprest  by  *Hn  the  circumstanoca,**  actioo 
affected  is  performed  '"under  the  circumstances.** 


tbeolofllcal  Seminaries 

I^P  Announcements  will  be  placed  under  this  heading  at  a  special 
rate.     Write  for  information. 


CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  ^T^JZ 

Offers  unsurpassed  facilities  to  advanced  students  for  the  prosecution  of  Studies  in  Mathematics,  Langniage, 
Literature,  History,  Ptiiloaophy,  etc. ,  etc.  Ministers,  teacaers  or  others  who  may  be  interested  in  literary  or 
scientific  work  are  invited  to  write  for  Announcement  outlining  oourbes  for  HOME  STUDY,  leading  to  de- 
grees. The  constant  aim  of  the  institution  is  the  development  of  the  inteUectual  and  moral  forces  inherent  in 
every  individual  to  the  end  that  such  patron  may  eo  forth  more  fuUy  equipped  for  his  or  her  life  work.  With 
this  object  in  view  special  Coursesare  carefully  planned  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  particular  instruc- 
tion that  will  prove  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  student  in  whatever  profession  he  may  be  engaged.  Our 
students  are  found  in  every  state  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  Distance  no  obstacle;  earnest  application 
is  all  that  is  Deceasary  to  insure  success.    Strongly  endorsed  by  leading  clergymen  and  educators.    Address 

CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY,  (H)  INDIANAPOUS,  INDIANA,  I).  S.  A. 


IS   WOMAN    A    FAILURE? 

A  **Mere  Man"  Mye  she  is  in  her  honsekeepiog,  child 
txminine,  basinesB,  etc.  All  told  in  the  sharp  and  witty  book, 
**Tki  ff  fiiTir  irhilT-r  rf  * "    lilnatrated.    fl.OO. 


FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


Do  You  Ever  Preach  on  Social  Pfoblems  > 
Then  You  WHl  Be  Helped  by  Studying 

Conditions  of  Labor 
m  American  Industries 

By  W.  JETT  LAUCK  and  EDGAR  SYDENSTRIOCER 

THIS^  NEW  VOLUME  abounds  in  facts  and 
figures  authentic,  and  so  far  as  possible  down  to 
date,  gathered,  digested  and  tabulated  by  two  of 
the  most  capable  experts  in  this  country. 
They  cover  the  wages  and  other  earnings  of 
workingmen  and  their  families;  their  environ- 
ment, and  other  conditions  of  their  working  hours; 
ihe  irregularity  of  their  employment,  and  the 
percentage  of  their  unemployment,  etc.,  etc. 
The  text  is  NON-TECHNICAL  —  UNDER- 
STANDABLE —  SUGGESTIVE ! 

A  Work  ior  Workers  and  for  AH  Who  Employ 
Them— F(Nr  All  Stadento  of  Social  Problems 


Crown  9vo,    Cloth  i    S1.7S  Nmt. 
Avmrawm  Carriage  Chargeg,  IS  Conia 

FUNK    ca    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Pubs. 
Ntw  T«rii,  3S4-3M  F««rtk  At«.        -       LiaJw.  134  Sdbbvy  S«. 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

Research  and  Training  in  Five  Departments : 

(1)   PaoHiral  Service  at  HoBe. 

(8)   Service  In  liie  Foreign  Field. 

(8)   KeUglons  Education. 

(4)    PrMtlcol  Phllantiiropy. 

(6)   History  and  Plinoeophy  of  KeUgloii- 
Open  on  eqoal  terms  to  students  of  all  Christian  bodies.  Degrees 
ox  M.A.,  UbD.,  and  Pli.D.  may  be  obtained  by  sradents.    For 
catalogae,  address  Dean  Chas.  R.  Brown,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  Standard  Work  For  All  Homes 


Advice  to  Women 

On  the  Care  of  the  Health  Before,  Dur- 
ing, and  After  Confinen^nt 

By  FLORENCE   STAC  POOLE 
Revised  by   LYDIA   E.   ANDERSON 


Clearly  Written,  Comprehensive, 
Practical. 

Revision  by  an  American  expert  of 
an  English  expert's  work  on  a  subject 
of  highest  importance. 

Covers  ample  time.  Gives  ex- 
plicit instructions  on  all  points,  with 
full  directions  what  to  do  until  the 
doctor  comes. 

12 mo,    Cloth.      $1.25,     Net.     Average    carnage 
charges,  12  Cents 


FUNK  C^  WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  Pubs. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS  ON 


Health  of  Mind  and  Health  of  Body 
for  Strenuous  Clergymen 


Nerves  in  Order 

OR.  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  HEALTH 

A  book  of  incalcTilable  importance  and 
helpfolness,  giving  the  very  latest  scientific 
knowledge  upon  the  entire  realm  of  physical 
and  mental  health.  By  Alfred  T.*  Scho- 
FIKLD.  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

12iBO^  Oolli.  308  PttCM.    Prica.  $1.50. 


The  Unconscious  Mind 

A  study  into  the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and 
their  relations  to  physical  and  i)sychical  Uf  e, 
containing  the  latest  scientific  research  on 
the  subject.  By  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.  D.  , 
M.R.C.S.E. 

**  It  l8  a  mMterly  book  on  a  rabjeet  that  demaudi  the  earnegt 
cooBlderaUon  of  all  lobolara  and  thinkers,  and  la  intensely 
fascinating  from  Ud  to  Ud."— r.  M.  ffartmann,  D.D.,  Mc- 
Kee8port,Pa. 

Sto.  CI0II4  451  Pttces.    With  Copious  Index  and 
Serand  Diacrama.  Price,  $2.00.  posH^aid 


The  Psychic  Treatment  of 
Nervous  Disorders 

The  experiences  and  principles  of  psydiio 
treatment  of  ner^^ons  disorders  based  npon' 
twenty  years  of  successful  specialization  and 

Practise  in  this  branch  of  medical  skill.  By  Dr. 
^AUL  Dubois.  Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jel- 
liffe,M.D.,Ph.D.,andWilliamA.White,M.D., 
from  the  author's  **Les  Psychoneuroses." 

PARTIAL  OUTLINE  OF  CONTENTS 

Modern  Medicine;  Claasiiication  of  the  Nearoses;  Ra- 
tional Basis  of  PBTchotherapv;  The  Problem  of  Liberty; 
Abeolate  ReaponslDilitr;  Difflcolties  of  Moral  Orthopedla; 
Monistic  Conception;  Slavery  of  the  Mind  In  the  Presence 
of  Certain  Diseases;  Psychic  Srmptoms  of  Nervoosness; 
The  Emotions;  The  Therapentfcs  of  the  Psychonenroses; 
Rational  Psychotherapy;  Weir  Mitcheirs  Treatment;  Va- 
rioas  Symptoms  of  Nervousness;  Troubles  with  Sleep* 
Various  Nervous  Attacks;  Etioloe^  of  Psychoneuroses- 

Endonad  by  Leadin*  Physidaiis  ErerjMrhtn 

SfOk  Oolli.  471  Paves.    Price.  $3.00.  nett  bj 
$3.25.    ^     ' 


Nerves  in  Disorder 

This  work  seeks  to  set  forth  the  latest  scien 
tific  principles  for  successfully  treating  all 
functional  nerve  diseases.  The  author  shows 
how  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  increasing 
wear  and  tear  of  che  nerves  of  present-day  life, 
citing  many  cases  of  sufferers  and  explaining 
many  instances  of  remarkable  cures.  By 
Alfred  T.  Schopield,  M.D.,  M.B.G.S.K 

s.t  :  a  work  TSlniAIe  altfte  to  profenionsl  and  non-profes> 
Bf onal  readers,  and.  If  carefully  read,  will  be  found  or  great 
help  In  the  prevention  and  cure  of  many  fonnt  of  nerroos 
trouble!  common  to-day.*'— i%Ua<fe/f)/Ua  Telegraph. 

\2mn.  Cloth.  218  Paces.    Priee,  $1.50,  post«idd 


The  Influence  of  the  Mind 
on  the  Body 

A  valuable  condensed  treatise  on  treating 
nervous  disorders  through  the  agency  of 
psychological  suggestion.  By  Dr.  Faul  Du- 
bois, professor  in  the  Universitv  of  Berne. 
Translated  from  the  fifth  French  edition  by 
L.  B.  GkiUatin. 

12iBO.  Cloth,  64  Paces.  Price.  60c, itok;  hw  nad.64c. 


The  Force  of  Mind 

The  action  of  the  mind  in  the  xsanse  and 
cure  of  many  disorders  is  considered  In  this 
book  fronr  new  and  scientific  standpoints. 
By  Alfred  T.  Sohofield,  M.D.,  M.B.G.S.E. 

THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE 

The  Action  of  the  Mind  in  Caasing  Disease;  The  Force, 
UnitT,  PiBjcho-PhysioloKy,  Piycho-Patbologr  of  Mind; 
Mentu  Factor  in  Diseaae;  Caose  of  Fancdoiui  Nerve  Dla* 
orders;  Aetiology  of  Hysteria;  Action  of  the  Mind  in 
Coring  Disease;  Psychotherapy;  Mental  Therapeatics; 
illustrations  of  Curative  Power;  Treatment  of  Nerrons 
Disorders,  Hysteria,  etc 

**  Fitted  to  prove  a  itimnlns  to  thooght  npon  a  sublect  of 
much  ImportcDce  to  the  medical  profe«loa?'— AsoltfM  Jf«l> 
ical  and  surgical  Journal 

12mo,  Ootii.  455  Pages.   Price,  $2Mt  pott^ald 


The  Wm  to  be  WeU 


The  author  claims  that  in  the  mind  of  man  there  is  the  dawning  of  a  new  and  vital 
fact  that  the  authority  of  law  is  resident  in  his  life.  In  this  the  fifth  presentation  of  this  work 
the  author  has  in  the  addition  of  four  new  chapters  given  his  latest  thought  on  the  all* 
important  subject  of  mental  and  physical  health.     By  Chables  Bbodib  Pattebson. 

12mo,  Cloth.    $1.20 
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BOOKS  f   BOOKS  I   BOOKS  f 

Practical,  reUgiooB  and  historical.  In  az- 
cellent  coDditton.  Write  for  list  RSV. 
S.  H.  KBATOR,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 

BOOKS  FREE  FOR  THE  POST- 

AGE  to  Ministers  and  Students  {or  the 
Minlttrj.  Swedenborg's  '*Arcana  Celee< 
tla,**  Volome  I,  800  pages.  Cloth,  postage 
15  cents.  *'Heaven,  the  World  of  Spirits, 
and  Hell,** 860  pages.  Cloth,  postage  15  cts. 
Address  RBV.  L.  O.  LAND^^RGBR, 
3741  Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FinLFIT  BIBL.E,  King  James,  Ref- 
erences, Pica  Quarto,  Morocco,  gold  edge, 
unused.  Publishers  price  $11.50,  our  price 
17.50.  Tranroortation  111  pounds.  JAMES 
RAMSEY,  140A  Lezhigton  Ave.,  Brook- 


Ijn,  N.  Y. 


FIUNG  INDEX 


WITH  OyR  HELF  you  win  success 
with  your  paper,  talk,  sermon  or  lecture. 
RESEARCH  BUREAU,  Room  86,  8  Bea- 
con St,  Boston,  Mass.    Enclose  sUmp. 

SUDE8,  RENTAL  FREE,  FRE-' 
FAID.  185  sets.  Striking  sermons  ss 
^'LOPSIDED  MAN"  Educational.  Travel. 
War.  Missions.  Temperance.  Cnristmas 
and  Easter  Programs.  Song  sets.  HOL- 
LINOSWORTH,  Overton,  Nebraska. 

ORGANS— MUSIC 


FIFE  ORGANS  AND  REED 
ORGANS  of  highest  grade.  You  can 
buy  direct!  at  factory  prices.  Write  for 
catalogs  and  information  to  HINNERS 
ORQiCNCO.,  Pekin,Ill. 


CHURCH  PAPERS 


A  PARISH  PAPER  published  on 
our  cooiierutive  plan  will  provide  a  parish 
paper  for  your  cimrch  or  society  wltli  no 
expense  to  yon.  Particulars  free.  NA- 
TIONAL RELIGIOUS  PRESS,  Grand  ' 
Rapids,  Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MULTIPLEX  Hammond  Typewriter, 
latest  model.  Three  sets  of  tyne.  Used 
in  minister's  study  only.  Good  as  new. 
Real  bargain.  Will  self  for  fifty  dollars. 
C.  C.  TYLER,  Chestnut  Hill,  PhUadel- 
phia.  Pa.  | 

FOR  S5  cts.,  you  can  reach  80.000  fellow 
workers.    Do  you  wish  to  sell,  buy,  or 
exchange  anything?    A  25-wora  descrip-  ^ 
lion  of  your  wants  costs  but  85  cents. 


QFI  I  OR  FY^H  AMf^P*  Thm  the  use  of  these  columns  you  can 
%JM:A^il^  \Ji\  i:i^VV^r^.^^ilVJIi:«  successfuUy  dispose  of  articles  you  no 
longer  desire — books,  lantern  slides,  stereopticons,  printing  presses,  tjrpewriters,  etc 
A  twenty-five  word  description  costs  but    25   cents  —  economical  yet  profitable. 

READER'S  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Are  You  a  Victim  of  the  Season^B 
Catarrhal  Visitation? 

If  so,  it  will  please  you  to  know  that 
there  is  a  Helpful  Book  on 

HAY-FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

Bj  WM.  C.  HOIXOPETER,  MJ>. 

For  Twenty-fivt  Ytars  Proftssor  of  Pediatries  in  the 
Medico-Chiruriieal  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc, 

A  book  for  laymen  (including  preach- 
ers), by  a  man  of  the  highest  profes- 
sional medical  standing,  who  has  had 
wonderful  success  in  the  treatment  of 
Hay-Fever. 

This  important  work  is  advertised 
in  time  to  help  Hay-Fever  victims 
escape  their  annual  affliction  this  year. 

12mo,  Goth.    Price,  $1.50,  Net 
Average  Ctmriage  Charges,  12  Centa 

PUNK  ca  WAGNALLS  COMPANf  New  York 
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''The  QiaDenge  of 
the  Present  Crisis'" 

By  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK— SOCwto 

AUTHOR  OF 


The  Meaning  of  Prayer 

Round  Corners,  Pocket  sin,  M 
and  the  new  **Evayday  Life"  book 

The  Meaning  of  Faith 

"No  book  could  bo  moro  timely.** 

Round  Comers,  PocfceC  sise,  1^ 


•The  CHALLENGE b  tho  CLEAREST, 

FINEST    statoment   of   our  best  ChristiaD 
thought  on  the  war  that  I  know/* 

Ozora  S,  Daeia 

30,000  COPIES  SOLD 

Send  tor  Catalog 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  MADISON  AVENUE,     NEW  YORK 


JUST  ISSUED 

The  United  States 
Post  Office 

By  DANIEL  C  ROPER 

Formerly  First  Attiitant  Pottmatter  General 

This  new  and  unique  volume,  by  an  ex- 
pert, is  o(  special  interest  to  every  person  who 
uses  the  U.  S.  Maib. 

It  is  a  carefuL  comprehensive  study  o(  the 
one  great  government-owned  public  service 
b  America. 

Historical,  as  to  beginning  and  growth  oi 
the  Post  Office;  eJucatwe,  as  to  details  o(  the 
Post-Office  system;  interesting,  as  the  story 
oi  an  organizatioo  profoundly  sociological,  long 
political,  and  always  patriotic 

"The  Mightiest  Implement  of  Human 
Democracy  is  postal  service". 

i2mo.  Cloth.     lUuBiraimd,  $1.S0,  Hmt. 
By  mail,  $1,60, 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pnbt. 
N«wT«rk:3S44StF««tkAf«.     Lm4m  ;  134  SOAvy  SfMn 


A  Nem  and  Thnely  Help  lo  the  AHof  Speakjlng 
and  Wfittng  the  Language  Cofmcdy 

English  Grammar 
SimpUfied 

ITS  STUDY  MADE  EASY 

By  James  C  Femaldj,  LH  J). 

Autbof  of    SjfBuoynH.  AotooynM^ttKl  ncpoMMM*    EdnovM 
*'  The  Snadaii  Staadaid  DScdBiMnr/'  etc.,  dc. 

''Practical  EnsJish  grammar  isnodungbut  the 
correct  use  of  English  words  in  English  sen- 
tences,^^ says  its  author,  "and  this  book  under- 
takes to  give  all  that,  and  nothing  but  that.*' 

IT  iS  NOT  MERELY  A  BOOK  OF 
RULES;  IT  iS  PRiMARiLY  A  BOOK 
OF  FACTS. 

Ito  QUOTATIONS  and  EXERCISES  are.Ohit. 
tfitjyg,  Mippgitive,  illunuiiatnre* 

Its  contains  a  most  COMPREHENSIVE  INDEX 
which  MfiW  prove  a  manrel  6t  handy  belphibess  lo 
the  contents  of  the  ▼olume. 

A  Simple  and  Indispensable  Guide  (or  Preachers, 
Teachers,  Students,  Home,  and  Office. 

i2mo,  CloiK  282  paw—»     7S  e«fit«  nmis 
avmragm  earriagm  charge  8  c«fi(« 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Puba. 
N«vT«rk,3S4.3ftFMrthAf«.    -    Lm4m.  134  Sdbbwy  S«. 


"BrtefeMt  andB€9i  Uty  S^mtom  £o*r  WHti€n' 
Onm  for  Epery  Day  m  the  Y^nr 


Inspiration  and  Ideals 

By  GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

Avthorafllfne  to  Ikreiop  lancer  ami  Ptrton^Uft''  *t€, 

Tnstmct  with  the  optimism^  the 
courage,  the  faitb^  which  will  make 
men  and  women  bettefp  happier^  more 
successfuL 

"  Jnet  the  thing  to  He  on  one's  dressinK 
table  and,  day  by  day^  to  gire  a  moment  of 
iDHpi ration  to  dnty  and  to  make  the  path 
clear  to  a  lofty  ideal."— Wm-  £llit«>l  Griffim, 
D.D„  LMM.    ___^^_^ 

tW  ADMIKABLE  AS  A  GIFT  BOOK  AKIl 
FOR  YOUE  OWK   READING 


/2ffio^  Cloth,    Sh2S^  Net.    Atfvragm  Cartiagm 
Ckmrgm$,  10  Cknfj 
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MIND  and  MAN  BOOKS 

By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 


DOMINION  AND  POWER 

The  SciT^neo  or  Life  Kod  livttig,  Demllng  with  Me&tiL,  mniI 
rhjnlral  Eiciltli,  FeyckiC  DcvcJopmeiil,  Rluhl  Use  ot 
Brcatht  cic^ 

Price.  $1  20.  d»1;  br  mma  f  1.3C 

THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

iVipcoftst'B  \h^.  *'tLaturaU"  the  '^ralionst/*  the  "mf'^lilc*' 
*nd  LhB  **Bpirtlu(il  *'  niJi»,    Otisidprt  Ihe  S«n  of  Man  "« 

rles  tbc  word  of  bopc^ 

Price.  $1.^  ht  BUiil 

LIVING  WATERS 

Ot,  ''RiTcrm  to  the  Oecui'' 

The  nlniple  ami  direct  Tr»ji  Of  fcUalftitie  tr^r  dwipfr— 
coopermtioii  wUh  Et^mAl  Law. 

Prka,  f  L20«  &et:  br  f^mil,  11.30 

THE  WILL  TO  BE  WELL 

The  dftwnfse  ot  a  new  azi4  riqil  fact  tlial  llie  dutlLuiMl:|r  of 
Inn  En  ;««1dPDt  la  life.  Latest  Ui^u^bt  ctu  mcutji}  Jiod 
pbjdcal  health. 

Priee,  11.20  hf  mkO 

IN  THE  SUNLIGHT  OF  HEALTH 

hhi  thinking. 

PH«»»  $1.20*  a«t;  br  mmtl,  >130 
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A  Select  list  Of 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE 

and  the  New  Testament 

The  following  Books  axe  from  Sources  of  High  Authority 
along  their  respective  lines,  and  may  he  relied  upon  for  the 
accuracy  of  their  scholarship,  the  reliability  of  their  information. 


A  Mental  Index  of  the  Bible.  And  a  Coisinio 
Uaeo*  Association,  By  Hev.  8.  C.  Thomp- 
son A  complete  memory  system  to  help 
ih  rmtAfSiubermfc  the  Bible's  contents^ 
12mo,  Cloth,  830  pp.,  |1.50. 

A  Condae  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible* 

By  RoBEET  YouNO,  LL.D.  A  oompanion 
to  the  new  translation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Covenants,  for  all  who  teach  the 
Word  of  Gk)d  anywhere.  8vo,  Cloth, 
803  pp.,  |d.OO,  net;  by  mail,  |8. 12. 

BibleTraoslation.  ByBOBEBTYotmo.LL.D. 
The  Holy  Bible  consisting  cf  the  Old  and 
Kew  Covenants^  Second  edition  revised. 
8vo,  Cloth.  780pp.,|;4.^.  netyby  mail,|4.1d. 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Life.  By  Clayton 
Sbdowick  Coopsr.  a  help  to  Bible  stndy 
by  students  everywhere.  The  result  of 
world-wide  observation  and  information. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  People*!  Bible.  By  Joseph  Pabksb, 
D.  D.  A  pastoral  exposition  in  28  volumes, 
each  complete  in  itself.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1.60  per  volume. 

The  Pulpit  Mble.  By  Joseph  Parkbr,  DJD. 
The  entire  Bible,  with  Dr.  Parker's  notes 
and  interpretations.  Quarto,  full  Mo- 
rocco, 1,85;L  pp.,  one.  volume,  $15.00. 

The  Sermon  Bible.  A  sermon  library,  with 
4,800  sermon  outlines,  and  over  24,000 
homiletical  references,  embracing  the 
entire  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  12  volumes. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50  a  vol. ;  $18.00  the  set. 

A  Manual  of  Introduction  to  the  New  Tetta- 
ment.  By  Bernharo  Weiss,  Ph.D.  A 
critical  and  analytical  studv  of  the  New 
Testament.  A  thesaurus  of  information^ 
In  ^  two  volumes.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
871  pp.,  $4.00. 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Bv 
Bebnhabd  Weiss,  Ph.D.  A  life's  work 
on  the  text  and  contents  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Four  large  octavo  volumes.  Cloth, 
$12.00  per  set 


A  Standard  Bible  Dictionary.  Edited  by 
Melaj^cthon  W.  Jacobus,  D.D.,  An- 
drew C.  Zenob,  D.D.,  and  Edward  E. 
NouBSB,  D.D.  New,  Comprehensive, 
condensed.  4to,  Cloth,  $5.00;  Half  Mo- 
rocco, $8.00;  Full  Morocco,  $10.00.  Car- 
riage prepaid. 

Bible  Lezicont.  By  B^bert  TotTNG,  LL.  D. 
Hebrew -English  and  Greek -English 
lexicons  to  the  original  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Covenants.  All  the  varied 
renderings  of  each  word,  with  a  Roman- 
ized Index.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  141  pp., 
$2.50,  net:  by  toaXl,  $2.63. 

Biblical  U^tt  and  Side-U^hto.  By  Rsv. 
Charles  £.  Little.  Ten  thousand  Bibli- 
cal Illustrations,  with  thirty  thousand 
cross-references,  facts,  incidents,  state- 
ments. 8vo.  Cloth.  688  pp.,  $i.OO; 
Sheep,  $5.60. 

The  Butler  BiUe  Work.  By  J.  Glbmt- 
WORTH  Butler,  D.D.  Historical,  Devo- 
tional, Ethical,  Prophetical,  Universally 
praised.  Eleven  volumes,  bound  in 
seal-brown  silk,  price,  $44.00.  Send  for 
circular. 

Yountf'f  Analytical  Concordance  to  the 
Wble.  Original  Hebrew  or  Groek  of 
any  word;  811,000  references,  marking 
80,000  New  Testament  readings.  4to, 
Cloth,  1.288  pp.,  $6.00;  Half  Morocco, 
$10.00;  Full  Morocco,  $12.00;  aU  net. 
Carriage  extra. 

The  Apostle'i  Creed  and  the  New  Tettament. 
By  Johannes  Kunzb,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 
Authorized  translation  by  George  Wil- 
liam Qilmore.  Showing  how  this  creed 
antedates  the  New  Testament  7fic»  net. 


ReU^on  of  the  New  Tettament  By  BerN- 
hard  Weiss,  Ph.D.  Gives  the  under- 
lying unity  of  the  different  types  of 
doctrine.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Prof.  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D. 
8vo,  Cloth,  454  pp.,  $2.00. 
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The  Child's 

BIBLE 


^^HL^vv  .  ^H  Here  is  an  edition  of  the 
^^P^^  I  1  "Book  of  Books"  that 
^^fk^^H  I  I  will  fascinate  your  grow- 
^^^^^^K  I  I  ing  boy  or  girl. 
^^^^^^H  I  I  <^^'>Bccuti^<^  arrangement 
^^^^^^^^H  m.  I  ^^  much  of  the  narrative 
^^^^^^H  B  I  portionof  theOldandNew 
^^^^^^B  M  I  Testament  told  in  the  words 
^^^^^^■^B^J  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
^^^^^^B^BMfl  printed  in  fine  large  type 

I   JtlutUration  after  the  picture  be  easily  FCad   Dy  a  Cnild. 

by  kuiats  The  collccUon  includes— 

The  Story  of  the  Flood      David  and  G<^t]i 
The  Call  of  Abraham         Daniel  and  the  Lions 
The  Brazen  Serpent  Christ  in  the  Temple 

The  GcmmI  Shepherd 

and  many  other  of  the  more  striking  episodes  of 
Biblical  history  conventiently  divided  into  short 
chapters.     The    letterpress    is    accompanied    by 

100  Full-Page  Plates 

from  Paintancs  by  Famous  Artists 
twelve  of  which  are  in  colors.  These  beautiful  illus- 
trations will  serve  to  fix  the  incidents  recorded  in  the 
memory  of  the  young  in  away  nothing  else  can  do. 

A  large  -iveU-ntade  hook  of  ot«er  «»  pa^en,  size.  10\i  xfixS  inchn. 

Bound  in  Bed  Cloth,  with  gold  lettering  and  gill 

edgM,  $3.76;  by  mail,  ^.99 

FUNK^fWAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4.9M  Fs«tli  Av..  N.T. 


The   Book  For   Family  Devotions 
Where  There  Are  Boys 


One  father  of  three  solved  the  problem  of  in- 
teresting them  during  the  brief  Home  Scripture 
Lesson  of  the  morning,  and  wrote  of  it  in  The 
Congregationalist  ana  Advance. 

"Nothing  has  really  availed,^*  he  said,  "until 
Mr.  Forbush,  with  hre 

BOYS'  LIFE  OF  CHRIST, 

appeared  to  rebuild  the  crumbling  family  altar. 
The  very  first  reailing  did  the  business.  Now, 
li  ke  the  famous  Cagtona,  *the  children  cry  for  it.  * 
Now  they  plead  for  more.  Now  they  squabble 
in  friendly  fashion  at  the  bookcase,  for  the 
chance  to  bring  the  book  to  father.  .  .  . 

"  Forbush  can  have  anything  he  wants  in  our 
establishment,"  concludes  this  Idaho  father, 
"provided  Hoover  and  the  government  will 
let  us  give  it!" 


The  Boys*  Life  of  Christ 

By  WILLIAM  BYRON  FORBUSH 

1 2 mo.  Cloth,  Beautifully  Illustrated,  320  pp.,  $1.2 5 

A  NEW  EDITION 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
354  360  Fourth  Avenue  ::  ::  New  York  City 


Gardening  Books 

Tbat  Help  for  the  Spring  and  SnmBier 


By  H.  H.  THOMAS 

Well-Kaawa  Expert  on  GardeniBf 

Gardening  For  Amateurs 

describes  the  proper  method  of  cuhivating  every 
possible  flower,  fruit,  shrub,  or  vegetable  that  is 
likely  to  interest  either  tbe  "amateur  or  the  pro- 
fessional. Answers  hundreds  of  questions  in  a 
practical  and  common-sense  manner. 

Tw0  iarge  Svo  volumes.  SuPerHy  illustrated  with  24  colored 
ttlutes  and  nearly  IMO  reproJucttons  in  black  and  white 
frorn  photografihs  and  sketches.     tlO.OO  per  set,  boxed, 

A  handy  guide  for  the 
amateur  gardener,  de- 
tailing the  best  and  least 
expensive  way  to  make 
a  twentieth  century 
flower-garden,  describ- 
'ing  the  most  suitable 
flowe^rs  and  shrubs,  the 
varieties  to  plant  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  their 
care,  how  to  get  rid  of 
insect  pests,  etc. 

12 mo.  Cloth,  profusely  iflus- 
trated,  fS  cents;  by  mail, 
83  cents. 


Tells  how  a  rockery 
may  be  made  and 
planted  in  a  very  small 
space.  Gives  all  nec- 
essary instructions  for 
planting,  describes  the 
flowers  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  leaves 
nothing  uncovered  that 
can  be  of  service. 

12mo,  Cloth,  with  many  illus- 
trations, 75  cents;  hy  mail, 
S3  cents. 


All  the  principal  and 
many  new  varieties  of 
roses  carefully  de- 
scribed; special  advan- 
tages and  the  localities 
best  suited  to  each. 
Explains  the  practical 
details  of  cultivation, 
pruning,  grafting,  soils, 
bedding,  etc. 

I2mo,  Cloth,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated. tS  cents;  by  matt, 
S3  cents. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANT,  154-360  Feortfc  Are.,  New  Torfc 


